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QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS IN ECONOMIC THEORY’ 
I 


Eighteen years have passed since Dr. Alfred Marshall, addressing 
the Royal Economic Society, said that “qualitative analysis has done 
the greater. part of its work” in economic. science, and that the “higher 
and more difficult task” of quantitative pualy si “must wait upon the 
slow growth of thorough realistic statistics.” 

These dicta of the great teacher, to whom we-owe so Ha have an 
almost: provocative ring. Were we like-minded with our predecessors 
of the 1880’s, we might find the makings of new “Methodenstreit” in 
the saying that “qualitative analysis has done the greater part of ite 
work.” It is a cheering evidence of progress that no such futile dis- 
putation seems to be in progress or in prospect. We do not speak 
© of qualitative versus quantitative analysis. We do not seek to prove 

even that one type should predominate over the other. Instead of 
dogmatizing about method at large, we are experimenting with methods 
in detail. In the measure of our proficiencies, we all practice: both 
qualitative and quantitative analysis, shifting our emphasis according 
to the tasks we have in hand. And we are all eager to see our col- 
leagues develop both types of analysis to the limits of efficiency in 
the tasks which they essay. Such differences of opinion as flourish 
among us turn chiefly on our expectations concerning the relative - 
fruitfulness of qualitative and quantitative work in the near future— 
the future within which we and our associates can hepe to be counted, 
among the workers. 
In discussing these expectations, I shall say little of qualitative 
analysis beyond making the obvious remark that it cannot be dispensed 
‘with, if for no other reason, because quantitative work itself involves 
distinctions of kind, and distinctions of kind start with distinctions 
of quality. The problematical and therefore interesting point is: 
What can we hope from pa the less Mapronpiy proven type 
' of analysis? 


“Presidential address delivered at the Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Economie Association, held in Chicago, December 29, 1924. 

“The Social Possibilities of Economic Chivalry,” The Eeonomio Journal (March, 
1907), vol. XVII, pp. 7, 8. 
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Since Dr. Marshall said that quantitative analysis “must wait upon 
the slow growth of thorough realistic statistics,” the situation and 
outlook have changed in vital particulars. 

In the United States, Canada, and somewhat less decisively in other 
countries, the “growth of thorough realistic statistics” has been ac- 
celerated. We may still fume about this growth as slow—it is slow 
in comparison with the demands of economic statisticians—but it is 
not as slow as it was before 1907. Quantitative analysis still waits 
upon the gathering of data in numerous fields; but in other fields the 
lack is of analysts—analysts with the imagination, technique and 
resources required to wring fresh knowledge from the accumulating 
masses of data. And the prospects seem bright that the recent rate 
of growth will be maintained. For the increasing complexity of eco- 
nomic organization makes more pressing our need of definite knowledge 
of. our requirements and resources for meeting them. . l 

Nor is it merely in the range and quality of the “realistic statistics” 
at their disposal that the prospects of the quantitative workers have 
grown brighter. A second gain is the steady improvement in the 
technical methods of statistical analysis. On this side, progress is 
not less rapid in other countries than in the United States. 

In still a third respect prospects are improving. One of the chief 
obstacles in the way of quantitative analysis in economics has been 
the heavy burden of routine labor involved. A qualitative worker 
requires hardly any equipment beyond a. few books and hardly any 
` helper except a typist. A quantitative worker needs often a statistical 
laboratory, a corps of computers, and sometimes a staff of field work- 
ers. Few economists command such resources. But of late the 
endowment of economic research has begun on a scale which reduces 
this handicap upon quantitative research and promises to reduce it 
further in the near future. Numerous government agencies and large 
business enterprises have created research staffs which have consider- 
able latitude in the choice of their problems, and so find opportunity 
to do work of scientific significance. Still freer to choose their, own 
problems are the organizations created specifically to do research 
work, such as the Harvard Committee of Economic Research, the 
Pollak Foundation, the Institute of Economics, the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, the Food Research Institute, and the univer- 
sity bureaus of business or industrial research. The Social Science 
Research Council promises to become an agency through which impor- 
tant projects can obtain support. And there are signs that some of 
our universities presently will provide funds for aiding the researches 
of their faculties of social science. 
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Thus the economist of today has at his disposal a wider array of 
“thorough realistic statistics” than had the economist of yesterday, 


a more powerful technique, and more opportunities to get assistance. 
All this is recognized by everyone. But the crucial question remains: 


What use can we make of these data, this refined technique and these . 


research assistants in solving the fundamental problems of economic 
science? Are not these the problems qualitative analysis has posed? 
When a theorist puts any one of his problems to a statistician, does 
the answer he gets ever quite meet his questions? And when a statis- 
tician attempts to test an economic theory, is his test ever conclusive? 
In fine, what evidence have we that quantitative analysis is taking over 
the task upon which qualitative analysis, with. all its shortcomings, 
does make headway? 

One-view is that, déspite all the gains it has made, quantitative 
analysis shows no more’ promise of providing a statistical complement 
of pure theory than it showed when Dr. Marshall pronounced his dicta. 
I think this view js correct, if the pure theory we have in mind is theory 
of the type cultivated by Jevons, or by Dr. Marshall himself. Indeed, 
I incline to go further and say that there is slight prospect that 
quantitative analysis will ever be able to solve the problems which 
qualitative analysis has framed, in their present form. What we must 
expect is a recasting of the old problems into new forms amenable to 
statistical attack. In the course of this reformulation of its problems, 
economic theory will change not merely its complexion but also its 
content. 

Let me ilustrate the reaction of methods upon problems by citing 
an example. In the course of his. investigations into economic cycles, 
Professor Henry L. Moore needed to f ormin lane “the concrete laws 
of demand. for the representative crops.” He approached this task 
by quoting Dr. Marshall’s qualitative analysis of demand. But with 
Marshall’s formulation of the problem it was impossible to get quan- 
titative results. For Marshall treated the relation between demand and 
price on the assumptions (1) that the changes in the two variables 
are infinitesimal, (2) that the conditions remain constant, and (8) 
that the shape of the demand curve is known. Professor Moore, on 
the contrary, had to derive his curves of demand, and to deal with the 
real world where no factor is known to remain constant, and where 
changes in demand and price are finite. Attacking his problem by 
mathematical statisties, Moore obtained equations expressing the 
relations between the demands for and the prices of corn, hay, oats 
and potatoes; he determined the precision of these equations as form- 
ulas for predicting prices, and he measured the elasticity of demand 
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. for each crop. As he pointed out in concluding the discussion, his 
results do not solve Marshall’s problem. But is not Moore’s problem 
more significant theoretically, as well as more relevant to economic 
practice? If quantitative analysis: can give us‘ empirically valid 
demand curves.and coefficients of elasticity for numerous commodities, 
shall we not have a better theory of demand than qualitative analysis 
can supply” 

From this concrete illustration of ‘the reaction of ‘quantitative 
method upon economic theory, we may pass to a broader range of 
_ considerations. Jevons preached that “The deductive science of 
- Economics must be verified and rendered useful by the purely em- 
pirical science of Statistics.” But the deductive theory for which 
Jevons wished a statistical complement was “based.on a calculus of 
pleasure and pain.” Today there seems little likelihood that we shall 
have a quantitative proof—or disproof—of the calculus of pleasure 
and pain. That problem is passing off the stage. 

Belonging to a younger generation than Jevons, Dr. Marshall fore. 
mally repudiated hedonism; but he conceived of economic behavior as 
controlled by two opposing sets of motives, the motives which impel 
us toward consumption and the motives which repel us from labor and 
waiting. Money was to him “the center around which economic 
science clusters” because it is the economist’s instrument for measuring 
the force of these motives.’ One task which the hoped quantitative 
method would perform was that of rendering these measures more 
precise. Is there a better chance that:we-shall attain a statistical 
measurement of the force of motives than that we shall measure 
pleasures and pains? 

I doubt it. For the quantitative data of the economist are limited 
to objective phenomena. Of course the theorist who so wishes may 
interpret these data in subjective terms, such as pleasure or the 
strength of desire. But these interpretations are something which 
the theorist adds to the data, not something which he draws out of 
them. In the present state of. our knowledge of human nature, such 
interpretations smack more of metaphysics than of science. Econo- 
mists who practice quantitative analysis are likely to be chary of 
deserting the firm ground of measurable iii for excursions 
into the subjective. 

That such excursions are not imperative is readily shown. The 
theoretical purpose of Jevons’ calculus of pleasure and pain, of 


Henry Ludwell Moore, Eoonomio Oyoles: Their Low and Cause (New York; 
1914), ch. 4, “The Law of Demand.” s 

*W. Stanley Jevons, The Theory of Political Boonomy (4th ed., London, 1911), 
pp. 22, 28. 

‘See book 1, ch. 2, in the later editions of Marshall’s Principles of Heonomtes. 
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Marshall’s opposing sets of motives; and of the simultaneous equa-. 


tions used by the mathematical writers was to lay a foundation in the 
behavior of individuals on which could be built an explanation of mass 
phenomena. Of course the theorists have never: supposed that, any 
individual could really tell just how may units of one article he would 
give for successive units of another; but that mattered little, because 
the theorists have not been interested in the individuals as such. ‘ They 
presented the whole construction scrupulously as a conceptual. device 
for getting insight into what happens in the real markets where the 
money incomes and costs of living of millions of men are fixed. 

Now the quantitative workers derive their data directly from these 
real markets. They start with the mass phenomena which the quali- 
tative analyéts approached indirectly through their hypothetical indi- 
viduals. With the fuller reports they are obtaining and the more 
powerful technique they are developing, properly equipped investi- 
gators can study the relations between the actual responses of prices 
to changes in supply and of supply to changes in prices. They can 
work out demand schedules which hold empirically within the ranges 
and periods covered by experience. They can trace the changes in 
the consumption of commodities by whole communities or by large 
groups. They can investigate the relations between monetary changes 
and “real” incomes, between saving and spending, between different 
forms of economic organization and production. 

With all these fascinating problems and numberless others before 
them in shape for attack,-it seems unlikely that the quantitative 
workers will retain a keen interest in imaginary individuals coming 
to imaginary markets with ready-made scales of bid and offer prices. 
Their theories will probably be theories about the relationships among 
the variables which measure objective processes. There is little likeli- 
hood that the old explanations will be refuted by these investigators, 
but much likelihood that they will be disregarded. 

a Iv 

If my forecast is valid, our whole apparatus of reasoning on the basis 
of utilities and disutilities, or motives, or choices, in the individual 
economy, will drop out of sight in the work of the quantitative analysts, 
going the way of the static state. The “psychological” element in the 
work of these men will consist mainly of objective analysis of the 
economic behavior of groups. Motives will not be disregarded, but 
they will be treated as problems requiring study, instead of being taken 
for granted as constituting explanations. 

The obsolescence of the older type of reasoning in economics will be 


promoted by the change which is coming ‘over our thinking about . 
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-human nature. Psychologists are moving rapidly toward an objective 

conception and a quantitative treatment of their problems. ‘Their 
emphasis upon stimulus and response sequences, upon conditioned 
reflexes ; their eager efforts to develop performance tests, their attempts 
to build up a technique of experiment, favor the spread of the concep- 
tion that all of the social sciences have a common aim—the under- 
standing of human behavor; a common method—the quantitative 
analysis of behavior records; and a common aspiration—to devise 
ways of experimenting upon behavior. 

This conception, that economics is one among a number of sciences 
all dealing with aspects of human behavior, need be no monopoly of 
the quantitative workers. But it will be especially congenial to their 
way of thinking. And it will put them in a better position than ever 
before to codperate with quantitative analysts in other fields. What 
Jeremy Bentham’s idea that all our actions are determined by pleasure 
and pain once did to provide a common program for jurists, econo- 
mists, psychologists, penologists and educators, may be done again 
by the idea that all these groups together with the political scientists, 
sociologists, anthropologists, and historians, are engaged in the study 
of human behavior. On that basis the problems of each of these 
groups are significant for all the others, their technical methods are 
suggestive, their results pertinent. 

|The organizing influence of this conception will be felt inside of 
economics as strongly as in the whole program of the social sciences. 
Any objective study of economic behavior can find its place in this - 
general scheme. In recent years many members of our Association 
have come to fear that economics may disintegrate into a number of 
specialties. This danger they combat by insisting that every young 
economist must receive “a thorough grounding in theory.” The 
remedy seems inefficient, because the qualitative theory, in which we 
are commonly grounded, plays so small a role in dur work as specialists 
in public finance and banking, in accountancy and transportation, in 
economic history and insurance, in business cycles, marketing, and 
labor problems. As economics becomes the study of objective be- 
havior this breach between theory and the “practical” subjects® will 
be narrowed. Specialization within economics will not be hampered, 
but it will become a process of “differentiation and integration” in 
Herbert Spencer’s famous phrase, not a process of disintegration. 

By this I do not mean that.we can expect the rapid crystallization 
of a new system of economic theory built by quantitative analysis. - 
Quite the contrary. The literature which the quantitative workers are 
due to produce will be characterized not by general treatises, but by 
numberless papers and monographs. Knowledge will grow by accre- 
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tion as it grows in the natural sciences, rather than by the excogitation 
of new systems. Books will pass out of date more rapidly. The 
history of economic theory will receive less attention. Economists 
will be valued less on their erudition and more’ on their creative 
capacity. The advances will be achieved not only by conceiving new 
hypotheses, but also by compiling statistics from fresh fields, by in- 
venting new technical methods, by refining upon old measures, and 
-perhaps by devising experiments upon certain types of behavior. It 
will be harder for anyone to cover the whole field, perhaps quite 
impossible. From time to time some one will try to give a compre- 
hensive survey of the results of quantitative research, but such books 
will not have the prestige won by the treatises by Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
Mill and Marshall. 


v 


Of the content of this quantitative economics we can form but 
‘ uncertain surmises. One topic, however, is fairly sure to receive much 
attention—the topic defined twenty-four years ago at the thirteenth 
annual meeting of the American Economic Association by Dr. Veblen." 
This is the relation between business and industry, between making 
money and making goods, between the pecuniary and the technological 
phases of economic life. 

In qualitative analysis this problem has been sadly slurred over. 
The quantitative workers cannot so blink it. Much of their data will 
consist of two great groups of time series. One group shows varia- 
tions in the output, stocks, shipment, or orders for economic goods 
expressed in physical units—bushels, pounds, yards, ton-miles, names 
on payrolls, hours of work, accident rates, labor turnover, and so on 
through a list that will grow with the growth of statistics. The 
second group of time series shows variations in quantities expressed 
in monetary units. ‘The relations between these two groups of series 
will be an obvious problem of just the kind which quantitative workers 
enjoy attacking. They cannot content themselves by staying always 
on the money level of analysis, or always on the commodity level; and 
théy cannot pass back and forth between the two levels without 
realizing what they are doing, as could the classical economists and 
their followers. Out of this technical characteristic of the statistical 
data we may expect to come.a close scrutiny of the relations between 
our pecuniary institutions and our efficiency in producing and dis- 
tributing goods. Such topics as the economic serviceability of 
advertising, the reactions of an unstable price level upon production, 


“Yndustrial and Pecuniary Employments,” Thorstein Veblen. Publications: of the 
American Economic Association, Third series, vol. II. Papers and Proosedings of 
the Thirteenth Annual Meeting, December, 1900, pp. 190-285, 
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‘the effect of various systems of public regulation upon the services 
rendered by public utilities will be treated with incisive vigor as we 
become able to make the indispensable measurements. And investi- 
gations of this type will broaden out into a constructive criticism of 
that dominant complex of institutions known as the money economy— 
a constructive criticism which may guide the efforts of our children 
to make that marvelously flexible form of organization better fitted 
. to their needs. 

A bolder generalization may be hazarded. If our present beliefs 
are confirmed, that the human nature which men inherit remains sub- 
stantially the same over milleniums, and that the changes in human 
life are due mainly to the evolution of culture, economists will concen- 
trate their studies to an increasing degree upon economic institutions 
—the aspect of culture which concerns them. For whatever hopes we 
may cherish for the future of our race are bound up with the fortunes 
of the factor which certainly admits of change and perhaps admits of 
control. The quantitative workers will have a special predilection 
for institutional problems, because institutions standardize behavior, 
and thereby facilitate statistical procedure. 

With the growing prominence of institutional problems, the funda- 
mental issue of welfare is inextricably involved. What quantitative 
analysis promises here is to increase the range of objective criteria 
by which we judge welfare, and to study the variations of these 
criteria in relation to each other. The statistical worker is in no 
better position than any other student to specify what mankind should 
aim at; but in view of the multiplicity of our competing aims and the 
limitations of our social resources his help in measuring objective costs 
and objective results is indispensable to convert society’s blind 
. fumbling for happiness into an intelligent process of experimentation. 


VI 


In speaking of experimentation, I do not forget the difficulty of 
making experiments in the social sciences. That difficulty seems to 
Ine almost insuperable, so long as we hold to the old conceptions of 
human nature. But the behavioristic concept promises to diminish 
this handicap under which economics and its sister sciences have 
labored. For we can try experiments upon group behavior. Indeed, 
we are already trying such experiments. We have experimental 
schools, in which the physical and social environments of the children 
are made to vary, with the aim of studying the relations between the ' 
stimuli offered by the schools and the learning response. So, too, 
we experiment with different systems of remunerating labor, different 
forms of publicity, different organizations for distributing products, 
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different price policies, different methods of supervising public ata, 
and the like. 

Of course, these ET upon group TEN lack the rigor 
of the experimenting done in physical laboratories. 'The limits within 
which human beings can be manipulated are narrow; the behavior 
processes under scrutiny cannot be isolated from complicating pro- 
cesses, except as one applies the method of partial correlation to _ 
statistical records. Hence the work of experimenting in the social 
sciences requires a technique different from that of the natural sciences. 
The experimenter must rely far more upon statistical considerations 
and precautions. The ideal of a.single crucial experiment cannot be 
followed. The experiments must be repeated upon numerous individ- 
uals or groups; the varieties of reactions to the stimuli must be 
recorded and analyzed; the representative character of the samples 
must be known before generalizations can be established. ‘This whole 
procedure may have more in common with the quantitative study of 
data drawn from common experience than with the procedure of the 
man who deals with electric currents passing through a vacuum tube. 
But whatever approaches are made toward controlling the conditions 
under which groups act will be eagerly seized upon and developed 
with results which we cannot yet foresee. 

In collecting and analyzing such ay ee theater data as they can 
obtain, the quantitative workers will find their finest, but most ex- 
acting opportunities for developing statistical technique—opportun- 
ities even finer than are offered by the recurrent phenomena of business 
cycles. It is conceivable that the tentative experimenting of' the 
present may develop into the most absorbing activity of economists 
in the future. If that does happen, the reflex influence upon economic 
theory will be more radical than any we can expect from the quan- 
titative analysis of ordinary behavior records.’ The most dazzling 
developments of the future may lie in this direction; but they are 
hardly more than a rosy glow upon the eastern horizon. 


VII 


So far my argument has run as follows: the increase of statistical 
data, the improvement of statistical technique, and the endowment of | 
social research are enabling economists to make a larger use of quan- 
titative analysis; in preparing for their work, the quantitative theorists 
usually find it necessary to formulate problems in a way different from 
that adopted by qualitative theorists; this technical necessity of re- 

` stating problems promises to bring about radical changes in economic 
theory, in particular to make the treatment of behavior more objective, 


‘Compare Lawrence K. Frank, “The Emancipation of Economics,” Asceatcaw 
Economic Review (March, 1924), vol. XIV, pp. 87, 88. 
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to emphasize the importance of institutions, and to promote the 
development of an experimental technique. 

All this seems plausible as I reel it off; yet it runs counter to pre- 
vailing views. According to the classical concept of method, the 
_ business of the statistician is merely to-verify conclusions established 
by deduction, and to discover disturbing causes which do not reveal 
themselves “to a reasoner engaged in the development of the more 
capital economic doctrines.” Thus said Cairnes.’ And even now 
some of the most distinguished statistical economists hold that their 
function is not to recast economic theory, but to provide a statistical 
complement for it. Professor Henry L. Moore, whose reformulation 
of Marshall’s problem of the relations between demand and price I 
have cited, has taken this position.’ What justification is there for a 
different opinion? Why should a freer use of quantitative analysis 
produce radical changes in economic theory? 

I think there is a deeper-lying reason for my conclusion than is 
generally recognized. Our qualitative theory has followed the logic 
of Newtonian mechanics; our quantitative work rests on statistical 
conceptions. Between the mechanical type of theory’ and the statis- 
tical type of theory there are differences which will force changes in 
our fundamental conceptions as we shift our emphasis from one type 
to the other. 

Let me expand this statement. In the hedonistic calculus which 
Jevons followed, man is placed under the governance of two sovereign 
masters, pain and pleasure, which play the same role in controlling 
human behavior that Newton’s laws of motion play in controlling 
the behavior of the heavenly bodies. Dr. Marshall’s conception of 
economic behavior as controlled by two opposing sets of motives is 
scarcely less mechanical in its logic. Indeed, any theorist who works 
by ascribing motives to men and arguing what they will do under 
guidance of these forces will produce a mechanical typé of explanation. 

Intermixed with speculation of this type in economics, there has 
usually been an element of broad observation upon average behavior. 
Quantitative work with statistics means the expansion and systemati- 
zation of this element of observation. It has its counterpart in 
physics, introduced by Clerk-Maxwell, just as speculation about the 
force of motives has its counterpart in Newtonian mechanics. Ex- 

pounding the statistical view of nature, Clerk-Maxwell wrote: 


Sengat those uniformities of nature which we observe in‘ our. experiments 
with quantities of matter containing millions of millions of molecules are. 


The Character and Logical Method of Political Economy, by J. E. Cairnes (2d 
ed., 1875), Lecture iii, section 5. 

*See his paper “The Statistical Complement of Pure Economics,” Quarterly Jour 
. sal of Economics (Nov, 1908), vol. XXIII, pp. 1—88. 
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uniformities of the same kind as those explained by Laplace and wondered 
at by Buckle, arising from the slumping together of multitudes of cases, 


“ 


each of which is by no means uniform with others.” “...... if the molec- 
ular theory of the constitution of bodies is true, all our knowledge of 
matter is of a statistical kind.” 

The difference between the mechanical and the statistical .conceptions 
of nature has been clearly worked out. in physics. The mechanical 
view involves the notions of sameness, of certainty, of invariant laws; 
the statistical view involves the notions of variety, of probability, of 
approximations. Yet Clerk-Maxwell’s “new kind of uniformity” 
was found to yield results in many physical problems which corre- 
sponded closely to results attained on mechanical lines. 

Such a close correspondence between the results based on speculation 
and the results based on statistical observation is not to be expected 
in economics, for three reasons.. First, the cases summed up in our 
statistics seldom if ever approach in number the millions of millions 
of molecules, or atoms, or electrons of the physicist. Second, the 
units in economic aggregates are less similar than the molecules or 
atoms of a given element. Third, we cannot approach closely the 
isolation practices of the laboratory. For these reasons the elements 
of variety, of uncertainty, of imperfect approximation are more 
prominent in the statistical work of the social sciences than in the sta- 
tistical work of the natural sciences. And because our statistical 
results are so marked by these imperfections they do not approach 
so closely to the results of our reasoning on the basis of assumed 
premises. Hence the development of statistical method may be ex- 
pected to make more radical changes in economic than it makes. in 
physical theory. 

Of course, this lack of close agreement between the results attain- 
able on the statistical and the mechanical views of nature in economics 
might be advanced as a reason for holding more strictly to the mechan- 
ical type of work. But that would be a wrong conclusion, provided 
our aim in economics is to understand the world of which we are a 
part. On this proviso, we seem bound to argue: the mechanical type 
of „speculation works with the notions of sameness, of certainty, of 
invariant laws. In economics these notions do not fit the phenomena 
closely. Hence we must put our ultimate trust in observation. And 
as fast as we can raise our observations to a scientific level we must 
drop the cruder, yet not wholly valueless, approximations attained 

by the mechanical type of work. 
© Quoted by J. T. Merz from Campbell and Garnett, “Life of Clerk-Maxwell,” 
History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century (2d ed, London, 1912), 
vol. II, pp. 600, 601. 


“Compare the admirable paper “On Measurement in Economics,” by Fred C. Mills, 
in The Trend of Eoonomics, edited by. R. G. Tugwell ( New York, 1924). 
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The growth of quantitative analysis which I foresee in economics, with 
its reformulation of old problems and its redistribution of emphásis, 
does not promise a speedy ending of the types of theory to which we 
are accustomed. For an indefinite time we shall probably have theo- 
rists who keep strictly to qualitative analysis and draw upon quanti- 

-tative work merely for occasional illustrations of their propositions. 
’ Others meanwhile will be extending the range of problems conceived 
and discussed in quantitative terms. But even in the work of the 
most statistically minded qualitative analysis will keep a place. 
Always our thinking will cover a field larger than our measurements ; 
the preconceptions that shape our ends, our first glimpses of new 
problems, our widest generalizations will remain qualitative in form. 
Indced qualitative work itself will gain in power, scope and interest 
as we make use of wider, more accurate and more reliable measure- 
ments. And, to repeat what I said in the beginning, quan- 
titative work cannot dispense with distinctions of quality. In the 
thinking of competent workers, the two types of analysis will codperate 
with and complement each other as peacefully in economics as they 
do in chemistry. 

Dr. Marshall’s dicta, which I took as my text, hold out small hope 
of rapid progress in our science. If qualitative analysis has really 
“done the greater part of its work,” and if the “growth of thorough 
realistic statistics” on which quantitative analysis “must wait” is 
slow, then Dr. Marshall’s hope that his pupils will render his own work 
obsolete is not likely to be realized.” I cherish a livelier optimism. 
With more abundant and more reliable data, more powerful methods, 

. and -more liberal assistance, the men now entering upon careers of 
research may go far toward establishing economics as a quantitative 
. science. In so far as they accomplish this aim, they will in trans- 
forming the subject make. obsolete not only the qualitative work of 
Dr. Marshall and others, ‘but also the crude begnnings of quantitative 
work which their elders are now producing. All of us share in wishing 
them the fullest measure of success. . 
Wester C. MITCHELL. 

Columbia University. - 

“Compare Dr. J. M. Keynes’s charming memoir, “Alfred Marshall, 19421924; 
Boonomio Journal ee 1924), vol. XXXIV, p. 866. 
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THE ECONOMISTS AND THE PUBLIC’ 


American life from colonial times until 1860 was teeming with 
economic events but, as seen from our present standpoint, almost bar- 
ren of fundamental economic thinking. During that time and. until 
more than a decade after the Civil War, American economics of the 
college classroom seems to have been almost entirely of the type of 
the early English textbooks or of their weak American imitations. 
` The Civil War fostered a national spirit and a policy of govern- 
mental favors to private industry, which extended to the municipal 
enterprises that were rapidly multiplying. Other business problems 
involving the relation of government to business were by that time 
beginning to loom large. After 1870 economic issues largely took 
the place in public interest that had been filled by the political issues 
before the Civil War: railroads, public service monopolies, industrial 
monopolies, organized labor, relations of employers and workmen, the 
monetary problem continually in new forms, the tariff forever reap- 
pearing and forever gonending again settlement at the polls, from that 
day to this. 

In all this turmoil of economic transition, for some years pro- 
fessional economic opinion gave no help or guidance. In 1865 there 
was in America but one person with the title of professor of political 
economy. He and nearly all of the academic teachers of economics 
for twenty years later (and many others for another twenty years), 
continued to teach the older English doctrine of free trade between 
countries and general laissez-faire doctrine in domestic affairs. This 


teaching in respect to foreign trade was out of accord with the public ' 


opinion then prevailing in the United States. The very doctrine of 
freedom in foreign trade which gave political economy at that time in 
England such great favor with the commercial classes caused it here 
to be rejected and, scorned as “mere theory” by the business interests 
that chiefly dominated public opinion and by the political party that 
was in power. Political economy was:conveniently dismissed as being 
in-conflict with the common sense of the practical business world. 
The young man on leaving college found himself entangled in sub- 
sidies, bounties and special favors that were growing up around many 
of the larger businesses. Not’ until the mugwump movement of the 
80°’s and 90’s that helped twice to put Grover Cleveland into the White 
_ House, did the academic free-trade doctrine of the old ‘school appear 
to have the slightest practical influence. Meantime, in -thousands 
of partisan editorials and speeches, a conventionalized picture was 


‘Address delivered at the University of Wisconsin on the occasion of the un- 
veiling of Dr. Richard T. Ely’s portrait, May 9, 1924. - 
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drawn of the theoretical college professor, so uninformed, so simple, 
and, worst of all, so “unpractical,” that he could not comprehend they + 
virtues of the American protective tariff. In a thousand. ways the 
notion was fostered that theory and practice have nothing to do with 
each other in public affairs—indeed, that their natural relationship 
is one of mutual contradiction. “Well enough in theory but no good 
in practice,” became a maxim of the business world with respect to ` 
any views of public policy that pongu to go beyond the most superfi- 
cial thinking. 

Despite such a discouraging ciosa a few vigorous young 
intellects of that day recognized the new economic issues and felt the 
need of their more systematic study. ‘Germany, with its more positive 
and constructive policies of social legislation then in full development, 
promised more help from its formulation of economic philosophy as 
well as its active social experimentation, than did England which had 
nothing but the old message of Ricardo and Mill. To Germany went 
a small group of young Americans for study in the universities under 
‘Knies, Roscher, Wagner, Schmoller, Brentano, Conrad and others, 
and returned to take up academic teaching. This marked a new con- 
ception of economic study, of its scope, of its spirit, of the kind and 
amount of preparation required for it. Among these young men in 
the decade of the seventies were J. B. Clark, E. J. James, H. W. Far- 
nam, S. N. Patten, R. T. Ely, A. T. Hadley, E. R. A. Seligman, A. W. 
Small, and F. W. Taussig; in the next decade, W. M. Daniels, H. B. 
Gardner, E. F. Gay, and others. Most of these men are still active 
in scholarly and in public work. It would be hard to find anywhere in 
the history of scholarship a higher average of success and achievement 
` than this little band of pioneers attained. purely some selective prin- 

ciple was at work to make possible such a’remarkable result. Our 
annual output of doctors of philosophy in economics now exceeds this 
number many fold, but when can we hope that among a thousand can- 
didates will be found another. such Hall of Fame? 

Because of this new impulse, political economy after 1880 began to 
claim increasing attention and respect in wider circles. These young 
men, while well versed in the old doctrines, had a fresh message. What- 
ever they may have thought abeut the tariff, they nearly all waved 
aside the question as of little relative importance. They strove to 
direct public attention to the many: internal national and state eco- 
nomic problems. They spoke for a vigorous policy of direction, in- 
stead of merely “hands off” of business. They had the energy and | 
confidence of youth. As Stevenson genially says: “It is as natural 
and as right for a young man to be imprudent and Staggerated as it is 
‘for old men to turn gray.” 
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But the public did not look naturally to the economists for guidance, 
+ Now: and then one would be called in to serve on a committee or to 
` help draft. a report on needed reforms in taxation or some similar 
subject. But until after 1900 the disregard and neglect of, economic 
opinion in America was notoriously in contrast with the respect shown 
to expert advice in such matters in other lands. The progress of 
economics in public esteem was coming mainly through the slower but 
surer process of publications on economics, read in ever-widening 
circles, and most of all, through college teaching by the new younger 
group.. The effects appeared after 1900, when academic economists 
began to be called upon more and more frequently as expert advisers 
on federal and state legislative commissions having to do with banking, 
immigration, railroads, public utilities, labor, accident compensation, 
tax reform, and many other subjects. The list of such cases would be 
a long one. Economists began likewise to be drafted into service as 
members of administrative commissions. They have been sent by 
our own government .or called by foreign governments to advise’ on 
industrial and financial matters or to undertake for a time delicate and 
important administrative duties in the Philippines, China, Porto Rico, 
San Domingo, Mexico, Honduras, Guatemala, Peru, Colombia, and 
elsewhere. 

The war period of 1917-18 greatly increased the appreciation of 
economics in the public service. No other academic discipline gained 
more in popular esteem. The effects appeared in many ways. Busi- 
ness men who had seen the work of economists during the war paid 
them the sincere flattery of outbidding the universities and opening: 
economic research departments. Various governmental departments 
retained economists who had been given leave of absence from college 
duties during the war, and created new positions for them as economic 
advisers. A lawyer who has been in various branches of the federal 
service expressed to me his recently formed opinion that the economist 
brings to legal economic questions a point of view always helpful and 
often illuminating. “There ought,” he declared, “to be a well-trained 
economist in every important bureau of the government and attached 
to every committee of Congress having to do with economic questions.” 

In some part this view has prospects of realization. But the making - 
of laws even on economic matters is still looked upon too much as an 
affair of political advantage, of sectional rivalry, and of class interests. 
The only technical training deemed necessary for either the legislator 
or the judge is of a legal nature. But an increasing number of cases 
passing through the lower courts and reaching the highest tribunals 
involve economic issues. Usually the two parties represented are in- 
dividuals or industrial corporations, but the chief party at interest is 
that numerous, unorganized voiceless company, “the common people.” 
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‘The just decision of these cases calls for economic insight rather than 
legal precedent; broad sympathies rather than jealous regard for 
individual property rights, when these are in conflict. i 

The difficulty has been enhanced by the defects of legislation. Popu- 
lar and congressional confusion on the economic issues has been hidden 
under vague legal phräses, without prescribing definite rules and stan- 
dards. To the courts is given the impossible task of deciding the 
meaning of these ambiguous statutes. Laws on economic matters are 
written like political platforms, so that they may mean all things to 
all men. Millions of dollars worth of litigation have in this way been 
packed into the words “fair” and “reasonable.” Because of this a 
great deal of unmerited criticism has been directed against our higher 
courts. The public, having dodged its responsibility for ‘clear think- ` 
ing and decision between the definite alternatives presented, and the 
legislators having dodged their responsibility, the question finally 
comes’ to the ultimate tribunal which must render judgment, even 
though it be by a vote of 5 to 4 or 4 to 3. At such a time a large part 
of the public complains, whichever way the decision goes. But has 
not the public itself to blame when it leaves public policy on economic 
matters to evolve by “judge made law”—a slow and costly process? 
Is the difficulty not due, in large part, to the failure to use the trained 
economist in the study, drafting, and administration of our economic 
legislation, and in interpreting it and in adjudicating the questions 
that arise under it? In building a costly house, architects are em- 
ployed; in making roads and bridges, engineers; in all the material 
arts. and sciences the value of special training is recognized. But 
the work of fitting our economic legislation and policy to rapidly 
changing conditions is still entrusted to men with little or no economic 
training. It was harshly said not long ago that “Americans are a 
nation ofi economic illiterates.” That might not be so bad, if the na- 
tion, when it has an economic statute to write, would employ an eco- 
nomic scribe. - 

The unwillingness of the public to: accept more fully the services 
of economics is in part due no doubt to the fact that economics does not 
present a definite body of well-organized knowledge and principles, 
such as, let us say, physics and chemistry. Economics has not as 
yet attained the objective scientific character of the natural sciences. 
Yet its clearer analysis of terms; its deeper insight into the nature 
of the problems; its emancipation from the various errors which beset 
popular thinking on the more complex economic relationships; its use 
of history, statistics, and observation; its considerable body of prin- ` 
ciples attained by wide experience and logical analysis; above all, its 
increasing scientific spirit comparable to the finer traditions of the 
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judiciary—these give economics at its best a strong claim to scientific 
standing and to popular confidence. / 

But still the difference between the “scientific” economic view and 
the popular view of most matters weakens popular trust of economics. 
We must not forget that the authority of natural science was long 
rejected in the same way. Even now, if the truth of thè roundness of 
the earth or of organic evolution were put to popular vote, and es- 
pecially if the scientific view went counter to the practical interests 
of influential classes, what would be the result? 

Democracy is peculiarly jealous of authority, even of scientific 
authority, in the field of human relationships and of public policy. 
This jealousy was probably never greater than now. The common 
man believes that his common sense is still a better and a safer guide 
than all the dogmas of the schools. The always ready rejection of 
“theory” is, as the psychologists today express it, “a defense reaction,” 
and this motive is skilfully played upon by demagogues whenever the 
appeal to popular. economic illusions is favorable to selfish aims. 

The future possibilities of economics in the service of the public 
depend, more than on anything else, on the public trust in economists 
as scientists and as men. To that subject we now turn. It presents 
two aspects, one as to the attitude of active business men toward scien- 
tific economics, the other as to the attitude of the masses. Of course, 
the attitude of the business world toward academic economics is vari- 
able. Business men differ among themselves as regards economic 
issues, and economic issues are constantly changing. Theoretical 
economics, therefore, enjoys varying fortunes, now in high esteem, 
now under the frown of the practical business world, or of this or that 
part of it. Whenever the precepts of economics favored, or could be > 
made to appear to favor, the commercial interests, its virtues were 
unduly extolled ; but when the precepts of economics have been opposed 

. to dominant commercial interests, it has been either ignored or con- 
demned. The greatest prestige ever enjoyed by political economy 
was in England in the first half of the nineteenth century. Then the 
chief message of Adam Smith and his followers, to release commerce 
and industry from the old shackles of monopoly, special favors, and 
governmental meddling, happened to be in accord with the interest 
both of the English masses and of the manufacturing and commercial 
classes, These had grown rich in the Industrial Revolution and 
politically were gaining rapidly in power. The ill-understood “law of 
supply and demand” was invoked by business and finance to silence all 

: opposition to their plans; and the precept “hands off of business” was 

the summation of all legislative wisdom in economic affairs. 
These precepts were repudiated only in respect to humanitarian 
legislation to correct evil conditions in factories and mines. In that 
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. case, it was the representatives of commercial interests that invoked 
most strongly the authority of political economy as a code of infalli- 
ble wisdom, of eternal and immutable laws, forbidding any action that 
could cut down private profits. They declaimed that the self-interest 
of any employer was always and everywhere the surest guide to the 
welfare of all other people. The authoritative political economists 
outside of active business, men of scholarly tastes with liberal politi- 
cal views, were very chary of committing themselves to any such defi- 
nite and dogmatic assertions of the beneficence of private industry. 
As, toward the end of the nineteenth century, this lukewarmness be- 
came more evident, and the sympathy of academic economics for gen- 
eral welfare became more marked, the vogue of political economy 
among British business interests sensibly declined. Still; in the con- 
ditions of England, the general doctrine of free trade continues to be 
in accord in large measure both with national welfare and the interests 
of the commercial classes. ` In England it never has become customary 
as in America to disparage the systematic economics of the schools 
as “mere theory” and therefore worthless, while really English political 
economy has continued to be more doctrinaire and old-fashionedly ab- 
stract than with us. 

The course of true love between the business world and academic 
economics in America has never run smooth. Business has been more 
uncertain of the way economics might affect its interests; it has blown 
hot and cold, invoking at times the immutable laws of political econ- 
omy in behalf of its own contentions, and then denouncing the pro- 
“fessional economists for their ignorance of those laws (as business men 
understood them). No other country in the modern world ever grant- 
ed such princely favors to private business to foster the rapid growth 
of industry as did the United States in the nineteenth century. Wit- 
ness the general land policy, grants to railroads and bounties to other 
private enterprises, special favors in taxation, corporate privileges 
conferring public rights and functions upon banks and other under- 
takings, and the most general and generous eleemosynary tariff ever 
known. This complex system of public favors to private industry was 
in full force by 18'70 before there was any considerable body of .eco- 
nomic doctrine developed on our soil. 

While this policy of special favors to private citizens was rapidly 
alienating our magnificent national domain and squandering the public 
patrimony of future generations, the private individuals and the busi- 
ness interests that were profiting made no appeal to the laws of 
political economy against this action. Their appeal was all to the 
public and to Congress to give quickly and generously. Very soon 
the corporation problem loomed large. In the great enterprises which 
had grown up under special favors, monopoly and all conceivable 
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forms of restraint of trade began to flourish like tropical weeds. The’ 
public was beginning to demand some regulation of this pseudo-com- 
petition, some control of the ambiguous private industries that were 
performing in large measure public functions. Against all such 
attempts to regulate or control corporate industries, business leaders 
protested. The beneficiaries of special favors from the government 
and the public declared loudly that private business must be left un- 
touched by government. But they did not in remorse offer to return 
the. gifts they had received. Manufacturers saw no inconsistency in 
continuing to laud the high statesmanship of “protective” tariffs, in 
the same breath in which they proclaimed the sanctity of the great ` 
economic principle of free competition. 

Here began to appear more clearly a paradoxical contrast between 
the views of trained economists and the views of business men in res- 
pect to economic questions. The exponent of practical business in- 
voked abstract principles very dogmatically whenever he thought: they 
favored his case; the academic economist became more realistic, recog- 
nizing the conflict of facts with the old assumptions. Rarely from 
economists but constantly from business and financial interests have 
been heard, and continue to be heard, such phrases as “the eternal laws 
of political economy,” “unchangeable economic principles,” “the fun- 
damental law of supply and demand.” The economists have not lost 
faith in the virtues of free competition tn industry where it actually 
exists or is possible, as among the members of fairly equal economic 
classes. But they see clearly that in actual life these conditions have 
become more and more rare. Regulation and control may be neces- 
sary at times to conserve certain human values not reducible to terms 
of profits or of material wealth, or to restore and replace competition — 
where it has been lost in special privilege and economic inequality. On 
many of the gravest economic issues of the last third of a century the 
academic economists have supported the popular demand as against 
the views in dominant business circles. So on railroad rate and public 
utility regulation, on immigration, on social insurance, on the general 
question of labor organization, on many features of the organization 
of the banking system, the establishment of postal savings and of the 
parcel post. On these and other questions, the typical attitude of 
leading academic economists in America since, let us say, about 1885, 
has usually been out of accord with the typical attitude of leading 
business men. — l 
_ In consequence, the spokesmen of business lose few opportunities 
to disparge the academic economist, while they profess high regard for 
political economy as they conceive it to be. But this ‘infallible code 
of wisdom only practical business men are competent to interpret. 
One business man recently wrote to a university instructor in eco- 
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` nomics: “It is strange that you teachers of economics should feel 
called upon to show so much consideration to uneconomic theories, to 
propositions that I should term economic immoralities or economic 
crimes.” And he concludes admonishingly: “The laws of economics 
are natural and immutable. Men discover them but they do not make 
them and cannot change them,” which is suggestive of the statistical 
. maxim that “while figures won’t lie, Lars will figure.” 
This, let us hope, is an extreme, not a normal instance, but it reflects 
a widespread distrust and dislike, in business circles, of academic eco- 
nomics. A man of great prominence in engineering and business, 
writing recently under the inclusive title “What the professors don’t 
know,” declared: “Nowhere do the universities fail more miserably 
than in the teaching of economics and political science, for,in these 
subjects, as in a paddock, romp most of the professional cranks and 
demagogues.” The vice-president of one of our greatest railroads ' 
not long ago, addressing a meeting of alumni of one of the great 
universities on the subject of “socialism and our colleges,” gave cre- 
dence to the view that the American Economic Association, composed 
(as he says) “entirely of professors of economics” ‘in all the colleges 
of the United States, has been captured by the radicals. The dis- 
tinguished railroad official then, out of the wealth of his ignorance of 
academic conditions, proceeds by the aid of imagination to explain 
how it happens. It seems that in his thought these professors of 
economics are all foreign born or children of foreign born: “inbred 
through centuries of oppression,” “ignorant of our ideals and history,” 
but having an “intense desire for education.” Their studious habits 
prevent their association with their fellow students, and they take 
their higher degrees with little conception of American life, and with 
the spirit of revolt still “latent or active in all of them,” and with 
warped ideas of our national life. Observe, he says not just some of 
them, but all of them, showing that he has neglected no slightest detail 
in the investigation of his subject. Then, he continues, as they have 
taken high stand in economics “it is but natural that in the selection 
of tutors and assistant professors these men should be chosen.” Full 
professorships then evidently come as a matter of course, by the rule 
of seniority. The inventor of these quaint thoughts was proud enough 
of them to pay, or to have his railroad pay, for printing and distrib- 
uting this amusing address, to spread in wider business circles his 
own prejudice against the intelligence and patriotism of American 
scholars. i 
Freedom of thought and of teaching in economics in American col- 
leges is a matter of the highest concern to the public welfare. If men 
successful and powerful in their business enterprises believe such ideas 
as those just quoted, they make it a virtue to impress their views upon 
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the public and upon college teachers. I have before me a copy of a 
letter sent by an alumnus of a small college to the professor of eco- 
nomics there, recommending as gospel a book written in Wall Street 
in undiscriminating praise of the merits of riches and of rich men. 
The writer said: “I believe that a lesser amount of radical teachings 
and more serious consideration of the real functions of brains and 
capital on the part of college and university students will materially 
aid in the development of men of the caliber needed today.” Writing 
at the time that endowment campaigns were in progress, he naively 
adds: “I do not presume to dictate in any manner the policy to be 
followed in.......... college in connection with the teaching of eco- 
nomics, but as an alumnus Si ' 

Fortunately, such sentiments and influences do not dominate the 
university situation in anything like the degree or the manner in which 
university muck-rakers such as Upton Sinclair and Thorstein Veblen 
believe: for one reason, because the economic teachers are not, for the 
most part, supine and submissive in such matters. They have not 
accepted, and it is their public duty not to accept, the “hired man” 
conception of the college teacher’s position. They do not concede in the 
least that college trustees and alumni own the colleges as their private 
property, and can hire opinion and training in college faculties as they 
hire workmen in their factories to do and make whatever the employer 
directs. A higher professional spirit in college faculties, and a fairly 
sound (though not yet perfect) public opinion on academic freedom of 
teaching, frustrate in large measure these attempts to degrade the 
ideals and position of American teachers. Institutions of higher edu- 
cation are performing public functions. They are not the private 
property of the trustees but a priceless social agency in civilized states. 

Contrary to general belief, the danger of interference is probably 
greater from little business than from big business. The larger uni- 
versities, both state and quasi-private foundations, are comparatively 
free, both because they are more conspicuous in the public eye, and be- 
cause the larger men of affairs composing their boards of trustees 
have a clearer understanding of their own limitations and a higher 
conception of- their own duties in the matter. Some of them may fret 
and chafe and privately protest in no uncertain terms their contempt 
of academic imbecility, but after all they find they can do little. The 
danger of such interference is, I believe, greater in the small colleges 
than in the large ones. The issues there are likely to be not so much 
those of broader economic opinions or policies, as pettier things touch- 
ing the private pocketbooks of influential alumni. Such are questions 
of franchises to local public utilities in which trustees may be inter- 
ested, relations between labor and capital in neighborhood industries, 
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and even educational policies regarding summer schools or dormitories 
that may conflict with the personal interests of local. business men. 

The unfortunate net resultant of these many forces is that the 
business world generally holds a poor opinion of scientific political 
economy in its relation to the larger problems of public policy. In 
such matters, business sentiment and authoritative economic opinion 
are not in very close agreement. But this does not prevent a high 
and growing appreciation of the usefulness to business of many of the 
more recent developments within the field of the immediately practical 
price economics. Thus business welcomes academic courses in statis- 
tics, accountancy, marketing, and dozens of other subjects, so far as 
these are treated as merely vocational training. Political economy’ 
is welcome to help drag the car of the business Juggernaut, but is 
denied competency to help guide the car of state. 

From this side a real danger threatens the integrity and the scien- 
tific character of political economy. It is the danger of the business 
economist. By this is meant not the scientist pursuing research in 
business problems—a most worthy activity—but the business man for 
his own purposes assuming the title and the role of the scientist. Im- 
itation is the sincerest flattery, and the quick success of the applica- 
tion of economic research in throwing light on some of the concrete 
problems of business has led to twisting the title “economist” into new 
and ambiguous meanings. Self-styled “economists” now head many 
private bureaus operated for profit; and many banks and corporations 
have recently installed an economic department alongside of their 
legal department. Recall that our new Attorney General of the United 
States has declared that the law has tended to lose the character- 
istics of a learned profession and to take on those of mere business. 
This danger now threatens economics. What does the word “econ- 
omist” mean? <A glorified publicity agent broadcasting opinions 
that have passed the censorship, of the counting office? If such be 
` the understanding of the public, if a clear distinction be not made 
between business advisers and scientific students in economics, then 


has the business world accomplished by indirection what no attacks |» 


on academic freedom succeeded in doing: it has destroyed the scientific 
significance, the claim to public confidence, that the term economist 
has begun to carry. The counterfeit, the debased coin, if accepted 
and allowed to circulate, will drive out the coin of genuine metal. l 

A particular danger threatens in the use of economic expert ser- 
vice in the employ of private corporations to support their efforts to 
defeat public prosecutions for violations of the laws regulating busi-` 
ness. Even the task of research in preparing evidence for this pur- 
pose is beset by temptations which can easily transform the psychology 
of the judicial and scientific inquirer into that of the paid advocate. 
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The economic expert witness for a private corporation has an even. 
more hazardous task. The notoriously high fees that are paid for 
this kind of service magnify the temptation. Of course the evil would be 
equally great if witnesses for the government adjusted their economic 
theories to fit the legal theory of the prosecutor. But the government 
rarely, if ever, has been in a position to employ such services. And 
there is this deeper difference, that private parties may profit by the 
aid of unsound economic principles; the public, in the long run, never. 
The ultimate public interest demands always the truth, and the whole 
truth. The economist putting his training at the service of the state 
or nation in matters of economic policy may be at the same time one 
hundred per cent scientist and patriot. 

So-called “business” constitutes much the smaller part of the na- 
tion. It does not include farmers, laborers, organized or unorganized, 
professional workers, and most of the small industrialists and trades- 
men. It would be pleasant if we could say that the professional econ- 
omist enjoyed fully among these groups the prestige and complete 
confidence which is denied him by “business.” But this is not so, or is 
so in limited measure. The “popular” attitude toward the economist 
is varied and diverse according to the issues and from one group to 
another. l 

It was remarked above that economic opinion usually has been in 
accord with the chief popular demands in respect to economic legis- 
lation. But a number of exceptions should be observed, where the 
general academic economic opinion long was or still is out of accord 
with popular views. For example, all competent economic authority 
recognized the futility of trying to enforce competition in rates of 
railroads and public utilities, at least a third of a century before 
public opinion could be brought to authorize monopoly and pooling 
under government supervision. All academic students of the banking 
question advocated a more centralized banking system long before 
public prejudice in favor of purely localized banking could be over- 
come. Economic opinion has continued to condemn the overgrown 
system of tariff favors, while a majority of the electorate has accepted 
the specious arguments of the beneficiaries of the tariff. The most 
remarkable aspect of public opinion on the tariff has been, and is, the 
attitude of the farmer. The American farmer of the great north and 
west has, under skilful political guidance, continued patiently to main- 
tain a scheme of taxation that is against his own interests even more 
clearly than it is against that of the whole people. 
` These and similar cases have served to confirm in some quarters the 
opinion that the academic economists are “the minions of capital,” ` 
the hired spokesmen of “big business.” Sometimes the situation is a 
comedy of errors. - Academic economists incur popular distrust be- 
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cause they are supposed to echo and reflect the opinions of the 
business world, while business distrusts them as dangerous radicals 
because they refuse to worship at the altar of Mammon. They find 
themselves between two fires, and assailed from two directions. Their 
_ fate is that of those who amid tense and partisan feelings try to pre- 
serve a fair and judicial spirit. What a rare thing is the scientific 
spirit, and especially rare in matters touching human relationships! 
Men seem to be by impulse opportunists and propagandists in all that 
touches their immediate self-interest. The scientific spirit is an ac- 
quired habit, only to be gained by prolonged effort and training and un- 
der favoring conditions. But how essential to social progress and to the 
preservation of civilization that somewhere in society shall be men 
fitted by training, protected and supported by public opinion, and 
inspired by high professional spirit, to study the great economic 
issues as far as possible free from the bias of any one class! 

Distrust of academic economics from the side of the masses, par- 
ticularly from labor, organized and unorganized, is inevitable. Labor 
finds that the economists generally do not agree with a goodly num- 
ber of organized labor’s ideas and policies; and that economists do 
stand for law enforcement and for individual freedom at times and 
places where organized labor sees the ends justifying the means. 
--Whoever is not with labor is against it, say they. The differences 
that unexpectedly appear between economic opinion and “business” 
opinion often puzzle labor rather than win its confidence. The sit- 
uation appears simple enough to the manual workers. Academic 
economists belong to the white-collar class. Their outward manner 
of life, their daily personal associations, and their family connections 
differ in no marked respect from those of the employers. This being 
so, why should “labor” generally be ready to trust the economists? 
It is against human nature. 

But why should not the business world for the same reasons be more 
than willing to abide by such arbitrators? Contrary to the absurd 
assertion before quoted from a prominent business source, the fact is 
that nearly all economists of any prominence in this country are 
native Americans, most of them tracing their families proudly back 
to colonial days. They spring from the propertied classes, and 
usually are themselves in some modest measure owners of property. 
They have fathers, brothers, sons or other kinsfolk that are active and 
successful in business and in the conservative professions. To picture 
them as radicals, socialists, bolshevists, or to talk of their wishing to. 
overthrow the Constitution of the United States as has been done 
by spokesmen of the National Civic Federation, is either a slander or 
a joke. Yet such sentiments are reiterated by men of large affairs 
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accustomed to compliance and incensed at any opposition to their 
precise views of the supremacy of “big business” in our social scheme. 
If business policies do not exist by divine right, if they are ever to be 
subjected to the examination and criticism of any citizens but those 
that create and profit by them, who can be considered by the business 
world to be fair and competent if not the academic economist? Does 
typically American bourgeois origin: disqualify? Does success in 
scholarly endeavor? Does long study and special training? Does the 
scientific spirit? Does the comparative security of tenure of the 
college teacher breed a prejudice against that which is good in es- 
tablished institutions? © 

Perhaps the difficulties in the way of economics taking its due place 
in business and government have been made to appear greater than 
they are. A perfect picture would show many brighter features. 
Many business leaders have an enlightened conception of the present 
economic situation. They appreciate rightly the need of disinterested 
study, and the service that special training may render in guiding our 
economic development. On the other side, many outstanding men 
in the labor and in the farmers’ movement have largely lost their dis- 
trust of “middle-class theorists,” and recognize in them men seeking 
sincerely truth and justice. On the whole economics is not losing 
influence with the general public; its training and its service are now. 
more heartily and more widely welcomed in business and in ae 
than ever before. 

But in themselves the difficulties set forth are very real and formi- 
dable. The complexities of modern life in all social relations have 
grown so like Jack’s bean stalk, while human understanding of them, 
human nature and the capacity of men to live sociably together have 
not developed at an equal pace. The truth of this came to the world 
ten years ago with a shock. Throughout the nineteenth century the 
civilized nations, like children with new-found toys, rejoiced in each 
new wonder of material progress. Suddenly we were made to realize 
how far material progress had outstripped spiritual growth. 

Race, biologic quality, human psychology are the foundations and 
substructures on which any civilization is built. Are these present 
foundations strong enough to stand the increasing pressure of the 
enormous superstructure of our material achievements? Many men 
are asking whether indeed civilization has not already begun its de- 
scent into the twilight of the gods. There is no longer doubt in any 

. thoughtful mind that the danger that threatens the world can be 
averted only by drafting all the powers of science, and all the finer 
possibilities of human nature, into the service of a new statesmanship. 

In this undertaking economics must have a large part. But it is 
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not the applications of economics to private business that are most 
important in this regard, valuable as these applications may be for 
enhancing the efficiency of production. For what is to be gained by 
merely heaping up that material wealth with which civilization is 
already top-heavy? Wealth, and ever more wealth. Is this to be our 
everlasting cry? Forever grasping at the means and forgetting the 
ends of human life and welfare? The need of the nation is not more 
wealth, but more wisdom in the art of using wealth toward rational 
aims. This is the slowly attained ideal of the worthiest economic 
thought of our time. It makes economics not the slave of industry, 
rather it would make industry the servitor of mankind. 

Frank A. Ferrer. 
Princeton University. : 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE TREND OF REAL WAGES 


It is the purpose of this paper to take a long-run view of the course 
of real wages, and to consider the leading factors affecting the wage 
trend together with the major fluctuations about this trend. 


“ I 


Chart 1 shows a comparison of two wage curves. Curve A was 
constructed by joining together several series.’ The data are for daily 
wages from 1840 to 1890, for full-time weekly earnings from 1890 
to 1914 and for actual weekly earnings from 1914 to 1928. Curve 
B is an average of the index numbers of the weekly wages of laborers 
and artisans compiled by the department of statistics of the Russell 


‘Previous articles on the, trend of real wages -appearing in the Review are as 
follows: I. M. Rubinow, “The Recent Trend of Real Wages” (Dec., 1914, pp. 798- 
817); F. W. Jones, “Real Wages in Recent Years” (June, 1917, pp. 819-880); Paul 
H. Douglas and Frances Lamberson, “The Movement of Real Wages, 1890-1918” 
(Sept. 1921, pp. 409-426). 

*Curve A consists of the following series: (a) From 1840 to 1860 and again from 
1880 to 1890 the Falkner index was used. It is a simple average of 61 series be- 
ginning with 1840 and 648 series in the latter period. These series cover from 
nine to twenty-one industries; the cotton, woolen, and metal industries are heavily 
represented (see pp. 172-4 Senate Report no. 1894). I have used Falkner’s simple 
average index in preference to his weighted average. In this connection see 
Mitchells criticism of the method of welghting used (p. 172 in Gold, Prices and 
Wages). Falkner’s simple average index indicates a smaller increase in wages 
than his weighted index; it is the more conservative of the two, but it is not alk 
that is to be desired. (b) From 1860 to 1880 Wesley Mitchell’s welghted average 
index, more scientifically constructed than the Falkner index, was used. Mitchell’s 
method, applied to the other periods covered by the Aldrich report, would no 
doubt yleld a more accurate index, but the labor involved is great, and it is not 
likely that the results would be nearly as significant as for the period of great 
price and wage fluctuations in the sixties and seventies. (See Mitchell: Gold, 
Prices and Wages, p. 120.) (c) From 1890 to 1914 the index constructed by 
Douglas and Lamberson (Am. Econ. Rev., Sept, 1921, pp. 409-426) is used. It is 
a simple average for ten industries. The general reliability of this index for 
the period in question can be checked by comparing it with the weighted index for 
forty-one industries computed by the Bureau of Labor for 1890 to 1907 (see 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, July, 1908, p. T) and with the index computed by 
W. I. King for; the period 1890 to 1912 (see Wealth and Income of tha People of 
the United States, p. 208). These indices are all for manufacturing and mechanical 
industries. King also presents a weighted index of manufacturing, agriculture, 
mining and railroading. This general index shows a greater rise in money wages 
from 1890 to 1912 than the manufacturing-wage index, due to the sharper upward 
trend of wages in agriculture and mining. (d) From 1914 to 1928 a weighted index 
` of the average weekly earnings in the two states, New York and Wisconsin, was 
constructed, the weights used being 5 and 1 respectively, corresponding roughly to 
the relative number of wage-earners employed in manufacturing in the two states. 
For weekly-earnings data see New York Industrial Bulletin and the Wisoonsin 
Labor Market. 





Sage Foundation.” .The curves are independently derived and based 
on somewhat different data, yet the correspondence is remarkably 
close, giving reasonable assurance that either curve gives at least the 
general trend of money wages with substantial accuracy. . 

~ Daily and weekly wages are used in preference to hourly rates or . 
earnings since the latter obviously do not give a correct index of the 


Dr. Ralph G. Hurlin kindly supplied the figures. The data came largely from 
governmental sources including Massachusetts reports, the Weeks and Falkner re- 
ports, and the bulletins of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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trend of the money income received from wages. If, for example, 
there had been a decline in the hours worked it might appear from the 
hourly earnings as though there had been a gain both in leisure and 
wages, when in fact it might well be that the income from wages was 
no larger than before. By using daily or weekly wages it is possible 
to differentiate more clearly the gains or losses in leisure from the 
gains or losses in the wage income. 

But daily and weekly wages give a correct picture of the trend of the 
wage income only on condition that the trend of unemployment remains 
approximately the same. - This assumption can neither be proved nor 
disproved by existing information. A comparison will be made later, 
however, between the trend of real wages measured by daily and 
weekly wages and the trend of real wages measured by annual earnings. 

It is not possible to get a thoroughly reliable index of the cost of 
living prior to 1913. We have the retail prices of food as far back as 
1890. Beyond this we have to rely on wholesale prices. But we can 
at least do much better than simply take the general wholesale price 
level. In so far as it is impossible to get retail prices we shall at least _ 
be much nearer the truth as to changes in the cost of living if we con- 
struct an index for food, clothing, fuel, light, and house furnishings 
weighted roughly according to the expenditures of workingmen’s fam- 
ilies. An interesting example of this method is the index recently con- 
structed by Professor N. J. Silberling for Great Britain.in the period 

. 1779 to 1850. 

Using the data described in the footnote below’ I have constructed a 

‘Of. the Supplement to the Review of Hoonomio Statistios for October, 1928. Mr. 
Silberling gives a weight of 42 to foods, 8 to clothing, 4 to fuel (coal) and 2 to 
light (tallow). The commodities in the food group with their weights are as fol- 
lows: wheat (15); mutton (6); beef (6); butter (5); oats (8); sugar (8); tea 
(2); coffee (1); tobacco (1). The commodities in the clothing group are: wool 
(8); cotton (8); flax (1); leather (1). . 

*This series was constructed in the following manner: 

(a) For the period 1820 to 1840 a weighted index number was constructed 
consisting of the following series: foods, clothing, fuel (coal) and light (candles). 
The weights are roughly similar to those used for the period 1840 to 1860 (see below). 
The food group consists of the following commodities: flour (15), beef (16), pork 
(1), butter (11), sugar (6), coffee (5), cheese (1), fruit (8), fish (1), lard (2), 
molasses (1), tea (2). The weights (given in parenthesis) are roughly according to 
the expenditures of 282 families as given on page 62 of Senate Report no. 1894, 
part 1. The clothing group consists of cotton sheetings (3), wool (8), leather (1). 
I have used Mr. Silberling’s weights for this group. 

(b) . For the period 1840 to 1890 the Falkner weighted cost-of-living index was 
used, The series consists of a weighted index of food (41.0), clothing (158), fuel 
and light (5.9), house furnishings (2.5), and miscellaneous (8.8). The food group 
consists of beans, bread, butter, coffee, cheese, eggs, fish, flour, fruit, lard, corn 
meal, bacon, beef, ham, lamb, mutton, pork, milk,, molasses, rice, salt, spices, sugar, 
tallow, and potatoes weighted according to expenditures (Senate Report no. 1894, 
p. 62). The clothing group consists of women’s dress goods, silks, linen goods, 
hosiery, underwear, cotton textiles, cassimeres, suitings, checks, overcoatings, flan- 
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cost-of-living index for the period 1820-1923. The index numbers 
are given in table II. In table I a comparison of the index numbers 
of foods, clothing, the cost of living,’ and general wholesale prices’ is 
made by decades. It is clear that, during the first five decades par- 
ticularly, the cost-of-living index was considerably below the general 
price level relative to 1918. This can be accounted for by the low 
price of foodstuffs in the early decades. On the other hand, clothing 
prices were very high. In 1820 the index number for clothing stood at 
215 while the index number for foods was only 56; the average figures 
for the decade of the twenties were 171 and 54 respectively. Probably 
the cost-of-living index would be lower in the early period than here 
shown, if it had been possible to include rent.” 


nels, blankets, leather, hides, boots and shoes. The weights used are according 
to the expenditures of 282 families. Many of the commodities included in the 
miscellaneous group do not logically belong in a cost-of-living index, but the 
inclusion of this group does not vitiate the results appreciably since the whole 
miscellaneous group was given a weight of only 8.8, against a total of 68.6, It, 
does not appear to have been commonly recognised that the Falkner weighted index 
was intended to be a cost-of-living index. The‘system of weighting used may be 
criticized from the standpoint of a general price index, but this it never purported 
to be. The writer believes that this weighted index gives a reasonably accurate 
picture of'the wholesale prices of food, clothing, fuel and house furnishings. The 
fods used are geniune food items and not the raw materials out of which the 
finished product is made. In the clothing group, on the other hand, cloth rather 
than clothing predominates. In the period in question, however, purchases of 
cloth were more important than purchases of ready-made clothing. It is of course 
impossible to say to what extent the wholesale prices of these things give a correct 
picture of the movements of the cost of living. We know from Mitchell’s studies 
that the divergence between wholesale prices and retail prices was very considerable 
during the perlod of the great price upheaval. The index here given exaggerates 
the rise in the cost of living In this period. By the decade of the eighties, however, 
it is probable that wholesale prices and retail prices had reached a fairly normal 
adjustment. The cost-of-living Index (wholesale prices) here presented for the 
United States declined 8 per cent from the decade 1850-9 to the decade 1880-9. 
The British cost-of-living index, given in terms of retail prices, declined 6 per cent 
in the same period. On the other hand it is possible that the spread between 
wholesale prices and retail prices has been growing wider. If this is so, the cost 
of living was relatively lower in the early decades than the index shows. 


*For the period 1860-1880 it is possible to get a more accurate picture of the move- 
ment of living costs by using Mitchell’s index. Unfortunately it is not feasible 
to join Mitchell’s figures to the Falkner index, because in the extraordinary price 
decline from 1865 to 1880 retail prices lagged behind wholesale prices. If the re- 
tail price series were joined to the wholesale price series before this maladjustment 
had been fully rectified; it ia obvious that the whole curve would be thrown out of 
line. 

This series was constructed from the index of wholesale prices made by the 
present writer for the period 1601-1840 (Cf. Quart. Pub. Am. Stat. Assoc, Decem- 
ber, 1915), Falkner’s simple average index for 1840 to 1890, and the index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from 1890 to 1920. 

"The difference would not be great if we may judge at all by the prices of 
building materials. The index number for building materials for the decade of the 
forties was 70 (1918 being 100). 
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TasLe I (1913 = 100) 








Decade Food Clothing Cost of living General 
wholesale prices 
1820-9 54 171 80 104 
1830-9 60 161 83 108 
1840-9 56 ` 124 74 93 
1850-9 71 122 86 94 
1860-9 100 197 124 136 
1870-9 90 135 102 109 
1880-9 15 104 83 87 
1890-9 68 83 72 73 
1900-9 18 91 83 87 
1913 100 100 100 100 








By means of the cost-of-living index we may now make an estimate 
of the movement of real wages. Table II gives the index numbers. 

The real-wage index here presented corresponds closely with esti- 
mates made for Great Britain. Table III gives the comparison by ten- 
year periods. Beginning with 1850 the British wages are given in 
terms of retail prices (house rent is included). 

Table IV compares the real annual earnings (derived from the 
Census of Manufactures) with the daily and weekly index numbers. 
Except for the year 1869 the two series correspond quite closely. The 
general trend is unmistakably the same. 

The curve for real wages is plotted in chart 2 on semi-logarithmic 
paper. The trend has been fitted to the data by the free-hand method. 
The marked decline in real wages appearing in the decade of the six- 
ties is doubtless an exaggeration and therefore the trend was drawn 
so as to discount this decline. The trend here shown [Y = b(1+r)*] 
shows a uniform rate of increase unlike the linear trend (y = m x-+b) 
which indicates a diminishing rate of increase. The rate of increase in 
the trend as given is 1.04 per cent per annum. This trend is of 
course not to be taken too seriously. Certainly the latter portion of 
it will be considerably altered by the course of events during the next 
decade.: 


n 


So far as the general trend is concerned, it is clear that the dominant 
factor is the increase in production. The production index’ plotted. 
in chart 2 has been reduced to a per capita basis by dividing the 

- series by the index numbers of persons gainfully employed. It is an 


‘This curve was derived from an ayerage of the indices of W. W. Stewart (Ass. 
Econ. Rev., March, 1921, p. 68) and E. E. Day (Review of Economic Statisttes, 
1921, pp. 20, 87). The index has been extended back to:1880 by using W. I. King’s 
series for this decade. 
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TABLE II (1913 = 100) 











Index of | Index of | Index of Index of | Index of | Index of 
Year| money cost of real ‘Year | money cost of real 
wages! living wages! wages living -| wages 
1820 36 88 41 1873 85 106 80 
1821 36 84 43 1874 82 107 77 
1822 37 86 43 1875 77 106 73 
1823 37 82 45 1876 74 101 73 
1824 37 76 49 1877 68 93 73 
1825 37 18 47 1878 67 86 78 
1826 37 14 50 1879 66 78 85 
1827 36 11 47 1880 66 86 77 
1828 37 16 49 1881 68 89 76 
1829 37 78 47 1882 70 90 78 
1830 37 72 51 1883 71 88 81 
1831 38 15 51 1884 71 84° 85 
1832 38 77 49 1885 70 77 91 
1833 39 75 52 1886 70 77 91 
1834 39 69 57 1887 72 78 92 
1835 39 81 48 1888 73 79 92 
1836 40 92 43 1889 73 81 90 
1837 40 97 41 1890 74 77 96 
1838 40 96 42 1891 74 76 97 
1839 40 96 42 1892 75 75 100 
1840 41 80 51 1893 75 76 99 
1841 41 81 51 1894 72 71 101 
1842 41 14 55 1895 73 70 104 
1843 40 69 58 1896 74 69 107 
1844 40 70 57 1897 74 67 110 
1845 41 72 57 1898 74 69 107 
1846 42 78 54 1899 75 12 104 
1847 42 78 54 1900 77 76 101 
1848 43 73 59 1901 78 75 104 
1849 43 69 62 1902 81 78 104 
1850 43 73 59 1903 83 81 102 
1851 42 81 52 1904 83 81 102 
1852 42 80 53 1905 85 81 105 
1853 43 86 50 1906 88 85 104 
1854 45 86 52 1907 92 90 102 
1855 46 90 5i 1908 91 87 105 
1856 46 92 50 1909 92 91 101 
1857 47 94 50 1910 94 94 100 
1858 46 93 49 1911 95 92 103 
1859 46 85 54 1912 98 96 102 
1860 47 82 57 1913 100 100 100 
1861 47 77 61 19142 102 102 100 
1862 48 96 51 1915 104 104 100 
1863 55 109 50 1916 118 iil 106 
1864 64 141 45 1917 134 131 102 
1865 72 191 38 1918 168 159 106 
1866 76 154 49 1919 193 183 105 
1867 78 136 57 1920 232 208 112 
1868 79 143 55 1921 207 182 114 
1869 83 125 66 1922 201 168 120 
! 1870 84 119 71 1923 220 i71 129 
1871 86 112 17 
1872 85 109 78 





*The index constructed by joining various series is used. See footnote 1 above. 
"If we confine ourselves to New York and compare the weekly earnings In New 


' 
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incorrect procedure to reduce such production indices as we have to` 
a population basis. Much of our national production is not registered 
in these indices since they take no account of production which is not 




















TABLE III 
Years | Real wages: Real wages: 
* Great Britain! United States 

1790-9 37 
1800-9 41 
1810-9 41 
1820-9 47 46 
1830-9 47 48 
1840-9 49 56 
1856-9 58 52 
1860-9 63 53 

. 1870-9 14, 77 
1880~9 84 85 
1890-9 98 103 
1900-9 102 103 
1913 100 100 








10f. Sir Wiliam Beveridge (Economic Journal, September, 1928, p. 462); G. 
H. Wood (Journal of Royal Statistical Society, March, 1909); and N. A Silberling 
(Review of Economio Statistics, supplement, October, 1928). For Great Britain, 
agricultural wages are used from 1790 to 1850. Fragmentary data on industrial 
wage-earners indicate that the real wage index for this group ran about one eighth 
lower’ than for agricultural laborers relative to 1850. With increasing industrializa- 
tion a relatively larger proportion of British wage-earners have been drawn from 
low-paid occupations into better-paid occupations. After 1850 the British index 
takes account of this. Probably this factor is of less importance in the United 
States since our manufacturing industries had to draw from the beginning from 
relatively’ high-priced labor, due to the abundance of free land. 














TABLE IV 
Years Real annual earnings Real wages 
(daily and weekly) 
1849 62 62 
1859 59 54 
1869 42 66 
1879 76 85 
1889 95 90 
1889 103 104 
1904 104 102 
1909 100 101 
1914 100 100 
1919 lil 105 








York State with the cost of living in New York City and Buffalo for identical 
months we get the following real wage index for 1914-1923: 


1914 (Dee Je ade vids oe ew bi wenee ay 100 1919 (June, Dee)... nesen 101 
1915 (Dec.) 2.0.0... eee eae Taa 104 1920 (June, Dec.)....... no.0.. 108 
1916 (Dec.) ...sssseseserovosene 108 1921 (May, Sept, Dec.)......... 112 
1917 (Dec) ccc ceecccceeecceccees 95 1922 (Mar., June, Sept, Dec.)..118 


1918 (Dec) .....--seesseeeeee+-e108 1928 (Mar, June, Sept, Dee.)..125 
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for the market. The farther back we go in our history the larger was 
the proportion of such production. Relatively more was produced 
for home consumption. The census data on occupations show that the 
proportion of the “gainfully employed” increased considerably up to 
1910. This probably does not mean that a larger proportion were 
actually engaged in production in 1910 than formerly, but merely 
that the proportion producing for the market, 1. e., “gainfully em- 
ployed,” was greater. If therefore any comparison is to be made 









| p 


1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
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1920 
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between real wages and production, it is clear that we should use ` 
production per person gainfully employed, and not production per 
capita. The difference between the two methods is considerable. 

From the chart it is clear that the trend of real wages has not in- 
creased as rapidly as the trend of production per person gainfully 
employed. The real-wage trend shows an increase of 1.04 per cent 
(compounded) per annum, while the production trend indicates an 
increase of 1.29 per cent per annum. 

On the basis of the marginal productivity theory of wages it is to 
be expected that real wages would not increase as rapidly as average 
production.” The trend of wages may be expected to follow the 
marginal product of labor, but not the average product. The con- 
fusion over this matter may perhaps be traced partly to the fact that 
many of the standard textbooks do not distinguish sharply between 
diminishing average productivity: and diminishing marginal produc- 
tivity. The return to any one factor depends, however, upon the mar- 
ginal product of that factor and not upon the average product mea- 
sured in terms of that factor. 


Take an illustration from agriculture. ‘So long as land is free, 


In the March, 1928, Supplement to the American Economic Review, Mr. George 
Soule takes the untenable position that real wages may logically be expected to in- 
crease in proportion to the increase in per capita production. In addition to the 
theoretical analysis, certain statistical errors appear in Mr. Soule’s paper. His 
data show that the average per capita production increased 28 per cent for the 
22-year period from 1899 to 1920, yet he concludes that the “average per capita in- 
‘erement to national production was slightly under 2 per cent a year,” and that 
“real wages might have increased between 80 and 40 per cent for the period in 
question.” The error here appears to be due to the fact that the per capita in- 
crease in the volame of manufacture was about 88 per cent. But manufacture tells 
but a part of the story. Food, the most important item In the workingman’s budget, 
is dependent upon agricultural production. : 

Another serious error is made by Mr. Soule in splicing the index of real wages 
for New York state and Wisconsin on to the Index of real wages based on annual 
earnings at the year 1914. The year 1914 was one of deep depression with an 
unusual amount of unemployment. Annual earnings were therefore far below nor- 
mal in this year. I have estimated that the year 1914 was about 7 per cent below 
normal in production and employment (Journal of American Statistical Associa- 
tion, March, 1922). This conclusion is supported by the index of business condi- 
tions computed by the statistical department of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company as well as by the Index of Trade of the Harvard Committee 

_on Economie Research. To join a weekly-earnings index to an annual-earnings 
‘index in a year in which ‘annual earnings were about seven per cent below normal is 
- clearly indefensible. Had the weekly-earnings Index’ been joined.to the annual- 
earnings Index at the year 1919, a year closely comparable to Mr. Soule’s base year, 
1889, (seò Am. T. & T. index) the index number for real wages would have stood 
‘touch higher in 1922 than Mr. Soule has it. Moreover, Mr. Soule appears to have 
-overlooked the fact that the census data on annual earnings prior to 1889 were for 
manufactures and hand indystries, while after that date hand industries aro 
_ omitted. The later figures are therefore not of the same order of magnitude. 
‘The data’ for 1899 give the’ figures both-ways, and therefore. it is- portee possi- 
ble'to make the index numbers comparable. - c=- e ; 
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- cultivation will tend to become intensive up to the point at which the 
average product in terms of the variable factors of labor and capital 
is equal to the marginal product. So long as the marginal product 
is higher than the average product (which it is up to the point of 
diminishing average returns) every added application of variable fac- 
tors will raise the average product. As soon as the marginal product 
falls below the previous average product, the application of that added 
increment becomes uneconomical. As long as land is free, the return 
to the variable factors depends upon the average product. Hence 
the most desirable degree of intensivity of cultivation will be that which 
brings the highest average returns. As soon as the land becomes 
scarce, however, cultivation is pushed beyond the point of highest 
‘average returns, the marginal product falls below the average pro- 
duct, and the decline in the marginal product is of necessity more rapid 
than the decline in the average product. As soon as land becomes 
scarce the variable factors can command only the marginal product, 
the difference between the marginal product and the average product 
going to rent. Assume that the average product had declined five 
per cent below the point of highest average returns. It would not 
follow on the basis of the productivity, analysis that the return to the 
`~ variable factors should therefore fall only five per cent, for in that 
‘case no rent could be paid on-land even though it had now become an 
economic factor in production and not merely as before a technical . 
factor. Unquestionably the lag of real wages behind production from 
1897 to 1915 was to some extent the result of the i anereebing scarcity 
of land. 

The use of machinery has resulted in a much larger per capita pro- 
duct. But obviously wages could not increase proportionally or there 
would be nothing with which to pay interest. It is of course clear that, 
the more round-about or capitalistic the process of production be- 
comes, the smaller, of necessity must be the share of the total product 
going to labor. When an increase in production is due to a greater 
use of capital, real wages must of necessity lag behind the increase in 
production. 

‘Suppose the increase in production were due to new inventions in 
machinery and equipment which, however, call for no additional capital 
outlay. The return to capital would rise with its incréased produc- 
tivity, but labor would make no gains until an increased supply of 
capital resulted from the high rate of return. This would lower 
the marginal productivity of capital and raise the marginal produc- 
tivity of labor. Wages would rise, but not in proportion to the total 
product. 

Finally consider the case of a larger total product due to increased 
labor efficiency. Let us say that labor doubled its output. If piece 
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rates remained the same, wages would also double. This situation - 
would, however, result in lower capital costs per unit of output since 
the capital costs would now be spread over a larger output. In other 
words, while labor costs remained constant, capital costs per unit of 
output would have decreased. Substitution of capital for labor would 
follow-and wages would fall. Labor would therefore be unable to 
retain the entire gain in increased output. 

Moreover, it may well be true that the increase in production con- 
sists predominantly of producers’ goods rather than of consumers’ 
goods. . This no doubt indicates a greater quantity of consumers’ 
goods for the future than could be possible without this larger supply 
of capital, but so long as the rate of increase in the production of 
capital equipment’ exceeds the rate of increase in the volume of pro- 
duction as a whole, real wages may be expected to lag well behind 
general production. E. E. Day’s studies in-national production in- 
dicate that the rate of increase in the volume of producers’ goods is 
much greater than for consumers’ goods. If however we take a 
weighted average of his food and textiles groups, giving food the 
weight of 2 and textiles the weight of 1, we get a much closer corres- 
pondence between production and real wages. In this case we are 
forced to use per capita product, but in doing so it is certain that 
the production index shows a somewhat exaggerated increase, since 
more food and clothing were prepared for home consumption in 1899 
than in 1919. f 








TABLE V 
Per capita production 
Kear of food and textiles Real wages 
1900-04 93 103 
1905-09 100 103 
1910-14 97 . 101 


1915-19 111 : 104 


Increased productivity may moreover be expected to increase the 
real wages of the working class only on condition that this increased 
production comes within the field of the workingman’s budget. . If im- 
provements result in lower cost and increased production of goods not 
purchased by workingmen, the real incomes of other classes are in- 
creased, but there may be no gain for the wage-earners. It is in such 
cases as this that the difference between value productivity and physi- 
cal productivity becomes important. If the increase in physical pro- 
duct is general, no significance from the standpoint of the present dis- 
cussion attaches to this distinction; but, if the increased physical pro- 

=E. E. Day, Quart. Pub: Am. Stat. Assoo., March, 1921, p. 557. 
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. ductivity is limited to a few industries, it may well be that the in- 
creased physical product results in little or no increase in value prod- 
uct, It is the value product that concerns producers, while it is the 
physical product that is important to consumers. Hence, if the 
commodity in question is one in which labor is interested as producer 
only and not as consumer, he may quite conceivably gain nothing 
from increased physical productivity. 

There is, however, one consideration which qualifies the above ar- 
gument. If the increased production of the commodity in question 
draws labor from other less productive fields, we shall have a higher 
margin of. production over the whole field of industry. Diversification 
raises the margin of production, just as variety raises the margin of 
consumption (if the psychologists have not robbed that concept of 
all meaning). In agriculture, for example, diversification not only 
helps to maintain land fertility, but also—and this is the point we wish 

` to stress here—results in fuller utilization of various kinds of land 

adapted to the new uses, but not well adapted to the old. With in- 
creasing population, instead of going down on lower margins in the 
production of the old commodities, diversification makes it possible to 

. spread out in new lines where the marginal product is higher. The 

same is true in other fields. Thus the automobile industry has un- 

doubtedly raised wages, for it has given employment to labor at a 

higher level of value productivity and thus drawn labor from lower 

levels in other industries.” l 

Finally we have to consider the share of the national product going 
to the community as a whole. Much of the laborer’s income does not 
appear in the pay envelop. An increasing proportion of the national 
income is being absorbed by the community as a whole and distributed 
not according to value principles, but according to the principles of 
equality or need. The wage-earners pay envelop may or may not be 
affected by these public expenditures, depending upon the manner in 
which the funds are raised. At any rate these are matters that can- 
not be overlooked in considering the relation between the movement 
of wages and national production. Moreover, workmen’s compensa- 
tion and other forms of social insurance do not appear in the pay 
envelop. 

Ii 


With the exception of the decade of the seventies, real wages move 
inversely with the general price level. In the burst of prosperity pre- 


“If the rich were limited in their consumption to fancy foods and expensive 
clothing and housing, it is likely that the margin of production would be lower. 
The more varied the consumption the higher the margin of production will tend to 
be over the whole field of industry, including that covered by the wage-earners’ 
budget. ; ‘ Í 
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ceding the panic of 1878 real wages rose, and in the deep and pro- 
longed depression which followed, labor was so thoroughly deflated 
that the purchasing power of wages suffered a decline. With the ex- 
ception of this decade real wages rise with falling prices and depres- 
sion, and fall with rising prices and prosperity. On the other hand, 
the purchasing power of labor as a group rises with prosperity and 
falls with depression, due to increased employment in the first in- 
stance and widespread unemployment in the second: It is a common 
fallacy to suppose that the wage-earners’ purchasing power will be high 
if his real-wage rates are high. High real-wage rates do not avail if 
one is out of a job. 

This relationship between real. wages and price fluctuations holds 
true of both the major and the minor movements. Five major price 
and wage movements are apparent. The tendency of real wages was 
upward from 1820 to 1849 while the trend of prices was downward. 
From 1849 to 1865 the general trend of prices was upward, and in this 
period real wages tended downward. From 1865 to 1897 the price 
trend was heavily downward while the real-wage movement was strongly 
upward. From 1897 to 1919 the general trend of prices was upward 
but real wages at first fell and then remained stationary. With the 
heavy fall in prices beginning with 1920, real wages rose sharply. 

If we center our attention on the cyclical movements we shall notice 
a similar situation. In the price upheaval of the thirties culminating 
in the panic of 1887 the purchasing power of wages suffered a serious 
decline. With the rising prices leading to the panic of 1857 real wages 
again fell heavily. A further drop to still lower levels came with the 
price upheaval of the sixties. The seventies, the exception to the 
rule, brought the next period of declining real wages beginning with 
the, panic of 1878 and culminating in 1877. The last sharp decline 
came from 1897 to 1900 when wages failed to respond to the unex- 
pected upward. turn in prices. 

It is evident that price fluctuations have a powered influence on the 
distribution of the national income. -The marginal product of each 
factor is no doubt the normal rate of returns to each. But this normal 
distribution is constantly being upset not only by changes in the 
‘relative supply and efficiency of the various factors, but also by the 
redistribution of income accompanying price changes. If prices rise, 
the benefit accrues immediately to the entrepreneurial class. In 
time, however, competition among entrepreneurs compels them to bid 
up the prices paid for labor, land and capital until the surplus profits 
. are absorbed. In the meantime, however, a fresh rise in prices has 
created a new margin of profits above costs. Entrepreneurs, natur- 
ally, do not pass on these gains to the other factors until compelled 
to do so by the pressure of competition. It is therefore inevitable 
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that in rising-price periods wages and other costs should lag behind 
prices. Rising prices amount in fact to a redistribution of the na- 
tional income in favor of the entrepreneurial class. It amounts to an 
enforced taxation of wage-earners, salaried persons, investors and 
landlords with long-term rent contracts. 

In the period from 1897 to 1915 when real wages were falling in 
spite of an enormous increase in national production, business profits 
far outran the rise in the general price level. This shows itself, for 
example, in the rise in the stock market. From 1897 to 1918 rail- 
road and industrial stocks advanced about 100 per cent. The classical 
doctrine that profits and wagés correlate inversely is abundantly true 
when applied to the effect of price fluctuations on those distributive 
shares. - 

Moreover, this was a period in which huge corporate surpluses were 
being set aside out of profits. This meant a great addition to our 
capital equipment. ‘Thus a large part of the increased national pro- 
duction was in the field of producers’ goods, as Mr. Day’s studies, 
previously alluded to, show. The capital equipment came immediately 
out of the savings of. the corporations, but ultimately and in 
reality out of the enforced saving imposed by the rise in the price 
level upon wage-earners, salaried people, bond and mortgage holders, 
insurance policy holders, etc. Rising prices cause a gap between 
the marginal productivity of the various factors employed by the 
entrepreneur and the return that each receives. Indeed in such 
periods it is literally true that “labor does ‘not receive the full value 
of its product.” 

On the other hand, labor gets more than its marginal product in 
falling-price periods. Prices may fall, but labor hangs tenaciously 
to a wage level once achieved and does not hesitate even to accept un- 
employment in preference to wage reductions. The employer in such 
periods is therefore hard put to it to reduce costs in some other way 
than by reducing wages. This he may do by eliminating waste, in- 
troducing improved processes and machinery and by better manage- 
ment. 

Moreover, the marginal product of labor is higher in falling-price 
periods, due to the reduction in the labor force. Thus at least in. 
part the high real wages are purchased at the price of an excessive 
volume of unemployment. 

The low profits of falling-price periods result in a diminution in 
corporate surpluses and social saving. Probably the production. of 
consumers’ goods assumes a relatively greater importance. Thus in- . 
dustry in the falling- price period operates to a large extent on the 
capital accumulated in the previous period of rising prices. Falling 
prices hand back to the wage-earners (and fixed-income classes) the 
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fruits of the property “stolen” from them by the preceding rising- 
price level, The “unearned” property acquired by entrepreneurs in 
the rising-price period is scaled down by bankruptcy, redrganization 
and reduction in capitalization in the period of falling prices. Labor 
now receives, as it were, the dividends that have been accumulating but 
which have remained unpaid in the rising-price period. l 

Labor gains, moreover, at the expense of farmers in periods of 
falling prices. Along with many movements of less importance, we 
have had, during the last century and a quarter, eight outstanding 
periods of severe decline in the purchasing power of farm products, 
beginning with each of the following dates: 1817, 1888, 1857, 1868, 
1875, 1882, 1893, and 1919. ‘These were all periods in which the 
general priee level was falling heavily. What is the reason for this 
relationship? When general prices fall, industrial depression prevails, 
and the more precipitate the fall the more severe is the depression. 
When industry is depressed the market for farm products is poor for 
two reasons: first, because manufacturing consumes a large part of 
the raw material produced on farms—80 per cent of the raw material 
used in manufacture comes from farms—-and, second, because the 
purchasing power of wage-earners, much of which is applied to farm 
products directly or indirectly, is low, due to the prevailing unem- 
ployment. 

In spite of this restricted market, farmers continue to produce the 
normal supply of the raw materials of industry while other factors 
rigidly control the supply. In a period of depression, wage-earners 
do not go out on the program of selling all their labor at whatever 
price it will fetch. They prefer unemployment to a precipitate de- ° 
cline in wages. Entrepreneurs curtail production in the face of a 
falling market. This curtailment checks the extent of the decline 
in the selling price of manufactured goods. The farmers, however, 
totally unable to control supply, find themselves in the position of 
residual claimants. ‘Throwing their commodity on the market in un- 
diminished volume while other groups are controlling supply, they face 
an adverse purchasing-power ratio. It would be interesting to know 
how low wage rates would have fallen in 1921 if wage-earners had in- 
sisted on selling their full labor supply at whatever rates it might 
fetch. 

It is sometimes argued that high wage rates in the depression period 
are favorable to farmers, for it is thought that the high rates will 
create a good market for farm products. But, unfortunately, high 
wage rates do not help an unemployed man to buy commodities. It is 
the widespread unemployment that causes low purchasing power, de- 
spite high wage rates in the depression period. Now labor is no doubt 
wise from a long-run point of view in resisting wage reductions at all 
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costs, but it cannot be claimed that these high wage rates are favorable 
to farmers. Labor and the raw materials of farms constitute the chief 
prime costs of manufactures. They share in the value of the product 
according to the relative supply of each. If labor curtails its supply 
(chooses to remain unemployed rather than accept lower wages) 
' while farmers throw the full supply of their commodity on the market, 
the share that goes to the farmer will be inordinately low. Thus we 
find that in each period of heavily falling prices the purchasing power 
of wages rises while the purchasing power of farm products falls. 
The writer believes that the above factors account in the main for 
the phenomenal rise in real wages since 1919. Real wages are now 
25 to 80 per cent above the pre-war level. No doubt restriction of 
immigration has contributed to the result, but it is easy to gverestimate 
this obvious factor. The more fundamental factors discussed above 
have operated to produce similar results in many previous periods 
when there was no restriction on immigration. Certainly real wages 
would however not have risen as rapidly as they have, had our pre- 
war immigration continued. Moreover, an unprecedented flood of 
immigrants, such as we should probably have were there no restrictions, | 
would certainly jeopardize the existing level of real wages. 
Arvis H. Hansen. 
University of Minnesota. 


THE STABILIZATION OF PRICES AND BUSINESS’ 


The resolution adopted by the Federal Reserve Board in April, 
1928, is, in my opinion, the most important statement of policy since. 
the enactment of the Federal Reserve law in 1918. The resolution 
reads: “That the time, manner, character, and volume of open-market 
investments purchased by federal reserve banks be governed with 
primary regard to the accommodation of commerce and business and 
to the effect of such purchases or sales on the general credit situation.” 

The significance of this resolution is not limited to the open-market 
investments of the reserve banks, as mentioned, but must include the 
other two great instruments of stability possessed by the banks, the 
rate of rediscount and the issue of federal reserve notes, for the three 
are tied together inextricably in any effort of the board to pay at- 

_tention to the “effect” of their policies on the “general credit situation.” 

The further significance of this resolution lies in three directions, 
first, a comparison with the Federal Reserve act itself; second, a com- 
parison between what the reserve banks did in 1919 and what they 
did in 1928; and, third, a comparison with the resolution adopted by 
the American Bankers’ Association at their convention in September, 
1924. l 

First, as to the Federal Reserve act itself. When the draft of that 
bill was introduced in the House of Representatives it contained a 
provision that the rates of discount should be made with a view not 
only to “accommodating commerce,” but also to “promoting a stable 
price level”? But this was changed in. committee and when the final 
bill was enacted into law the provision for promoting a stable price 
level was omitted. - 

I take it, now, that the phrase “general credit situation,” adopted 
by the Federal Reserve Board in April, 1923, as a “primary” purpose 
of the reserve banks in governing their open-market investments, is 
equivalent to the deleted phrase of the original bill, “promoting a 
stable price level” in governing their rediscount rates. 
` And the substitute is perhaps superior to the original, in two re- 
spects. In the first place, the public generally, and the bankers par- 
ticularly, would have been alarmed, in the year 1918, had the author- 
ity been granted to this new engine of concentrated banking to regulate 


*The first of three papers read at the Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
* American Ecoxoxro Assocation, in Chicago, December 80, 1924, on the general 
subject of “The World’s Monetary Problem.” The other two papers, by Messrs. 
Bellerby and Gregory, and remarks of W. F. Gephart in the discussion, follow. 
"Federal Reserve Bulletin, May, 1928, p. 548. 
*Willis, H. P., The Federal Reserve System (1928), pp. 1985, 1605-1626. 
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prices.: In fact, that idea, in the first draft of the bill, of a general 
average price level represented by index numbers, in contrast to the 
particular prices of particular commodities, was eight years in advance 
of the spectacular rise of the general price level which culminated in 
1920 and slumped in 1921. People in general do not learn a new 
thing by reason and theory; they learn it by hard knocks. And even 
yet it is very doubtful whether the public, or the bankers, can ever 
be brought, by mere education or research, to understand the dis- 
tinction which most economists readily make between a general price 
level represented by so abstract a concept as index numbers, and the 
movement of concrete, particular prices back and forth across that 
abstraction. And especially, when it is proposed to entrust a new 
and great semi-monopolistic agency with power to regulaté that ab- 
straction, then the public generally and the bankers particularly can- 
not divorce themselves from the idea that what is intended is the 
regulation of the particular concrete prices of particular commodities. 
It is the latter that are the all-important thing for them, since it is 
these concrete prices, and not abstractions, which determine the profits, 
wages, and prosperity of each particular man in his ewn particular, 
concrete business. 

The dread of creating, by act of Congress, such a power of price 
regulation concentrated in the hands of a small body of men, is perfectly 
natural, It is natural to expect that each particular farmer or busi- 
ness man would suspect that, if his particular prices slumped down- 
ward, the Federal Reserve Board and reserve banks had come under 
the influence of people whose prices had boomed upwards, or at least 
not slumped, and that the remedy lies in getting political control of 
the board so as to discriminate in a different direction. 

In view of these considerations it is probable that those of us who 
have directed: our attention towards stabilizing the general level of 
prices have been premature. We have set up a statistical abstraction 
for the guidance of money and credit, and, while I believe that that 
abstraction is the most important criterion with which the public and 
bankers should become acquainted, yet I concede that the Federal Re- 
serve Board showed wisdom, in the present stage of public thinking, 
when it substituted the phrase “general credit situation” for the phrase 
“a stable price level.” 

Yet there is no more important duty imposed upon economists than 
that of familiarizing the public with the concept of a general price 
level. Much misleading advice is given, even from governmental head- 
quarters, through failure to make the distinction between particular ` 
prices and the general price level. The Federal Trade Commission, 
for example, in 1920, replying to an inquiry from Congress as to why 
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the price of petroleum products (gasoline) had so greatly advanced, 
devoted 57 printed pages to a solemn explanation of that advance in 
price, but never once mentioned that, compared with the rise of the 
general price level, the price of gasoline had actually declined.’ 

It is also on account of failure to make this distinction that it has 
come almost to be accepted that the Federal Reserve Board and re- 
serve banks should conduct themselves with regard to the effect of 
their policies on government financing, instead of the effects on the 
general price level, and that particular classes in the community should 
have representation on the board and the reserve banks in order to safe- 
guard the prices of their particular products. These dangerous ten- 
dencies arise, I believe, from the failure of the public to distinguish 
between a general price level and particular prices. It would seem to 
be no part of government financing to disturb the general price level, 
and no part of any particular class to manipulate the general price 
level with regard to its particular prices. 

In view of this general lack of understanding, it is no wonder that the 
Federal Reserve Board, which evidently knows the distinction between 
a general price level and particular prices, should hesitate to base its 
policy upon that distinction. 

Yet we know very well, from bulletins of the Federal Reserve Board 
and the district reserve banks, that those authorities do actually take 
into account the changes in the general price level as a highly impor- 
tant—perhaps the most important—element in what they designate 
“the general credit situation.” They have constructed sensitive in- 
dexes of price movements which serve as forecasters of the general 
credit situation, and they have also incorporated other indexes, such 
as volume of production, volume of trade, volume of employment, and 
so on, all of which are needful both in the problem of forecasting and 
in the problem of deciding just what shall be the “time, manner, volume 
and character,” as they say, not only of their open-market investments, 
but also of their rediscount and note-issue policies. 

No economist has ever held that the general level of prices can be 
exactly stabilized. There will always be fluctuations of the general 
level up and down, even with the most perfect stabilization of prices. 
What is really meant by stabilization of prices is in fact merely the 
stabilization of “the general credit situation,” so as to avoid only 
the excessive peaks and excessive slumps of the general price level. 
And this, we may say, has been the effect of the policy of the Federal 
. Reserve Board and banks since the adoption of the resolution of April, 
1928. They have, since that date, accomplished as much towards 
stabilizing the general price level as they could have done had they 


‘Report of Federal Trade Commission on the ddvance in Price of Petroleum 
‘Products (1920), 66th Cong., 2nd Sess., House Doc. 801. 
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been operating under instruction from Congress as contained in the 
first draft of the bill. 

This policy, since April, 1928, is to be contrasted with the highly dif- 
ferent and highly disastrous policy of 1919 to 1921, when the Reserve 
Board did not guide itself by a policy of price stabilization, much less 
by a policy of credit stabilization. There were undoubtedly, as we know, 
experienced bankers on the advisory boards-and reserve banks in the 
spring of 1919 who saw what was coming through the low rates of 
rediscount, the large purchases of securities and the multiplication of 
federal reserve notes at that time. But they had no sufficient influence 
in the face of the dominant place on the board held by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who felt himself compelled to float the new issues of 
government securities at less than the current rates of interest on the 
commercial and investment markets. Not until those issues were 
disposed of, in the fall of 1919, were the board and reserve banks free 
of this influence of the Secretary of the Treasury, and then a few 
halting and belated steps were begun, designed to counteract the in- 
flation which had been started in the spring of the year. But it was 
too late, and the boom went on to its collapse in 1920. Had the 
government offered higher rates of interest on its certificates, or had 
it been willing to sell the certificates at less than par, then the Secretary 

` of the Treasury would have permitted the Reserve Board and the banks 
to make timely advances in the rates of rediscount and to refrain from 
investing. in open-market and government securities, and to refrain 
from the excessive issues of federal reserves notes. But the secretary’s: 
ambition to make a successful record in the patriotic policy ‘of floating 
enormous loans at low rates of interest, prevented the board and banks 
from doing what, as experienced financiers and bankers, they knew 
should have been done at the very beginning, or in the early stages, 
of the rise of prices and inflation of credit. 

` There was added also the eagerness of member banks in lending to 
Europe on the hope of rehabilitation, and the policy of the board and 

. banks could not resist helping out this laudable optimism. Had the 
board adopted in April, 1919, the resolution which it adopted in 
April, 1923, and had it and the reserve banks applied the resolution 
to the rediscount rates as well as the open-market operations, then the 
extreme inflation and collapse of world credit in 1919-20 would not 
have occurred, or would have been far less extreme. When the thing 
was once under way, then only the most drastic remedies could be in- 
voked, and the sale of securities and final excessive advance-of the re-. 
discount rates, forced upon the banks by the danger line of the gold 
reserve in 1920, was the penalty of not governing themselves soon 
enough with “pritnary regard,”:as they now say, to the “general credit 
situation.” 
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Then, when the collapse came in 1920, the board and banks. con- 
tinued their sale of securities and kept up their high rate of rediscount, 
long after the “general credit situation” had clearly demonstrated the 
need of renewing purchases and promptly reducing the rediscount rates. 
Had they been acting in 1919 and 1920 upon the resolution of April, 
1928, they would have begun to raise the rediscount rates and reduce 
the open-market holdings in 1919, several months before they actually 
did, and again would have reduced discount rates and increased open- 
market holdings in 1920, several months before they actually did. 

Again, a comparison of what happened in the spring of 1923 with 
‘what happened in the fall of 1919 and spring of 1920 will show how 
easy it is to stop an inflation when the board and banks begin soon 
enough. During several months preceding February, 1928, prices had 
been advancing at a rate almost as rapid as the first advance in 1915 
and the second advance in the spring of 1919. The board and reserve 
banks were giving close attention to the matter in 1928, knowing quite 
well what they ought to do, but not knowing exactly when, nor in what 
degree, nor in what volume, nor how extensively over the entire country, 
they ought to do it. This question of timeliness is indeed almost the 
whole question of a responsible administrative authority, like the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the reserve banks, just as it is the important 
question deciding the success or failure of every business man. Gold was 
coming into the country in large quantities. The prospects of in- 
flated prices were even greater than they were in the spring of 1919. 
But now, however, in February, 1923, a slight rate advance was made 
‘by three reserve banks, a slight amount of sales and liquidation of loans 
was made by the reserve banks, beginning in January and February, 
and to this was added warning by the United States Secretary of Com- 
merce, by some of the forecasting agencies and trade associations, and 
in the monthly letters of leading banks. 

Almost immediately, in all parts of the country, the open-market 
operations of the reserve banks and the warnings of a rate increase by 
only three of the banks had general effect. The.balances of member 
banks at the reserve banks began to be reduced, and it was discovered, 
now that substantially all the gold of the member banks had been im- 
pounded by the reserve banks, that it was the sale of investments by the 
reserve banks that offset the influence of the gold imports. These 
sales and liquidations of loans had almost an equal effect on the ability 
of member banks to extend loans to business men that a similar export 
-of gold would have had, and the slowing up of the commercial loans 
occurred in substantially all parts of the country. _Then, in April, 
1928, the board adopted the formal resolution, above stated, express- 
ing in words what it had actually been doing for three months pre- 
viously. 
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Here it was revealed, to the astonishment of many, that the enor- 
mous gold reserves and gold imports of the country, while all other 
countries were on a paper money basis, nevertheless need not have 
the effect of raising gold prices in this country. As a matter of fact,« . 
it might almost truly be said that, since that date of April, 1928, we ~ 
have not been actually. on a gold basis, but have impounded our gold 
beyond the use of the banking system, and have stabilized prices at 
something much lower than the gold level. And this was done with 
just a slight and delicate touch on the two great levers in the hands 
of the reserve board and banks, the lever of the rediscount rates and 
the lever of the open-market investments. 

I do not say that such slight and delicate measures s would have 
accomplished as much in the spring of 1919. The country, then, was 
under the impression that we were making up the losses of the war, 
and consumers were eager to purchase; but in 1923 business men had 
vividly in mind the sufferings of 1920 and 1921, and hence only deli- 
cate hints were enough to make them cautious. Yet this only goes to 
say that stronger measures might have been necessary in 1919. Many. 
economists, bankers and business men now believe that if the rediscount 
rate in this country could have been raised to 7 per cent, or possibly: «o 
8 per cent, in the spring of 1919, a large part of the subsequent boom 
and collapse might have been avoided. Thus it might have required 
an increase of 4 or 5 per cent in the discount rates of 1919 to accom- 
plish what 1% of 1 per cent at three reserves banks accomplished in 
1928. It is, again, the question of timeliness—knowing, when, how 
much, and how far to employ the instruments in their possession. EN 

Now, however, at the opening of 1925, no one can say that this + 
admirable feat of 1928 can be repeated under the conditions of con-*' 
tinually increasing gold imports which are relieving member banks — 
from direct and immediate dependence upon the reserve banks. And 
I think the Federal Reserve Board and the reserve banks must have been | 
astonished at the ease with which the stabilization of the credit situa- 
tion was effected. If anything, they overdid it, and the business 
activity of the ensuing period has not been as lively, nor the prices of 
products as steadily maintained, as one could have wished who hoped 
for a stabilization of the price level. The decline, in fact, became 
rather serious in the first half of 1924, but since that time three re- 
ductions in the rediscount rates have been made at New York, and lesser 
reductions elsewhere, so that, along with open-market investment pur- > 
chases and other circumstances, a considerable enlargement of business. 
and a rise, especially in farmers’ prices, has occurred. Meanwhile, 
the reserve banks have been increasing their investment and open-mar- 
ket holdings, and, perhaps, they may be in a favorable position to 
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check the present recovery of prices before it develops into another 
inflation. 

“The third comparison which I wish to make respecting the resolu- 
tion of April, 1928, is that of the action of the American Bankers’ 

. Association at their convention in September, 1924, which appears to 
me to be a serious menace against the stabilizing influence of the fed- 
eral reserve system, and eventually against the continuance of the 
system itself. The bankers complain that the federal reserve system 
now furnishes service of various kinds, without charge, which has re- 
sulted in “an unduly increased overhead,” and that, “in order to earn 
expenses and dividend charges” they “compete for business with their 
own member banks in such fashion that there is danger that in the 

‘future the operations of the federal reserve banks may tend to ac- 
centuate the swings of the financial pendulum rather than to kep the 
swing of the pendulum from going too far in either direction.” The 
bankers then go on to suggest that it may “be wise to limit the federal 
reserve banks to their primary function as banks of issue and redis- 
count.” 

This resolution is quite in line with a previous statement of the 
Federal Advisory Council of bankers addressed to the Federal Reserve 
bvard in January, 1922, to the effect that “the federal reserve system 
saani must not be permitted to deal with customers direct and thereby 
incur the risk of immobilizing its funds in credit that, may conceivably 
be frozen. Whatever relief the federal reserve banks may furnish must, 
therefore, be granted through the intermediary and under the re- 
sponsibility of banking channels?”  ' 

These resolutions are, of course, directed mostly against the open- 

: market purchases and sales of the federal reserve banks, and they go 
~ on the assumption that those purchases are made, just as a private 
bank makes its purchases, for the sole purpose of investing its surplus 
funds in order to enlarge its profits or reduce its losses. But these 
resolutions overlook the public purpose of ‘the federal reserve system, 
as contemplated in the.act of 1918, and make that system subordinate 
to the private profits of member banks. Quite the opposite is the ` 
policy followed since April, 1928, of governing their open-market 
operations, not solely in order to make a profit, but mainly in order 
_ to safeguard “the general credit situation.” Prior to the establish- 
ment of the reserve system, the only weapon by which overextension of 
credit and undue curtailment of credit and banking accommodations 

‘could be met, was the interest rate, but changes in the rate upwards 

came too late to check overexpansion, and changes in the rate down- 


é "Quoted by Anna aa in Amraroax Econostic Review, vol. XII (Sept., 
1922), p. 485. 
"Willis, op. oit., pp. 881, 882. 
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ward came after the disaster of a panie. Now, with the central or- 
` ganization, the rediscount rate comes-in with the possibility of changing 
it in advance of disaster, or making it more effectual in time of de- 
pression, and thus warding off or mitigatng the excessive fluctuations. 

But the open-market operations are a more efficient and smooth- 
working device than the rediscount rate, simply because they make it 
possible for the reserve system to take the initiative and not to wait 
on the member banks in order to furnish or withhold the supply of 
funds to the market. 

The situation is simply the old and familiar one of the functional 
relation between supply, demand, and price of any commodity. The 
commodity, in this case, is credit, or more exactly, it is the supply of 
purchasing power created and loaned by the banks to the public at 
a price, which price is the rate of discount. The federal reserve sys- 
tem has now been created by the public to hold the balances of the 
member banks and to rediscount and issue notes in order to protect 
the public against the unregulated activity of the banks in their 
purely private competition for profits. Perhaps the idea uppermost 
in the minds of many persons at the time of the enactment of the law 
was only the prevention of panics and general deflation of prices. If 
so, it was a failure to realize that the prevention of a collapse of 
credit can be fully accomplished only by preventing the previous com- 
petitive inflation of credit. This was evidently the view of the framers 
of the act,’ and this is what the resolution of April, 1928, recognizes. 

The Federal Reserve Board and reserve banks, in order to accom- 
plish their purpose, must have an influence not only on the price of 
credit through rediscounting, but also on the supply of credit through 
direct open-market operations with the public. Sometimes the stabil- 
izing influence of the board is accomplished by regulating the price of 
credit which may then indirectly affect the supply and demand; some- 
times by regulating the supply of credit, which may, in turn, affect 
the price and demand; and all of this implies knowledge and fore- 
casting of the way in which supply and price are related to the demand 
for credit under the changing circumstances of time and place. In- 
stead, therefore, of weakening the board’s regulation of supply of 
credit and limiting it only to the price of credit, the public interest, 
as against the supposed private interest of bankers, would indicate 
that the open-market operations of the reserve banks should be enlarged 
rather than diminished.’ Only in that way can the public purpose 
expressed in the resolution of April, 1928, be fully accomplished. 

This attitude of the bankers in putting uppermost their private 

"Wilis, op. ot., p. 882. 
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profits is similar but opposite to that of many borrowers and debtors. 
who think that the test of the success of the reserve system is in keep- 
ing down the rates of interest and ‘increasing the supply of credit. But, 
if we are to have stability of the general credit situation, which means 
relative stability of the general price level, then we cannot have stabil- 
ity of the rate of interest on money. We cannot have both cheap 
money and a stable price level. We can only have one or the other. 
We must choose the one that is the more important for the welfare of 
the country. If we want a stable price level with its stable credit 
. situation, we must first raise the rate of interest at commercial banks 
in order to moderate or prevent an inflation of credit and prices, and 
then reduce the bank rate in order to moderate or prevent a deflation 
of credit and prices. In short, the rate of interest, backed by open- 
market operations, is the crucial factor in the business mechanism; 
and, therefore, in order to accomplish this regulation, the interest rate 
must not only swing strongly in the opposite direction to business 
tendencies, but must do so several months before these tendencies have 
developed into inflation and deflation. 

The present situation in this country is anomalous. The imports of 
gold from abroad have been enormous and we have protected ourselves 
by impounding the gold in such a way that the reserve requirements 
of our banks have lost the significance they formerly possessed. Fur- 
thermore, the demand of the public and the administration regarding 
the collection of European state debts owing to us is certainly far 
beyond the capacities of those countries to pay us in commodities and 
services, and even should they try to pay us in commodities we would 
raise our tariffs to prevent it.. With such a short-sighted, greedy 
attitude towards our former allies, it seems that we are to continue 
importing gold to such an extent as to make our banks more and more 
independent of the federal reserve system, and to confront us contin- 
_ ually with the possibility of disastrous booms and collapses. 

It is possible that a continuance of the present rate of increase in 
` the present American price level will bring the purchasing-power parity 
of the currencies of England and America nearer together so that the 
pound sterling will attain its par value in terms of dollars. The same ` 
might be effected by a decrease in the British price level. Part of our 
surplus gold might then possibly move to England and the two coun- 
tries would reach the old condition of a free movement of gold. But 
if the other countries of Europe begin to pay interest and debts, as 
England is doing, then an added strain will be placed upon sterling 
in favor of dollars, and the effort to restore its value to par will bd 
defeated. If sterling does not return to par, much less will the franc, 
unless either our price level rises or the French level falls, or France ` 
devalues her currency as Germany has done. , 
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. Even in such case the continuous strain on Europe for debt pay- 
ments to America makes it difficult to see how it will be possible, during 
the many future decades of those payments, to reach again the free 
movement of gold both ways, which is essential to a return to an in- 
ternational gold standard. With such a prospect before us, we have 
only the federal reserve system to protect the stability of our price 
level and our volume. of credit. The resolution of April, 1928, proba- 
bly goes as far as the present law permits. The future is not prom- 
ising, but the next step is evidently some kind of an international under- 
standing—even a bold coöperation of our federal reserve system with 
the banking systems of other countries, in order to work out, for the 
world as a whole, not only a stabilization of the “general credit situa- 
tion,” but also of the general gold situation. ; 
i Joun R, Commons. 
University of Wisconsin. 


WHAT CAN CENTRAL BANKS REALLY DO? 


In the last few years important claims have been advanced on behalf 
of the central banks of the world, claims which go far beyond any- 
thing which was urged on their account in pre-war days. The works 
of a brilliant group of economists of varying national affliation— 
Keynes, Hawtrey, Cassel, Irving Fisher, Wicksell, and others—have 
voiced these aspirations at the very time when the actual operations of 
these banks, under the stress of war and post-war conditions, were giv- 
ing rise to a not unjustified skepticism, The spectacle of a 98 per 
cent discount rate at the Reichsbank, in particular, coupled as it was 
with the utter inefficacy of that rate as an instrument of repression, 
was not designed to encourage further speculations of the kind already 
mentioned. It seems more than worth while, therefore, to ask a gather- 
ing of economists to discuss the question, “What can central banks 
really do?” 


Pre-War Theory 


Such generalizations on the subject as were contained in pre-war 
books do not help us much. Pre-war theory—in so far as we can 
speak of it at all—was merely a generalization from the policies sup- 
posedly followed by the Bank of England. As Parliamentary in- 
quiries into the policies followed by the Bank ceased many years ago, 
and as the silence of the authorities was broken only on the rarest 
occasions—indeed, the most recent appears to-be the interview with the 
Aldrich Commission in 1908—the value of these policies was by no 
means clear. Had they been clearer, however, they would still have 
afforded a somewhat precarious basis for theory. For the policy of 
the Bank assumes an historical environment which is found nowhere 
else; and a general philosophy of central banking can obviously not be 
built upon so narrow a foundation. 

Such as it was, pre-war theory assumed that the functions of a 
central bank were two, perhaps three, in number, viz.: the management 
of a centralized note issue, the administration of a centralized banking 
reserve, and the “maintenance of sound credit conditions’’—the last 
being indeed the true aim to which the others were clearly subordinate. 
And, further, “sound credit conditions” were interpreted somewhat 
mechanically. 


The Requirements of an Adequate Theory 


Before we accept as possible any or all of the new tasks which the 
forward school desires to thrust upon the central banks, therefore, 


*Paper read at the Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American Ecowouic 
Amocrarion, held in Chicago, December 80, 1924. | 
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a revision of theory becomes necessary. The whole philosophy of cen- 


- ` tral banking requires careful overhauling. And, since a theory of 


‘central banking must necessarily deal with more than one environment, - 
the theory cannot be simple, even if it be straightforward. 

In particular, a theory of central banking requires to take critical 
account of the following groups of circumstances :— 

1. The influence of monetary standards and of different ae af 
money market upon the position of a central bank. © . 
2. The methods open to a central bank. 

8. The presumable relationship between central bank action end the 
ultimate causes of price changes. 
=- In other words, philosophy of central banking wore of cee mame ` 
must deal with environmental conditions, with technique, and with the 
_ theor ry of prices. The remainder of this paper constitutes an attempt 
` at stating some of the more important of the elements to be: con- | 
‘sidered. 


A. Environmental conditions.—(a) Any theory demanding action 
' by a central bank assumes that that central bank is an effective in- 
strument of supply, i. e., assumes that the central bank is a marginal 
lender of funds. And this is by no means always ‘justifiable, and is 
' usually only justifiable to some degree. It -involves the further as- 
sumption that if the central bank is not at any given moment the 
marginal lender, it can create such a condition of affairs as will force 
it into that position, through, e. g., an “open-market” policy. But a 
- thoroughgoing theory must be prepared to establish when, and when 
not, a central bank is capable of “forcing the market into the bank.” 
(b) A theory demanding price control by a central bank assumes 
` that the monetary standard is of a character to make this possible. 
And here one is at once faced by the positive difficulty that certain 
types of currency standard make price control by a central bank im- 
possible in the long run. In particular, we may lay down the proposi- 
tion: that an effective metallic standard, of the type made familiar 
through nineteenth century currency reforms, is inconsistent with 
price control by. a central bank. 
It is in this inherent incompatibility, rather than in the unwillingness 
of central banks to undertake the task of reform, that we find the 
explanation of the circumstance that prices rose by 2 per cent per 
annum from 1896 down to the outbreak of the war, in spite of the 
existence in Europe of efficiently managed central banks. Does it 
‘follow from this that central banks had no influence on the price level?- 
By no means. ` In the first place, the reserve policy of central banks 
affected the demand for gold and therefore the value of gold; in the 
second place, the note issue policy of central banks, by increasing to 
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a greater or smaller degree the supply of substitutes for metallic or 
standard coin, also influenced the price level. A central bank could 
therefore directly influence the local price level and through this, in- 
directly, the world level of prices in the short run; but so long as the 
central banks of the world did not own the gold mines of the world, 
they were obviously not in a position to control the long-run trend 
of prices. . 

(c) . On the other hand, there are some currency systems which imply 
the possibility of price control, e. g., an inconvertible paper currency, 
the issue of which is absolutely in the hands of the central bank, which 
is conceived of as being free to shape its issue policy as seems best to 
it. Not all.inconvertible paper currencies are in this position, nor are 
all central banks; and it is one of the most important points in a 
rounded-off theory to determine what economic and political circum- 
stances are most likely to lead to an independent policy i in these res- 
pects. 

(d) A further point of importance concerns the structure of the 
banking units with which the central bank is brought into touch, and 
the nature of the credit instruments employed in such a given system. 
It'is ridiculous to suppose that a central bank working in the midst 
of a banking system based on the idea of “unit banks” can operate in 
precisely the same way as a central bank surrounded by a relatively 
small group of large banks each operating a chain of branches. The 
difficulties of central banks working in an economic environment in 
which eligible media of discount are unobtainable in sufficient quantities 
` are well illustrated by the case of South Africa, and to some extent, * 
by the United States. 

(e) The ease with which the central bank can affect the money- 
market situation at any given moment will vary, lastly, with its own 
reserve requirements and with the reserve requirements which are im- 
posed by law or by custom upon the other banks. If its own reserve 
requirements are fixed at a high point, its direct lending operations 
are thereby limited; if those of other banks are fixed high, that will 
force them sooner to the central bank or drive their customers there, 
the higher, other things being equal, these reserve requirements are. 
If the reserve requirements of the outside banks are reduced and those 
of the central bank are increased, that will diminish the effectiveness of 
intervention. If, on the other hand, the reserve requirements of the 
outside banks are strengthened and those of the central bank are 
weakened, that will increase the efficacy of the intervention of the 


central bank. In other words a renewed study of reserve requirements 
in heir relationship to central bank philosophy is one of the tasks’ 
which economists should undertake. In so far as there was a study 
of this matter in the pre-war period, emphasis was too strongly placed 
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Anon the facts of expansion Land “elasticity” of issue, abd’ iat sufficieit i 


~ . attention, to:my mind, has been placed upon the relationship. of, fe i 


serve policy to central bank intervention in the money market: 





B. Questions of technique—Three, possibly four, methods: of con- 
trol are open: manipulation of the rate of discount, so-called “opens: 


market” policy, the method of rationing, and lastly, and more cane 


fully, the exercise of moral pressure. What is to be said for anib 
against these various methods of control? The first acts. selectively 
among the borrowers, the bank maintaining a relatively passive at- 


‘titude; the second and third represent the activities of the bank on the. 


market, the outsiders being deprived of discretion. The fourth pos- | 
sible method represents those rights which are usually attributed to 


a constitutional monarch, the right to advise and the right to warn. 
' . Discount rate policy. What is the object of varying the discount 


| 


rate? It is usually argued that the main purpose of a rise in the dis- 
count rate is to beat off fresh borrowers, but rising rates, as exper- 
ience tends to show, may provoke fresh borrowers in anticipation of 
further rises in the future, so that, instead of declining, aggregate 
loans actually tend to increase. There is, in fact, a good deal of 
mystery as-to what the rise of the central bank rates of discount is ° 
really intended to do. A recent controversy between the. London 
Economist and Mr. R. G. Hawtrey ended by the latter making a some- 
what rhetorical statement: “If changes in Bank rate cannot be re- 
lied on to affect the volume of trade borrowing, they cannot be re- 
Led on to do anything whatever.” ' 
But, as a matter of fact, the rise in the bank rate may be intended 
to do a good many other things besides checking borrowers; it may., 
be intended, for instance, to attract funds from abroad, and to cause 
a necessary lift of deposit rates offered by outside bankers in order ` 
that the draining away of funds may be prevented. In other words, — 
the, object of a rise in the rate may be less to discoura ‘borrowers 
obviously have no effect if there are other lenders who seriously under- 
cut the rate, and it is this consideration which has given such an 
attractive air to the open-market philosophies of recent years. 
From a social point of view, again, the whole matter of the discount 
rate requires systematic investigation. The question at once occurs, 


for instance, whether the rise in the discount rate does not always take 


place too late; whether it would be possible to discover adequate in- 
dices better than these which were utilized in pre-war, days; whether’ 
again the unpopularity of fluctuating and rising discount rates and 
the hesitation to use them in a ruthless manner does not, in fact, 
mean that the discount rate is a relic of a bygone age of banking; . 
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- whether: the rise in discount rates really does act asa sufficient 
“deterrent” to check economic enterprise. All these are questions on 
which we can really hear profitably a good deal more than we have 
heard. 


Open market policy. The use of this method is, or seems to be, 
the favorite panacea of the moment. It appears to me that it is really 
desirable that the advocates of the open-market policy should be a 
little more explicit in their advocacy of it. 

. (a) It obviously makes a great deal of difference whether the open- 
market policy is intended to supplement the use of the discount rate 
or whether it is intended to supplant the use of the discount rate. 
Which aim ought the central banks to follow in this respect? The 
answer as obviously turns upon the view one entertains as to the 
efficacy of discount rates in general, and the efficacy of discount rates 
to a given central bank in particular; and talk upon about “open- 
market policy” in general only serves to veil the essential difference 
in attitude which is implied in the two alternatives. 

(b) It is important to know whether the object of this new policy 
is to stabilize money rates or to stabilize prices. If the object is to 
stabilize money rates, then the central bank must obviously buy secur- 
ities in-periods of dear money and sell securities in periods of cheap 
money. If the object of the central bank is to control prices or 
attempt to control prices, then it must reverse the procedure stated 

‘above. The choice must be based not only upon one’s estimate of the. 
possibility of controlling prices in this way, a matter which is open to. 
doubt, but also by one’s view as.to whether it is desirable to hava 
more stabilized money rates than those which are implied by the use 
of the alternative method of discount rate variations. A conscientious 
attempt to control prices by the use of the open-market policy is some- 

“what too novel to indicate with certainty that the degree of difference 
between the highest and the lowest market rates would not need to be 
greater than they have been in the past, and therefore to conflict with 
the expressed desire of business men for stability in the price of money. 

(c) In any case it is extremely desirable that economists and men 
of ‘business alike should realize that the quantitative elements are the 
same, whether the central bank uses the method of discount rate 
variations, or whether it uses the open-market policy. It is certainly 
true that the open-market policy frees the bank from dependence on 
the wishes of outsiders to borrow; the central bank can itself deter- 

` mine when to increase and to decrease the volume of funds placed at the 

disposal of the market; but though this is an important element it is 
not, by any means, the same thing as implying that the aggregate 
quantity of money, over which the central bank has control, is ‘any 
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greater in the one case than in the other.. It follows from this that 
if the efficacy of action of the central bank is in part determined by 
its reserve and note-issue requirements, that efficacy of action is sub- 
ject’ to the same quantitative limits with the open-market policy as 
„with the policy of discount-rate variations; and it is extremely de- | 
‘sirable that this point should be absolutely clearly grasped. 
. Rationing. Rationing is so unpopular as a method of economic 
control that it seems hardly worth while to discuss it at any length. 
- It is certainly capable of achieving the object aimed at, provided that, 
people are prepared to swallow the grave economic and social dis- 
advantages which accompany-its use. Its ‘dangers are simple. They 
consist in the possibility of favoritism and in the enormots discre- 
tionary power which such a method confers upon the central bank. . 
If the opportunities for extraordinary profits which are conferred 
upon the fortunate recipients of the bounties which the bank may 
bestow are to be avoided, the only alternative open is to attempt to 
fix the price for money all.over the market. Not only must the bank 
fix a price for its own loans, but if these rationed loans are them- 
selves re-lent they must also have their price determined by authority, 
and that the bank cannot do this easily is so obvious as hardly. to! 
require comment. - In other words, rationing can be dismissed as a 
serious factor in central bank policy. 


Moral swasion. The effectiveness of warning and advice cannot 
be estimated without an investigation into the type of banker to 
` whom they are addressed, and of the powers which the central bank - 
keeps in reserve. Further, the effectiveness of such warning will vary 
from time to time in accordance with market psychology. The rule 
would seem to be that such advice is most effective at a time when the 
business world is recovering from a period of liquidation, but that,, 
unfortunately, is also a time in which such warnings are least needed. 
At any rate, it is clear that advice addressed to a small group of 
powerful institutions is likely to be more effective than similar warn- 
ings which have to be addressed to thousands of isolated banks; and 
thus, we are brought back to the fact already mentioned that the 
‘effectiveness of the action of the central bank is intimately associated 
with the structure of the money market. But however effective warning ` 
and advice may be as a subsidiary element in the general scheme of - 
control, it can hardly be contended that economic enterprise has 
reached: the stage when advice by itself would be all which the central . 
bank would need in order to further the policies which it approves. 

C. Price philosophies —After all that the critical philosophies of 
central banking can do in making clear the difficulties associated with 
environment and technique, there still remains over a problem of gen- ` 
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eral economic importance which has to be frankly faced. Is it quite 
so certain as some people confidently assume that the price struc- 
ture is directly dependent upon the volume of bank loans, and is it - 
quite so clear as these same people imagine that the volume of bank 
loans is capable of direct control by manipulation of rate of interest? 
I raise these questions without the intention of answering them at 
this place, but it does seem to me that economists: as a whole have 
taken these assumptions, which are implicit in the demands which have 
been made on central banks, much too much for granted. Here, as 
elsewhere in the field of central banking, what is wanted is critical in- 
vestigation. 

T. E. Grecory. 

London. . 
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SOME INTERNATIONAL ÀsPECTS OF MONETARY POLICY 


The price movements of any une influence and are influenced. 
by those of all other countries with which it has commercial or mone- 


` tary relations. In the first place, the commercial link between coun- 


tries has the effect. of unifying their short-period movements of prices. 
For instance, the price of corn in Montreal moves in harmony with 
that quoted in Liverpool; cotton prices in Lancashire and Massa- 
chusetts show a common fluctuation; wool quotations in Bradford 
react on almost every similar market in the world. 

This commercial link, which tends to produce simultaneous chores 
period changes in the price levels of interdependent countries, is 
frequently reinforced by a monetary link which binds more particularly 
their long-period movements of prices. Whenever any country secures 
exchange stability with another, either through the operation of the 
gold standard or through the gold-exchange standard, or by any 
“artificial” system of exchange stabilization, it thereby binds itself 


_ broadly to the same price policy as the country with which it stabilizes. 


This might be exemplified by examining successively the different sys- 
tems of exchange stabilization and showing how the actual process 
of their operation entails in each case the maintenance of the long- 
period movement of the price level-of the dependent country in har- 
mony with that of the country with which it stabilizes. It is, to be 
seen, however, that this price connection between two countries with’ 
a stable exchange is a direct corollary of the purchasing-power parity 
theory of exchange rates. For, from this theory it can be deduced 
that, whenever the exchange rate between two currencies is constant, 
the purchasing power of those two currencies must also show a con- 
stant relationship; in other words, the price levels in the two countries 
concerned must move in harmony. Being a corollary of the pur- 
chasing-power parity theory of exchange rates, this statement is sub- 
ject to the same reservations as the theory itself. It may neverthe- 


.less be accepted that, whenever there exists between two countries a 


commercial link through the interconnection of markets, and a 


. monetary link through the fixation of the exchange rate, a high de- 


gree of uniformity both in the short-period and in the long-period 
movement of their respective price levels results. 

Price policy may thus be regarded as an international problem, 
inasmuch as the policy of one country is influenced by that of another. 


. A further reason for considering the question to be more than a purely 


domestic problem, is that the real value of international debts depends 
upon price policy. At the present moment the burden of debt owed by 


*Paper read at the Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Amrrrcan Economic 
Association, held in Chicago, December 80, 1924. 
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Great Britain to America is being lightened materially owing to’ the 
rise of prices in America. The debt is expressed i in dollars; the value 
of the dollar is declining; and. thus Britain’s burden becomes lighter. 

One might go further arid state that the real burden of reparations 
payment due by Germany is becoming lightet'as prices rise in Amer- 
ica. The payments are expressed in terms .of gold; and the value. of 
gold depends essentially, at the present time, on the value of the.dollar, 
since the United States possesses virtually the only effective gold ` 
market in the world. As the dollar depreciates, so does the value 
of gold and of all gold obligations.. Instances might be multiplied 
to illustrate this general statement, that whereas a large proportion 
of debts are international and affect at all times more parties than one, 
the real value of any given debt is determined by the monetary policy 
of one country alone, 

Theoretically, there are thus strong grounds for considering mone- 
tary policy to be essentially a problem for international treatment. 
The case is considerably strengthened, however, when certain practical 
aspects of the question are brought into evidence. The main purpose 
of this paper is, in fact, to examine the international monetary situa- 
tion as it presents itself today, and to consider how burdens may be 
mutually lightened and certain risks eliminated by the relatively sim- 
ple process of treating on an international plane problems which, 
through their very nature, cannot be solved by independent national 
action. For this purpose, we should do well to concentrate attention 
on the gold situation, and attempt to determine what problems may 
arise in the future through the general resumption of the gold stan- 
dard. 

The position as it stands at present is that almost all countries in 
the world have sufficient gold in their bank vaults to enable them to 
reintroduce the gold standard provided they do not restore gold to 
‘circulation. Then, in the United States, there is a supply of gold 
much in excess of what is necessary to support the existing price level. 
It is estimated that this country could afford to lose approximately 
a billion and a half dollars of gold without deflation being .caused. 

If we wish to look into the future and forecast the results which 
may be expected from this situation, we shall find ourselves handicapped 
through the fact that the monetary policy of the future is unknown, 
and cannot be divined with any degree of certainty for more than a - 
small number of countries. - All that can be done, then, is to make a 
rough estimate of certain tendencies which may arise in the future, 
and determine the limits of the risk which these tendencies represent. 

It seems probable that the existing surplus of gold in this country 
_will continue for some time to permit, if not to stimulate, an upward 
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movement of the price level. The banking system at all times feels 
the pressure of industry and agriculture for easy eredit; and whereas 
under a situation in which the gold supply is limited a mechanical 
check is imposed on the’ continuance of easy credit, the application 
of the check may be postponed, and is in fact occasionally delayed, 
when the gold supply is more than adequate. For instance, it seems 
doubtful whether the rediscount rate would stand at three per cent at 
. present were it not that there are more than ample reserves to support 
any consequent expansion of credit. 

One feels, moreover, that this tendency for easy credit conditions 
to continue will not be materially altered by the initial resumption of 
the gold standard by Great Britain, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
and the Dominions. These countries have already considerable sup- 
plies of gold and will only require a relatively small import to enable 
them to resume the gold standard, provided they do not restore gold 
to circulation. 

The point to which attention should be particularly drawn is that 
immediately these countries have resumed the gold standard, it will 
be possible for America, by continuing the policy of easy credit, to 
oblige the other countries to accept a proportion of the surplus gold 
here. For, under an effective gold standard, any country can force 
its reserves abroad so long as it is able to throw its exchange rate 
below gold point by a policy of low discount rates and rising prices. 

‘This opportunity of freeing itself of a certain burden of gold will 
be an added incentive to the banking system here to continue its 
policy of easy credit. Whether the incentive will be resisted or not, I 
am not in a position to judge; we are merely dealing with tendencies. 

May we assume, for the purpose of continuing the forecast, that 
the two influences mentioned will be effective in permitting the price 
level to rise gradually to a position, say, of about 180 as compared with 
100 in 1918, and that at that point a check will be imposed by the 
volume of gold reserves. It then becomes necessary to surmise what 
may be the action of such countries as France, Italy, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Russia, Norway, Denmark, and a score or more other nations 
which may have failed up to that point to restore the gold standard, but 
may still retain their ambitions in that direction. If those countries 
should begin to feel their political situation to be such that they 
could safely resume the gold standard, they would probably find it 
necessary to absorb a certain additional amount of gold. If they 
were to restore gold to circulation, their requirements would be ex- 
tremely heavy. The danger of this is not entirely imaginary. For 
instance, when Switzerland endeavored some two years ago to restore 
the standard, the first intimation we had of it was that gold coins. 
were passing over the counter once again. There is reason to believe, 
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in fact, that in certain European minds the actual circulation of 
gold is considered to be the essential feature of the standard. Not 
only is it considered important- psychologically as the outward evi- 
dence of the standard, but it is sometimes thought that gold held by 
the people of a country constitutes a valuable line of reserve in case 
of emergency. Or, again, gold circulation might be felt to be essen- 
tial as a basis of an agreement such as that of the Latin Union before 
the war, whereby the legal tender currency of any one of the four 
countries circulated freely in all the others. Then there is the ques- 
tion of national prestige, which is by no means a negligible force, 
and might find expression in the demand for gold circulation. These 
~ factors, coupled with the very general sentiment that the pre-war 
` system constitutes, in all its details, the ideal towards which countries 
should direct their efforts, are strong enough to cause some reason- 
able apprehension. 
The actual extent of the damage which might be TET is difficult to 
_estimate, even broadly.’ If the gold standard were to be resumed on 
exactly the same scale as before the war,-with reserve ratios the same, 
deflation would be entailed from whatever position may be reached in 
the present upward trend (we have suggested 180) to approximately 
the pre-war level of 100. That does not seem in the least probable. 
But there are nevertheless two important possibilities to be confronted: 
that of an immediate and fairly. continuous upward movement of prices; 
and that of a subsequent decline due to the absorption of gold by coun- 
tries wishing to follow the fashion of resuming the gold standard. 
Whereas it is impossible for any single individual to estimate the 
risk which these -possibilities represent, some approach to the problem 
might be made if those responsible for the monetary policy of different 
countries were to meet and lay bare to each other their plans for the 
future. Only an assembly of the financial representatives of the various 
nations could gauge the danger, and only such an assembly could 
establish a practicable plan for avoiding it. A considerable group 
of them has, in fact, already met. In 1922, the representatives of 
some thirty nations, mainly from Europe, met at Genoa for a confer- 
ence on economic reconstruction. The financial experts were as- 
sembled in a separate commission, and were requested to examine the 
problem of financial reform. These representatives, provided pre- 
sumably with a fairly reliable basis of understanding of their own 
situation and of that of their neighbors, decided that the risk we are 
discussing of simultaneous and competitive attempts by states to se- 
cure monetary reserves was one of the most serious with which the 
world was confronted; they accordingly set about the task of finding 
a solution. .(Their proposal is embodied in the first twelve resolutions 
of the Financial Commission of the Genoa Conference, adopted unani- 
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mously first by the commission, and subsequently by the conference.) 
The solution proposed is gaining ever-increasing support from both 
official and private quarters in Europe. It constitutes in fact the 
‘only solution which has up to the present secured any considerable 
measure of approval on the European side of the Atlantic. For this 
reason alone it merits the attentive consideration of all concerned in 
international monetary policy. ` 

That part of the proposal which deals with the regulation of the 
gold reserve situation admits of a certain elasticity of interpretation; 
but a logical procedure for its application would seem to be as follows: 

A conference of Central Banks is to be convened through the in- 
` termediary of the Bank of England as soon as monetary conditions 
permit, to discuss the future international monetary situation and the 
gold supplies available to meet it. As a preliminary to such a confer- 
ence, a notice would presumably be sent round to central banks in- 
viting them to make a statement as to the nature of the monetary 
system which they could recommend in their own countries for the 
immediate future, say, for a period of three years, and to indicate 
what volume of monetary reserves they would consider necessary to 
support the system recommended. A central bank might, for instance, 
declare its approval of the adoption in its country of either a gold- 
_ exchange standard, with no international holding of gold, as in the 
case of India or Austria; or a gold-exchange standard with a small 
internal balance of gold, as is the situation in Germany; or the main- 
tenance of the gold standard with a “commercial” reserve which would 
be merely sufficient to ensure permanent convertibility of the currency 
into gold for purposes of international trade; or for a gold standard 
involving the circulation of gold coinage, as in America. 

‘Let it be assumed, then, that statements have been received from 
the various central banks showing the nature of the systems they could 
recommend for their own countries and an estimate of the amount of 
gold that these systems would require.’ On the basis of these replies 
the conference would discuss the adequacy of the existing gold sup- 
plies. If there seemed to be any possibility of shortage, an attempt 
would be made to secure agreement to some adjustment of one or more 
of the national systems proposed so.that less gold would be required. 
A country might, for instance, be asked to forego the luxury of gold 
circulation in the interests of the whole; or to establish a gold-exchange 
standard rather than the gold standard proper. 

As soon as a general plan had been devised under which the adequacy 
of the gold supplies would be assured, this plan would’ be consolidated 
in some form of agreement; an understanding, either explicit or im- 
plicit, would be reached under which the central banks would each un- 
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dertake to use their influence to securé “the application of the system 
approved for their respective countries; 

As far as America is concerned, it is evident that any gneiss 
of a change of policy or system would be as inconceivable as it would 
be inacceptable. European states are more fully aware of the im- 
portance of the stable dollar, to which:they have been able, during the 
last three years, to anchor their own currencies, than to adm of any 
tampering with its foundations. ` 

Moreover, the purpose of the conference would’ te educative, rather 
than rigidly regulative. It would aim at consolidating the system, 
in all its parts, on sound principles and*preventing violent transitions 
from one sort of system to another. It would not attempt to erect. 
machinery for regulating the flow. of gold itself, once the initial redis- 
.tribution of reserves had been effected. 

Whereas the system outlined above was devised originally to avoid 
the occurrence of gold shortage, it is equally applicable to a situation 
in which gold supplies are redundant. All that would be necessary to 
secure the absorption of surplus gold would be for a number of 
countries to undertake so to modify their monetary systems that 
greater supplies of the metal would be needed. Such a method unques- 
tionably raises difficulties, but a moment’s reflection will show that 
this is the only way in which a surplus of gold can be dealt with other 
than through the restriction of gold production. 

This method of adapting the international monetary system to suit 
the gold reserve situation is thus applicable to a condition either of sur- 
plus or of shortage. In the case of threatened shortage there is, 
however, a second system, which may become very general in the future, 
for economizing reserves. It would entail the recognition of inter- 
national central banks which would hold a part of the reserves of 
“member” central banks, on the same system as the federal reserve 
banks hold the reserves of member banks here. There are already a 
number of precedents for such a procedure. The Banks of France 
and Italy, for instance, hold a proportion of their reserves in the Bank 
of England. If this system were extended it would not only add 
greater strength to the international situation as a whole, but would 
provide a means for effecting a considerable economy of gold. 

It has been suggested, moreover, by a prominent American banker, 
that measures of coöperation might be devised as between the joint- 
stock or commercial banks of different countries of such nature as to 
enhance the general state of cohesion of the international system and 
provide an additional means of economizing gold. It is beyond my 
capacity to deal constructively with such a suggestion, except to in- 
dicate that such measures have been applied with signal success on an 
interstate basis in this and other countries, and might equally be ap- 
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‘plied on an international basis, rented that the same spirit of mutual 
confidence could be developed. - 

' The suggestions which I hee been able to cree out in this brief 
paper:are somewhat sketchy. The principal task has nevertheless 
been, accomplished if, in addressing a research organization of this 
character, I have been able to direct their members’ thoughts toward 
a new field of discovery, and intrigue their imagination with something 
of its potential interest. International coöperation in banking will 
spring into being as an inevitable development, just as soon as the 
political atmosphere will allow. The opportunities for constructive 
service in assisting and directing this development will be numerous; 
for the progress, although perhaps slow and tedious in the beginning, 

‘will ultimately attain far-reaching limits. The world will, at some 
‘future date, become a unit. Economic forces are incessantly pressing 
nations closely to each other. In consequence of this and of the 
increasing opportunities it affords for personal intercourse, a healthier 
spirit of international understanding will gradually develop and will 
continue steadily to determine the artificial antagonisms of race. The 
last barriers between communities must ultimately fall, just as they 
have progressively dissolved throughout the history of civic growth. 
The process of integration in. the monetary sphere will not fail to 
follow the wider codperative movement; for it is in this field that 
coöperation is most logical and perhaps most urgently required. 
It is to be remembered that the monetary machine itself is operating 
in highly sensitive surroundings and should not be unduly strained 
by premature extension. Conservatism has perhaps a special merit in 
this sphere. 

It is felt, however, that the dual requirement involved in this con- 
ception of a gradual and restrained advance is adequately met by the 
measures for international coöperation recommended in these notes; 
for while satisfying the extremest tests of caution they nevertheless 
make clear the way for continuous evolutionary development on a 
world-wide scale. , 

J. R. Bevirnsy. 

International Labor Office, 

Washington Branch. 


DISCUSSION ` 


W. F. Gupuart.—The chief points which Professor Commons has made ‘ 
seem to me to be the following: 

First: That the federal reserve system is an. agency through which a 
great public service can be rendered and that one of the most important 
services of this character is in bringing about a more stable price level by 
the system through the control of the credit situation by open-market oper- 
ations, rediscount policies, and other activities. 

Second: That to accomplish these results there is needed on the part 
of business men and bankers a better understanding of what a price level 
is and the possibilities of accomplishment through the federal reserve system. 

Third: That the Federal Reserve Board is wise in using the phrase 
“control of the general credit situation,” as in the resolutions of 1928, rather 
than the phrase in the original bill, “producing stable price levels,” as 
descriptive of one of its purposes. 

There is no doubt about the great need of a better understanding by 
business men: and bankers as to what the federal reserve system is, what 
it can do, and what it cannot do. It is perhaps almost equally true that 
there is needed by students of banking a better comprehension of what the 
original framers of the act intended that the system should do, and also 
a clear recognition on the part of everybody as to the practical limitations 
of a quasi-political body, such as the Federal Reserve Board, in dealing 
with the thousands of banking and business institutions which are affected 
by its real or assumed action. The time of rechartering the federal reserve 
banks is approaching, and notwithstanding the widespread recognition of 
the great and, indeed, the almost.indispensable service which has been 
rendered by the system, yet the carping critics of the federal reserve organ- 
isation are not decreasing either in numbers or volubility. If to the luke- 
warm and even active opposition of many country bankers there is added 
any considerable criticism from the commercial bankers in our large cities, 
the outlook for the federal reserve. organization is not promising. The 
federal reserve system as a unifying agency for informal, voluntary 
action to further public welfare has accomplished, and can yet accomplish, 
a very great service. Indeed, the unheralded and unofficial action of the 
board and the organization is often more important than any official and 
publicly announced decision. It is the the one agency in our banking system 
which is even yet largely an independent system of banking that provides 
a means of codperation. ` 

A number of the commercial bankers have been disposed to criticize, 
during the past year, the open-market operations of the federal reserve 
system, because many of them sincerely believe that these operations have 
seriously affected commercial bank rates. Whatever may have been the 
purpose, whether that of serving ẹ public end or making expenses and 
profits for the organization itself, there is little doubt on the part of the most _ 
careful students of the subject that these open-market operations have not” 
seriously affected the commercial bank rate. There has been such an 
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abundance of commercial bank. credit during the past year that, large as 
these open-market operations have been’ in the aggregate, yet their effect 
in lowering commercial’ bank rates has probably been relatively small. 
There is, perhaps, in this and related matters somewhat of a conflict of 
interests between the public good and the private interests of the bankers 
themselves. 

The members of the federal reserve system are stockholders, and doubt- 
less most of them take the same viewpoint that any stockholder in a cor- 
poration does; namely, they expect dividends on their stock. And yet, 
under conditions which have been prevailing during the past year, the 
federal reserve organization in which they hold stock could only make 
profit by such operations as dealing in the open market. Whether or not 
this was the purpose, the important fact is that the commercial banker 
cannot expect profits at such a time and at the same time insist that the 
federal reserve should in no wise compete with the commercial bank. Per- 
haps many bankers have not yet comprehended that a central banking 
organization, if simply restricted to providing an emergency currency, 
would not be in a position to serve many of the ends which ought to be 
secured through such a central banking organization. All this and related 
matters simply indicate how far we are even yet from an understanding 
and a decision as to what a central banking organization can do and what 
we want it to do. If service to the public is not to be sacrificed, it will 
be necessary for both private bankers and business men to modify some- 
what their ideas of the federal reserve organization. It is especially 
important to remove any misunderstandings and to agree clearly upon a 
field of operation before the question of rechartering the banks arises. 

The third point which Professor Commons discusses is one upon which 
there is a decided difference of opinion, both between students of banking 
and business men. Many believe that the federal reserve organization 
can do much to produce a stable price level through its control of the 
general credit situation. On both of these points there is marked difference 
of opinion. First, as to whether the federal reserve system, or any central 
banking system, can, in actual practice, control the credit situation; and, 
second, even if it did, whether this would result in producing stability in the 
price level. There seems to be an assumption of an identity between 
controlling the general credit situation and producing a stable price level. 
I do not agree that these things are the same, even if, as hardly seems 
possible, the federal resrve system can very completely control the general 
credit situation. 

Price fluctuations are not a single function of the general credit situation. 
There exists, in my opinion, no such simple relationship as cause and effect 
between these two conditions. A price level is a function of a very great 
number of variables and the changes in prices result fundamentally from 
causes and conditions which produce changes in the general credit situation. 
‘Credit is only one factor in prices. Under our present industrial and 
financial organization those fundamental conditions and factors which are 
basic and which cause increases and decreases in the demand for credit 
are at the same time most potent in working for lower and higher price 
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levels. If the federal reserve organization were ever so perfect, and if 
its policies and actions were determined with superhuman wisdom, and if 
for this reason very definite control resulted over the general credit 
situation, neither stable or approximately stable price levels would, in my 
opinion, result. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that the federal reserve organization 
can render considerable service with respect to affecting the general credit 
system and something, perhaps decidedly less, with respect to stability of 
prices. It can, by study of fundamental forces affecting credit and prices, 
take such timely action and give such warning of prospective conditions 
as to produce a considerable degree of codperative action on the part of the 
commercial banks of the country and thus prevent to a certain extent ` 
undue credit expansion. But the friends of the federal reserve organization 
should never lose sight of the practical administrative difficulties that 
confront it. It is a semi-political organization, peculiarly subject to 
attack by discontented and disappointed elements in the business and bank- 
ing public. It seems to many to be a great, giant monopoly with power to 
control the welfare of the individual and the prosperity of an industry or 
of the nation. It has in.popular thought imputed to it much power that it 
does not in reality have. 

Because of the‘great delicacy of the work it has to do and can do, because 
of the seeming great power it has over the business‘ life and prosperity of 
the nation, and because finally of the great service it has rendered and 
can render, it should make haste slowly until business men and bankers 
understand it better. Popular anger was responsible twice for wrecking 
a central banking system in this country. Let not the friends of the present 
system, in their mistaken loyalty, ask too much of it and thereby render 
a disservice to it. The system may show its wisdom by restraining itself 
and not meeting the expectations of its most enthusiastic supporters. 
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THE LONDON CORN MARKET AT THE BEGINNING 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


If we look only to.the laws known as Corn* avs: which regulated 
the export and import of foreign grains, the eighteenth century seems 
to close in an atmosphere of regulation thicker and more aggravating 
than after or before. Certainly the trade in corn is freer in England 
today than it was in 1800, because today not only the home trade but 
also the foreign trade—the major department—is entirely free. But 
the corn trade was freer in 1800 than in 1700. For in 1800 the home 
trade, representing nine tenths of the total trade, was free, though 
the other tenth—the foreign trade—was rigidly regulated. The 
freedom of the inland trade in corn was slowly won. From medieval 
times, in particular from the fifth and sixth of Edward VI c, 14 (1552) 
there were severe penalties against the statutory offenses of fore- 

stalling, regrating and engrossing: 

(1) Whosoever, the statute ran, shall buy any merchandise or Victual 
coming towards any Fair or Market to be sold; or make any 
Bargain for the same, or make any Motion for enhancing the price, 
or move any Person coming to the Market to forbear bringing the 

‘things to be sold, shall be judged a Forestaller. 

(2) Whosoever shall regrate or get into his hands in any Fair or 
Market, any corn, ete., brought into the Market to be sold, and sell 
the same again in any Fair or Market within. four miles, shall be 
reputed a Regrater.’ 

(8) Whatsoever Person shall engross or get into his Hands by buying 
or promise taking other than by Lease of Land or Tythe, any 
Corn growing, or other Corn, with intent to sell again, shall be 
reputed an unlawful Ingrosser. 

The line between these several offenses was not easy to draw, in par- 
ticular that between regrating and engrossing; and it is difficult to un- 
derstand Adam Smith’s remark about “all persons not being fore- 
stallers, that is, not selling again! in the market within three months.” 

The statute of 15 Charles H (1662), which Adam Smith eulogized— 
he says of it, “All the freedom which the trade of the inland corn 
dealer has ever yet enjoyed, was bestowed upon it by this statute”— 
conceded the liberty to buy corn in order to sell it again, when it was 
below a certain limit, provided that it was not resold for three months 
within the same market. In 1772 (12 Geo. II 1772) Parliament, 
zealously incited by Edmund Burke, repealed the ancient statutes; and 
no more was heard of these offenses till in the trial of The King vs. 
Rusby (1800) it was held that under certain circumstances buying to 

*Readers may be reminded that corn in England signifies wheat. 


*Regrate means literally “to scrape again” and so to snatch a further profit. 
‘Wealth of Nations, bk. IV, ch. 5. (Ed. Cannan II, 84.) 
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sell again was an offense still liable to be punished by the Common 
Law with fine and imprisonment at least, if not with whipping and 
the pillory. The decision, which excited much adverse criticism in the 
pamphlets of the day, did not imperil the ordinary corn dealers, but 
only certain jobbers who were what we today should call professional 
bulls. The result was not to abolish their practices, but to make 
them for a time more cautious. 

In 1795 and the lean years that followed there were murmurs among 
the populace—in Cambridge for example, as we may read in the 
Reminiscences of Henry Gunning—expressive of a desire for vengeance 
on the dealers; and in 1880 a committee of the Lords examined the 
allegations that were floating about. They reported that “they had 
not been able to trace, in any one Instance, anything more than such 
suspicious and vague Reports as usually prevail in Times of Scarcity; 
and they are of opinion that what have been represented as deep 
schemes and fraudulent Practices to raise the market, have been only 
the common and usual proceedings of Dealers in all articles of com- 
merce where there is a great demand and where great capitals and 
great activity are employed.” And of the dealers in corn they re- 
ported that “persons' engaged in this Branch of trade are highly 
useful and even necessary for the due and regular supply of the mar- 
kets and may, therefore, be considered as rendering an important 
service to the Public at large.” 

But the agitation had one good result. It induced the Commons’ 
committee in the following year (1801) to take evidence from traders 
with a view to seeing whether defects of machinery were a cause of 
the High Price of Provisions. ‘Their recommendations were not revolu- 
tionary, but these and the evidence on which they were based exhibit 
in fullness the structure of the trade in 1800.’ 

Forty to fifty years ago the Corn Exchange had been transferred 
from Bear Quay to Mark Lane, a freehold property of eighty shares 
held by the factors and dealers in corn. The proprietors, (i.e., the 
shareholders) allocated the stands, and “although it is stated that 

‘Committee (H. of C.) on the High Price of Provisions, Seventh Report, June 
24, 1801. Evidence of W. Reynolds, a corn dealer. 

‘Committee (H. of L.) on the High Price of Provisions, Dec. 22, 1800, Second 
R 

Somatttes (H.. of C.) on the High Price of Provisions, Seventh Report, June 
24, 1800; respecting the Machinery of the Corn Trade. Their` recommendations 
TIa A new and bigger Corn Exchange, 

(b) That factors should expose all their samples, 

(c) That factors should give bond not to deal on their own account, 

(d) “That the practice of purchasing Corn to sell it again, in the same or some 


subsequent market before Delivery and consequently before the payment 
becomes due on the first sale, ought to be discouraged.” 
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the Possession’ of these stands is never transferred for a valuable 
consideration, as the lease would thereby be vacated; yet there seems 
reason to believe that in some-instances large sums have been given 
for such an accommodation ; without which it appears wholly impracti- 
cable for anyone to carry on the trade of a factor or dealer in corn 
to any material extent; though the Exchange is indeed considered as 
open to all who come to buy and sell; and there are instances of Per- 
“ sons attending the market at times who bring with them their samples 
in their pockets.” 

Fourteen individuals, who were corn factors, held a controlling in- 
terest in the shares, and they took care, whenever any person applied 
to them for a stand, to prevent his obtaining one if he was likely to 
employ himself as a factor. But to the dealers whose work was at- 
this time not rival, but complementary, to theirs they had no such 
objection. Hence the dealers were now almost as numerous as’ the 
factors. On the Exchange were sixty-four stands, occupied by some 

- fifty people. Thirty of these were corn factors and twenty were 
dealers. Eight factors dealt for the Kentish people only and were. 
known as “Kentish Hoymen.” 

Mark Lane was a general market for all ins grains: wheat, barley, 
oats, etc., for home-grown grain and imported foreign grains. The 
foreign ein and most of the.-home grain reached London by sea. 
The amount brought down by river or by inland carriage bore a very 
small proportion to the total of Londons consumption. The supplies 
from the home counties of Kent, Essex and Suffolk chiefly came from 
the growers direct, and were sold in “runs.” One shipload would con- 
tain consignments from several growers to several factors; and the 
consignment on a particular ship from Farmer A to Factor Z 
was a “run.” The supplies from the more distant parts of Essex and 
from Norfolk and elsewhere came chiefly from the corn merchants 
who had bought in the country from the farmers at the farms, or on 
the local markets. Among the several grains a greater part of the 
wheat came from farmers and a greater part of the barley and oats 
from merchants. Flour milled in the country and destined for London 
missed Mark Lane altogether, passing straight from the country miller 
to the town baker by the medium of flour factors. But barley, malted 
in the country perhaps by the farmers themselves, reached the London 
brewers through Mark Lane. 

Very few farmers came up to Mark Lane to sell their own corn; 
99 per cent was in the first instance sold on commission by the factors. 
Through them the wheat passed to the millers or to shipping factors 
for reshipment. London millers bought direct for themselves and 

TH. of C. Report of 1801, Seventh, p. 4. 
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bought for their own mills only. Distant millers bought oiia factors. 
Cases sometimes occurred of wheat coming up to London and re- 
turning to the county whence it came. “I have known,” said a 
corn factor, “a run of wheat sold at the Corn Exchange, coming 
from the coast of Essex and bought to go back again into the same 
County for the supply of the Miller who could not obtain a sufficient 
quantity in his own neighbourhood.” Similarly, through the agency 
of the factors, the barley passed to the maltsters and the distillers; the 
malt to the brewers and the distillers ; the oats to the dealers or jobbers 
as they had been called from old times. The dealer in oats was not 
a manufacturer, as the others were. He in turn would retail to the 
public, buy for stable keepers on commission, and perhaps keep horses 
for himself. 

As a seller for his farmer clients the factor was in very much 
the same position as a modern stockbroker. In the home trade he 
took his regular commission per quarter and did his best for them. 
The seller’s name was not disclosed except in case of a dispute, and 
the factor was usually given a free hand as to the price he should 
take. In the foreign trade there had been a recent change of practice. 
Here, on account of the extra risk and trouble caused by the out- 
break of the French war (1793), factors now received, in addition to 
the commission per quarter, a percentage on the amount sold. Ad- 
vices from importing merchants of consignments from abroad were 
usually accompanied by instructions to sell at specified prices. But 
whereas, according to the practice of the London Stock Exchange, the . 
stockbrokers deal only with the stock-jobber—buying from him or 
selling to him according to the client’s orders—the corn factor was 
primarily a seller only and dealt with trade consumers, the millers 
or their agents. One witness before the Committee of 1801, Nathaniel 
Brockwood, who was at once a corn factor and buyer for the London 
Flour Company, was careful to state that he kept his two businesses 
rigidly separate. “It is the duty of the Factor,” said another, “at 
all Times to do as well as he can for his Correspondents; it is the in- 
terest of the buyer or the miller to buy as cheap as he can. These 
two opera cimmi; the one or the other, will generally give the market its 
fair value.” 

It was complained in these days of rising that the factors, 
selling on sample, exposed only a selection of their samples, so that 
the buyers had no index of the quantities they represented. What 
would be the result—this same witness was asked—of compelling 
factors to mark on the samples the quantity to which they related. 
He replied, “Great fluctuations would be continually taking place, 


‘Report of 1801, Seventh. Evidence of J. Stonard. 
"Evidence of the Clerk of Messrs. Wilson (Corn Factors and Corn Merchants). 
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because it is not infrequent that corn, particularly from abroad, as’ 
also from the Coast, particularly the Norfolk Coast, is kept back 
by contrary winds, and from the Foreign Countries by frost, etc; in 
consequence of large Fleets arriving greater quantities of Corn are 
for sale on the same Day, the Buyers are timid, and the Corn feels a 
great depression.” 

The answer is obscure. Does it mean, “Where ignorance is bliss, 
*tis folly to be wise”? More probably the witness, whose principals 
were at once factors and dealers, desired to imply that the correction 
of irregularities of quantity was being better performed by the ma- 
chinery for equalizing prices already at work behind the scenes. 

To understand this machinery we must analyze the functions of the 
dealer. A comparatively new personage in the trade of wheat, the 
dealer was an established institution in that of oats; and this for 
two reasons. In the first place, the oats dealer corresponded to the 
miller and was as, indispensable as he, but as the miller in addition 
to buying the wheat made it into flour, he was called a miller. The 
buyer of oats contributed no change of form to the product, and so he 
called himself a dealer in oats. In the second place, a great amount 
of oats was imported from abroad. Between 1697 and 1765 oats 
comprised more than two thirds of British imports of grain, and over 
the whole period from 1697 to 1801 the oats imported into Great 
Britain were twelvefold those exported: whereas for the other cereals 
there were in the aggregate big balances of exports.” Most of the 
oats came from Ireland; for until 1806 Ireland was, for the purposes 
of the grain trade, a foreign country. Parnell’s Corn Committee in 
1818 made much of the increase in the food supplies derived from 
Ireland. But the increases were still mainly in oats,’ much of which 
was purchased by government for the service of troop horses in the 
Peninsular War. 

The growth of this import trade stimulated a class of traders who 
were objectionable to the old-fashioned dealers, and by common con- 
sent called “jobbers.” “I mean by jobbers,” said Mr. R. Snell, a dealer 
in oats, “people who stand: between the consumers of this metropolis 
and the factors, those who buy up the Oats and before the arrival 
of the fair Buyer or Consumer, place them in the Hands of the Factor 
to sell again the same day or the same market...... There is a term 
at Market when we ask for a sample of Oats, wishing to know whether 


“Skene Keith, Farmers’ Magazine, Aug. 2, 1802 (vol. B, 277). 
“Corn exported from Ireland (barrels): 


1808 1818 
Wheat casier eaaa Vaca nea aa cede eth 168,897 884,886 
28 other kinds, Le. mainly oats.............. 494,421 1,058,825 


Quoted from A. E. Murray, Oommerctal Relations between England and Ireland, 
app. B, p. 441. : 
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they are on board ship or in granary, and why we ask is we suppose 
all oats in granary to belong to those Jobbers and all People who 
know the true character of Jobbers will not buy of them.” 

With the growing importations of wheat towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, parallel changes occurred in the wheat trade. The 
dealer dealing in wheat on his own account made his appearance. 
Dealers, we are told in 1801, “occur largely in the importing line”; 
dealing on independent account in British corn “was not usual but 
may happen.” . Several of the witnesses to the committee styled 
themselves dealers. It was a respectable profession. There was 
doubt, however, about the advisability of factors becoming dealers on 
their own accounts, a practice which was becoming common, though 
it is spoken of in 1801 as “a recent thing.” The factors, it was ad- 
mitted, “do at times import on their own account”; and the factors 
contended it was for the benefit of the country. The committee thought 
differently, and recommended that they should be placed “on the foot- 
ing of Brokers in other Trades carried on within the City of London.” 
It was felt that the factor ought not to employ the confidential know- 
ledge he had of the home trade for foreign dealing on his own account, 
since he then might have an interest in conflict with that of his 
clients. 

But what of the jobbers? All the witnesses complained of their - 
existence and indeed displayed an inside knowledge of their functions, 
but nobody admitted to being one or specified any jobber by name. 
A member of the committee, giving evidence, said “I cannot say that 
any persons make it their chief business.” Who then are they, asked 
the committee?—“Persons connected in one way or another with the 
corn trade, and having property and credit and considering the Prices 
will go still higher, may make purchases with a view to sell again.” 
Men of property and credit! Respectable men did it, but it was not 
respectable. What then was “it”? In its most refined form it was buy- 
ing to sell again without handling the produce; with an eye to profit on 
the rise in price in the interval. It was, as we should put it today, the 
operation of “bulls” buying for a rise. A witness describes it thus: 
“A person coming to the Corn Market on Friday and finding many 
Country Buyers, concludes the Market will rise on Monday; he pur- 
chases a quantity of Wheat, 400 or 500 qrs, with a view to selling the 
same on Monday, and the interval between his buying and selling re- 
quires no capital to carry that practice on.” The factors, said the 
dealers, look up to the jobbers because a sale to them means a second 
sale later. The dealers, said the factors, are the parents of the 
jobbers! The decision in the trial, The King vs. Rusby (noted above) 
scared the jobbers for a time; and the committee of 1801, relying on 
the fact that buyers of corn were allowed a month’s credit by the 
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„custom of the trade, suggested that resales within the month should 
be prohibited with a view to forcing jobbers to take delivery of the 
stuff and pay for it. But neither the judicial decision nor the sugges- 
tion (for a suggestion it remained) offered any real solution of the 
problem. What the country was suffering from was a prolonged 
scarcity, with prices mounting ever upwards. Traders themselves 
recognized that speculation was inevitable; but in the last few years 
the movement of prices had been all one way. Jobbers rarely had to 
resell on a falling market. They seemed to be growing fat on the 
necessity of the people. As a very level-headed member of the com- 
mittee put it, “In times of plenty speculators tend to keep the mar- 
ket more on a level; in times of scarcity they have it in their power to 
influence the Market too much.” 

Could any device have reduced hers influence to its proper pro- 
portions? There was only one device, and that device, from the im- 
maturity of speculative organization, was precluded. For these Fri- 
day to Monday incursionists were embryo dealers in futures. Their 
service to the country could have been increased and their profits cur- 
tailed only by the appearance of that other set of.animals which we 
call bears. For then the contest would have been equal. Bulls would 
have worried and won from bears, and bears would have clipped the 
tails of bulls. But the bear, the animal who sells what he hasn’t and 
covers his sale at a later date, could not appear so long as wheat was 
sold in the old way by sample or pitch. America was the first coun- 
try to grade its wheat, and from America, a generation or two later, 
the bears came to the port of Liverpool. 

C.. R. Fay. 
University of Toronto. 





COMMUNICATION 


“Economics and Portland Cement Prices” 


Recently I have read with much interest an article published in the 
American Economic Review for December, 1924, in which Dr. Frank A. 
Fetter presented a review of the book Portland Cement Prices. 

I am acquainted with the reasons which induced a number of cement 
manufacturers in the East to request Messrs. Willis and Byers to make a 
study of Portland cement prices. I know, therefore, that this work was 
initiated because of the widespread misunderstanding evidenced on the part 
of the public generally during a period of years prior to the action brought 
by the Government in 1921 against the Cement Manufacturers Protective 
Association, and emphasized at the time of the trial. No thought that the 
work proposed would have any influence in the decision of the case which 
already had been tried entered my head when I gave support to the study 
thus proposed. The evidence was in the hands of the court several months 
before the study was undertaken, and the findings of the court as to the facts 
were handed down five months before the book appeared. I believed that 
a plain statement of the facts in connection with our industry would main- 
tain the public’s good will toward our industry, which it had enjoyed for 
many years prior to the war, and I think that the results have confirmed 
this belief. In view of the statements to the contrary made by Professor 
Fetter, I request that you publish this letter as a correction of these and 
other errors. 

Mr. Fetter’s assumption that prices in the cement industry are made 
fundamentally as were prices made by the steel industry, as discussed before 
the Federal Trade Commission in the Pittsburgh-plus case, is entirely un- 
warranted. It is true, as Professor Fetter says, that in this industry there 
are few mills that do not have a variety of mill nets on the cement shipped 
each day. Usually, however, a mill has its own mill price under which the 
larger proportion of its production is delivered to its customers. Outside 
of the Lehigh Valley district, where the percentage is larger, only a small 
percentage of the production of a mill goes into territory where the mill 
net is reduced. ; 

The question here is a difference of opinion between economists as to 
whether one mill price to all without exception from a given mill is better 
than the practice of the cement industry to make one mill price to a vast 
majority of the customers of the particular mill and extending its sales 
effort into freight disadvantage sales territory, with a lower mill net, to take 
up surplus production. But as a practical matter I believe the latter 
method results in a lower average price to the public than the former. At 
least, this is a conclusion the cement industry has reached in its effort to 
secure to the consumer the most direct and cheapest distribution. 

Mr. Fetter’s. method of price determination would insure monopoly in 
many instances. If one were to suppose, for example, that a plant suffi- 


iLetter from President.G. S. Brown, of the Alpha Portland Cement Company, 
Easton, Pa.; dated January, 27, 1926. 
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ciently large to furnish all the cement required, let us say in the city of 
Pittsburgh and the immediately contiguous territory, should be located in 
that territory and without freight of consequence to destination, while other 
mills were located freightwise at a great distance from Pittsburgh, it 
would be possible for such a mill to get a tremendously higher price for its 
product than the second mentioned mills. In effect, the result of Mr. 
Fetter’s method of pricing would be to prescribe a territory around each 
mill'or group of mills into which no other cement company could enter. 
It must be remembered that it is not always possible to build a cement man- 
ufacturing plant where there is a large demand for cement. Quite as 
important is the requirement that materials of proper chemical content in 
sufficient quantity be available. Further, where these conditions are found, 
lack of transportation facilities or difficulty in obtaining fuel may make 
the building of a plant at a point otherwise desirable economically unwise. 

In our own organization the method of billing enables the customer to 
know at once what price he pays for the cement f. o. b. the mill and shows 
the price at which the cement is delivered to him at destination. As I am 
informed, this method of billing is generally practiced throughout the in- 
dustry. Within a certain radius from our plant it is cheaper for a cus- 
tomer to come to the plant and get his cement by truck than it is to have it 
delivered -by rail. In such cases the purchaser pays the mill price.: I 
should say that in 75 per cent of the territory in the United States full 
benefit is given to the customers of the cement companies of the RU eniaR® 
of freight rates. 

I cannot help thinking that Mr. Fetter not only is not familiar with 
cement mill practice but also does not understand department store prac- 
tice. If I go into a department store in Philadelphia or New York and 
purchase an article which I elect to take with me, the department store 
receives the full tagged price: If a resident of Doylestown or Montclair 
buys.the same article at the same price and elects to have it delivered to 
his home, the department store will do that, but the store net will not be 
the tagged price but considerably less than the tagged price because of 
the expense of delivery. The management probably figures that in this 
way a larger trade can be attracted to the store and ultimately a lower 
‘tagged price results. This, it seems to me, is quite similar to the practice 
of cement manufacturers in going outside of the territory where their own 
mill price plus the freight governs, into the territory of freight disadvan- 
tage and accepting business which nets them less than their full mill price. 

It is erroneously taken for granted by publicists that the inception of 
delivered: prices in the cement industry was due to an agreement among 
cement manufacturers, and I do not think anyone has ever placed before 
the public clearly how delivered prices became generaly accepted in the 
industry. 

Twenty-six years ago cement manufactured in the Lehigh Valley almost 
invariably was sold on a mill price. Customers located at scattered points 
had no means of discovering what the freight rate from the mill to their 
town actually was. and with the company with which I am connected it be- 
came the practice at a very early date to inclyde, when quoting, a statement 
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to the effect that the freight rate to the point quoted was equivalent to 
so many cents per barrel. Later, as a matter of convenience, the amount 
of freight per barrel was added to the mill price and the price quoted was 
f. o. b. destination. However, before that time was reached, a very con- 
siderable competition in other sections of the United States had developed 
and it was the custom for us to have two mill prices or at times three or. 
four mill prices depending upon the territory into which the cemént was 
to be shipped. 

These mill prices in freight disadvantage territory at first gave a some- 
what higher delivered price than the local competition, because of a general 
belief that the product of the Lehigh Valley was superior to that made 
elsewhere. In the course of time, however, users of cement found that the 
product manufactured elsewhere was quite as good as that manufactured 
in the Lehigh Valley and it became necessary, if we hoped to continue our 
business in freight disadvantage territory, to quote as low a price as the 
local mills made. Thus, in addition to the .customer’s demand for know- 
ledge as to what his cement would cost him delivered, was the necessity 
for a delivered price to meet the competition of local mills if we cared to 
stay in freight disadvantage sales territory. As a matter of practice 
the mill price in what I cell freight advantage territory was lowered as de- 
mand decreased, and the difference between the mill price and the lower 
net received in freight disadvantage territory diminished or increased as 
the demand increased or diminished. 

In other words, in a period of little demand not only will the mill price 
be lowered but the sales effort will be extended further into freight dis- . 
advantage territory, making the difference between the average mill net and 
the quoted mill price greater than when the demand is good. In the latter 
case sales effort is put forth only in the territory where the full mill price, 
or approximately that, can be obtained. 

But the actual results of this method of pricing are more important 
than mere technique. In the twenty-six years I have been connected with 
this industry, I have seen the consumption of cement in the United States 
grow from three million barrels per annum to nearly one hundred fifty 
million per annum. I have seen wages advance over 800 per cent. I have 
seen coal advance over 200 per cent and other materials used in the manu- 
facture of cement advanced in like manner. And yet the price of cement 
increased less than 80 per cent. I have never seen a time when for more 
than a week or two it was not possible for the industry to furnish all the 
cement required anywhere at the time wanted, except for a period in 1920 
when due to transportation conditions there were several months when 
it was impossible to get to the users of cement all that was wanted at the 
time and place where and when it was wanted. I think that the industry 
may with justice pride itself on the fact that it has furnished an unusually 
satisfactory building material of continually increasing demand and im- 
proving quality through all these years, at a price which increased con- 
sistently far less than would be warranted by the increases in labor and 
material necessary to produce it. Such a record is not now and never has 
been achieved by either pte control or by agreement. 
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In the district court decision, Judge Knox was careful to point out ‘that 
while he was not required to find that prices for cement were or were not 
excessive, as a matter of fact it was clear that prices for this commodity had 
advanced less than prices for other standard commodities during the same 
period and that also it was clear from the evidence that competition existed. 
He said the decision in favor of the government was based upon the fact 
that the association on trial had collected statistics which he believed 
either had been or could be used to curtail competition somewhat, although 
it was plain the latter existed. 

In this article Professor Fetter has thus made statements which are not 
in accordance with the facts. In view of the general lack of knowledge 
of the cement industry shown by public officials, lawyers, and publicists 
in speeches and articles in recent years, it is not necessary to assume that 
Professor Fetter is actuated by animosity against the cement industry. 
Some of his assumptions indicate that he is satisfied in his own mind that 
those engaged in the industry are lacking in integrity. However, he is care- 
ful in another place to intimate that this alleged lack of integrity in business 
enterprise and lack of moral sense for the welfare of the public is not con- 
fined. exclusively to cement manufacturers but is so widespread that it may — 
be said to permeate all industry and business. 

But it seems clearly unfortunate that Professor Fetter‘in his discussion of 
the book Portland Cement Prices should, without evidence, have used the 
occasion to question the good faith of the authors and cast aspersions 
generally upon the integrity and the moral sense of those who are respon- 
sible for the management of the units of this great industry. His mis- 
statements show that the basis on which he relies for his conclusions is 
lacking. 

G. S. Brown. 


Reply to Foregoing Letter 


The foregoing letter hardly joins issue with my review specifcally on 
important matters either of fact or of principle. On the one hand, it barely 
touches the central theme of my review (this being the central economic 
problem of the book), the meaning and economic analysis of the term 
“uniform prices.” On the other hand, it is largely devoted to defending 
on its merits the policy of discriminatory mill prices as against uniformity 
of prices to all buyers, a matter which I did not discuss. 

In his admission and description of the practice of charging discrimina- 
tory mill-base prices in the cement industry, Mr. Brown does not differ, 
except for his attempt to minimize the extent of the practice, with the 
witnesses quoted in the book (pp. 82- -88) » whose evidence was in part the 
basis of my comments. 

I readily accept Mr. Brown’s disavowal of any purpose, to have the 
book influence the decision of the Federal District Court. The review, 
referring to the conclusion of the suit in that court, added that “the publica- 
tion of the book suggests that the manufacturers, believing the public and 
the court to be under a misapprehension, still hope to win ultimately a 
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favorable verdict.” This could not refer to “the case which had already 
been tried,” as Mr. Brown misconstrues it. ‘Maintain the public’s good 
will toward” the cement industry (when it confessedly had been lost) 
means essentially the same as “win ultimately a favorable verdict” from the 
public. The ultimate judicial verdict will be pronounced by the Supreme 
Court and that case is now pending. 

Mr. Brown attributes to me the statement of Messrs. Willis and Byers 
that at a department store “all goods are tagged and each customer is 
charged the same price,” and disputes its truth. The tagged price, to be 
sure, is the same, but Mr. Brown points out that the “store net” varies when 
goods are delivered free to destination. But Mr. Brown does not observe 
that such a scheme of uniform delivered prices to all customers within a 
certain distance of the store is in principle different from uniform basing- 
point delivered prices (based on another mill) which the book sought to 
support by economic analysis and by appeal to economic authority. It is 
this system of .zoned basing-point prices that bears a resemblance to the 
Pittsburgh-plus ‘system. It would have raised a different issue if I had 
shifted the discussion (as Mr. Brown does) to another type of uniform 
delivered prices which was not mentioned in the argument I was criticizing. 
I was secking to treat the problem with fairness on the ground chosen by 
the authors, and was not trying merely to score a point. 

There is no warrant whatever for the assertion that my review “‘casts 
aspersions generally upon the integrity and moral sense” of the manu- 
facturers of cement. I reviewed the theories of economists, not the conduct 
of business men. í 

Though in general terms arraigning my review, Mr. Brown does not 
show specifically a single misstatement of fact or the least error in my 
-analysis of the economic argument of the book under review. 

| F. A. Ferrer. 


“REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 
General Works, Theory and Its History 


The Economics of Overhead Costs. By J. Maurice Cuarx. (Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press. 1928. Pp. xiv, 502. 
$4.00.) 

That economics, in addition to being a social science, must assist 
the business man in solving his individual problems and that the laws 
of industry should be studied “from the broadest social viewpoint” 
is the belief of Professor Clark. He attempts in this volume therefore 
“ a bit of research into the principles of dynamic economics.” 

The main theme of the book is that overhead costs, particularly 
when heavy fixed charges on permanent investment in manufacturing 
plant exist, destroy that part of the theory of value which maintains 
that there will be one price only in the market for any given commodity. 
Thus, when a plant is producing below capacity it may quite readily 
increase output with a considerable decrease in unit cost; this will 
tend to mean lower price quotations, until the price obtained will cease 
to contribute to the fixed charges, or even until “direct costs of manu- 
facture may be treated as overhead.” The latter condition may exist 
especially when goods are manufactured for stock, for “when unsold 
goods are piling up, there comes a point when continued production 
depends upon moving the existing stock off the shelves” (p. 60). On 
the other hand, when goods are made only to order, Professor Clark 
believes “there is pressure to sell, but no compulsion to sell below cost.” 

The factors comprising cost are given considerable attention by 
the author, and, in this connection, he takes several pages (pp. 65-68) 
to discuss whether or not interest on owned capital should be included 
in production cost. From the viewpoint of the economist there is no 
argument. Professor Clark admits, however, that the business man 
and accountant for certain practical reasons are justified in consider- 
ing it otherwise; in fact, “in intelligent hands the question becomes 
largely one of convenience” (p. 67). The author states in several 
places that production costs alone do not determine selling prices, 
but at the same time he seems unable to get away from the idea of 

“cost as an amount that would be a satisfactory average price to 
charge.” 

To the accountant and to most business men “cost” means only 
actual out-of-pocket outlays; for this reason interest on investment, 
rent on owned property, and profit are specifically excluded from 
cost. The author apparently does not grasp this fact, when discuss- 
ing the valuation of inventories (pp. 289-240), for it is not true that 
properly kept books “will show the same undivided profits whether 
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the goods are sold or not.” It seems to the reviewer that if economists 
‘could realize that accounting cost does not mean economic cost of 
production—the economist’s expense of production more closely 
approximates the accountant’s cost— much misunderstanding and 
needless comment would be eliminated. 

Again, the author assumes (pp. 244-245) that such interest on 
investment “may be included in the books and used when desired, or 
excluded from any statement for which it is not wanted.” As a 
matter of fact every accountant and business man of experience knows 
that this cannot be done; in a good many cases it is done by rough 
approximation only, whereas in several cases, of which the reviewer 
has knowledge, it required several months of careful accounting to 
eliminate from the accounts the effects of a practice foolishly begun. 

Other major topics discussed in the volume relate to the division 
of all business enterprises into two groups, dependent upon the 
relation of the market price of the product to the cost of pro- 
duction, and, secondly, to the considering of all labor as an overhead 
cost. : Eo 

With reference to dividing all business enterprises, the first group 
comprises all publie utilities, including the railroads, in which public 
regulation attempts to establish a selling price having a direct and 
immediate relation to the cost of production; closely allied to the 
public utility group are those industries producing staple commodities, 
and which always have a tendency to establish prices on the basis of 
the cost of producing goods. The second major group of industries 
includes those whose products possess special elements of style, artistic 
qualities, individuality, and such: factors much less directly associated 
with production costs; for these industries, therefore, cost accounting 
will not be so important as will be the characteristics of the product 
or the methods of marketing it. 

In considering all labor as an overhead cost, Professor Clark’s 
point is that all labor is an overhead to society, for whether it works 
or not it must eat and the cost of maintaining it in idleness’ is an over- 
head cost to the community. The author has apparently broken away 
purposely from the ordinary accounting or business views of labor cost, 
that he might make business men realize the burdens which result from 
the uneven workings of our social economy. This is well, but when 
labor is not producing, the total commodities available to the com- 
munity are thereby reduced; we are not certain how this applies to 
his arguments about discrimination (p. 295 and elsewhere). 

The author has presented a large amount of new material on an old 
and much discussed subject; all in all it is the opinion of the reviewer 
that he has done it exceedingly well. Just how successful the book 
will be as a text is open to question; it should be eagerly read, however, 
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by thinking business men and accountants—we assume it. is not 
necessary specifically to include economists, since the book falls 
directly in their field. In conclusion, the reviewer feels it only fair to 
. Professor Clark to say that he has read the book from the viewpoint 
of an accountant rather than from that of an economist; this 
possibly means that certain points have been overemphasized in the 
review, a8 compared to the importance the author would attach to 
them. l 
J. Huen JAcxsoN. 
Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 


Economics for Helen. By Hiuawr BeLrLoc. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1924. Pp. viii, 225.) 

The brilliant and versatile author of this little book has two pur- 
poses in view: to simplify economics, and to present in popular form 
certain conclusions of his own with respect to usury, the social value 
of money and “economic imaginaries,” to which he attaches great im- 
portance. 

- In the former attempt the author is very successful, giving in brief 
chapters a lucid and vivid digest of economic principles, such as might 
well interest Helen, aged sixteen, and many an older reader. However, 
he might confuse and mislead Helen by some of his erratic views and 
statements. For example, he defines wealth as a sum of values rather 
than valuable things; he fails to distinguish betwen interest and profit; 
he says that there is no such thing as interest on money, that the in- 
tention of using wealth for further production is the essential feature 
of capital, and that taxes should fall proportionately to the wealth 
of the taxed, in order that the sacrifice should be equally felt by all. 

Mr. Belloc’s views on usury are, to say the least, peculiar. Harking 

‘back, in a way, to scholasticism, he defines usury as “taking of any 
interest whatever upon an unproductive loan.” Whence it follows that 
` war loans, consumption loans and loans for unsuccessful investments 
are all usurious. To be sure, the intention and, presumably, the guilt 
of usury, is present only when the lender knows that the loan will be 
used unproductively; but, even when all the facts are known, the 
_ borrower is chiefly responsible, and to call the lender a usurer is to 
beg the whole question by that invidious epithet. 

On the “social or historical value of money,” the author is more 
orthodox and brings out clearly some important points, although 
he mishandles his index numbers. For example, he says that when an 
ounce of gold in 1880 would buy five pounds of material, whereas in 
1900 it could only buy four, that prices are lower in 1880 by one 
fourth, and the index number for 1880, taking 1900 as a base, is 75. 


i 
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And in the same chapter he says: “Your index number is nothing more 
than a statement of average prices, or again the average purchasing 
power of a fixed weight of gold.” 

Of course, Helen would not notice such little slips, but neither could 
she understand fluctuations in prices and purchasing power as shown 
by index numbers. 

Still more questionable is the author’s theory of “economic ima- 
ginaries,” reminiscent of Veblen’s “imponderables.” An income counted 
twice is an economic imaginary, as are also high prices at fashionable 
hotels, fancy values of works of art, and money paid for services which 
do not add economic values to things, such as the remuneration of 
singers, actors and literary men. Naturally, Mr. Belloc admits that 
some of them may be of the highest importance to humanity, even 
though the real, material economic value, as in the case of a picture, 
be nothing more ‘than the value of the paint, the canvas and the frame. 

More important are the author’s criticisms of the capitalist state, 
the servile state and socialism, and his insistence, largely justified, that 
social improvement is to be sought in the direction of the distributive 
state, in which freedom, security, and individual development will be ob- 
tained through a wider, though not necessarily equal, distribution of 
wealth, 

; J. E. Le Rossienot. 

University of Nebraska. 


NEW BOOKS 


Barnes, H. E. Sociology and political theory. A consideration of the 
> sociological basis of politics. (New York; Alfred A. Knopf. 1924. 
Pp. xiii, 260. $2.) i 
The purpose of this volume is to present in topical: form the contri- 
butions of sociologists to the problems of political theory and the pro- 
cesses of government. The author disavows any attempt at an “original 
and coherent sociological theory of the state.” His method has been 
to select the most important of the conceptions with which political 
scientists deal and to present in each case the diverse sociological points 
of view in regard to the subject. The nature and development of the 
state, the forms of government, the scope of state activity, the theory of 
sovereignty, international relations—all these major concerns of polit- 
ical scientists are passed in review. The arrangement is exceedingly 
clear, and there is a wealth of bibliographical material. 
Dr. Barnes has, I think, succeeded well in what he set out to do. 
` Important questions, however, arise in regard to the value of this type of 
study. To break from out of a complete system of thought a point of 
view on a given subject and to summarize it in one or two sentences or 
a single paragraph, tends to destroy meaning and, to substitute ingenious 
schematization for intellectual process. There is real danger in such 
mechanical juxtaposition of ideas, particularly for the novice who, en- 
tering the field by way of this introduction to sociological -literature 
might easily let Dr. Barnes do for him what he should obviously do for 
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himself. The mature student will find the volume useful chiefly as a 
convenient résumé. For workers in allied fields or lay readers who 


_ desire to acquaint themselves with the relation of sociology to political 


theory; the book will make clear above all else the fact that an ade- 
quate interpretation of political phenomena requires reference to a wide 
network of psychological economics and social relations. One is almost 
tempted to say, however, that those who need the study should not have 
it, and that those for whom it is not dangerous do not need it. 

Heren Everett. 


Byr, R. T. Principles of economics. (New York: Knopf. 1924. Pp. 


D 


vii, 508.) 
IBBLEE, G. B. The psychological theory of value. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 1924. Pp. xvi, 801. .) 

In this new onslaught upon the old economic man, Mr. Dibblee teaches 
that economic motives are much influenced by the individual’s social en- 
vironment and by his moral nature, as well as by his conscious and sub- 
conscious instincts. Novelties of subjective analysis and of terminology 
are conspicuous herein: the stages of “desire, effort, continued longing, 
and idealization” are discriminated within the “simple value” (i. e., 
want); and then we are led through mazes of operative, exchange, group, 
general, standard, and still other sorts of “values.” These categories 
are discussed with reference to their alleged psychological elements, as 
well as in their philosophic and political aspects; and in the last third 
of the book our author purports to apply his theory illustratively, mainly 
in a novel analysis of historical and present tendencies in population, 
capital, management, and labor. He fears that socialist movements are 
impairing the health of the golden-egg geese. 

The previous publications of this Oxford scholar had prepared us for 
the high order of literary, philosophic, and economic learning which is 
displayed in this book, as well as for the imprint of his business connec- 
tions with the publishing industry. An expected feature also is the 
author’s strong taste for subtle controversies against numerous points of 
orthodox theory—some readers will not hesitate to say, for quibbling. 
The diminishing utility analysis, for example, is mentioned in this theory 
of value only with reference to its alleged defects. These traits should 
recommend the book to several American theorists, for the first law of 
psychological economics is that theorists in the field tend to spurn 
everything orthodox. 

These innovators will be surprised, however, to find that Mr. Dibblee 
seems quite unaware that any work has been done in the psychological 
border of economics since Béhm-Bawerk, save by himself and B. M. 
Anderson, to whom he refers approvingly. It appears to me that the 
gist of his suggestions, and others equally important, are to be found 
in the papers of Veblen, Taussig, Hobson, Parker, and a number of 
others. I consider also that Mr. Dibblee’s psychology is relatively 
crude (regarded as science), for he takes no clear stand on the mind- 
body relation, or the questions concerning “hedonism,” and he refers very 
inadequately to the criticisms of Freud’s and McDougall’s concepts which 
are going forward on experimental and statistical lines. , He does, indeed, 
touch slightly on one significant trend which has been little considered by 
economic theorists: I mean statistical research on commercial data rela- 
tive to demand for given commodities under specified conditions. Quanti- 
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tative investigation in this field, as well as in several others outside the 
older dollar-data, by students well trained in psychological and economic 
science, promises gradually to sift and refine such interesting deductive 
hypotheses as Mr. Dibblee offers (acceptance or rejection of which is 
now largely a matter of taste), into detailed and verifiable principles. 

Z. Crank DICKINSON. 


Emar, C. A. Die Soniolgie Bertrand Russells. (Jena: Frommannsche 
Buchh. 1924. Pp. 48.) 


Graziaper, A. Prezzo e sovrapreszo nella economia capitalistica; critica 
alla teoria del walore di Carlo Mare. (Milan: Soc. Ed. Avani, 1928. 
Pp. 288. L 6.) 


Harrison, H. D. Industrial psychology and the production of wealth. 
(London: Methuen & Co. 1924. 5s.) 


Hosnovsz, L. T. Social development: its nature and conditions. (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 1924. Pp. 848. $8.75.) 

Social Development concludes a series of four volumes in which Mr. 
Hobhouse has dealt with various aspects of social values. The Meta- 
physical Theory of the State, The Rational Good, and The Elements of 
Social Justice were concerned with the relation of the individual to the 
community, with the ultimate grounds and ends of human action and 
with the social adjustments serving these ends: The present volume, 
however, depends neither for its interest nor its validity upon the pre- 
vious studies. Mr. Hobhouse is here tracing the biological and psychol- 
ogical conditions of social development, correlating the growth of know- 
ledge with the character of social organization, analyzing the role of 
mind and the interaction of minds in the social process—in short, in- 
quiring into the venture of civilization and asking whether there is 
“anity and significance in the drama as a whole.” 

The fundamental rationality.of mind is the essential thesis of Mr. 
Hobhouse’s discussion, the key to past achievement and the hope for 
future advance. A rational ethics “starting with the web of human im- 
pulses is forced to discard those which are blind or contradictory and re- 
tain as reasonable those only which form a consistent whole.” This 
attempt at harmony which guides the individual is reflected in the concrete 
arrangements and institutions through which he tries to express his values 
and purposes. Social development, however, does not move “with the 
assured sweep of a planet.” Rather we must recognize frequent “re- 
lapse, backsliding and disintegration,’ due to the fact that the effort to 
understand proceeds not from a unitary mind but from many minds often 
directly in conflict with one another, often unconscious of each other's 
aims. Essentially however “the principle of the development of mind is 
one, though its applications are very diverse” and it is this underlying 
unity which assures the gradual resolving of “partial views” and “narrow 
efforts” in the achieving of an organic harmony. 

As criteria of the social development of communities Mr. Hobhouse 
suggests advances in scale, efficiency, freedom and mutuality. Communi- 
ties may be efficient without being free or free “with the partial and 
inconsistent freedom of individualism.” The fact that men need and yet 
limit and obstrnct each other sets the main problem of our present social 
organization—the conflict between efficiency and freedom. 

In the controversial field adjacent to his main theme, Mr. Hobhouse 
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picks his way between conflicting theories with ease and skill and, a most 
uncommon sense. His discussion of natural selection and racial progress 
is a case in point. Nowhere however is his skill more in evidence than 
when he deals with the time-worn question of social mentality and tries 
to give precise meaning to the “common will” and “social purpose.” In 
this discussion as elsewhere the author never makes the explanation too 
simple for the facts to be explained. 

Wayward and perverse though civilization may appear, it is for Mr. 
Hobhouse capable of rational control. Both in theory and in practice, 
which he constantly correlates, he recognises the existence of conflict and 
contradiction. These constitute the very task of reason itself. To 
face that task as he does with comprehension and yet with hopefulness 
makes of Mr. Hobhouse a prophet as well as a scholar. 

Huren Evenert. 


Levy, H. Die Grundlagen der Weltwirtschaft: eine Einführung in das 
internationale Wirtschaftslegen. (Berlin: Teubner. 1924. 4.50 M.) 


Lisr{mann, R. Allgemeine Volkswirtschaftslehre. (Leipzig and Berlin: 
Teubner. 1924. Pp. iv, 95. Gm. 2.20.) 


Macrver, R. M. Community: a sociological study. Being an attempt to 
set out the nature and fundamental laws of social life. New edition. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1924. Pp. xvii, 446. $6.) 


Massu, R. La production des fielseres: (Paris: Giard. 1926. Pp. 
xvii, 979. 50 fr.) 


Pantatgonr, M. Erotemi di economia. Vol. I. (Bari: G. Laterza & 
Figli. 1925. Pp. xi, 875. L 28.) 

A collection of lectures given on diverse occasions on questions of 
economic science by a man of culture. A definition of economics, What. 
is an economic action, The twentieth century. in the opinion of an in- 
dividualist: such are the titles of some of the chapters. The most in- 
teresting pages of this volume are taking up by a discussion of the 
meaning of socialism and individualism on pages 265 and following. 

R. R. W. 


Pareto, V. Trattato di sociologia generale. Second edition, under the) 
direction of G. Rina. (Florence: G. Berbera. 1928. Pp. exvii, 481; 
540; 678. With portrait, L. 100.) 


Rosson, W. A. The relation of wealth. to ROLI (London: Allen & Un- 
win. 1924. 6s.) 


Scuetiz,G. Oeuvres de Turgot et documents le concernant. With biblio- 
graphy and notes. (Paris: Alcan. 1924. Pp. 794. 40 fr.) 


Scuwizpiann, E. Volkwirischafislehre. Vol. III. Die Organisation des 
wirtschaftlichen Lebens. Third edition. (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 
1928. Pp. 400.). 

This is the third volume of Professor Schwiedland’s comprehensive 
work on economics. The first section treats of the entrepreneur, his place. 
in the industrial whole, and incidentally of his exploitation of the rest 
of society. The following section deals with the. various forms of in- 
dustrial grouping. There follow one on labor, and another on money 
and banking. The last section treats of the bourse and kindred sub- 
jects, including crises. Although there is not much that is new in this 
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book, the author’s grasp of his subject, the comprehensiveness of his 
knowledge, and the fairness of his judgment make it attractive reading. 
The section on the entrepreneur has been published separately, likewise 
the section on money and exchange. 
R. R. W. 


Sprriman, W. J. and Lana, E. The law of diminishing returns. | (Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co. 1924. Pp. xi, 178. $1.80.) 


Srorzmann, R. Wesen und Ziele der Wirtschafisphilosophie. Eine metho- 
dische Ergänzung su der Schrift des Verfassers: Grundsziige einer 
Philosophie der Volkswirtschaft. (Jena: Fischer. 1928. Pp. 52.) 


Txovotou, S. T.. De quelques théories sur la valeur en economie poli- 
tique. (Paris: Giard. i924. Pp. 187.) 

A short account of the theories of value of the physiocrats and of 
Marx, followed by a long disquisition on what the author calls the 
‘psychological theory, that is, the theory of marginal utility. The author's 

. criticism does not seem to dispel any of the difficulties connected with 
this theory, or to make any clearer the relation of marginal gt to the 
cost of production. . W. 


Varor, G. L'économie nouvelle. (Paris: La Nouvelle ire Neca 
8, Place du Panthéon. 1924. Pp. 820. 7 fr.) . 
Contains “Les systèmes économiques déchus”; “L’économie réaliste” ; 
“La nouvelle organisation économique.” 


Warp, H. F. The profit motive. Is it indispensable to industry? (New 
York: League for Industrial Democracy, 70 Fifth Ave. 1924. Pp. 44, 
10c.) 

Under corporate organization and modern accounting “profit is not 
merely net surplns above all necessary costs [including wages of mange- 
ment], it is net surplus appropriated by. one of the participants...... 
unearned income.” But “profit [wages of management?]...... is a way 
of getting certain necessary things done.” It is objectionable as lead- 
ing to waste of human and natural resources, inferior and harmful goods, 
increased cost of living, and disintegration of group morale. This “cir- 
cuitous process of getting goods and services by way of money-making 
[the price system?]” is unnecessary. We can use “the scientific method 

_of measuring needs and coérdinating services to meet them,” relying on 
such motives as pride of workmanship and loyalty to one’s fellows. 
Morris A. COPELAND. 


Waser, M. Gesammelte Aufsdtze sur Sosiologie und Sosialpolitik. 
(Tübingen: Mohr. 1924. Pp. iv, 618. Gm.: 11.50.) 

Another volume of the late Max Weber’s essays and speeches. The 
author’s wonderful intellectual acumen and far-reaching knowledge will 
be a delight to any whose reading is not obstructed by the long German 
sentences with their dependent clauses. The first part of the volume 
contains a methodological introduction to the inquiry as to the selection 
and the adaptation of the workman to the various processes of large in- 
dustries, and what the author calls the psycho-physical conditions and 
equipment of the worker. Next is a very lucid essay explaining to the 
layman the function and working of the Bourse and a statement of its 
usefulness, without omitting some account of these evils from which the 
public suffers through the manipulations of criminals within and around 
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its gates. The last part of the volume is taken up by quite brilliant 
speeches made by the author at various meetings where sociological 
questions were discussed. 

B. R. W. 

Wisranpt, R. Einführung in die Volkswirtschaftslehre. Four vols. Vol. 

1: Die Entwicklung der Volkswirtschaftslehre. (Stuttgart: Moritz. 

1924. Pp. xi, 188.) 


Economic History and Geography 


American Economic History. By Harop Unprrwoop FAULKNER. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. 1924. Pp. xiv, 721.) 

This new textbook will prove most welcome to the teachers and stu- 
dents of our collegiate institutions, for though it would doubtless be 
useful in some secondary schools, it is much better adapted to the needs 
of a college class than any of the texts that have been available to date. 
The book will appeal also to the mature reader desiring a single vol- 
ume for general reference, for there are excellent chapter bibliographies 
which cover the more important special literature and the primary 
sourcs. There are also suggestions for class reading. 

In arrangement and interpretation the text follows the conventional 
views. The most important single instance of this tendency is the 


>. adoption of the year 1860 as the fundamental point of division of the 


economic history of our national period, a position that is so commonly 
taken that many would scarcely be prepared to admit that there could 
be any question of the validity of the position. The dilemma is really 
brought out very clearly by the terms chosen in the present text to 
characterize the two periods into which our national history is divided: 
economic independence and the advance to the Pacific; industrial ex- 
pansion and economic development. The advance to the Pacific can 
obviously be placed in either of the two periods, so we may justly pre- 
sume that the essence of the antithesis lies in the phrases “economic 
independence” and “industrial expansion.” This is a sound and felici- 
tous characterization of the two periods, but it is not consistent with 
the chronology suggested. The achievement of economic independence 
antedates 1860 by a considerable margin. The factory system was 
established in the textile industries and by 1885 the substantial develop- 
ment of the manufacture of cottons and woolens was assured. The 
decade of the forties was marked by a series of inventions which laid 
the foundations for the industrial and agricultural development of the 
country. The sewing machine, the telegraph, the reaper, the vulcan- 
ization of rubber, were achievements which mark the beginning of a new 
period rather than the close of the period of national adolescence. The 
primary passes of the Alleghanies were occupied by railroads that were 
opened to travel in 1852-3, though some portions of the lines were not 
entirely completed. ‘The histories of our inland cities speak eloquently 
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of the importance of these changes in transportation upon the condi- 
tions of economic development in the upper Mississippi basin. It is ’ 
in these years that we find the actual beginning of the economic, ex- 

pansion which characterizes the second period of our national life. 
The importance of these large issues for the presentation of our 
economic history is clearly recognized in the present text. Looking 
at these decades, 1830-60, as the close of a period, there is the in- 
evitable temptation to hasten forward with little emphasis upon detail. 
The inadequacies of the census material for the period add materially 
to the strength of the impulse, for the figures of 1860 supposedly sum 
up the period most appropriately. These critical, formative years . 
thus drop out of the picture. The great expansion that follows is 
shorn of its true beginning, and the narrative suffers because it never 
gets properly started. The attempt is frequently made, as in the 
present volume, to meet the problem by including references to these 
matters in later chapters. But though this device saves a narrative 
from complete neglect of some of the primary facts, it still leaves the 
average reader with an inadequate appreciation of the importance 
of the decades immediately preceding the Civil War. These difficulties, 
however, are not very keenly felt by the reader. It is to be feared that 

the otherwise excellent narrative of Professor Faulkner will add ap- 
preciably to the vitality of the conventional view. 
ABBOTT Payson USHER. 

Harvard University. ' 
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ALLEN, N. B. Geographical and industrial studies: Africa, Australia, and 
the islands of the Pacific. (Boston: Ginn & Co. 1924. Pp. xii, 448.) 


Bircnopr, H. N., editor. Bulletin of the Public Affairs Information Ser- 
vice, a codperative clearing house of public affairs information. Tenth 
annual cumulation. (New York: Public Affairs Information Service. . 
1924. Pp. 468.) 


Bogart, E. L. Internal improvements and state debt in Ohio. (New 
York: Longmans, Green. 1924. Pp. x, 258. $2.50.) 

Professor Bogart has worked over the primary sources bearing on the - 
canals and the state debt, but little that is new is brought to light. 
The work of Huntinton and McClelland on the canals, and of Andrews 
on traffic movement was sufficiently well done to make it difficult to add 
new facts. The form of presentation is substantially improved, but the 
volume suffers from the lack of a map. The chapters on the state debt 
have already appeared in the Journal of Political Economy. 

A. P. U. 


Boxomi, I. From socialism to fascism. Trans. by J. Murray. (Lon- 
don: Martin Hopkinson & Co., Ltd, 14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden. 
1925.) 
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Borrres,.H. K. von. Die Handels- und Schiffahrtsbesiehungen swischer 
Lübeck und Finnland. Ein Beitrag sur Geschichte der Ostseewirt 
schaft. Schriften des Instituts fiir Weltwirtschaft und Seeverkehr an de: 
Universität Kiel, 86. (Jena: Fischer. 1928. Pp. xix, 214.) 


Bowpen, W. Industrial society in England toward the end of the eighteent] 
century. (New York: Macmillan. 1924.) 


Brrrton, W. The aftermath of the Civil War, based on investigation o) 
war claims. (Kansas City, Mo.: Smith-Grieves Co. 1924. Pp. 812 
$2.) 

Camir, J. R. Economic conditions in France. Report, revised to Jim 
1924. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1924. 6s.) 

By the Commercial Counsellor, H. M. Embassy, Paris. 


. Caro, G. Sosial- und Wirtschafisgeschichte der Juden im Mittelalter unc 
der Neuszeit. 1, Das frühere und das hohe Mittelalter. Second edition 
(Frankfort a. M.: J. Kaufmann. 1924. Pp. vii, 514.) ` 


CHARLESWORTH, M. P. Trade routes and commerce of the Roman Empire 
(New York: Macmillan. 1924. Pp. xx, 288. $5.) i 


CoLETTI, F. La Tripòlitania settentrionale e la sua vita sociale studiati 
dal vero. Second edition, with introduction. (Bologna: N. Zanichelli 
1924. Pp. 279, with 16 tables. L 16.50.) 


Conover, M. Working manual of original sources in American governi 
ment. (Baltimore: John Hopkins Press. 1924. Pp. vii, 185. $1.50.| 
Of value to teachers in giving out assignments for special studies and 
reports. Many topics are suggested, and there are bibliographical refer 
ences. 


Croox, J. W. and others. The reparations problem and the Dawes report 
(Amherst, Mass.: Amherst College. 1924. Pp. 47.) 


Conninenam, C. H. and Corr, P. M. Spain: resources, industries, and 
economic conditions. Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 248 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 28.) 


De Rovsmrs, P. Les grandes industries modernes. (Paris: Lib. Armani 
Colin. 1924. Pp. 828. 7.50 fr.) 


Fisuzr, I. America’s interest in world peace. (New York: Funk & Wag 
nalls Co. 1924. Pp. x, 128. $1.) 


Fox, P. The Reformation in Poland: some social and economic aspects 
Johns Hopkins University studies in historical and political science, serie 
XLII, no. 4. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1924. Pp. 158.) 


GnusrR, J., editor. Czechoslovakia: a survey of economic and social con 

ditions. (New York: Macmillan. 1924. Pp. xix, 256. $2.) 

Chapters by different writers on population, agriculture, minerals 
water power, trade, railways, banking, finance, labor, and social con 
ditions. 

Härxre, R. von., compiler. Niederländische Akten und Urkunden sgu 
Geschichte der Hanse und sur deutschen Seegeschichte. Vol. II: 1558 
1669. (Lübeck: Verein für Hansische Geschichte. 1928. Pp. xv. 
484.) 
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Jonrmeron, E. and Cusnine, S. W. Modern business geography. Cor 
kers, N. Y.: World Book Co. 1925. Pp. viii, 852. $2.) 


asn, G: M. Le mouvement ouvrier à Paris pendant la Révolution Fran- 
E A (1788-1791). (Paris: Lib. Felix Alcan. 1924. Pp. 215. 12.50 


ee cate G. A. International social progress: the work of the Inea 
tional Labour Organisation of the League of Nations. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1924. Pp. 268.) 

“This book, after an analysis of the conditions of social progress, en- 
deavors to explain the part that is being played by the International La- 
bour Organisation of the Leagne of Nations in the general movement of 
social development throughout the world, and examines the contributions 
which the Organisation has been able to make to constructive social re- 
form.” 


Jonzs, H, E. A. Study outline for physical and commercial geography. 
(Chicago: American School. 1924. Pp. 28.) 


Jowxs, W. D. and Wurrrizszy, D. S. An introduction to economic geog- 
raphy. Vol. I. (Chicago: Chicago Univ. Press. 1924. $4.) 


owLEs, L. C. A. The economic development of the British overseas 
empire, 1768-1914. (London: Routledge. 1924. Pp. xv, 555. 10s. 
6d.) f ; 

Luz, R. La Danimarca economica. Edited under the direction of the 
Minister of National Economy. (Rome: Società Poligrafica Italiana. 
1928. Pp. 126. L 12.) 


Maruews, J. M. American state government. (New York: D. Appleton 

' and Company. 1924. Pp. xv, 660. $8.75.) 

Though designed to serve as a text and general reference book, Pro- 
fessor Mathews’ experience on the efficiency and: economy commissions 
in Illinois and Oregon gives the study a greater independence of judg- 
ment than would commonly be found in a general treatise. As it embodies 
the results of studies prosecuted over a considerable period, many por- 
tions of the present work have already appeared in print, at least in 
general substance. Eleven of the eighteen chapters are based upon 
earlier- work, in whole or in part: four important chapters are closely 
related to the corresponding chapters in Principles of State Administra- 
tion; some use has been made of material contributed to the volume on the 
Modern Commonwealth published in the Centennial History of Illinois; 
various periodical articles have been utilized. Though numerous refer- 
„ences are given at the end of each chapter, it is refreshing to find foot- 
notes of a substantial character whenever they could be desired. : 

_The text is supplemented by nine appendices, reprints of material 
from various sources upon such subjects as: proportional representation, 
‘the short ballot, administrative reorganization in Tilinois, and the various 
types of city gavernment now under discussion. 

A. P. U.. 

Marreorr, G. The fascisti exposed. (London: I. L. P. Publication 
Dept. 1924. 2s. 6d.) . A 

"Mazzer, J. Politica internazionale economica inglese prima di Adamo 
Smith. Preface by M. Fanno. (Milan: Soc. Ed. Vita e Pensiero. 1924. 
Pp. xix, 460. L 26.) 
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Mrans, E. G.. Modern Turkey: a politico-economic interpretation, 1908- 
1983. (New York: Macmillan. 1924. Pp. xiv, 779. $6.) 


Morsrz, L. W. England onthe eve of the Industrial Revolution: a study 
of economic and social conditions from 1740 to 1760 with special refer- 
ence to Lancashire. (London: P. S.. King & Son. 1924. Pp. 806. 
128. 6d.) 


Mono, I. Il Monte di Pietà di Padova, 1469-1928. (Padua:. Soc. Co- 
operative Tip. 1928. Pp. 140.) ' 


Newsa, M, I. Commercial geography. Home university library of 
modern knowledge, no. 105. (New York: Henry Holt’ & Co. 1924. 
Pp. 256. $1.) 

The plan of thia book incindes, first, a study of the geographical con- 
ditions under which certain typical commodities are produced; second, 
the question of transport, including the routes along which goods are 
conveyed to market; and, finally, an illustration of the geographical 
principles involved in the production and trade of such countries as 

Britain and Russia. The author includes chapters on Cereals, The 
livestock industry, Natural products of animal and végetable origin, . 
Minerals, manufactures and the localization of industries, and Transport 
of commodities over land and water. Under the title of “A transitional 
community” he discusses the underlying geographical and economic 

' factors of production and trade in the United States. Principles rather 

` than regions are studied. The author draws his illustrations from many 
of the world’s materials, and incidentally discusses the relative character- 
istics of these commodities as affected by manufacturing and trade con- 
ditions. Naturally, it is not possible to eliminate the human element. 
In fact, the author is free to admit that scientific agriculture, industrial 
organization, and. the effect of accumulated capital and foreign invest- 
ment modify ta a marked degree natural conditions. 

i poo y I. Liprincorr. 


Parn, G. Napoli attraverso i secoli: disegno di storia economia e demo- 
grafica. (Rome: Albrighi, Segati e C. 1924. Pp. 119. L 5.) 


Paxson, F. L. History of the American frontier, n 1898). (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 1924. Pp. xviii, 598. $6. 

This new work seeks to bring together in a single volume the primary 
results of the researches on the history of the frontier that have been 
prosecuted with such energy in recent years. Many chapters and epi- 
sodes are of direct interest to the economist, and the book as a whole will 
be of genuine service. Analytical and interpretative material is sub- 

` ordinated to narrative history; acquired results are assumed without 
further discussion. 

After brief introductory chapters on the frontier of the pre-revolu- 
tionary periods, the author turns to the organization of the Northwest 
territory. There is little that is new in the presentation, but the continuity 
of the narrative draws the material together in a suggestive way and there 
is some fresh discusion of the administrative problems of the land system. 
Space is divided about equally between the settlement of the Mississippi 
valley and the problems of the trans-Missouri region. The history of the 

. Far West suffers rather more from the compression of narrative than 
the earlier chapters, and one is left with regrets that the author was not 
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willing to allot more space to this worthy enyerpriie which he is so con- 
spicuously able to carry through. ṣa A. P. U. 


Persson, A. W. Staat und Manufaktur im binisolien Reiche. Eine Wirt- . 
schaftsgeschichtliche Readies (Leipzig: O. Harrassowitz. 1928. Pp. 
148.) mn 


Pmennz, H. Une histoire économique et sociale de la guerre... (Brussels: 
Marcel Hayez, 112, rue de Louvain. 1924. Pp. 19.) 


Puauiese, S. Condisioni economiche e finansiarie della Lombardia nella 
prima meta del secolo XVIII. (Turin: Tip. S. Giuseppe degli Arti- 
gianelli. 1924. Pp. 495.) C i l 

Rica, S. A. Farmers and workers in American politics. Columbia Uni- 
ersity studies in history, economics and public law, vol. CXIII, whole no. 
258. (New York: Longmans, Green. 1924. Pp. 281.) 

The purpose of the author’s research is to ascertain the basis of the 
association of farmers and laborers in politics. He maintains that the 
solution of this problem is to be found in the degree of like-mindedness 
of the two groupè with respect to certain economic, cultural and biologi- 
cal factors. Naturally, on a number of counts, the attitudes are an- 
tagonistic. Thus, with regard to the economic factors, Professor Rice 
maintains that “to the extent that they (the farmers) are entrepreneurs, 
capitalists, payers of general property taxes and gamblers on the 
weather and on markets, the interests of farmers differ greatly from 


those of the industriel workers.” Elsewhere he says that farmers are ` 


“capitalists, employers and managers of industry,” while “industrial . 
workers are employees.” Likewise, in many cases where the farmer’s 
income attributable to his labor is low, as compared with industrial 
workers, the condition becomes the basis for jealousy on the part of 
farmers and hostility towards the efforts of industrial workers to obtain 
advances in wages. Moreover, as praducers and consumers, the interests 
of farmers and laborers are often opposed. But both classes have a 
common complaint against the imefficiencies, high costs and occasional 
malpractices which appear in the processes of production and market- 
ing. 

I, Lippincorr. 
Ricwanpson, D.- Constitutional doctrines of Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Johns Hopkins University studies in history and political 
science, series XLII, no. 8. (Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press. - 

1924, Pp. 108.) 


ò Sér, H. La vie économique et lea classes sociales en Prawns au XPI 
siècle. (Paris: Lib. Félix Alcan. 1924. Pp. 281. 15 fr.) : 


Smrpan, L. B. Recent American history. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1924. Pp. 554.) — 

This study covers the history of the United States from the close of the 
Civil War to 1928. The primary emphasis is placed upon the events 
themselves, with so little discussion of personalities and policies that 
the narrative seems to deal largely with the externalities of history. It 
may well be that this policy was adopted deliberately in order to avoid 
giving offense to any sections of the public, but such solicitous tenderness 
in the discussion of big business, the tariff, and foreign politics inevitably 
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leaves the text colorless. The narrative is well proportioned, and skil-, 
fully handled; It is withal a very useful book. 

eae AL PU. 

Tuomas, L. F. The me of the St. Louis trade territory, (St. 

Louis, Mo.: St., Louis Globe-Democrat. . 1924, Pp. 28.) _ 


Wartana; wW: R: Frances. Wright. Goliinbia University’: studies in 
history, economics and public law, vol. CXV, no. 1. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green. 1924. Pp. 267.) 

A. social historical study of one of the pioneers in the struggle ‘for 
equal rights for women. Author is now instructor in history at Dart- 
mouth College. 


Wevewoon, J. C. , Essays and adventures of a bows M. P.: (New York: 
Huebsch. - 1924. Pp. 268. $8.) 


Wut, ‘G. Histoire du mowoemént social en France (1862-1924). . (Paris: 
` Lib. Félix Alcan. 1924. 25 fr.) 


Warme, W. A. Politics: the citizen’s business. (New York: Macmillan. 
1924, Pp. viii, 880. $2.) 

“Reflections upon American politics from the angle that is revealed 
to.a convinced though not excited liberal in the campaign of 1924.” 
This includes comments upon the political platforms and conventions. 
The appendix contains some documentary material. 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, yearbook 1924. No. 18. 
(Washington: The Endowment. 1924. Pp. xvii, 251.) 
Pages 145-180 present a report of progress of the economic and 
social history of the World War. 


China: report on commercial, industrial and economic situation, Ja une, 1924. 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1924. 1s. 6d.) 


Japan: report on commercial, industrial, and financial situation in Japan 
and her dependencies in 1983 and up to June 30, 1924. (London: H 
M. Stationery Office. 1924. 2s. 6d.) 


Manchuria, land of opportunities. Revised edition. (New York: Man- 
churia Railway Co., 111 Broadway. 1928. Pp. 107. $1.28.) 


Political science. Library of Congress classification, class J. Second 
edition. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 484, 75e.) 


The reparation problem, 1918-1924. Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade 
inf. bull. 278. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp, 50.) 


Report to the Federal Power Commission on the water powers of south- 
eastern Alaska. (Washington: Supt. Docs., 1924.) 


The river Plate region; an economic survey of Argentina, Paraguay and 
Uruguay. By Commission on Commerce and Marine. (New York: Am. 
Bankers Assoc. 1924. Pp. 54.) i 


. Some facts and figures about North Carolina and her natural resources. 
Third edition. (Raleigh, N. C.: Capital Pr. Co, 1924. Pp. 40.) 


The South’s development: a glimpse of the past; the facts of the present; 
a forecast of the future. Part II. (Baltimore, Md.: Manufacturers 
Record. 1924, Pp. 666. $2.) , 
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Profusely illustrated with maps and statistical tables. Many of the 
articles are written by recognized specialists, who treat of the cotton, 
tobacco, ricé, sugar, and other agricultural industries. Railways and 
nena arene developments also receive attention. à 
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AnswortH-Davis, J. R. Food supplies of ihe British empire. "Resources 
of the Empire series, vol. 1. (New York: Van Nostrand. 1924. Pp. 
144.) ed 


Anpenson, B. M., Jn. The weakest point in ‘the farmer’s financial policy. 
Chase Econ. Bull., vol. IV, no. 5. rier York: Chase National. Bank. 
1924. Pp. 82.) E 


` Arr, F. Farm economics, management ad distribution. . ‘Philadelphia: 


Lippincott. 1924: Pp. 700. $8.) 


Argeson, M. M. The woman on the farm. (New York: Century. -1924.. 
Pp. 840. $2.) 


Basst, E. Agricoltura d'oggi. Introduction by G. Ramsrıi. (Piacenza: 
C. Tarantola. 1924. - Pp. xviii, 588. L 14.) 


Brcxmann, F. Die weltwirtschaftlichen Beziehungen der deutschen Land- 
wirtschaft und ihre wirtschaftliche ‘Lage (1919-1984). (Bonn: K. 
Schroeder. 1924. Pp. iii, 150. Gm. 5.) 


` Burrs, H. S. and others. Forestry and forest products. Separate from 


Yearbook 1928, no. 904. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924.) 


Brannan, C. O. Relation of land tenure to plantation organisation. 
Dept. of Agriculture, bull. 1869. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. 15c.) 


Cuapman, H. H. and Miniur, R. B. Second report on a forest survey of 
Illinois; the economics of forestry in the state. Natural history survey 
bull. v. 15, art. 8. (Springfield, Il.: Schnepp & Barnes. 1924.) 


Cross, R. A handbook of petroleum, asphalt and natural gas; methods 
of analysis, specifications, properties, refining processes, statistics, tables 
and bibliography. 1924 revision. (Kansas City, Mo.: Kansas City 
Testing Laboratory. 1924. Pp. 789.) 


Darsy, W. D. Cotton, the universal fiber. (New York: Dry Goods Eco- 
nomist, 289 West 39th St. 1924. Pp. 68.) ' 

Chapters on production, aa marketing, and manufacturing 

processes. “ i 


Davs, W. The story of copper. (New York: Century Co.’ 1924. Pp. 
404. $8.) i Kan ; 
Day, E. L., Jacoss, K. 'and OLcorr, M. T., compilers. Bibliography on 
the marketing of agricultural products. ore Library, U. S. 

Dept. of Agricultare. 1924. Pp::188.) ' 


Giuuszrt, A. W. The foed supply of New England. (New York: Mae- 
millan. 1924. Pp. ix, 278. $2.) , 
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Gotpznweiser, E. A. and Trunspert, L. E. Farm tenancy in the United 
States, 1920. An analysis of the results of the 1980 census relative to 
farms classified by tenure supplemented by pertinent data from other 
sources. Census monographs IV. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. 
Pp. 247. $1.25.) 

An exceptionally valuable analysis of census’ data, supplemented by 
material drawn, from other sources. The statistical tables and the tex- 
tual interpretation are, to a considerable degree, separated. It contains 
chapters on Growth of farm tenancy, 1880 to 1920; Tenancy and type 
of farming; Tenancy and farm values; Race and nativity of farm tenants; ' 
Tenancy and farm income—farmers by age and tenure and by age and 
size of farm; Farm experience, mortality among tenants and graduation 
into ownership; Types of tenancy; Stability of tenure. Professor C. W. 
Doten in the foreword notes that outside of the South “there is no in- 
dication of the existence of any large body of farmers whose per- 
manent status is that of tenants. On the contrary, the evidence seems 
to prove conclusively that tenancy is generally a convenient way of 
approach to full ownership. It is, in fact, a part of the agricultural . 
ladder.” í 


Harns, G. Elements of conservation. (Richmond, Va.: Johnson Pub. 
Co. 1924. Pp. 222. 80c.) 

HawtHorns, H. W. and Dron, H. M. Farm organization and manage- 
ment in Clinton County, Indiana, a business analysis of 100 farms, in 
Forest and Johnson Townships, for eight years, 1910, and 1918 to 1919, 
inclusive. Dept. of Agriculture bull. 1258. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1924. 10e.) 


Hrasarp, B. H. A history of the public land policies. Land economics 
' series, edited by R. T. Exry. (New York: Macmillan. 1924, Pp. xix, 
591. $4.50.) 


Hoar, H. M. Tanning materials survey. Supp. to Cpaamerce Reports, 
Trade inf. bull. -295. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 82.) 


Jinson, W. R. Coal industry in Kentucky. Second edition. (Frank- 
fort, Ky.: Kentucky Geological Survey. 1924. Pp. 164. 80c.) 


Macxintosu, W. A. Agricultural coöperation in western Canada. (Kings- 
ton, Ont.: Queen’s University. 1924. Pp. viii, 178.) 


Mase-Dant, E. Il frumento e l'economia agricola; note e commenti. Fed- 
erazione italiana sindacati agricoltori di Bologna. (Bologne: Coop. Tip. 
Aszoguidi. 1924, Pp. 111. L 8.) 


Puarion, V. Le bonifiche in Italia; problems e finalità agral: (Bologne: 
N. Zanichelli. 1924. Pp. 186. L 16.50.) 


Rivera, V. Il problema agronomico nel meszzogiorno d'Italia. (Rome: 
di Scienze e Lettere. 1924. Pp. viii, 147, L 11.) 


Roszrts, C. The business of farming, a manual of farm méikodë for 
Oklahoma, (Oklahoma City: Harlow Pub. Co. 1924. Pp. 888.) 


Santanazio, S. I. Elementi di legislazione rurale. Third edition. (Rome: 
Albrighi e Segati e Œ, 1924. Pp. iv, 474. L 12.50.) 
Includes extracts from the recent agrarian laws, war legislation, and 
the proposals of Oviglio. 
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Swit, H. B. European economic conditions which affect the markets 
for agricultural products. Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 
235. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 62.) 


Uxuns, W. H. Coffee merchandising, a handbook to the coffee business 
giving elementary and essential facts pertaining to the history, cultiva- 
tion, preparation, and marketing of coffee. (New York: Tea and Coffee 
Trade Journal Co. 1924. Pp. xii, 245.) 


Warren, G. F. and Puansow, F. A. The agricultural situation: economic 


effects of fluctuating prices. (New York: John Wiley & Sons. 1924. 
Pp. xv, 299.) 5 s 


Watson, J. A. S. and Morn, J. A. Agriculture: the science and practice ~ 
of British farming. (New York: Van Nostrand. 1924.. Pp. 666. $5.) 


‘Atti del primo congresso per le irrigasioni del mezzogiorno, a cura della 


cattedra di agricoltura della provincia di Campobasso. (Campobasso: 
Tip. Ed. G. Colitti e Figlio. 1928. Pp. 182.) 


Atti del IV° congresso forestale italiano e primo dei problemi idraulici 
della montagna (Udine, 24-89 luglio 1981). Compiled by Seéretary- 
General E. Marcuerrano. (Udine: Tip. D. Del Bianco e Figlio. 1923. 
Pp. xxxi, 862; 12 tables. L 20.) 


Industrial coal: purchase, delivery and storage. A report of the American 
ie oe Council. (New York: Ronald Press Co. 1924. Pp. ix, 
419. $5. 

In March, 1928, the American Engineering Council instituted through 
a Committee on Storage of Coal a comprehensive study of the many 
problems involved. The volume just issued covers the results of a coun- 
try-wide survey in which over 400 engineers assisted. It is the product 
of twelve authors, prefaced with a foreword by John Hays Hammond, 
chairman of the former United States Coal Commission. While chiefly 
relating to the storage of bituminous coal for industrial use, attention is 
also given to the problems of storing bituminous coal used by house- 
holders—some 50,000,000 tons annually. There is a separate chapter 
on the storage of anthracite—a coal mined primarily for domestic use. 

The book, therefore is destined to have a much more extensive use 
than might be surmised from its title. . Although written primarily from 
the engineering standpoint, this volume also contains much of high 


~ significance to the economist, public administrator and legislator, and it 


may be safely predicted that on the occasion of the next coal crisis the 
importance of its authoritative information will be generally recognized. 

The chief feature is the detailed treatment of the practical problems 
related to the storage of coal, as practiced today at the mine, points in 
transit, and points of consumption. The method of presentation is 
partly analytical and partly descriptive. The conclusions drawn are sup- 
ported by a wealth of concrete examples. To an economist the por- 
tions of most interest are probably those dealing with the interrelation of 
the production and transportation problems, and of the benefits to be 
expected from adequate storage in solving the two greatest evils of the 
present system of coal production—irregularity of operation due to sea- 
sonal demand, and overdevelopment of mine capacity. In this cen- 
nection may be mentioned chapters 2, General survey; 4, Relation of 
transportation to storage; 10, Insuring, taxing and financing; and 12, 
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Local communities. This last chapter brings out strikingly the differ- 
` ences encountered locally in fundamental conditions to be ‘considered in 
connection with storage in 41 communities scattered through 28 states. 
After summing up its findings under 17 heads, the committee recommends 
and urges “That all coal consumers purchase their coal on an annual 
contract for yearly requirements with a provision that the coal be de- 
livered monthly in equal allotments” and “that the consumers provide 
the necessary storage facilities to meet the terms of such contract.” If 
this be carried out, the committee expects the following benefits: “(1) 
Coal mines may inaugurate and maintain a regular production schedule. 
(2) ‘Carriers may plan definitely as regards both schedules and equip- 
ment for uniform movement of coal. (8) Stocks of coal automati- 
cally will accumulate during the months from April to September in- 
clusive in sufficient amount to meet the extra consumption during the 
winter months. (4) A reduction in the price of coal will be made 
possible by more regular schedules of production and transportation and 
by elimination of peak demands in the winter months when the costs of 
both production and transportation are the highest.” 
A full bibliography on storage of`coal rounds out the volume. 
Davw L. Wine. 


Margins and costs in the marketing of Washington ‘apples, 1928-83. A 
preliminary report of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. (Washington: 
Bureau of Agri. Economics. 1924. Pp. 18, cyclostyled.) 


Mineral industry of the British Empire and foreign countries. Statistics 
of production and trade, 1920-1922: Copper. (London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office. 1924. 2s. 6d.) 


Production of petroleum in 1988. (New York City: Am. Inst. of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, Inc. 1924. Pp. 264.) 
Papers presented at the symposium on petroleum and gas at the meet- 
ing of the Institute in New York, February, 1924. > 


Statistical analyses of the cotton industry. (Boston: Merchants National 
; Bank. 1924. Pp. 97.) 

This, with weekly reports containing current figures, forms ‘the basis 
of a cotton statistical service furnished to customers without charge, and 
to others at $100 per annum. The service is directed by Alston H. Gar- 
side, who has been engaged in cotton statistical research for ten years. | 

Statistics relatioe to the dairy industry in New York state, 1923. Agri- 
cultural bull. 170. (Albany,:N. Y.: Dept. of Farms and Markets. 
1924. Pp. 64.) es l 

Sugar, a basic industry review, designed to acquaint the general publio 

. with the outstanding factors of the raw sugar industry, with particular 
reference ta Cuba. (New York: W. A. Harriman & Co,, Inc. 1924. 
Pp. 83.) Pr l , 


Manufacturing Industries 
NEW BOOKS 


Compton, W. Will the lumber manufacturers iad up and be counted! 
Report of the secretary. (Washington: National Lumber Manufacturers 
Assoc; Transportation Bldg. 1924. Pp. 12.) 
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Erse, A. R. History of, the Studebaker Cor porelo: (Chicago: 
Studebaker Corp. 1924. Pp. xxvii, 229.) 


Lanrear, V. W. The metal industry in New York and its environs; pre- 
sent trends and probable future developments. Monograph no. 2. (New 
York: Regional Plan of New York and Its Environs. 1924.. Pp. 49.) 


Laurer, C. N. Engineering in American industry. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co.: 1924. Pp. 94. $2.50.) 

Lecture delivered at Princeton University. Contains many maps and 
charts illustrating ‘the growth of ‘manufactures, transportation, and 
power industry. These with the notes of interpretation will be of use 
ta teachers. Author is general manager of Day & Zimmermann, Inc. 

Lirico, E. Canapificio nasionale, Società Anonima, Milan, 1878-19838. 
(Milan: Alfieri e Lacroix. 1928. Pp. 512; 28 tables.) 

Mitis, M. C. The wood industries in New York and its environs; present 
trends and probable future developments. Monograph no. 4. (New 
York: Regional Plan of New York and Its Environs. 1924. ‘Pp. 52.) 

Wirums, F. M. The food manufacturing industries in New York and 
its environs; present trends and probable future developments. Mono- 


graph no. 8. (New York: Regional Plan of New York and Its Environs. 
1924, Pp. 60.) 


Wuson, A. W. G. Development of chemical, metallurgical, Gi allied 
industries in Canada in relation to the mineral industry. (Ottawa, Can. : 
Mines Branch, Dept. of Mines. 1924. Pp. xviii, 829.) 


Clay products cyclopedia. Second annual edition, February 1, 1924. (Chi- 
cago: Industrial Publications, Inc. 1924. Pp. 298.) 


Other industries of New England; their origin, development and accom- 
plishments. (Boston: State St. Trust Co. 1924. Pp. 66.) 

The tobacco industry, in its historical, agricultural, manufacturing, eco- 
nomio, and financial aspects; together with a brief review of affiliated 
industries, and statistical data on various tobacco companies. (New 
York: Charles D. Barney & Co., 15 Broad St. 1924. Pp. 88.) 


Year book of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, with 
cotton manufacturers manual, 1924. (Boston: National Assoc. of Cotton 
Mfrs., 45 Milk St. .1924. Pp. 810.) 

Statistical portion covers ‘over a hundred pages on production, supply, 
prices, costs, etc. 


` Transportation and Communication 


The Business of Railway Transportation: Traffic—Rates—Regula- 
` tiom By Lews H. Hawer. (New York: Ronald. 1924. Pp. 
` x, 618. $4.00) 

Although writing primarily from the point of view of the shipper, 
the author gives careful consideration to the relation between the 
railway and the public. Early parts of the book treat of the nature 
and importance of railway transportation, the internal organization 
of a railway and railway operating statistics, traffic statistics and 
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accounts, railway geography and the effect upon railroad operation 
and returns of the traffic peculiar to geographical groups. 

In part ITI the principles of railway rates are discussed, and the 
author develops what he terms a true theory of railway rates. “The 
most practical, expedient and economic railway rates are those which 
would be established by competition,” but competition does not work 
effectively, and it is therefore necessary to devise some other means. 
“The precise rate to be charged must depend upon the intensity of the 
demand for the transportation of the particular commodity involved” ; 
and here the author makes a distinction between the maximum demand 
for transportation which exists in the case of perishable commodities, 
and the minimum demand which characterizes low-grade commodities 
which are not perishable and which'can be economically stored. “It 
is both consistent with the actual railway practice and with the sound 
interest of the government in regulating railway rates to determine 
how much of the difference between maximum and minimum charges 
should be borne by each item of traffic by considering the scale of de- 
mand prices” (pp. 225-6). 

Parts IV and V restate familiar material with respect to freight 
classifications, commodity rates, carload provisions, routing of freight, 
freight tariffs, freight rate territories, freight traffic arrangements, 
and freight claims. - 

Part VI deals with government regulation of railroads, Particular 
attention is given to the Transportation act of 1920, and to the 
question of consolidation. The author’s position on government regu- 
lation is substantially as follows:'(a) Transportation act should not 
be changed until experience has demonstrated conclusively whether 
such a measure of regulation can succeed. (b) Consolidation of rail- 
roads should not be forced by government action, but should be per- 
mitted to develop along economic lines. (c) The Railroad Labor 
Board should either become a bureau of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or its findings should be certified to the commission or 
some third body for final decision on wages. (d) Government oper- 
ation and control of the railroads would be unwise. 

This volume undertakes to cover very broad and difficult subjects: 
Necessarily, some parts are treated briefly if not superficially, such, 
for example, as the internal organization of the railroads. Other 
subjects, such as railway statistics, rate making, consolidation, and. 
government operation, are given somewhat undue importance, as a 
result probably, of greater familiarity with the material on the part 
of the author and more direct interest in the subject-matter. 

The statistical part of the work has apparently been done with 
great care. Very few errors have been noted, and these of minor im- 
portance. On page 196, for example, it is stated that freight rates 
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were reduced by ten per cent in 1921, whereas the reduction occurred 
in 1922. On the same page the commission is said to have rendered 
its decision with respect to this reduction in rates in the belief that 
the railroads could earn 5.75 per cent on their investment at the lower 
rate. The opinion of the commission does not justify such a dogmatic 
and unqualified statement. 

The author appears to hold the opinion that railway executives 
have not shown a willingness to codperate with the government and 
shippers with a view to the most effective operation of the railroads. 
Here the author has entirely failed to note, however, the work of the 
American Railway Association, and particularly the Car Service Divi- 
sion, in the establishment of shippers’ regional advisory boards 
throughout the country. Undoubtedly an important element in the 
excellent transportation service of the past two years has been the 
establishment of these codperative boards, through which the Car 
Service Division has been able to bring to the shippers the problems — 
facing railroad management and the shippers have been able to indi- 
cate to the railroads how car distribution-and car service might be 
improved. l 

The Business of Railway Transportation contains thirty-seven 
maps, charts and reproductions of railroad documents. It has also, 
in appendix A, a glossary of traffic and rate terms; in appendix B, a 
selected bibliography; and in appendix C, problems on each chapter 
for the use of teachers and students in colleges and universities. By 
relegating this material to the end of the book the course of the dis- 
cussion for the business man is not obstructed. At the same time 
the book contains useful material for the teacher and student. 

C. S. Duncan. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Brosseau, A. J. Coördination of motor vehicle and electric railway ser- 
vice by electric railways. (New York: Am. Electric Railway Assoc., 
8 West Fortieth St. 1924. Pp. 15.) 


Cuamegruan, E. T. Shipping of the west and east coasts of South 
America with the United States and Europe. Supp. to Commerce Re- 
ports, Trade inf. bull. 804. (Washington: Supt. Docs. .1925. Pp. 84.) 


Cummenti, E. I trasporti ferroviari; commento alle condisioni e tariffe 
- vigenti. (Rome: Soc. Tip. A. Manuzio. 1928. Pp. xx, 800. L 80.) 


Conrord, L. C. A century of sea trading, 1824-1984. The General 
Steam Navigation Company, Limited. (New York: Macmillan. 1924. 
Pp. x, 182. $4.50.) 


Cox, H. The failure of state railways. (London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green. 1924. 6d.) ; 
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Ery, O. Railway rates and cost of service. Hart, Schaffner. & Marx 
prize ay in economics. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 1924. Pp. 
148. $2.) 

This little volume, one of the Hart, Schaffner & Marx prize essays for 
the year 1922, is a study of rate-making theories. Its treatment of many 
controverted points is so brief that the argument, however stimulating, 
is seldom conclusive. It begins with a survey of the policies of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in handling the cost aspects of. rate 
cases, and presents in some detail an analysis of the earlier cases on the 
general rate level: the 1910 advance cases and Increased Rates, 1920. 
This is followed by a critical study of rate theories as affected by value 
of service, joint cost, monopoly and discrimination. The author’s own 
conclusions of a practical mature appear in his discussion of readjust- 
ment of rates as between different classes of traflic—a topic to which 
Mr. Hoover has recently referred on more than one occasion. Mr. ' 
Ely also apparently looks forward to the day when a “scientific revision” 
of the present rate system may be undertaken, and his discussion is aimed 
toward contributing to the determination of a satisfactory basis for such 
a scientific revision. 

Homer B. VANDERBLUB. 


Honamrrorn, E. What of.the American highway? Reprinted from the 
Saturday Evening Post. (New York: National Automobile Chamber of > 
Commerce, 866 Madison Ave. 1924. Pp. 20.) 

Jongs, E. Principles of railway transportation. (New York: Macmillan 
Co. 1924, Pp. xxv, 607.) 

This volume is designed primarily for the use of teachers of elementary 
courses in railway transportation. After the presentation in part I of 
certain introductory and historical material, the author divides the re- 
mainder of the volume into five parts. Part II is a discussion of rates 
and rate making which includes a thorough analysis of the theory of 
railroad rates, ruinous competition, the various types of discrimination, 
freight classifications, and a well-balanced analysis of the various rate 
systems of the country. Part III contains an account of state and federal 
-Tegislation prior to the entrance of this country into the war. Part IV 
treats of selected problems such as reasonableness of rates, valuation, 
fair rate of return, regulation of securities, combination, receivership and 
reorganization, service and labor. Part V is a discussion of the ex- 
perience of the carriers during the war, first under the Railroads War 
Board, and later under government operation; solutions of the railroad 
problem, government ownership, and recent federal control and federal 
legislation. 

In line with several other recent writers in this field, the author takes 
the stand (1) that prudent investment is the best basis upon which to cal- 
culate a fair rate of return; (2) that in spite of the United States Su- 
preme Court decisions, this can be easily brought about by a statutory rule 
`of rate making; and (8) that there is connection between overcapitalization 
and rates, and overcapitalization and service; and that there is hope that 
regulation of security issues will eliminate evils of financial manipula- 
tion, thus centering attention of railroad operators upon possible effi- 
ciency in management, and upon improvement of railway service. i 

Concerning the Transportation act of 1920 the author says: (p. 562) 
“Whatever else may be said about the Esch-Cummins act—and it has its 
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bitter crities—it has the prime merit of putting the experiment of railway 
regulation squarely to the test. Should this experiment prove to be a fail- 
ure, the logical next step would appear to be ownership and operation of 
railways by the government...... In the futume...... it will no longer 
be possible for the advocates of regulation to expiain its failures upon the 
score of the inadequacy of the Commission’s power.” Yet the author 
himself says in another connection in his discussion of railroad consolida- 
tion (pp. 595-596): “It thus remains to be seen whether the intent of the 
Esch-Cummins act will be realized; for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has no authority to enforce consolidation upon an unwilling 
railroad...... Did the commission have authority to enforce consolidation, 
the case would be otherwise, but it is doubtful, under the Constitution, 
whether one road can be forced to consolidate ‘with another.” It may be 
questioned whether our success in working out the consolidation of carriers 
is not vital to our success with private ownership and regulation. More- 
over, students of public utilities other than railroads would probably not 
agree with the statement (p. 822) that the regulation of the so-called 
“local utilities” “will always remain outside the jurisdiction of the fed- 
eral government.” Already the light and power business, for example, 
has developed well beyond state boundaries, and it is probable that the 
Federal Power Commission is but an entering wedge of the federal con- 
trol which will be necessary in this rapidly developing field. Railroad 
electrification alone will doubtless bring intercorporate relationships 
which will make some federal control imperative. 

The author is doubtful of the success of government ownership and oper- 
ation in view of the immensity of the undertaking, and fears the results of 
a nationalization program undertaken without the necessary safeguards. 
Lacking these, he counsels postponement of the experiment, “providing 
that meanwhile regulation is fairly effective.” . 

The “Principles of railway transportation,” the field which the book 
claims to cover, have been thoroughly analyzed and well presented. 
Fundamental principles have been kept constantly in mind and only 
those phases of the subject which have important public interest have 
been included. The book shows much evidence of the study of primary 
sources, and while the volume is not burdened with citations of sources 
and authorities, sufficient references are given to enable the student to 
trace important statements and facts to original sources. . 

C. O. RucaLes. 


Kina, C. L., sitor, The automobile: its pies and its problems. The 
Annals, Nov., 1924 (vol. CXVI). (Philadelphia: Am. Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 1924. Pp. v, 292. $2.) 


Mitimr, S. L. Railway transportation: principles and point of view. 
Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. 1924. Pp. xxvii, 905. i 
The scope of transportation and its early evolution is defined in a 
prefatory, section. The first of the four main parts discusses the ad- 
vent and development of the railroad in the United States with the 
significance which attaches, to its place in the economic development of 
the nation. Part II analyzes the major and minor railway services. 
Part III is devoted to the nature and peculiarities of railroad competi- 
tion and the theories of railroad rate making. Part IV evolves the bases 
of procedure of regulation and its results. 
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The reviewer fails to find any notable contribution to the subject of 
transportation, although chaptera 5, 6, and 7 of part I carry a finer 
elaboration of the early development of the railway problem than any 
other recent writer has contributed. As new text material for class- 
room purposes the work is very acceptable. The completeness and origin- 
ality of the charts and graphs add much in clearness and understanding 
for the thorough-going reader. Accuracy of statement and a thorough 
treatment of the subject-matter characterize the book, which is well 
organized and remarkably free from typographical error. 

A more complete constructive treatment of the problems of consolida- 
tion, possibilities for future regulation, valuation and the labor problem 
would not be amiss. As a chronicle of railway history and the develop- 
ment of the railway problem, the field has received a commendable 
treatise. 

C. C. Herrmann. 


Tuomrson, S. Railway statistics of the United States of America, 1988. 
Twenty-first year. Compared with the official reports for 1922 and re- 
cent statistics of foreign railways. (Chicago: Bureau of Railway News 
and Statistics. ©1924. Pp. 142.) : 

Warren, S. D. Letter to the executive committee and members of the 
National Association of Owners of Railroad Securities. (Baltimore: 
Author. 1924. Pp. 16.) 

Wiuson, G. L. Railway traffic and rates; freight facilities and services. 
(Philadelphia: La Fayette Inst. 1924. Pp. 64.) 

Wourn, A. J., compiler. Liability of ocean cariere for cargo damage or 
loss: progress toward uniform legislation. Supp. to Commerce Reports, 
Trade inf. bull. 297. (Washington: Supt. Docs. Pp. 28.) 

Census of electrical industries, 1922; Telephones. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1924. 10c.) 

Facts about railroad use of motor trucks. (New York: Nat. Automobile 
Ch. of Commerce. 1924. Pp. 7). 

Mundy’s earning power of railroads, 1924. (New York: Am. News Co. 
1924. Pp. 490. $4.) 

The port of New Orleans, Louisiana. Port series no. 5, prepared by the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, War Department, in coöp- 
eration with the Bureau of Research, U. S. Shipping Board. (Wash- 
ington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. ix. 280.) 


Railroad performance. Research report no. 71. (New York: National 
Industrial Conference Board. 1924, Pp. vii, 60.) 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 


Canada’s Balance of International Indebtedness, 1900-1913. By Jacon 
Viner. Harvard economic. studies. (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1924. Pp. x, 818. $3.50.) 

. The Dominion of Canada in the years 1900-1913 serves excellently 
as a laboratory in which to study the functioning of international 
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trade phenomena, since the very extensive international borrowing 
of capital which that country was carrying on in those years was pro- 
foundly affecting the course and volume of its external trade. Fur- 
ther than that, the external trade of the country comprised a large pro- 
portion of its total commerce and the statistical data available were 
relatively good. The treatment of Canadian matters in Professor 
Viner’s admirable book, however, is incidental to his main purpose of 
making an “inductive verification of the general theory of the mechan- 
ism of international trade.” 

The first of the two parts is devoted to ihe construction of Canada’s 
international transaction balance sheet for the period investigated, 
and the second to the mechanism of the adjustment of exports and 
imports to the shifting balance of indebtedness arising out of the ex- 
tensive borrowings of capital. The work of collation of the items in 
the balance sheet is carefully and exhaustively done and is undoubt- 
edly as nearly accurate as the elusiveness of the facts permit. The 
treatment of the mechanism of adjustment is, in the main, inductive, 
(though the author contributes something to deductive theory in the 
matter) and is based on the theory of international trade as laid 
down by Ricardo, J. S. Mill and their followers. Professor Viner 
questions the validity of Ricardo’s right to be considered the originator 
of this theory, especially as regards the adjustment of balances of 
indebtedness to disturbing factors. He shows that Thornton pre- 
ceded Ricardo in the statement of the accepted theory on this point 
and that Ricardo even rejected the view that has since become classic 
under his name. 

To the older theory Professor Viner adds the development resting 
on the distinction between export prices, import prices and domestic 
prices, which was first set forth by Professor Taussig in 1917* for a 
depreciated paper régime, but which was clearly applicable, and has 
been applied by the present author, to gold standard conditions as well. 
He points out that the flow of gold into a country with a credit ‘bal- 
ance (arising it may be from borrowings) raises the prices of com- 
modities neither exported nor imported, while the prices of goods en- 
tering into international trade (both exports and imports) will, for 
the most part, remain relatively low, or will even fall, as a result of 
the efflux of gold from other countries. The goods entering external 
trade are affected by the diminished volume of gold outside the country 
concerned; the domestic commodities by the increased volume of gold 
inside. The relative fall in the price of exported goods promotes an 
increase in their consumption at home, while it has no tendency to ex- 
pand sales abroad (since the fall in-prices is relative only to home 


“International Trade Under Depreciated Paper,” Quarterly Journal of Eoo- 
nomics, vol. XXXI, p. 880. 
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prices, not to prices abroad) and it tends -to reduce their production. 
The volume exported from the country consequently shows a tendency 
to decline. Imports, on the other hand, being cheap relative to the 
prices of domestic goods, are bought in larger quantities. The upshot 
is a readjustment of commodity transactions which wipes out the 
credit balance and restores equilibrium. This thesis is tested by an 
inductive statistical analysis (copiously charted) of exchange rates 
and gold movements, relative changes in the price levels of Canada and 
other countries, relative changes in the prices of import, export. and 
domestic commodities, changes in the volume of imports and exports, . 
and in their origin and destination, shiftings in the terms of inter- 
change of the commodities which enter into international trade, changes 
in the distribution of income and in the prosperity of the Canadian 
people during the period studied. ; 

Professor Viner makes no use of a distinction between the short and 
long range effects of the borrowing transactions, a distinction which 
Professor Taussig had drawn in his treatment of conditions under de- 
preciated paper.” It is true that Professor Taussig seems to have 
thought that it was inapplicable to gold standard conditions but the 
reviewer is not convinced of its negligibility, nor that it will not fur- 
nish an explanation of a phenomenon which Professor Viner accounts 
_ for in, perhaps, a less satisfactory way. The short and long range 
effects of borrowing will run in opposite directions. The relative rise 
in the prices of domestic commodities over those exported and imported 
is the immediate effect of the borrowing operations. This will tend 
to be reversed, when, as a result of the loans and the consequent price 
- movements, the volume of goods bought and sold within the country, 
per unit of gold money, is increased relative to the volume so bought 
and sold immediately after the influx of gold consequent upon the 
borrowing operations. The prices of domestic commodities will there- 
fore tend to fall, while the prices of exported and imported commodi- 
ties, being affected by conditions outside the country where there 
are fewer commodities per unit of gold than immediately after the 
original movement of that metal (the effect of the loan being to shift 
goods from the lending to the borrowing country) will tend to rise. 
The result is that long-range trends are constantly tending to com- 
pensate short-range effects, and will begin to override them when- 
ever the rate of increase in borrowing slackens. Professor Viner’s 
statistics appear (though very imperfectly) to support this deduc- 
tion. Further verification may be found in the present reviewer’s 
article on “International Trade Under Depreciated Paper. The 

Loc. cit., p. 891. l 
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United States, 1862-1879." This article attempts for the United 
States in the greenback period a task similar to that which Professor 
Viner has set for himself with regard to Canada in the years 1900- 
1913, but Professor Viner does not mention it (not it is hoped, on the 
ground that he considered it negligible). The reason advanced by 
Professor Viner for the reverse in price movements is that, to overcome 
the inertia of custom, a greater initial price movement is necessary than 
later proves adequate to effect equilibrium in debits and credits. This 
reason certainly has force, but is, perhaps, not as fundamental as that 
set forth above. 

The author, in distinguishing between export, import and domestic 
goods uses the term “sectional price levels.’ This phrase seems to 
carry a geographical significance which is not expressive of the dis- 
tinction aimed at. “Classified price levels” is suggested as an alter- 
native. 

In painstaking research, in exact analysis, in the interpretation of 
statistics and in the form of their presentation the book is a model. 

. Franx D. oe 

Princeton University. 
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Burrsusaveu, W. E. Principles of importing. (New York: Appleton: | 
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A volume prepared as a textbook for college students on foreign trade, 
explaining technical details of importing; based upon experience in cus- 
tomhouse brokerage work. The book contains many facsimile copies of 
papers and schedules used. Appendix B covers a detailed list of im- 
port and customs terms and definitions. Author is now professor of 
transportation at Syracuse University. 


Castri, A. Principi di politica commerciale. La teoria generale degli 
scambi internasionali. (Genoa: Stab. Grafico Editoriale. . 1924. Pp. 
` 802. L 40.) 


Duxnaar, J. A. The importer’s handbook. (New York: Pitman. 1924. 
Pp. 888. $8.) 


Harr, B. R. Markets for canned foods 3 in the western hemisphere. Dept. 
of Commerce, Misc. series, no. 128. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. 
25c.) 


"Quarterly Journal of Hoonomics, vol. XXXVI, p. 220. The theory, br £ 
over Professor Taussig’s distinction from trade ander depreciated paper to what 


under a gold standard, may be found in the reviewer’s unpublished thesis (in the — 
Harvard University Library), under the same title as the article Just cited.” - 
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Krax, J. J. International trade in 1923. Supp. to Commerce Reports, 
Trade inf. bull. 298. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 87.) 


Krisuna, B. Commercial relations between England and India (1601- 
1757). (London: George Routledge and Sons. 1924. Pp. xxiii, 870. 
14s.) 

This present study is the most substantial survey yet made of ‘the 
statistics of trade with India. The manuscript materials of the India 
Office and the Public Record Office have been utilized, including the 
Dutch transcripts and the Portuguese material. There is thus a wealth 
of new data. The amount of detail available will certainly be a sur- 
prise to many. In the difficult task of interpreting these statistics the 
author has shown much skill and judgment. Summation of the imports 
is impracticable because values are not commonly available. There - 
are wide discrepancies in the figures for exports after 1720, but this 
series constitutes the best index of the expansion of trade. 


Exrorrs or Srece AND Goons. 
(millions of pounds sterling) 


Total for the decade Total for the decade 
1658-67- 12 1708-17 4.9 
1668-77 z 8.0 F 1718-27 62 

| 1678-87 4.9 1728-87 6.8 

_ 1688-97 2.4 1788-47 7.0 
1698-07 58 1748-57 10.0 


The data on the years 1658-87 are new, and figures from official sour- 
ces for the eighteenth century afford a number of corrections in Milburn’s 
figures. The primary contribution lies in the detailed study of partic- 
ular commodities. 

The relative importance of the English trade to that of their chief 
competitors is carefully shown. Portuguese trade in the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries is the subject of an interesting chapter. 
Dutch trade is traced throughout the seventeenth century. The old 
figures of Reynal are given for the French trade in the early eighteenth 
century, for purposes of comparison. 

From the marine records of the company, a complete list has been 
made of all outgoing ships for the years 1601-1707, supplementing the 
list published by Hardy for the period 1707-1760. The list gives the 
name of the ship, her tonnage, destination, and commonly the value of . 
the cargo. This list embodies the new material given in the tables 
of exports. The text contains an illuminating chapter on tonnage ratings 

- of the period, both the general practice and the special rales of the com- 
pany in regard to its vessels. Much new light is thrown upon the prev- 
alent confusion between. a measurement ton and a deadweight cargo 
ron: 


, A. P. Usam. 


MoCuors, W. A new orean commercial policy, as evidenced by tec- 
tion 317 of the Tariff act of 1988. Columbia University studies in his- 
tory, economics and public. law, vol. CXIV, no. 2. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green. 1924. Pp. 897. $4.) 

Dr. McClure, a member of the bar in Knowle, Tennessee; holdg that 
we have inaugurated a new: commercial policy in the Tariff act of 1922. 
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Section 817 of this act authorizes the President to impose an: additional 

- tax upon imports from countries found to be discriminating against the- 
United States. He is thus empowered to defend American exporters 
against. discrimination in the markets of any foreign country, by penal- 
izing that country through what McClure calls “defensive duties.” By 
proclamation, when he “finds that the public interest will be served 
thereby,” the President may impose additional rates of duty, not to ex- 
ceed fifty per cent ad valorem, or in extreme cases, may exclude the 
products of the discriminating country from entry into the United 
States. This policy follows the recommendation of the Tariff Com- 
mission (1919) which disapproved of bargaining tariffs and the con- 
ventional and general tariffs of European schedules. 

The subject-matter covers: (1) an analysis'‘of section 317 with an 
account of the growth of the policy advocated by it; (2) obstacles to 
the development of.the new commercial policy; (8) aids in the develop- 
ment of the policy. Appendices of 47 pages supply the text of section 
317 in its original form as well as its final form, together with pertinent 
agreements and conventions in the evolution of our commercial policy. 

The third part is the most valuable. This shows how the new pro- 
vision of the Tariff act of 1922 lays the foundation for a commercial 
policy of equality, and what has been done to reconcile existing treaties 
with our changed attitude. The new policy is approved as being conson-' 
ant with the open-door principle, and conducive to better international 
relations. Since its adoption we have accepted the unconditional inter- 
pretation of the most-favored-nation clause. Other writers on our 
present tariff law do not see in section 817 as radical a change as does 
Dr. McClure. The “defensive duties” will doubtless constitute a threat 
of reprisal rather than a working policy, if the experience of the past 
two years may be taken as a criterion.’ In 1922 discriminations against 
American goods were serious but the difficulties are now being ironed 
out by treaty agreements. 

This thesis is ably written and serves as a history of the evolution of 
our recent commercial policy, with especial reference to changes during 
the past two years. : 

Hanny T. Cornas. 


Nesnuam, C. W. Cases on foreign and interstate commerce. (Chicago: 
T. H. Flood. 1924. Pp. 1700. Buck, $20.) 


PanmeLer, M. Blockade and sea power: the blockade, 1914-1918, and 
its significance for a world state. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
1924. Pp. x, 449. $38.) 

Author in 1918-19 was one of the representatives of the United States 
War Trade Board in London and also chairman of the Allied Rationing 

. and Statistical Committee. The first part of the book is a contribution 
to the history of the World War. Part II relates to the significance 
of. sea power for world politics, “with special reference to its principal 
manifestation in the form of blockade, and to demonstrate that it must 
be curbed and controlled as mach as military power on land.” 


Pav, S. The trade of the United States with China. (New York: China 
Trade Bureau. 1924. Pp. 876.) 


-Pravt, T. Deutsche Handelspolitik: ihre Geschichte, Zie: und Mittel. 
. (Berlin: Verlag von, B. G. Teubner. Pia 


Lo 
~ 
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Puozsus, G. E. Canadian iron and steel industry and trade, Supp. to 
Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 285. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1924. Pp. 12.) 

Sxern, A. Storia del commercio. Vol. I, Dalle origini alla rivoluzione 
francese. Vol. II, L’eta contemporanea (17891928). Second’, en- 


larged edition. (Turin: S. Lattes e Co. 1928. Pp. v, 552; it, 559- 
1208. L 80; 85.) 


Srroxa, H. M. Relation between value and volume of ojrialtara ex- 
ports. Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bull.. “B71. (Washing- 
ton: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 77.) 


Tort, E. L. and Mzapows, W. R. Marketing cotton for export. Supp. to 
Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 288. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1924. Pp. 45.) 


WuazrLER, L. A. The Chinese market for American foodstuffs. Supp. ta 
4 Commerce Reports, Trade int. bull. 277. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1924. Pp. 24.) 


——. International trade in the minor fibers. Supp. to Com- 
merce Reports, ‘Trade inf. bull. 289. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. 
Pp. a ae ` 

en, International ‘halle in raw silk, Supp. to Commerce Re- 
ports, Trade inf. bull. 288. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 17.) 

‘Commerce’ yearbook, 1928. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. 85c.) 


Foreign trade of the United States in the fiscal year 1923-1924. Supp. 
to commerce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 276. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1924. Pp. 48.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and the 
Exchanges 


Financial ATEN E and Management of Business. By CHARLES 
W. GERSTENBERG. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1924. Pp. 
xvi, 728.) 

Corporation finance, a recent but ubiquitous intruder in the uni- 
versity curriculum, has suffered from the lack of a satisfactory text- 
book. In my own classes I have tried many, generally changing after 
a year’s trial. The first was original, illuminating, interesting. 
But being a pioneer it lacked the background of accumulated material 
and with the spirit essential to the pioneer it made rash statements, 
shots in the dark which often went wild. The next, more systematic 
and comprehensive in content, dealt too much with the pathology: of 
corporation finance, ag if one were more interested in the practices of 
disreputable promoters than in the orderly procedure of respectable 
concerns. The author seemed unwilling to admit that there was any 
literature outside of one particular series of texts and was ‘apparently 
fearful that even an exact reference to legal decisions would be harm- 
ful to the lay reader. The third was also a work of real originality, 
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admirably bringing out a particular point, “trading on the equity,” 
_ but by that very merit somewhat onesided. The next was merely a 
. collection of material, well selected, serviceable, but confesaedly the 
basis for a subsequent text, not itself a text. The fifth to be tried 
was a goodly book to behold, portly and comprehensive, and extra- 
illuminated with fascinating reproductions. But, alas, it was replete 
` with little inaccuracies; its generalizations were frequently without 
sufficient foundation, its reasoning oftentimes essentially unsound. 

But today I have just finished a course in which Gerstenberg’s 
Financial Organization and Management was used, and the result was 
as when a traveler after many buffetings in a rocky and thirsty desert, 
comes across a satisfying and refreshing spring. ; 

The text, following, after several years’ interval, the author’s 
_ Materials, embodies in a systematic treatise a wealth of illustrative 
matter and thus possesses substance and backbone. It is unusually 
free from annoying little misstatements; it abounds in well-chosen 
footnotes giving directions for further reading on many topics as 
well as specific references to authorities used. Its reasoning is gen- 
erally sound; its scope is wonderfully comprehensive; its ‘content 
shows a pleasing sense of proportion and is arranged in well-ordered 
sequence. Its bulk is large, over 700 pages, but one can easily adjust 
it to the needs of a particular class by omitting, or touching only 
lightly, such portions as are extraneous to the instructor’s purpose, 
and, finally, it is provided with a satisfactory index. 

But even a highly pleased reviewer must save his professional face 
by finding some blemishes with which to temper his praise. It is 
doubtful whether, as the author states, the appearance of a deficit in 
a balance sheet is the crucial matter in passing on the legitimacy of 
a dividend. ‘The point at issue is oftentimes whether operating profits ` 
may be distributed despite an actual deficit due to capital losses. But 
a mere alteration of the balance sheet does not affect the decision - 
either way. Thus in the important case, Verner v. Commercial and 
General Trust, Lim., in the very act of sanctioning a dividend despite 
a capital loss, Lindley, L. J. stated: “It is obvious that capital lost 
must not appear in the accounts as still existing intact; the accounts 
must show the truth and not be misleading and fraudulent.” The 
question in any given case, as to whether a dividend is legitimate does 
not depend on so factitious a detail as whether a capital loss is con- 
cealed or openly shown in the balance sheet. 

The author errs in assimilating premium on bonds to premium on 
stock. The former is in no sense contributed surplus, but represents 
part of the money borrowed; it is a liability, not proprietorship. 
There is also confusion in considering a sinking-fund reserve as some- 
thing similar to a reserve for taxes, when one is surplus and the other 
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a liability. And, finally, it is by no means true that “whenever. a. 
specific fund is set aside to redeem an obligation at maturity the fiuid. 
enould: be protected [strange phrasing] on the liability side by. a re 
serve.” Witness the obligatory redemption fund set aside by national - 
. banks for such a purpose, but having no corresponding reserve am ig: 

the credits. TSN 

But these are minor matters and do not detract from the gratitude 
which i is due the author of this most satisfactory textbook. 


Henry Rano Harrier. 





The University of California. 


NEW BOOKS 


Avams, F. M. The drygoodsman’s handy dictionary: Revised and reédited. 
(St. Louis: Textile Pub. Co. 1924, Pp. 180.) 


Aurornp, L. P., editor-in-chief. Management’s handbook. (New York: 
Ronald Press. 1924. Pp. xxxii, 1607. $7.50.) 

A convenient compilation of articles by special contributors. Among 
the topics covered are tables and statistics, mathematics, charts, manage- 
ment ratios, the industrial plant, plant layout, office management, forms, 
classification and symbols, purchasing and storeskeeping, tool storage 
and issue, production control, control of quality, material handling, oper- 
ation study and rate-setting, wage payment and timekeeping, plant 
maintenance, traffic and shipping, budgetary control, cost accounting, 
insurance, and market analysis. 


Bancocn, F. M. The appraisal of real estate. Land economics series, 
edited by R. T. Ery. (New York: Macmillan. 1924. Pp. ix, 880. 
- $8.50.) 

Largely devoted to appraisal procedure relating particularly to resi- 
dential and farm property. A chapter on the appraisal of industrial. 
property may be included in a later revision. There are two chapters on 
the economic foundation of real estate values and the elements of real 
estate value. In the appendix are working tables and formulas. 


Banery, B. C. Monthly payments (including and not including interest) 
with auailiary tables showing progressive monthly amortisation of prin- 

` cipal, also supplementary methods covering other period payments, and 
compound interest tables. (Los Angeles, Calif.: Times-Mirror Press. 
1924. Pp. 64.) a 

Bownz, N. J. Distributing the overhead. Official pubs., vol. WI, no. 4. 
(New York: Nat. Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1924. Pp. 11.) 


Bueweree, A. J. and Parmer, H. H. Introduction to advertising. (Chi- 
cago: A. W. Shaw Co. 1924. Pp. xii, 871. $2.50.) 

This book, the product of two authors connected with the advertising 
work at Syracuse University, is an elementary textbook in advertising. 
A long list of advertising topics is given a rather cursory treatment. 
With proper supplementary readings, lectures, and practice work the 
book could be used as a text for elementary college classes in advertising. 
One of the most valuable chapters is the one on the appeal. An ade- 
quate number of fairly well-chosen illustrations is presented. From a 
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teaching standpoint, a valuable part of the book is a list of problems, 
| which with the exception of those given in connection with the first few 
.°: chapters, are usable. Advertising practitioners will find little new 
“\ material in the book. 
ai ` . ` H. H. Maysan. 
‘ys: Burpicn, C. K. Cases on the law of public service, including the law 
peculiar to common carriers and innkeepers. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged. (Boston: Little, Brown. 1924. Pp. 760.) 


Conen, J. H. The law: business or profession? Revised edition. (New 
York: G. A. Jennings Co., 150 Nassau St. 1924, Pp. 581. $4.50.) 


Corns, G. R. Sales and sales management; organization and operation 
of a sales department. (Philadelphia: La Fayette Inst. 1924. Pp. 20.) 


Crawrorp, F, L, Cost accounting in the domestic beet sugar industry. 
Official pubs., vol. VI, no. 5. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of Cost Ac- 
countants. 1924. Pp. 11. 765c.) 


; Darwen, R. W. The use of budgets in reducing overhead. Official pubs., 
| vol. VI, no. 8. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1924. 
Pp. 9. 75e.) í 


Dineman, C. F. Accounting and business methods for contractors. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1924. Pp. 171. $2.50.) 


Duaepatz, B. H. Mortgage loan values. (Indianapolis, Ind.: Author. 
| 1922. Pp. 248. $2.50.) 
! The author says of his book that it “is not in the nature of a textbook 
l on mortgage loans, but rather...... a series of suggestions upon various 
l - features of the subject and warnings of certain dangers which may be 

encountered.” For this reason. it lacks somewhat in the logical ar- 
rangement of its contents; but it also lacks in clearness of statement. 
More citing of actual cases and practical illustrations would help it in 
this respect. The treatment covers three fields; first, the basis of loan 
values of city and farm property with greater emphasis on the latter; 
second, and at greater length, a discussion of the mortgage loan busi- 
ness with emphasis on the investing agency and its relation to the local 
lending company. This part has many practical suggestions, especially 
on contracts, abstracts and titles. Lastly, a short section is devoted to 
the public domain, land measures and surveys. 

Guores S. WEHRWEIN. 








. Dorm, R. M. Collection letters. Credit letters. Ronograph series, nos. 
i 1 and 2. (New York: Ronald. 1924. Pp. vii, 95; vi, 84.) , 


Ener, B. Minor swings in the stock market. (Philadelphia: Dorrance 
& Co. 1924.) 


Ferns, E. E. and Conzins, G. R. Salesmanship. (New York: Ronald. 
1924. Pp. ix, 414. $8.) 


Finney, H. A. Accounting principles and bookkeeping methods. Vol. I. 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1924. Pp. vi, 829.) 

Most of the attention is devoted to the mechanical procedure of ac-. 
counting. Principles of a fundamental nature are introduced, but are 
developed only to a slight extent. Each chapter begins with a brief ex- 
position, is well illustrated, and ends with carefully selected questions and 
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exercises. The text is especially suited for high schools and also for 
college work, where more advanced courses are to follow. Starting 
with the balance sheet as the ultimate object of accounting récords, the 
author presents his material clearly and logically. Very little contro- 
versial matter is given. Corporation accounting is not dealt with. For 
those who wish a simple, straightforward presentation of elementary 
accounting with an abundance of problem and exercise work, the book 
should prove very serviceable. 
M. J. Suvoanur. 

Finney, H. A Accounting didil and bookkeeping methods. Vol. 2. 
(New York: Holt. 1924. Pp. 251. $1.96.) 

Fowrxes, J. G. School bonds. (Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Pub. Co. 1924. 
Pp. 176. $2.25.) 

Gorpon, W. D. and Locxwoop, J. Modern accounting systems. (New 
York: 1924. Pp. x, 464. $4.) 

Greer, H. C. Chain store accounting. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 1924. Pp. x, 812. $8.) ' 

Reports which must be furnished by the individual stores and the 
warehouse to the general office, the books of original entry and ledgers of 
the general office, and the reports which may be prepared from the as- 
sembled accounting data, are the chief topics of Profesor Greer’s book. 
The concluding chapters discuss specific problems of various types of 
chain stores. On account of the clarity of the exposition any person 
who understands the principles of accounting should comprehend readily 
the details of the accounting precedure described. Much of the material 
of the volume will be of interest to chain store executives who are not 
primarily concerned with accounting. 

A. W. Hanson. 
Haaar, H. A. and Sonzniz, R. P. Applied business English. Applied 
business correspondence. (New York: Gregg Pub. Co. 1924. Pp. 144.) 


Haut, S. R. The handbook of sales management. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1924. Pp. ix, 995. $5.) 

A detailed, if not exhaustive, handbook dealing with research and 
analysis, statistics and records, recruiting, education and direction of sales- 
men, compensation plans, sales contests, salesmen’s reports, expense ac- 
counts and sales campaigns. Material is based upon actual current ex- 
perience of business firms, specifically cited. 

Haut, S. R. Retail advertising and selling. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1924. Pp. vi, 500. $8.) 

Increased study of the problems of retailing has resulted in the pub- 
lication of 4 considerable number of books on that subject, one of which 
is the volume under consideration. Through his wide experience, the 

` author has been able to combine a large number of extracts from busi- 
ness and trade magazines into a composite whole by supplying intro- 
` ductory paragraphs, enlargements of the thought of the extracts and, by 
contributions from his own experience. Because of lack of careful 
organization and because of the considerable number of unrelated sub- 
jects, use of the volume as a textbook is made difficult. It is felt, how- 
ever, that the book will be of service to retailers on account of the 
practical usable suggestions which appear throughout the book. 
H. H. Maynar. 
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Harman, J. W. Organising the credit department. (New York: 
Ronald. 1924. Pp. 85. $1.28.) 


Hayward, W. S. The retail handbook. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1924. 
Pp. viii, 617. $5.) 

; Primarily addressed to the E ET its use as a textbook has been 
kept in mind. Many of the illustrations are drawn from department- 
store practice, but the methods are applicable to the small store. Con- 
tains chapters on location, layout, equipment, organization and person- 
nel, merchandising, display, advertising, service, fnance, accounting, and 
research. To this is added a chapter on credits and collections, by D. 
E. Beebe. 


Hess, H. W., editor. Scientific distribution; modern selling, a dynamic 
wealth producing force. The Annals, vol. 115, no. 204. (Philadelphia: 
Am. Academy of Political and Social Science. 1924. Pp. 272.) 


Hiceinzoruam, W. H. and Stewart, A. Administrative and selling costs, 
their nature and distribution. Official pubs., vol. VI, no. 9. (New York: 
Nat. Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1925. Pp. 20. 75c.) 


Hiscox, W. J. Factory lay-out, planning and progress. (New York: 
Pitman. 1924. Pp. 195. $2.25.) 


Horzıns, J. L. The law of trademarks, tradenames and unfair competi- 
tion. Fourth edition. (Cincinnati, Ohio: The W. H. Anderson Co. 
1924, Pp. civ, 1054.) 


Hussarp, G., Suvsuzmer, A., Hastinas, E. C., editors. Dry goods 
economist year book of advertising ideas and selling plans. (New York: 
Dry Goods Economist, 289 West 89th St. : 1924. $8.) 


Hont, E. E. Scientific management since Taylor. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1924. Pp. xix, 268. $8.) 


Huntineron, C. W. Enclaves of economic rent, being a compendium of 
the legal documents involved, together with a historical description. 

» Fourth annual volume. (Harvard, Mass.: Fiske Warren. 1924. Pp. 
ix, 227.) 


Kerey, F. W. The voluntary setting-up of quality standards in commo- 
dity production. (Chicago: Portland Cement Assoc., 111 West Wash- 
ington St. 1928. Pp. 8.) 


Kiupurr, F. W. Auditing and accounting handbook. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1924. Pp. xi, 818. $6.) 

The author’s purpose in preparing this work was to address to those 
engaged in the practice of auditing and accounting “a handbook which, 
in the method of presenting its data, is not unlike the many and extremely 
useful handbooks compiled and published for the engineer and others in 
the technical fields.” The book does possess this handbook character. 
From first to last it is an elaborate compilation of detailed outlines of 
procedure, mathematical tables, digests, schedules, illustrative forms, 
classifications and formulas. Much of the information presented will be 
more often used by business executives than by accountants and auditors. 

The book is divided into eleven sections of which the titles are: Audit- 
ing, Schedules, Outline for plant survey, Inventory, Property classifi- 
cations and records, Depreciation, Financial statements and forms, Ac- 
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counts and accounting forms, Mathematics, Tables and miscellaneous 
accounting information, and Federal taxes. But these titles are not even 
suggestive of the elaborate detail with which some of the information has 
been presented. The section on inventory, for example, contains an 
alphabetically arranged, cross-indexed list of 1088 items of materials, 
tools and supplies with a denotation of the standard unit of measurement 
employed and other descriptive data which, it is suggested, should be 
obtained for purposes of inventory analysis. In another tabulation 842 
standard materials and supplies are listed with a denotation of the trade 
journals from which reliable price data can be obtained. 

Ninety-two pages of the section on depreciation contain an ‘“Alpha- 
betical index to physical property classification and expendable sup- 
plies,” with suggested annual rates of depreciation applicable to asset 
items. Over 8700 items of property ‘and supplies are indexed. The 
sections on auditing and plant survey contain detailed suggestions for 
procedure in the conduct of an audit or a general plant survey. The 
section on, schedules, occupying 57 pages, contains over 100 schedule . 
outlines indicating in detail the items of information which should be 
assembled in general audit working papers in support of the significant 
balance sheet and profit and loss items. ` 

Section 10 contains 812 pages of “Tables and miscellaneous accounting 
information.” Some of these tables, for example those covering ex- 
pired insurance, interest and sinking-fund accumulations, discounted 
values, insurance short rates, fractional parts of a year, ete, will be used 
frequently by accountants and auditors. Certain other tables, for ex- 
amplé those covering weights and measurements of metal products, for- 
eign weights and measures, values of foreign coins, and the table cover- 
ing the “breakdown” of payroll amounts into money denominations, will 
be seldom used by the accountant. There is a decided advantage, how- 
ever, in having readily accessible in one volume most of the tabulations 
which the accountant or business executive may be called upon to use at 
one time or another. 

Jamms P. Apams. 
Kinp, M. How Portland cement is distributed. (Philadelphia: Hercules 
Cement Corp., 1600 Walnut St. 1924. Pp. 21.) : 


Kmxman,G.W. Real estate; comprehensive manual on all branches of the 
real estate business. (Los Angeles, Calif.: Southland Pub. House. 1924. 
Pp. xiii, 888.) 

Lona, J. C. Public relations, a handbook of publicity. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1924. Pp. ix, 248. $8.) 

A brief treatment of the media of publicity by newspapers, news and 
feature syndicates, magazines, the platform, motion pictures, radio, ete. 
The adaption of publicity is then treated with reference to corporations, 
the retail store, financial institutions, chambers of commerce, trade asso- 
ciations, philanthropic enterprises, and personal publicity. 

MacDonarp, E. F. Municipal accounting. (Philadelphia: Bennett Ac- 
countancy Inst. 1924. Pp. 59.) 

Marram, W. H. The theory and practice of public utility valuation. 
a York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1924. Pp. vii, 201. 

2. 
ae Maltbie presents a discussion of the principles which govern the 
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valuation of publie utility properties. This he does effectively and 
in a manner best suited to the requirements of those who are not valuation 
specialists, hence not interested in sources. The first eight chapters, 
comprising 67 pages, treat of the factors which, according to the Supreme 
Court, should be considered in determining fair value for rate pur- 
poses, viz., original cost (ch. 1), capitalization (ch. 2), market value 
of securities outstanding (ch. 8.) and cost to reproduce new (ch. 4-8). 
Chapters 9 and 10 cover overhead charges and working capital and in- 
tangible values, respectively. Chapters 11-17 cover deductions to be made 
in arriving at fair value. In this connection accrued depreciation receives 
extended attention. Finally, in chapter 18, the influences determining 
present value are summarized, and in chapter 14 the rate of return is 
considered. : 

The author takes a constructive view of the work which public service 
commissions should perform. He regards it as their duty to see that 
conditions are sufficiently favorable to protect investments already made 
in utilities, also to make it possible to secure additional capital when 
needed for betterments and extensions. With this basic principle in 
mind he explains the several factors to be considered in arriving at 
fair present value and indicates the relative importance of each in fixing 
the final figure for such fair value. This portion of the book is more in 
the nature of an excellent summary of what the courts and commissions 
have evolved than of a discussion throwing new light on an old subject. 
The difficulties in the way of arriving at a satisfactory figure for original 
cost are explained, as are the inconsistencies involved in assuming that 
capitalization or market value are the most important factors to be con- 
sidered in fixing present fair value. The importance of cost to reproduce 
new is emphasized. The author goes into detail regarding the deter- 
mination of such a figure for various classes of assets—land, easements, 
pavements, and other forms of tangible and intangible property. 

The author’s discussion of the deductions to be made from gross value 
to arrive at fair present value involves the most controversial aspects 
of the subject, one being the question of the proper treatment of ac- 
crued depreciation. He says there should be no deduction from invested 
value for rate-making purposes when there is a shortage in the depre- 
ciation reserve, unless the history of the utility shows such a failure in 
its duty to the public as justifies the confiscation of part of the property 
of the utility to create a reserve. This general conclusion is equitable, 
but readers will differ from the author in his attempt to apply it in in- 
dividual instances. 

The author’s attempt to explain that the Supreme Court was not con- 
sidering accrued depreciation. in the Knoxville Water case is not con- 
vincing. He states that only decrepitude and deferred maintenance were 
considered. One sentence from the decision disproves this: “A water 
plant with all its additions begins to depreciate in value from the mo- 
ment of its use.” , Decrepitude and deferred maintenance are not re- 
ferred to in that sentence. 

The book.is written in clear, understandable English, and its typo- 
graphical makeup is excellent. 

Eart A. SALIERS. 
Northwestern University. 
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Miırıs, J. P. Real estate salesmanship. A few hints to salesmen on 
attaining success, based upon actual experience. (Long Beach, Calif.: 
McArdle & West, Printers. 19238. Pp. 49.) 


Paron, W. A. Accounting. (New York: Macmillan. 1924. Pp. xvi, 
894.) 

There is no doubt that Professor Paton has succeeded in his purpose 
“to provide a satisfactory textbook for an intensive first-year course in 
principles.” Among the publications of these last years, Professor 
Cole’s “Fundamentals of Accounting” is perhaps most like it in scholar- 
ship and scope, although Professor Paton deals with some subjects, such 
as business papers and procedures, graphic illustration, consignments, 
budgets, approval sales, installment sales, premiums and allowances, 
contract production, the relation of accounting to economies, and partner- 
ship accounting, to. which Professor Cole gives very little attention. On 
the other hand a few subjects, notably the effect of interest on values and 
some aspects of the depreciation problem, receive more attention from 
Professor ‘Cole. 

In spite of the bulk of Professor Paton’s work, the content is substan- 
tial from cover to cover; yet it is thoroughly readable. A student who 
has mastered this publication will find that he has a sufficient knowledge 
of the subject for any of the usual purposes, and he will leave the course 
with a healthy respect for the science of accounts. 

The study is introduced by means of a balance-sheet approach, devel- 
oped. along rational lines. Then transactions, accounts, journals, ledgers, ` 
trial balances, and statements receive fitting treatment. A following 
chapter deals with special statements and reports, especially cash state- 
ments, liquidation and reorganization statements, budgets, departmental 
reports, graphic statements, and supporting schedules. Income and. its 
determination and special problems in income accounting are the sub- 
ject-matter of three ensuing chapters, and the text proper closes with 
four chapters equally divided between partnership and corporation ac- 
counting. Problems and exercises arranged according to chapters and 
occupying over 100 pages of fine print follow the text, along with an 
index. 

Although current practice is stated in such a way that the student is 
left in no doubt, as to some matters, for example the handling of cash 
discounts and the valuation of assets, Professor Paton takes exception. 
Concerning the use of “cost or market, whichever is lower,” he states: 
“This plan of valuation, it must be insisted, is at best nothing more 
than a counsel of conservatism and is not to be recommended.” Again 
we find, “It is true that it is commonly urged by accountants that as far 
as earnings are concerned, appreciation is at the most nothing more than 
unrealized income, and it is also true that statutory conceptions in gen- 
eral do not recognize mere enhancement as income. Nevertheless, it may 
be urged that the orthodox opinions and doctrines with respect to this 
matter are not very solidly grounded, and that in special cases at least 
there are thoroughly legitimate reasons for giving direct or indirect ac- 
counting expression to appreciation.” i 

' A. W. Hanson. 


Pratt, V. E. Selling by mail. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1924, Pp. 
428. $4.) 
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Roz, E. T. The new standard American business guide; a complete com- 
pendium of how to do business by the latest and safest methods. (To- 
ronto and Chicago: The John A. Hertel Co. 1924. Pp. 512.) 


Scovun, H. T. Elementary accounting. . Part 1. (Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. 1924. Pp. xi, 485.) 


Senovr, H. C. The administration of the budget. Official pubs., vol. VI, 
no. 8. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1924. Pp. 11. 
75e.) 


Smrra, E. L. Common stocks as long-term investments. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1924. Pp. ix, 129. $1.50.) 


Sarre, S. S. A treatise on commercial practices with special reference 
to their application in the practice of pharmacy. (Albany, N. Y.: Press 
of F. H. Evory & Co. 1924. Pp. 214. $2.50.) 


Srzepusnson, J. The principles of business economics. (New York: 
Pitman. 1924. Pp. x, 496. $8.) 


Srricxer, A. H. Four years in business. (Cleveland, O.: National Lamp 
Works of General Electric Co., Statistical Dept. 1924. Pp. 46.) 
Illustrates the elements of accounting. 


Swaren, J. W. Codperation between the comptroller and the engineer. 
' Official pubs., vol. VI, no. 6. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of Cost Ac- 
countants. 1924. Pp. 12. 75e.) 


Sweenzy, H. W. Bookkeeping and introductory accounting. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1924. Pp. xii, 545. $4.) 
The material contained in this volume was originally prepared for a 
correspondence study course, and it was therefore impossible to include 
all the usual topics in a work of ordinary size. Among the omissions, 
to be supplied by a companion volume, are control accounts, the voucher 
register, problems of partnership accounting, and the details of corpora- 
tion bookkeeping. The text is well illustrated. At the end of the 
chapters there are question and answer summaries and numerous pro- 
blems. 
A. W. Hanson. 


Swenson, R. J. The national government and business. (New York: 
Century Co. 1924. Pp. xxxviii, 475. . $4.) : 


Swiaeert, G. L. Objectives in commercial engineering. Dept. of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Education, bull. no. 16. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1924. Pp. 66.) l 

Report of the second. conference on business training for engineers 
and engineering training for students of business, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 
1 and 2, 1922. 


SwindeLL, W. B. Newspaper accounting and cost finding. (New York: 
Ronald Press Co. 1924. Pp. v, 87.) 


Tuompson, G. W. Commentaries on the modern law of real property. 
Vols..6 and 6. (Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1924.) 


Trzpeman, C. G. The American law of real property. Revised by 
McGity. Fourth edition. (St. Louis: Thomas Law Book Co. 1924. 
Pp. xxxii, 1017.) 
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Wattacz, E. Filing methods. (New York: Ronald. 1924. Pp. vii, 107.) 


Wasson, S. Houston cotton exchange and board of trade brochure, 1984. 
(Houston, Tex.: Rein Printing Co. 1924. Pp. 110.) 


Warre, P. and Hayward, W. S. Marketing practice. (New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 1924. Pp. xiv, 677. $8.50.) 

In order to justify its claim to being a “practical” book, “addressed 
both to the student enrolled in marketing courses and-to business men, 
on the assumption that the viewpoints of the two are rapidly tending to 
coincide,” this volume aims to present well-known material in a clearer, 
more logical, more teachable form. A wide selection of material is 
treated briefly. For example, 18 pages are devoted to the marketing 

-of farm products, 15 pages to codperative marketing, 21 pages to foreign 
trade, 11 pages to salesmanship, and 15 pages to advertising. 

For the most part the volume is clear and readable, but there are 
several places where greater care in analyzing or presenting the material 
would have resulted in greater accuracy. For example (p. 54), the 
general statement that hard-surfaced roads reduce hauling costs one 
half, without stating whether such costs include the expense of building 
and maintaining the roads. The statement (pp. 88-84) that the pro- 
ducer has been able through advertising to secure for himself more good- 
will than is possessed by the distributor is practically nullified by a state- 
ment in the footnote that in actual practice this applies mainly to well- 

` financed, progressive concerns. The retailer (p. 800) is credited with 
creating form utility by providing goods in the form in which the market 
demands them. The authors (ch. 8) list “merchandising” as a marketing 
function. . “Merchandising is not merely a physical function. It is 
rather the transferring of title to goods.............. It is the function 
complementary to creating demand: it comprises the means whereby 
demand is satisfied.’ The chapter deals with purchasing, display, and 
merchandise control. Display would seem to be a method of demand 
creation, listed as a separate function, while purchasing and merchandise 
control would seem to be methods employed in performing functions. 
The authors seem to lose sight of the distinction between a function and 
methods or policies employed in performing it. The means of satisfy- 
ing demand, so far as marketing is concerned, are largely transportation, 
storage, etc., listed as separate functions. If “merchandising” is used 
to denote the legal side of selling, a poor word has been chosen. 

This book may be useful to the young man entering business without 
a business education, who is trying to gain a broad knowledge of business. 
It is doubtful if it will appeal to the man who hes built up his own 
business or reached an executive position, as he will want fuller treatments 
of the particular subjects in which he is interested. It may be adapted 
for text uses in a short, elementary, survey course in marketing, or in 
a longer course where the students are sent to the library for the bulk 
of their reading. 


University of Illinois. pave Donen 


Wirges, F. A. and others. Elementary training for business. (New York: 
Ronald. 1924. Pp. x, 858.) 


Wuson, P. E. The outdoor sales force; the internal organization and 
routine of the sales department. (New York: Pitman. 1924. Pp. 
146. $1.) ee i 
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Wricnt, H. W. Cost accounting, theory and practice. (Philadelphia: 
Bennett Acountancy Inst. 1924. Pp. 68.) 


Wyrcxorr, R. D. How I trade and invest in stocks and bonds. (New 
York: Magazine of Wall St. 1924. Pp. 190.) 
Based upon 88 years’ experience in Wall Street. Author is editor of 
the Magazine of Wall Street. Anecdotal illustrations of speculative 
methods, charts, and rules for trading and investing. 


American bankruptcy reports. New series, edited by F. E. Rosproox. 
Vol. 2. (Albany, N. Y.: Matthew Bender & Co., Inc. 1924. Pp. xli, 
1058.) ` 


C. P. A. law questions, taken from the examinations set by the board ofi 
examiners of the American Institute of Accountants, June, 1917, to 
May, 1984, and answers. (Boston: Bentley Pub. Co. 1924. Pp. 118.) 


Investments. (New York: American Institute of Banking. 1924. Pp. 
B44, 

Measuring the melon market. A preliminary report (cyclostyled) of the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture and Port of New York Authority. (Wash- 
ington: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 1924. Pp. 24.) 


Measuring a retail market. Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 
272. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 12.) 


The Merchants’ Association of New York year book, 1924. (New York: 
Merchants’ Assoc., Woolworth Bldg. 1924. Pp. 3880.) 


Municipal bonds through a quarter of a century, briefly treating of muni- 
cipal, county and school bonds from 1898 to 1928. (Chicago: J. Nuneen 
& Co. 1928.) 


Practical store methods. (New York: N. Y. Store Methods Bureau. 1924 
Pp. 171.) 

A compilation of notes that have appeared in weekly reports issued 
by the New York Store Methods Bureau. Among topics treated are 
income of personal efficiency, reduction of operating expenses, improve- 
ment of credit PROCEGETSS increasing sales turnover, and accounting 
methods. 

Retailers’ expenses. Revised edition. (Washington: Ch. of Commerce of 
U. S. 1924.) : 

A study of power and light investments. (New York: Bonbright & Co., 25 
Nassau St. 1924. Pp. 78.) 

Contains a preliminary chapter descriptive of the different types of 
power and light companies and the restrictions pertaining to the securities 
of these companies. This is followed by statistical analyses. 


Third annual of advertising art. (New York: Book Service Co., 15 East 
Fortieth St. 1924. Pp. 165. $7.50.) 
Capital and Capitalistic Organization 
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Buannina, W. Y. Regulation of public utilities by the Public Service 
Commission of Pennsylvania. (Newark, N. J.: Soney & Sage Co., 42 
Clinton Ave. 1924. Pp. 898. $6.) 
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Coons, M. L., editor. Public utility regulation. (New York: Ronald. 
1924. Pp. ix, 810.) 


Kuan, F. N. The low relating to publio service undertakings. (London: 
P. S. King & Son. 1924. Pp. 820. 18s.) 

Ricwarps, H. S. Cases on corporations. (St. Paul, Minn.: West Pub. 
Co. 1924. Pp. 984. $6.) i 

Author is dean of the Law School, University of Wisconsin. 

Torre, W. L. The integration of industrial operation. Census mono- 
graphs, III. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 272. $1.) 

_ The subtitle reads: “A statistical and descriptive analysis of the de- 
velopment and growth of industrial establishments and of the size, scope 
and structure of combinations of industrial establishments operated from 
central offices.” The study discusses the extent of central-office operation 
and the structure of central-office groups. 


Public utility rate-making and regulation in Iowa. Extension bull., no. 
108. (Iowa City, Ia.: Univ. of Iowa. 1924. Pp. 188.) 


Labor and Labor Organizations 


Labor Attitudes and Problems. By Wiitarp E. Arsıss and Harorp 
D. Lasswetz. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1924. Pp. xi, 
520. $5.00.) 

Any man who sets out to write a systematic treatise upon the labor 
problem must “have his nerve with him.” ‘Its magnitude, complexity 
and the rapidly changing conditions would seem to place the undertak- 
ing beyond the capacity of a single mind. Small wonder, then, that 
many such books are the product of collaboration, as in the present in- 
stance. Yet a real partnership or division of labor implies careful 
planning and apportionment of the work beforehand and frequent 
consultations with unsparing mutual inspectioh and criticism in the 
course of its prosecution. Otherwise the result is likely to be lacking 
in coérdination, to be of very uneven quality, and may even be open 
to the charge of inconsistency. It appears that this text which the 
two authors have put together with the help of some of their asso- 
ciates and pupils has not wholly escaped these dangers. 

There is much good material in the book and it may well prove quite 
useful as a mind-opener. The authors recognize very clearly that 
college students come, not in a state of guileless innocence and im- 
partiality, but bringing a whole set of ready-made prejudices and 
opinions absorbed from their elders; and the first step toward any 
effective instruction must be one of disillusionment. The understanding 
that the labor problem and a labor dispute are viewed as differently 
by different people as was the elephant by the three blind men in the 
fable is brought about very cleverly by the authors, and their own 
attitude throughout is liberal but fair. 
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The cross-sections of labor conditions in certain industries—coal, 
steel, clothing, agriculture—given in part II and made vivid by numer- 
ous quotations from first-hand investigators and eye-witnesses, may, be 
regarded as a helpful concession to the case method. They serve to 
initiate the student quite interestingly and unconsciously into the 
principal phases of the problem. It would be a mistake, indeed, to 
assume that a perfectly logical order of treatment is always the best, 
because there is some reason to suspect that the youthful intellect does 
not work in that way. The ample lists of questions and problems 
which follow these and succeeding chapters are sensible and to the 
point, beyond the usual wont of “other people’s” questions. 

The chief weaknesses in organization appear in parts II and IV, 
devoted to the analysis of specific evils connected with machine pro- 
duction; and in parts V and VI, which discuss the different aspects of 
the labor movement and some of the remedies tried by employers and 
by the community. Certainly it is hardly warrantable to shuffle the 
chapters and sections of a book as one would a deck of cards. Un- 
employment, for example, dealt with at considerable length in the 
chapter on casual labor, is again the principal theme of two rather 
widely separated chapters, one on “The labor market,” and one en- 
titled “Unemployment.” The same data upon whether real wages 
have risen or not since about 1890 are mulled over in three widely 
separated places (pp. 295-6, 871, 485-6). In the discussion of union- 
ism, as elsewhere, the historical phases usually assumed to be appropri- 
ate for early treatment and most palatable for student consumption, 
are here subordinated to certain psychological interpretations and given 
a minor role. Then, after the subject has presumably been closed with 
a chapter entitled “Appraisal” and the reader has been diverted by 
several chapters on codperation, socialism, and other branches of the 
movement, comes “Unionism: underlying forces,” threshing over old 
straw. The topics under “Political action” (ch. 21) are necessarily 
so closely related to the chapters on labor legislation (chs, 25-6) that 
we might at least have expected them to be placed in juxtaposition. 

The book is also marred by misstatements and imperfections of de- 

‘tail. Secretary Davis was not a coal miner (p. 89) but a steel worker, 
and still retains his membership in the Amalgamated. The Steel 
Corporation with its 200,000 employees had good cause to consider 
itself lucky if its wage-bill in 1920 was only “half a million dollars” 

` (p. 59). The relative scarcity of labor instead of being a major 
obstacle to the introduction of the eight-hour day may rather be held 
to offer the chief incentive for the introduction of this and other re- 
forms in many industries. When labor is scarce, as during the war 
period, employérs bethink themselves of giving it better treatment. 
No reference, by the way, is made to the efforts of President Harding 
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in 1923 to bring about the abolition of the long day in the steel mills 
and to the pledges he was able to extract from Mr. Gary. Casual 
labor (ch. 5) is practically identified with seasonal labor. No men- 
tion is made of interesting voluntary, private schemes for unemploy- 
ment insurance such as those being tried by the Dutchess Bleachery, 
Procter and Gamble, and in the Chicago clothing trades. It was the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, not the thirteenth (p. 177) which 
Thorold Rogers styled the “golden age of labor.” The Combination 
acts in England were repealed in 1824, so that it is not clear why’ 
that particular year should be given as the one in which labor organ- 
izations were declared conspiracies (pp. 855-6). There has been 
notable progress in the study and classification of occupational di- 
seases since the Report of the Industrial Commission in 1902, which 
the writers make their chief source. Concentration of wealth is prob- 
ably the most fundamental and permanent cause of unrest and class 
feeling. Yet here we find only a single uninterpreted and somewhat 
impenetrable table (p. 297) devoted to the subject. 

Several, at least, of the footnote references do not check up properly 
with the volumes found in a standard college library. The biblio- 
graphies given at the ends of the chapters often impress one as being 
fired at random. N 

Warren B. Carum. 

Bowdoin College. 


Is Unemployment Inevitable? An Analysis and a Forecast. (Lon-. 
don and New York: The Macmillan Company. 1924. Pp. viii, 
888. 8s. 6d.) $ 

Fifteen men, each a specialist in the economics of ‘some phase of | 

English business cons tHiOns: contribute their views to this symposium, 

which represents “a continuation of the investigations embodied in 

The Third Winter of Unemployment, published in 1923.” , 

The first part of the book comprises the summary and recommen- 
dations of the committee, while parts II, II, and IV are made up of 

studies on specific questions by various economists and experts. A 

number of the chapters contain excellent descriptions of conditions as 

they now exist in leading British industries, the salient facts being 
stated in lucid, interesting style. Sir A. D. Hall’s chapter on “Agri- 
culture and unemployment” shows what an important effect agricul- 
tural prices have in determining the intensity of cultivation. Wal- 
lace Thorneycroft gives a very enlightening description of the coal 
industry and the same may be said of Professor J. H. Jones’ chapter 
_ on “The shipbuilding industry.” The article by Clement Jones em- 
phasizes the fact that, for England, adequate port facilities are es- 
`` sential if industry is to flourish. 
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A number of the more general chapters are also to be highly. com- 
mended. Among those deserving special mention may be listed Pro- 
fessor Bowley’s discussion of “The future population of Great Britain,” 
and “The effect on employment of adjusting rates of wages by index 
numbers,” and his third chapter, prepared in conjunction with F. D. 
Stuart, which points out the difficulties involved in the “Regulariza- 
tion of the demand for labour by advancement or retardation of public 
works.” C. K. Hobson analyzes with unusual clarity the “Export of 
‘capital in relation to unemployment.” Professor A. C. Pigou’s~’ 
chapter on “Correctives of the trade cycle” is so good, that if he — 
had never written anything else, this one article would be sufficient 
to stamp him a master of the science. 

From the point of view of a discussion of conditions in various 
British industries, both separately and as a whole, this work is a great 
success. From the standpoint, however, of answering the question 
stated in the title, “Is unemployment inevitable?” the reviewer regards 
it as somewhat disappointing. In his opinion, the general tone of the - 
-committee’s report and of many of the discussions by individual writers, 
is marred by three fallacious assumptions; first, that the value of pro- 
ducts depend upon their respective costs of production; second, that 
costs of production, including wages, tend to be fixed and inevitable; 
and, third, that the volume of unemployment is dependent primarily 
upon conditions of foreign trade and has little or nothing to do with 
‘the system at present in vogue in England of subsidizing idleness by 


. means of unemployment insurance. 


Indeed, here and there some writer gives an inkling of the truth, but 
these few instances are lost in a maze of detail. Nowhere do we find 
. the fact set forth with distinctness that the volume of unemployment is 

‘wholly a function of the relationship between the supply curve of labor, 
as determined by the respective prices at which the workers themselves 
hold their labor, and the demand curve for labor, which is dependent 
upon the industrial conditions of the country. Since this relationship 
is not.brought out, its corollary—namely, the fact that the payment 
of an unemployment dole enables employees to hold out indefinitely for 
` wage rates higher than those at which the entire supply of labor can 
be sold—is also overlooked. The tone of the discussion makes one 
constantly feel that there is a tacit acceptance of the idea that there 
are too many people for the number of jobs, and that if some of the 
workers could be induced to emigrate, or if the population could be 
reduced, the extent of unemployment would be lessened. 

As the reviewer sees it, this is almost exactly the reverse of the 
truth. If the population of England were greatly increased, the re- - 
sult would be such dire poverty that everyone would be forced to find 
work at once without regard to the price he could get for his labor, 
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and unemployment would rapidly diminish. This state of affairs is 
well illustrated by conditions in China and India, where, because 
poverty is so intense, unemployment is rarely a major problem. While, 
` therefore, emigration may be extremely desirable from the point of 
view of British labor, such desirability ought not to be premised on 
the assumption that it would lessen unemployment. 

Wuutrorp I. Kuve. 


NEW BOOKS 


Basson, R. W. Recent labor progress; with special reference to the work 
of the federal government as outlined in the annual reports of the 
Department of Labor. (New York: Revell. 1924. Pp. 886. $2.) 


Barera, G. Gli organi di conciliasione e giurisdizionali nelle vertense 
collettive tra capitale e lavoro. Pt. I, Gli organi disciplinati da leggi 
speciali. (Rome: Impr. Plyglotte Universelle. 1928. Pp. 91.) 


Buarp, M. R. A short history of the American labor movement. “(New 
York: Doran. 1924. Pp. 212. $1.50.) 


Broveuton, G. M. Labour in Indian industries. (New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press. 1924. Pp. 222. $8.) 


Carrara, G. IL boicottaggio. (Milan: Soc. Ed. Vita e Pensiero. 1924. 
Pp. 220. L 12.) 


Franar, H. Internationale Sozialpolitik: die internationale Arbeits- 
organisation und ihre Ergebnisse. (Berlin: Verlagsges. des Allgemeinen 
Deutschen Gewerkschafts-Bundes. 1924. Pp. 212. Gm. 4.) 


Frrcu, J. A. The causes of industrial unrest. (New York: Harper & | 
Bros. 1924. Pp. xiv, 424. $8.) 
' . This addition to the literature of industrial relations is an analysis and 
interpretation of the conditions out of which the labor struggle emerges. 
Its primary purpose is to show that the activities of wage-earners in 
endeavoring to establish what they consider to be their just rights can- ' 
not be judged irrational, ever though they may often appear unwise. 
‘Four parts of the volume deal successively with unrest arising out of’ 
economic circumstances stich as wages, hours, unemployment, and pro- 
gressive improvement of the standard of life; unrest developing from the 
activities of unionism and the opposition of employers to effective col- ." 
lective bargaining; unrest caused by the activities of legislatures and the’ ' 
decisions of the courts in industrial relations; and the basic factors and 
principles underlying a program of readjustment. 
Three fourths of the study is devoted to an analysis of what the reader 
is led to believe are the causative factors in industrial unrest. The 
author describes these as merely the “tangible causes” and adds that 
“sober reflection must suggest that they are the superficial rather than 
the primary causes” (p. 858). Indeed he does not regard them as. 
causes at all, but merely the “evidence of deeper-seated and more signi- 
ficant impulses and desires that are never satisfied by the adjustment of 
wages and hours that are commonly proposed.” The discussion at this 
point lacks definiteness. The fundamental determinants of unrest are to 
be found in the desire of the workers for a larger ‘share in the product 
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of industry, the tendency of modern industrialism toward specialization, 


and the definitely restricted status of the wage-earner in matters that per- ` 


tain to the control of industry. Consequently, general improvement can 
be looked for only as the worker is given larger opportunities for ex- 
pression of his creative impulse, relief from severe monotony of tasks, 
a larger voice in the administration of industry, and an equitable share ' 
in the net product. 

The author’s admirable treatmént of the subject teems with first-hand 
observations of the labor struggle as it is, projected against a background 
of antiquated individualism and traditional conservatism. The chief 
merit of the book does not lie in the presentation of any new factual 
evidence or point of view, but rather in the careful and splendidly 
balanced interpretation of familiar data and the refreshing style in which 
that interpretation is clothed. 


Frorence, P. S. ' Economics of fatigue and unrest, and the efficiency of 
labor in industry. (New York: Holt. 1924. Pp. 426.) 


Garsrter, A. E. The labor movement in the shoe industry, with special 
reference to Philadelphia. (New York: Ronald. 1924. Pp..vii, 287. 
$2.) 

Harrison, S. M., ‘and others. Public employment offices: their purpose, 
structure and methods. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1924. 
Pp. xvii, 685. $3.50.) 

Hovaz, R. W. Policies and ideals of the British Labour party. (New 
York: Boni & Liveright. 1924. Pp. 290. $2.) 


Howarp, S. The labor spy. (New York: Republic Pub. Co. 1924. Pp. 
200.) 

LasceLres, E. C. P. and Buuuock, S. S. Dock labour and decasualisation. 
(London: P. S. King & Son. 1924. Pp. xi, 201. 10s. 6d.) 

The results of numerous reports and investigations of dock labor in 
England are here brought together in a single concise volume, and the 
information is brought up to the outbreak of the strike of February, 
1924. New material in the volume is that relating to the effect of the 
war and post-war conditions on the industry. There is also a somewhat. 
new emphasis on reliance on the industry itself to work out its problems 
in contrast with the former appeals for government action. 

W. M. LeseRson. 


‘Levine, L. The women’s garment workers: a history of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. oe York: Huebsch. 1924. Pp. 
xxv, 608. $5.) 

McRaven, F. Wage earning women in Arkansas. Bull. no. 8. (Little 
Rock, Ark.: Commissioner of Labor. 1924.' Pp. 28.) 


Menrarrr, E. A. Legal regulation of the employment of minors 16 years 
of age and over. (Washington: Children’s Butcen, Dept. of Labor. 1924. 
Pp. 26.) f 

Noano, G. C. Manuale della legislazione italiana sul lavoro e sulla pre- 
videnaa sociale. (Rome: Tip. C. Colombo. 1924. Pp. xvi, 177. L 20.) 


Panunzio, S. Stato nazionale e sindacati. (Milan: Casa Ed. Imperia. ' 
1924. Pp. 199. L 8.50.) po ag 


Gorpon S. Warxins. 
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Sanaznt, N. A practical test of the closed shop. (New York: National 
Assoc. of Manufacturers. 1924. Pp. 11, cyclostyled.) 


Sprzo, S. D. The labor movement in a government industry: a study of 
employee organization in the postal service. (New York: Doran. 1924, 
Pp. 882. $2.) © 

Wenewoon, J. Essays and adventures of a labor M. P. (New York: 
Huebsch. 1924. $3.) 


Wickens, C. H. Labour report, 1883. No. 14. (Melbourne, Australia: 
Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. 1924, Pp. 175.) 


Woxre, H. Labour supply and regulation. (London and New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press. 1928. Pp. xiv, 422.) 

British experience in the supply and regulation of labor doring w war 
times is the subject-matter of this volume in, the Economic and Social 
History of the World War (British series) which is being published by 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, under the editorship 
of Professor Shotwell. The author “played some part in the conduct of 
affairs” of which he writes and thus has first-hand knowledge. Such 
an historian may be somewhat biased by the apparent necessity of 
justifying a government administration of which he was a part, but 
Mr. Wolfe is' quite honest in his attempt to make the book “impersonal 
and uncontroversial.” And under present circumstances it is of more 
importance to get authoritative information why things were done as they 
were done, than to have the government's policy either criticised or de- 
fended. 

Part 1, which is introductory, deals with the problem of man-power 
when a country is at war and explains that a state must dispose of its 
man-power in a way to satisfy the military needs, the production of 
munitions, the needs of the civil population, and the export trade on 
which its international credit must ultimately rest. No plan for meeting 
the above needs had been thought out in Great Britain prior to the war 
and the organization of the government departments waa such that the 
coordination necessary for accomplishing such tasks could not be se- 
cured. 

Part II deals with “Labor supply” and here we have the now fami- 
liar story of the efforts to stimulate recruiting for the army and the 
-navy, followed by the efforts to limit or, at least, control recruiting when 
the. shortage of munitions was seen to hamper military operations. 
Labor, which gave loyal support to the government in the field, was 
opposed to industrial conscription for profit-making purposes. But the 
Derby scheme, whereby the trade unions themselves decided whether 
skilled men should enter military service or serve as munition workers, 
itself failed and it was not until the establishment of the Ministry of 
National Service which brought recruiting for the military and the 
munitions’ services under the same authority, that the problem of the 
apportionment of the man-power of the nation between these services 
was, in a measure, solved. ; 

Chapter 6 on “Reinforcement,” in which an account is given of the 
ways in which the government endeavored to supply labor for the war 
industries to take the place of that withdrawn for the army, although 
dealing with a subject already familiar to readers of war histories, is 
one of the most interesting in the book. Substitutions most likely to be 
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thought of, such. as that of Lancashire cotton weavers for Yorkshire 
woolen weavers, were shown to be thoroughly impracticable. 

Part III, which deals with “Labor regulation,” is the longest section 
of the book but it treats such a variety of subject and in such detail 
that it does not readily lend itself to a brief summary. Mr. Wolfe finds 
the Munitions’ act of 1915, with its subsequent amendments, to have been, 
in spite of the severe criticisms which it received, on the whole a success- 
ful measure for labor regulation. Even the unpopular “leaving certifi- 
cates” he thinks were justified by the fact that after they were ordered 
discontinued, the government was soon required to find a substitute in the 
equally unpopular “embargoes scheme.” 

The concluding chapter is a very brief and, perforce, unsatisfactory 
account of the government’s efforts to lessen the difficulties caused by 

. demobilization and the return of industry to a peace-time basis. 

Twenty-five appendices give the most important laws and regulations 
dealing with the subjects covered by the book. KURYE 

: M. B. Hammon. 


An analysis of 100 accidents on power punch presses, with suggestions as 
to the installation of suitable guards on such machines. (New York: 
State Dept. of Labor, 124 East 28th St. 1924. Pp. 27.) 


The children’s amendment; what it is and what it means; what it says 
and why; why a constitutional amendment. (Washington: Trades Union- 
ist. 1924. “Pp. 89.) 


I conflitti del lavoro in Italia nel decennio 1914-1983; dati statistici. 
Ministere dell’ Economia Nazionale; Direzione Generale del Lavoro e 
della Previdenza Sociale. (Rome: Grafia. 1924. Pp. 881.) 


Family allowances: the remuneration of labour according to need. Studies 
and reports, series D, no. 18. (Geneva: International Lab. Office. 1924. 
Pp. 186. 60c.) ; g 


Hours of labour in industry: Csechoslovak Republic. Studies and reports, 
series D, no. 12. (Geneva: International Lab. Office. 1924. Pp. 46. 
20c.) 


Labour and industrial. peace. Introduction by Rt. Hon. Tuomas Suaw, 
Minister of Labor. (London: Lab. Pubs. Dept., 83 Eccleston Sq. 1924. 
Pp. 15. 1d.) 


Labour’s great record: an outline of the first siz months’ work of the 
Labour government. (London: Labour Joint Pubs. Dept., 88 Eccteston 
Sq. 1924. Pp. 28. ad.) 


National Conference regarding winter employment in Canada of dominion 
and provincial governments and mayors of certain Canadian cities with 
representative employers and labor men, held at Ottawa, Sept. 3-4, 1984. 
Industrial relations series, no. 8. (Ottawa: Dept. of Labour. 1924. 
Pp. 138.) 

Occupasione operaia e riduzione di orario nelle industrie, luglio 1920— 
novembre 1981. Ministero per il Lavoro e la Previdenza Sociale. 
(Rome: Tip. Operaia Romana Coop. 1928. Pp. 177.) 


Print of the Factories bill, 1984, giving references to corresponding pro- 
visions of existing acts and indicating the provisions of the bill which - 
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are new or make substantial alterations. (London: H. M. Stationery 
Office. 1924. 8s.) 


Seasonal operation in the construction industries: the facts and remedies. 
Report and recommendations of a committee of the President’s Confer- 
ence on Unemployment, with a foreword by Hurseer Hoover. - (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1924. Pp. xxx, 213. $2.50.) 

A committee representing architects, builders, contractors, material 
men, wage-earners and other groups connected with the construction in- 
dustries reports that custom, not climate, is mainly responsible for sea- 

. sonal idleness in these industries. The committee was appointed by 
Herbert Hoover in his capacity as chairman of President Harding’s 
Conference on Unemployment, and its findings and recommendations are. 
based on investigation made by the Division of Building and Housing of 
the Department of Commerce. 
` “Contrary to popular belief bad weather is not the principal cause 
of variations in employment from month to month.” Cities in the 
milder climates of the South and the Pacific Coast were found to be 
affected in much the same way as those on the Canadian border. Studies 
of weather records showed that in the cities where winters are compara- 
tively severe, neither the temperature nor the rainfall justify the great 
slump in construction and building between the months of November and 
March. On the other hand; throughout the country habits of the people 
and the builders, such as leasing dates, moving days, and notions that win- 
ter building is impractical, account for the greater part of the seasonal 
activity. 

The importance of these findings in any attempt to deal with the 
problem of unemployment can readily be seen. . Unemployment insurance 
to cover the losses for idle seasons becomes relatively less important, 
and preventive measures for eliminating the’ unnecessary fluctuations with 
their wastes and added costs become most important. 

In furtherance of such a constructive program, Mr. Hoover’s com- 
mittee outlines the measures that need to be taken to straighten out the 
building curve. The responsibility rests largely with the public. Home 
owners and those who build commercial buildings must realize the ad- 
vantages of winter building. Bankers, investors, public utility operators, 
real estate men, architects, contractors, material men, transportation 
companies and laborers all have something to gain in thus steadying 
work; and all are urged to codperate in a program of eliminating fixed 
leasing dates and other customs and habits which cause the BARERAEELY 
fluctuations. ` 

Measures for enlisting public support for this program are outlined 
in the committee’s recommendations. The improvements in building 
methods which make winter work possible are described and a stimulating 
chart is reproduced contrasting the results of beginning construction in 
September and running through to June or July with waiting until 
spring to start the work. Attention is also called in the report to the 
opportunity afforded to national and local organizations to collaborate 
with the Division of Building and Housing of the Department of Com- 
merce in furthering the program of reducing seasonal finctuations. The 
information and facilities thus made available present in most practical 
form a means of preventing unemployment which has long been advocated 
by theoreticians. Wirum M. Luszason. 


eof 
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The trend of child labor in New York state; supplementary report for 
1923. Special bull. no. 182. (Albany: N. Y: State Dept. of Labor. 
- 1924. Pp. 8.) 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


Banking Principles and Practice. By Ray B. Westenrietp. (New 
York: The Ronald Press Company. 1924. Pp. viii, 849. $4.50.) 
This latest book of Professor Westerfield’s is a condensation to a 
single volume óf hig five-volume work of the same title, published in 
1921. The earlier work contained 1370 pages and was listed at $12, 
whereas the present edition contains 849 pages and is listed at $4.50. 
The reduction in size has been achieved by the omission of chapters and 
paragraphs more largely than by rewriting. The type is set some- 
what more closely, tabular and semi-tabular material is printed in 
smaller type, and lighter paper has been used. ‘The number of charts 
and other illustrations has been reduced from 45 to 16. The prin- 
cipal addition is a set of problems for students at the end of each 
chapter. 
Comparing the number of pages devoted to different topics as- 
classified in the four parts of the 1924 work with the more extended. 
volumes of 1921, we find: 


1921 1924 
. edition edition 

I. Theory of money and banking................ 197 175 
II. History and description of ihe banking system a 210 
III. Banking operations .......... ce cseeeseeeneae 806 
IV. Foreign exchange operations ........ ....... m9 185 
1267 826 


` In the bank library with which the present writer is most familiar, 
the library of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, Professor , 
Westerfield’s five volume edition has proved to be an exceedingly useful 
reference work. It contains much careful description of banking 
institutions and practices not readily available in other forms, and is 
well indexed. The new book is in more convenient form to use; it 
will be more readily available to a larger number of people; and the 
selection of material for omission has been made with such care 
that little which is essential appears to have been lost. 

The strong and weak points of the earlier work were carefully re- 
viewed by Walter W. Stewart in the American Economic Review for 
June, 1922, and what was said of the older book applies almost 
equally well to the new, for most of the text appears in its original 
form. Professor Westerfield is at his best in the description of in- 
stitutions and the abstracting of legal provisions. His work in these 
directions is clear, concise, and comprehensive. He is less convincing 
when he is one oe principles and policy. This i is perhaps 
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largely because he deals less amply with principles and policy than 
with descriptive material. But he exhibits as well a tendency to accept 
somewhat unquestioningly the dogmatisms of others. The following 
are a few examples of brief statements on controversial subjects made 
without supporting evidence: 


In 1914-18 real estate prices did not rise with the inflation because capi- 
tal funds were devoted largely to other uses. Nor did wages and salaries 
respond with such uniform rapidity as the price level of goods. This unre- 
sponsiveness was due to the same fact, viz., that, relatively speaking, less 
was spent upon these items than upon goods (p. 146; italics mine). 

The cycle is stopped by the rising costs of doing business and the ex- 
haustion of credit (p. 149). 

The normal time required for the cycle of boom, panic, depression, sod 
recovery is twenty years, with minor disturbances at the end of the first 
ten years (p. 154). 

The recent situation was peculiar, for the war finance policy demanded 
low rediscount rates, and these rates made high earnings of the reserve 
banks inevitable (p. 218). 

These statements all deal with questions upon which differing views 
are held by competent students. Did wages lag behind commodity 
prices because less money was spent for wages, or is there not a 
general rule that wages tend to change more slowly than prices, per- 
haps due to a slower turnover of men than of goods? Is the cycle 
usually stopped by rising costs or by the saturation of markets? Is 
the normal duration of the cycle 20 years, 10 years, 7 years, or 42 
months? Did low discount rates bring about heavy borrowing, or 
was it inevitable no matter what the rate? Would not earnings have 
been larger with higher rates? All of these are open questions to 
which, in the’ judgment of the reviewer, no final answer has yet been 
given. In dealing with such questions Profesor Westerfield would 
have done well either to present evidence for his opinion or else present 
the opinion in less dogmatic form. 

It would be impracticable for any reviewer to check completely the 
accuracy of so extensive a work as Professor Westerfield’s. The 
chapters dealing with the federal reserve system, which the present 
writer is in some: position to judge, are in the main accurate and 
‘ informing, although they are less adequate in their treatment of 
broad principles and policies than in their description of ‘the struc- 
ture and method of operation of the system. The author is in error in 
a number of statements of fact, such as: “The expense of the’ fiscal 
agency function is........ reimbursed from the Treasury” (p. 281) ; 
and the assertion concerning the investments of a reserve bank that 
“practically all are voluntary purchases for the purpose of earnings 
(p. 228). The reserve banks are not now reimbursed for fiscal agency 
expenses except for certain limited transactions. As to reserve bank 
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investments, a large part of such investments are in bankers’ accept- 
ances received from member banks or dealers at a rate. In this tran- 
saction the reserve bank takes little more initiative than in the case 
of rediscounts. The motive for such purposes is to support the mar- 
ket and not to secure earnings. As a matter of fact, it may fairly 
be stated that earnings are not now the primary consideration in the 
open market program of the reserve banks. The ruling principle is 
“that the time, manner, character, and volume of open-market in- 
vestments purchased by federal reserve banks be governed with primary 
‘regard to the accommodation of commerce and business and to the 
effect of such purchases or sales on the general credit situation.” 

Exception may also be taken to Professor Westerfield’s assumption 
as to the authority of the Federal Reserve Board. He gives the im- 
pression that the responsibility for changes of discount rates lies 
largely with the Federal Reserye Board. He speaks of the “discount 
policy of the Federal Reserve Board” and says “the Board does not 
assume the whole responsibility of stemming inflation but relies upon 
the codperation of the reserve and member banks.” As a matter of 
fact, under the act the federal reserve banks are empowered to es- 
tablish discount rates subject to review and determination of the 
Federal Reserve Board. The primary responsibility for discount rate. 
changes therefore rests with the federal reserve banks. There are a 
number of particulars in which the precise division of authority under 
the law between the Federal Reserve Board and the federal reserve 
banks has not been. settled, but it was clearly the intention of the 
Federal Reserve act to establish a system of regional banks with con- 
siderable decentralization of power rather than a central banking 
system of the European type. 

There are other parts of Professor Westerfield’s discussion of the 
reserve system which seem to the reviewer inadequate and unexact, but 
in fairness it should be pointed out that the federal reserve system 
is still too young to have achieved a body of reliable literature. 
Official discussions have been limited in scope and the unofficial liter- 
ature is in many cases misleading. 

It is to be hoped that at some future date Professor Westerfield 
will have an opportuņity to make more extensive revision, particularly 
of those sections dealing with banking principles and policies, and the 
federal reserve system, In its present form, however, the book is an 
exceedingly useful reference work for the bank library and should 
prove valuable for the classroom. 

W. RanpoLren Burasss. . 

New York City. l 
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Das Geld. By Kanu Hewrrericn. Sixth edition. - (Leipzig: Hirsch- 
feld. 1923. Pp. 674.) l 

Dr. Helfferich, Minister of Finance of the German Empire during 
the Great War, has published, an enlarged, rewritten edition of his 
work on money, the first edition of which appeared twenty years ago. 
The new edition gives figures for 1914-1923 important to practicians, 
with a theoretical grasp of events which will be appreciated by scien- 
tists. Comprehensive new chapters ‘on the evolution of monetary 
matters since the beginning of the Great War (pp. 194-257) and on 
the configuration of the value of moneys from 1850 to the middle of 
1923 have been added. Helfferich’s book represents, among the many 
modern German books and pamphlets on money questions, sound com- 
mon sense and a full knowledge of stubborn facts. 

The most striking fact is the nearly universal depreciation of the 
standard moneys of the world. Helfferich does not abruptly apply the 
currency theory, although he ascertains & slow decline of prices, es- 
pecially in countries with a premeditated deflation. But he is of the 
opinion that inflation was necessarily caused by the rise of prices, 
identical with the loss in purchasing power of money (pp. 540-644). 
The principal reason for the inflation after the German collapse is to 
be found in the devaluation of the foreign exchanges of the mark. From 
the time of accepting the London ultimatum (May, 1921) up to the 
end of January, 1923, the floating debt of Germany was augmented 
12.5 fold; the issue of paper money by the bank, 23 fold; the index ' 
number of wholesale prices mounted 26 fold; the index of imports, 
858 fold; and the dollar, 346 fold. This proves that the increase of 
paper currency followed rather than preceded the rise of prices as 
well as of foreign exchanges, and that the destruction of the mark 
was quite out of proportion with the increase of paper. When the 
price of the dollar could be lowered—temporarily at least——index 
numbers and prices went down heavily, but the issue of paper money 
went on, simply because it had not yet reached its natural proportion 
(pp. 648-649). Under such circumstances it was impracticable to 
stop printing bank notes; had it been ordered, it would have become - 
impossible to furnish the means necessary for carrying on enterprises 
and paying wages and salaries. - 

By the breakdown of the German currency, money claims were 
devaluated to such an extent that Helfferich is entitled to speak of a 
“total expropriation of all claims in German money and of the vanishing 
of incomes deriving from it.” The shrinkage in the indebtedness of Em- 
pire, states, and communities meant little to them as debtors, as they 
were facing enormously increased deficiencies in their balances. Indus- 
try also lived in many instances on the substance of its property and 
attained sham profits only—more naughts, accompanying units hav- 
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ing become void. Dumping was stopped by taxes on exports and by 
foreign import duties.. If German enterprisers had received foreign 
credits for carrying on their business, they were bound to stand the 
risks connected with the rising of the foreign exchange; as far as 
foreign capitalists have profited by the high value of their currencies 
` to acquire German shares, Germany is running the risk of partly losing 
the control over its industry, ponde and transport to foreign: coun- 
tries. 

The Great War eval that the value of money, especially of paper 
money, may be exposed to severe shocks. If such a monetary system 
is to be stabilized, it must be through the aim to keep it in a certain 
proportion to a currency of a fixed value. To regulate the value 
of inland money by any system of index numbers of prices has been 
proved impracticable, and where the effort was made to adapt wages 
to-such price indexes, prices rose further. Moreover, where such a 
policy was tried, as in Austria, high prices formed no inducement 
for an increase in output or in thrift. 

Evcrenr SCHWIEDLAND. 
Vienna, Austria. 
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Assar, H. The unclaimed wealth. How money stops production. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1924. Pp. 190.) 


Anvunson, B. M., Je. A bi-partisan myth—federal reserve bank “defla- 
tion” of the farmers. Chase Econ. Bull., vol. IV, no. 4. (New York: 
National Bank. 1924. Pp. 11.) 


_ Baxgr, B., editor. Laws of North Dakota affecting banks, trust, annuity 
` and safe deposit companies, and building and loan associations anno- 
‘tated, with tables of cases and statutes cited and resolutions of the State 
Banking Board. (Bismarck, N. D.: B. Baker. 1924. Pp. 173.) 


Barès, R. Le crédit aux coopératives de consommation et la Banque des 
Coopératives de France. (Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France. 
1924. Pp. 147.) 


Brcguarr, B. H. The discount policy of the federal tad system, 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1924. Pp. viii, 604. $6.) 

The principal thesis of the author seems to be that the importance and 
significance of a proper discount policy has been comprehended only im- 
perfectly in this country. Accordingly the book begins with chapters 

- explanatory of the origin and concept of the functions of the bank rate 
in European countries. Thence follow chapters devoted to the pertinent 
provisions of our Federal Reserve act and to the discussion of the opera- 
tion of the reserve system in the periods of war financing, post-war in- 
flation, and subsequent deflation. The final chapter considers various 
factors to be taken into account in the formulation of a proper discount 
policy. 

The author is to be commended for the diligent search for material . 
which evidently accompanied the preparation of this work. The book 
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contains some information that is “new,” at least to the general reader. 
But thè reviewer fears that the final conclusions have not been supported 
by analytical treatment of, sufficient insight to render the book very help- 
ful, in the present situation, either to the general public in its appraisal 
- of reserve policies, or to the administration responsible for the formula- 
tion of these policies. The plan is‘narrative rather than interpretative. 
Much that is done has been done before, and some of the more significant 
of present problems receive only slight consideration. The reviewer 
feels this to be particularly true in regard to the relative significance of 
open market and rediscount operations, and in regard to the wisdom of 
basing discount rates apon production indices or accumulated inventories. 
Haroun L. Rer., 


Bennett, F. P., Je. The story of mutual savings banks. (Boston: F. P. 
Bennett & Co., Inc. 1924. Pp. 140.) 


Brapy, J. E., compiler. Banking Law Journal digest. Third edition. 
(New York: The Banking Law Journal. 1924. Pp. xvii, 525.) 


Brewster, S. F. Analysing credit risks. Ronograph series, no. 6. (New 
York: Ronald. 1924. Pp. v, 107. $1.25.) 


Brunton, J. Bankers and borrowers. Second edition, revised and en- 
larged. (London: Edward Arnold & Co. 1924. Pp. 185. $2.50.) 
Treats largely of the statutory restrictions in Great Britain. 


Dewarortr, R. La Banque:. ses opérations, son organisation, son es- 
ploitation, aux points de wue juridique, administratif et comptable. Sec- 
cond edition. (Paris: J. Hogrel, Editeur, 18 Rue des Petites-Scuries, 
1924. 80 fr.) 


` Despaux, A. Principes de dynamique monétaire. (Paris: Marcel Rivière. 
1924, 20 fr.) 


Epwarps, G, W. International trade finance. (New York: Holt. 1924. 
Pp. xv, 495. $4.50.) : 

Foroan, J. B. Recollections of a busy life. (New York: Bankers Pub. 
Co. 1924. Pp. 885. $6.) 

An interesting and useful biography of a banker, trained to the pro- 
fession in Scotland, and later holding responsible positions in ‘banks in 
Canada, Minneapolis, and Chicago. Author was intimately associated. 
with the work of the Chicago clearing-house, was a member of the Cur- 
rency Commission of the American Bankers Association, and also of the 
Advisory Council of. the Federal Reserve Board. In the appendix are 
reprints of several addresses. 


Fowrer, M. K. The cause and prevention of bank defalcations. (New 
York: Bankers Pub. Co. - 1924. Pp. 150. $1.50.) 


Gorvon, E. La réforme monétaire dans la Russie des Soviets. Preface 
by C. Gwe. (Paris: J. Povolozky & Cie., 18 Rue Bonaparte. 1924. 
Pp. vii, 68.) 

Haun, A. Geld und Kredit. (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 1924. Pp. wi, 
146. M. 5.) 

Hiuiver, A. S., compiler. Sources of foreign credit information. Supp. 
to Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 292. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1924. Pp. 46.) 
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Horr, W. S. The Federal Farm Loan Bureau: its history, activities, and 
organization. ` Institute for Government Research, Service monographs 
no. 84. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1924. Pp. xi, 160. $1.) 


Kwarr, G. F. The state theory of money. Abridged edition, translated 
by Lucas and Bonar. (London and New York: Macmillan. 1924. 
Pp. xviii, 806. 10s. 6d.) 


Larremanp, C. La crise monétaire et son remède. (Paris: Gauthier- 
Villars & Cie. 1924. Pp. 34. 3 fr.) 


Lami, F. Le casse di risparmio ordinarie nel credito e nell’ economia 
nasionale. (Siena: Giuntini, Bentivoglio & A. Marchi. 1024. Pp. 
xix, 204. L12.) N 


Laum, B. Heiliges Geld. (Tübingen: Mohr. 1924. Pp. xii, 164. 5.40 
Renten-mark.) : 

A pamphlet of more antiquarian than economic interest, in which the 
author shows that the origin of money was what he calls sacred, that is, 
connected with the cult of the gods, referring especially to Greece and 
the Near East in ancient times. 


Marxs, M. Credit and commercial paper; a review of the acceptance - 
system in the United States, in England, and in France. (New York: 
J. W. Block. 1924. Pp. xiii, 248.) 


Morrer, L. B. Money and banking. (Philadelphia: Peirce School of 
Business Administration. 1924. Pp. 208. $1.50.) 


Monrsov, G. pz. Le chèque et la déflation monétaire. (Paris: Recueil 
Sirey. 1924. Pp. 217.- 20 fr.) 


Nicorra, G. Lassegno circolare e il suo regime giuridico. Preface by 
L. Luzzarrı. (Rome: Soc. Poligrafica Italiana. 1924. Pp. vii, 257. 
L 20.) : 


Rory, R. C. The regulation of pawn-broking. (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation. 1924.) 


Ryan, F. W. Usury and usury laws; a juristic-economic study of the 
effects of state statutory maximums for loan charges upon lending oper- 
ations in the United States. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 1924. Pp. 
xxix, 249. $2.50.) 


ZEUCEANU, A. La liquidation de la Banque d’Autriche-Hongrie. (Vienna: 
Imprimerie des Mechitharistes. 1924. Pp. xxi, 750.) 
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Stationery Office. 1928. 10s.) 
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The Tax Problem in Wisconsin. (New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board. 1924. Pp. viii, 163. $2.50.) 

The materials in this volume were collected by Mr. L. R. Gottlieb, 
and other members of the National Industrial Conference Board’s 
. research staff, under the supervision of the board’s Economic Council. 
The investigation, which the ‘preface states to be something of a de- 
parture, in scope and objective, from the typical research problems 
undertaken by the National Industrial Conference Board, was made at 
the request of the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association. Accord- 
ingly, the tax problem in Wisconsin is handled chiefly from the stand- 
point of industry, and the effects of state ‘and local taxation on busi- 
ness. 

A brief introductory chapter on the state’s fiscal system is followed 
by two lengthy chapters, devoted respectively to the growth and dis- 
tribution of expenditures and taxation in Wisconsin, and to a com- 
parison of state and local tax burdens in Wisconsin with those of six 
other states of the upper Mississippi and Ohio Valleys. Separate 
chapters are also given to the income tax, the inheritance tax, the 
taxation of forest lands and the highway situation. Thirty-seven 
tables are required to present the assembled statistics. The gaps are 
evident—nothing is said of the taxation of railroads or of other public 
utilities, or of the taxation of banks and other financial institutions. 
The fundamental problems of property taxation, and the equally 
serious and important matters of efficient tax administration, are like- 
wise ignored. Even in the case of the income tax, no concern is dis- 
played over the very wasteful system of distribution, and no thought 
is given, apparently, to important aspects of its administration. 

The result, naturally, is a lop-sided exposition and discussion of 
Wisconsin’s tax problems, the chief object of which seems to be a 
demonstration of the thesis that industry and business are taxed more 
heavily here than in neighboring states. If Wisconsin doesn’t watch 
her step the tax system will drive industrial and business concerns 
out of the state. In so far as a conclusion is reached, therefore, it 
seems to be to the effect that there must be no rocking the boat, and 
that under no circumstances should seriously objectionable features 
of the existing income tax be changed, unless in the direction of be- 
stowing further special favors on certain classes of taxpayers. 

The method employed in presenting the statistical material has 
been the analysis of revenues and expenditures in the state, and the 
comparison, in various ways, of the wealth and incomes, as well as of 
the taxes raised for state and local purposes, in Wisconsin and in 
the six other states during the eleven-year period 1918-1923 inclusive. 
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In addition to the four adjoining states, Ohio and Indiana are brought 

‘into the account. Besides the usual comparison of per capita taxes, 
we have tables showing, for each year of the period, comparative 
taxes per census family in each of the seven states, and comparative 
taxes per person gainfully employed, 16 years of age and over. With 
a view to contrasting municipal and rural tax burdens, the taxes 
raised over the period in three typical urban counties, and three sup- 
posedly typical rural counties, in each state, are compared. It is 
somewhat surprising to note that Montgomery County, Ohio, con- 
taining the city of Dayton, and Dane County, Wisconsin, containing 
the city of Madison, are selected as rural counties in this comparison, 
instead of any one of several good farming counties i in each state, which 
have no large cities. 

These comparisons are, on the face, unfavorable to Wisconsin. This ` 
state had the lowest estimated income per capita in 1919; but it stood 
third from the top in the eleven-year average of per capita taxes, 
second highest in the average taxes per family, and third highest in 
the average taxes per person gainfully employed, over the same period. 
Minnesota and Iowa were the states making a worse showing than 
Wisconsin in these comparisons, which appear to prove that taxes per _ 
capita, per family or per person gainfully employed, tend to be higher 
in the agricultural states than in those which have a greater develop- 
ment of manufacturing, and a correspondingly large industrial popu- 
lation, So much is almost self-evident; but just how much-more than 
this is proved by the comparison is somewhat uncertain. Similarly, 
figures quoted from the census statistics of manufacturing show that 
between 1909 and 1921 the Wisconsin percentage of increase of per- 
sons employed, wages paid and value of product were less, in each in- 
stance, than the corresponding percentages for Illinois, Ohio and 
Michigan, which proves principally that Wisconsin has experienced a 
less rapid industrial development than these other states. This much 
also we might have expected, in view of Wisconsin’s relative handicaps 
of transportation facilities, fuel, labor and raw materials; but it is 
doubtful whether anything is thereby established regarding the effects 
of the tax system on industrial growth. 

Further, the changes of general property tax rates in relation to the 
‘true value of property between 1912 and 1922, appear to be disad- 
vantageous for Wisconsin, which had a higher average rate in 1922 © 
than any state of the group except Michigan. ‘The ratios of assessed 
to true value used for 1922 are open to question, however, in some 
cases at least. Thus, Ohio was assigned the liberal ratio of 70.2 per 
cent, although there has been no general reassessment of property 
since 1910. The allowance of 24.1 per cent for Illinois, or virtually 
one-half of the legal basis of 50 per cent, seems very generous for that 
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state. However, these discrepancies in the property tax burden may 
be made up in other ways, as by the use of special taxes of one sort or 
another. But in this direction also Wisconsin is apparently discrim- 
inating against business concerns, since the cash collected from corpor- 
ations under the Wisconsin income tax proved to be a heavier burden, 
in relation to the par value of the capital stock, than the franchise 
taxes levied on capital stock in Michigan, Illinois and Ohio. 

The whole drift of the argument in these comparisons is such as to 
convey, more or less openly, the impression that Wisconsin is in dan- 
ger of losing her industries by reason of alleged tax discriminations. 
Thus, on page 50, we read that “Wisconsin has a heavier tax burden, in 
the aggregate, than industrial states with which it is compared, and 
collected these levies by taxes which bear particularly on industry.” 
Again, on page 74, we find this statement: 


In the field of special corporation taxation, therefore, as well as in 
the field of general property taxation, the policy of Wisconsin tends to 
make more and more attractive the removal of large and prosperous con- 
cerns to adjoining states and to prevent large and prosperous enterprises 
from locating in the state—a situation fraught with tees and far-' 
reaching potentialities. 

So much for the kind of statistical evidence that is brought to- 
gether, and the kind of interpretation that is attempted. Taxes in 
Wisconsin appear to be high, although whether they are so much 
higher than in the surrounding states as to be distinctly more burden- 
some for Wisconsin taxpayers will depend upon ‘the validity of the 
statistical devices which are employed to measure relative tax loads. 

The cost of government is high, in Wisconsin as elsewhere, and this 
cost has everywhere been rising at an uncomfortably rapid rate in 
recent years. The report stresses the increase of cost, but gives no 
attention to the important questions of the range and quality of the 
governmental services being rendered, or to the equally important - 
matters of the relative efficiency of state and local government. 

A further important consideration, in any long-run comparison of 
governmental costs, is not given its proper weight. This is the ex- 
tent to which these costs are being financed by means of loans rather 
than taxes. True, the relatively. favorable position, in this respect, 
of both the state of Wisconsin and its local subdivisions is referred to 
(on pages.2, 8 and 16-17), but nothing is’ said anywhere of the public 
debts of the other states and their subdivisions. In the discussion of 
the statistics of taxes, as well as in the conclusions drawn therefrom, 
no further reference occurs to comparative debts. As a matter of fact, 
the local debt situation in Ohio during the past decade has become 
notorious. Cities, counties, and school districts have borrowed many 
millions for current use, a practice which would almost vitiate com- 
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parisons of recent tax rates or tax loads between Ohio and any other 
state. 

An examination of the increase of state and local net indebtedness 
from 1912 to 1922 for the seven states here in question reveals the 
fact that in 1912 Wisconsin had a lower per capita indebtedness, state 
and local, than any other except Iowa; while in 1922 all of the others 
were far above her, in this respect. In fact, Wisconsin stood ninth 
lowest of all the states in 1922 in absolute amount of net state in- 
debtedness, and sixth from the bottom in per capita net state debt. 
If we combine state and local debts for this year, Wisconsin ranked 
twenty-fourth from the bottom in absolute amount, and eighth lowest 
on a per capita basis. If the object of the investigation was to obtain. 
a perfectly fair and impartial estimate of the recent and prospective 
tax burden in Wisconsin and in the other states with which she is com- 

` pared, it seems reasonable to query why the comparative state and local 
debt situation was not given some attention. Evidently the other 
states have been postponing payment for some things for which Wis- 
consin has been paying cash, a fact which would naturally increase, 
relatively, the latter’s taxes and tax rates for the time being. 

Two prominent illustrations of this policy of cash payments are 
the soldiers’ bonus and the highway program. Wisconsin paid a total 
bonus of $19,801,834 from tax levies, and had enough money left over 
from the levies to build the hospital unit of the new medical school; 
while of the six states in question, Indiana has paid no bonus and the 
other five have issued bonds to a total of $152,000,000 for this pur- 
pose. Wisconsin has issued no state highway bonds, but Illinois, Mich- 
igan, and Minnesota have together floated state highway bonds to a 
total of $210,000,000 since 1918, aside from the $100,000,000 ap- 
proved by Illinois voters at the 1924 election. Yet Wisconsin held 
third place among all the states on January 1, 1922, in absolute mileage 
of surfaced roads, fourth place in mileage of cement concrete roads, 
and first place in the surfaced mileage built during 1921." If we con- 
sider facts such as these, we may, perhaps, see a different meaning in 
Wisconsin’s relatively heavier taxes of the past few years. 

It would have been appropriate to consider whether extensive capi- 
tal improvements should be financed by loans rather than taxes, and 
possibly to criticize Wisconsin for failure to use credit more exten- 
sively. This, however, the report does not undertake. In any. event, 
Wisconsin taxpayers have a cheerful prospect to this extent, that they 
will pay comparatively little tax during the next decade for interest 
and sinking-fund charges, and none for the redemption of highway 
bonds after the roads are worn out. The ultimate gain, in the other 
states, from the borrowing policy, will depend on the wisdom with 

1U, S. Bureau of Public Roads, Rural Road Status Survey, 1981 (typewritten). 
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which the proceeds have been invested and the soundness. of the public 
debt management. Although it may be said that the authors of the 
document under review were more concerned with the actual taxes 
levied than with the results that were being achieved with the money 
collected, it does not seem, to the reveiwer, possible fairly, to ignore 
entirely the purposes for which the expenditures were being made in any 
estimate of the long-run effects of the taxes themselves. This the 
report in question makes no pretense of considering. 

While this report presents a lengthy indictment of the Wisconsin 
tax system, it is very short on constructive proposals. It would be 
read in vain by anyone confronted with the task of revising the state’s 
tax system, if his purpose were to secure thereby a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the tax burden. The treatment of the income tax be- 
comes a kind of special pleading, the beneficiaries of which are the 
manufacturers and merchants, since these groups profit most today | 
by the personal-property-tax offset provision. An example of the 
reasoning employed i in the discussion of this uber is presented here- 
with (p. 92): 

Since, the income tax was to supplant the personal property tax in toto, 
it follows that elimination of the offset would result in double taxation of 
the gravest character, There would be payable a tax on incomes and a 
tax on personal property, instead of one tax as at present (whichever is the 
higher). It may perhaps be argued that under the present system of taxa- 
tion, as upheld by the courts, double taxation frequently results and. that 
real estate is taxed on both its capital value and the ineome it yields. It 
must be remembered, however, that the general income tax was intended 
to replace only the personal property tax, even though, in theory, it in- 
cidentally results in double taxation of some other objects, such as real 
estate. : 

To this astonishing interpretation of the purposes and effects of the 
Wisconsin income tax is appended the statement, in a footnote, that 
“in actual practice-the income tax does not involve double taxation of 
real estate, because of the operation of personal exemptions, the elim- 
ination of rental value as income, deduction of real estate taxes paid, 
etc.” 

* It is beyond the scope of this review to enter into a discussion of the 
real intention of the original advocates of income taxation in Wisconsin 
- with regard to personal property. The reviewer has already presented 
elsewhere another interpretation of the personal-property-tax offset 
(Ammuican Economic Review, vol. X, p. 80; March, 1920). Cer- 
tainly no legislature since 1911 has seriously considered the policy that’ 
the above extract suggests, although the, political interests which 
framed and advocated the law have been sufficiently in control on 
different occasions to have accomplished such further changes as they 
may have had in contemplation. Whatever may have been the intent 
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of some in 1911, the fact that nothing has since been done toward the 
further exemption of tangible personal property is illuminating. En- | 
tirely apart from the original program, it is quite absurd to contend 
that any group of taxpayers has now a vested right in such benefits 
as may flow from a tax as highly experimental as was the Wisconsin 
income tax of 1911, especially when these benefits are so obviously ob- 
tained at the expense of other classes of taxpayers. 

The long chapter on the income tax closes with a summary of the 
numerous measures introduced in the 1928 legislative session for the 
amendment or revision of this tax. All of these contained undesirable 
features, and none was entirely satisfactory. Fortunately none 
passed, but we may well find, in this legislative turmoil, the source of 
the uneasiness which was back of the request for such a report as is 
here presented. It is true, as the final pages suggest, that legislative 
' uncertainty and openly discriminatory taxation tend to discourage 
investment and to drive out such business concerns as find migration 
most easy. If succeeding legislatures do not subdue the tax agitation 
and set more earnestly about the problems—the real -problems—of 
improving the income tax and of securing a redistribution of the tax 
burden, some of the direful consequences hinted at in this report may 
be realized. But the study itself affords little enough by way of a 
chart and compass through the storm to the desirable harbor of equit- 
able taxation. 

The treatment of the inheritance tax, forest taxation, and highway 
finance is in each case too brief and too general to be of much interest 
or importance. 

, H. L. Lurtz. 
University of Wisconsin. ‘ 


The Social Significance of the Inheritance Tax. By Kucento Rienano. 
Translated from the Italian and adapted by Wittuam J. SHULTZ, 
Introduction by E. R. A. Sexieman. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1924. Pp. 128. $1.75.) 

The most striking innovation advocated in this little volume is grad- 
uation of inheritance-tax rates, not only on the bases of‘ size of estate 
and degree of relationship but, also, upon the basis of “relative age” 
or number of transfers ones which portions of the estate of the 
decedent have gone. , 

On the portion of the doedenti estate due to his own labor and 
thrift, Professor Rignano would have the nation levy no higher rates 
than at present, but upon the portion which he had inherited directly 
from his father he would levy much heavier taxes, say 50 per cent, 
and upon the portion which came to the decedent from his grand- 
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- father through his father there would be a still heavier tax, possibly 
100 per cent. 

Professor Rignano leans strongly toward socialism; he is deeply 
impressed by the broadened class consciousness of the European la- 
boring masses, brought about by the war, “this tragedy of blind na- 
tionalistic imperialism,” and he thinks the capitalistic régime must 
inevitably undergo a “profound transformation.” He severely con- 
demns, however, the fatalistic, do-nothing “Marxist doctrine of the 
blind and inexorable evolution of economic development,” which scorns 
and neglects the gradual and saner methods of evolution through legal 
reform and especially through modifications of existing property 
rights. 

But he thinks it is inevitable that the workers, the “disinherited” 
classes, will grow in power and demand a larger share of the wealth 
they are so instrumental in producing. So he appeals to the middle 
classes, even in their own interest, to avoid “the risk of a violent revolu- 
tion, which would be for the world and for all special classes a catas- 
trophe a hundred times more disastrous than the war” and to “smooth 
the way for a pacific and legal transformation of the economic sys- 
tem-—radical though gradual—which would tend to modify the ‘dis- 
tributive system in the direction of greater justice without causing 
violent and disastrous crises in producton, and which would even 
augment its output.” 

The author does not, as do some socialists and labor ae argue 
for a larger current expenditure of current production even at the 
cost of capital accumulation, nor does he rely upon altruistic motives 
for the increase of productivity. He argues that inasmuch as a de- 
cedent’s inheritance from his father and grandfather will count for 
less so far as his children are concerned, what he himself produces 
and saves will count for much more relatively. This latter portion of 
his estate being taxed no heavier under the new plan than under exist- 
ing practice, inheritors of large estates would have more inducement 
than at present to make their own contributions as large as possible. 

The nation would be a co-heir with other heirs, receiving its share ` 
“in kind, unléss it were more convenient for the other heirs to pay it in 
cash. Property thus inherited would be administered by agencies 
of the state and income from it would, in time, take the place of. all 
tax levies and free industry from this heretofore always present burden. 

Several chapters are devoted to explaining the principles and details 
of application and also to answering’ criticisms. 

It is impossible for a reviewer to go into many details or to do jus- 
tice to a book in the limited space at his command. Every. one should 
read this suggestive work before condemning it. To the present re- 
viewer the central thesis appears sound and desirable, economically 
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and daai The returning to society of estates in the hands of third 
or fourth generations and the lessening of inequality so far as aug- 
mented and perpetuated by inheritance beyond the second generation 
would not, in his opinion, greatly check the accumulation of capital, 
if at all; it would make for a larger measure of justice, it would help 
to preserve the better features of capitalism and avoid the worst dan- 
gers of socialism. While not so fearful of socialism as might be the 
case if he had lived in post-war Europe, nevertheless, he believes that 
even the smugness of American capital will not always remain undis- 
‘turbed, and that capitalism all over the world will be on much safer 
ground in the years to come if it accepts this and other important 
suggested reforms, rather than dismissing and ignoring them as “so- 
cialistic” or “bolshevistic” propaganda. The bourbons are usually their 
own worst enemies. 

The suggestion of the translator that America is not ready to go 
the whole distance of Professor Rignano’s proposal, but that it may 
well adopt the fundamental principle of heavier taxation of estates 
going into the hands of third generations is well taken. ` 

The most troublesome feature of Professor Rignano’s program 
would be the administration by state agencies of the miscellaneous 
properties it would receive. In this connection one is reminded of the 
proposal made in an article by Alvin Johnson in the Journal of Political 
Economy about ten years ago, namely, that the state use inheritance 
tax proceeds, not to pay current expenses, but to buy up the cream 
of railroad and other good bonds and thus to have the government— 
organized society—-take over gradually the ownership of much of the 
property of the country, while leaving the risky management with its 
full lure of gain—-or loss—to private initiative and enterprise. The 
purchase of government bonds which have been greatly multiplied 
since that time and thus the paying off of the war debt would, of 
course, be the most obvious use for proceeds of inheritance taxes at 
the present time. , 


Roy G. Buaxrey. ' 
University of Minnesota. 
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Some Aspects of Italian Immigration to the United States. By 
ANTONIO STELLA. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1924. 
Pp. xxii, 124.) 

Dr. Stella begins his book by observing, “It is a rare American who 
does not feel superior to a foreigner” (p. 3), and concludes it with the 
statement that “the Italian strain has historically outstripped all 
others, by being thrice—once politically, once religiously, once in- 
tellectually—-the dominating power of the world” (p. 96). The in- 
tervening pages are devoted chiefly to presenting a mass of material 
designed to demonstrate the excellent qualities of the Italian people. 
It is a peculiar mental twist, shared by Americans and foreigners: alike, 
which causes any show of group pride on the part of a native citizen 
of the United States to be condemned as petty, narrow, and contempti- 
ble while a similar exhibition on the part of any foreigner is ap- 
plauded as a sturdy expression of dignified national self-respect. 

Of-course the fact is that every self-conscious human group, racial 
or national, regards itself as superior to every other group, in the 
sense that it prefers its own traits and characteristics to those of 
other groups. Such a preference is inherent in the very genius of 
group unity. But this does not imply that there can be no recognition 
of the abstract admirableness of the traits of other groups. What 
the champions of immigration restriction have been working for is the 
preservation of the group integrity of the American people, not the 
demonstration of the superiority of that group to others. To a large 
extent Dr. Stella has been striving to knock down a straw man which 
he himself has helped to set up. Every intelligent American knows 
that the Italians are fine people, with a remarkable record of achieve- 
ment. But he also knows that the Italian nationality is a very differ- 
ent thing from the American nationality. It is this difference which 
concerns him, not any alleged superiority or inferiority. 

Dr. Stella’s treatment is characterized by a strange combination of 
shrewd, common-sense observations and absurdly inaccurate and un- 
founded statements. In the first class may be noted: “It is a most 
curious popular misconception that peace and quietness and respect 
for law and order can be developed in the foreigner by suddenly and 
violently disturbing his mental life” (p. 24). “It is very doubtful 
whether an Englishman, a German or an Italian who becomes natural- 
ized after the age of twenty-five will ever be able to shake completely 
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off the influences of his native surroundings” (pp. 21-2). In the 
other category: “Naturalization is a biological phenomenon” (p. 20). 
“The process of assimilation should follow its natural, biological 
course” (p. 17). “Within recent years, however, as restrictive laws 
were enacted, the word ‘immigrant’ has been applied in a certain mea- 
sure indiscriminately to every alien entering the country” (p. 14). 
(Apparently the author has never noted the classification of “non- 
immigrant aliens” used by our immigration service for many years 
back.) ‘There are always many people unemployed, especially in the 
slums of large cities, but those are the people who are either crippled 
or disabled, or unwilling to work” (p. 91). 

When will social science ever come into its own so fully that the 
sociological layman will feel. the same reluctance about breaking into 
authorship on a sociological subject that the medical layman feels 
about writing a treatise on medicine? Los 

Henry Pratt Farrcum. 

New York University. 
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Leiszrson, W. M. Adjusting immigrant and industry. (New York: Har- 
per & Bros. 1924. Pp. xv, 856. $2.50.) 
Dr. Leiserson has written a very useful and an extremely interesting 
book. His long experience with the immigrant in industry has qualified 
him to speak with authority on the subject of “Americanization” and the 
present volume, the ninth in the series of Americanization studies which 
Mr. Allen T. Burns directed for the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
deals only with effect of the industrial experience on the problem of 
making the immigrant an American. Other aspects of the problem of 
immigration in relation to industry, such as the relation of immigration 
to unemployment, to industrial expansion, to industrial processes, the 
relative contributions of different national groups, and the attitude of the 
leaders of industry to the federal policy of restriction of immigration— 
such questions are not discussed in this book. The scope of the study 
is rigidly limited to various aspects of a single question; How does the 
experience of earning a living in American industry develop or retard the 
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adjustments that are conveniently described under the large and vague 
term “Americanisation’’? 

In industry, however, as in the case of many of our social problems, 
such as, for example, housing, recreation, and education, the problems of 
the immigrant are also the problems of the native born. The native- 
born wage-earners as well as the foreign born suffer from the lack of 
properly administered employment agencies, from tyrannical foremen, 
and other abuses. The immigrant, it is true, suffers more frequently 
and more acutely, but the difference is largely a matter of degree. Dr. 
Leiserson’s book therefore will have a wide appeal not only to those who 
are studying problems of immigration and are trying to help the immi- 
grant in practical ways but also to those who are studying problems of 
labor administration or trying to develop or carry out specific labor 
policies. The book as a whole is a thoroughly readable and sound 
practical guide for those who have industrial responsibilities, and who 
are interested in problems of plant-labor departments, in methods of 
dealing with questions of promotion and transfers, complaints, grievances 
and discharges, with questions of training, with working conditions, med- 
ical service, home visiting, lunch rooms, recreation, plant periodicals, and 
welfare service in general. Among the most illuminating sections of the 
book are the four chapters that deal with trade union problems. Such 
subjects as “Immigrant organizers of American unions,” “The organ- 
izability of immigrants,” “The I. W. W., and the immigrant,” “Typical 
trade union experiences with immigrant workers,” and specific problems - 
of (1) the miners, (2) packing-house employees, (8) iron and steel 
workers, (4) textile workers and (5) clothing workers are dealt with. 
Chapters 11 and 12 deal respectively with “Union management and the 
immigrant,” and “Trade unions as Americanizing agencies.” 

In making the book “popular” and interesting, some losses are in- 
evitable. Without wishing to criticize, it may be pointed out that a dis- 
cussion of the methods of the inquiry would have been interesting and 
helpful. An appendix, at least, dealing with the problems of an in- 
quiry in this field would have helped other investigators. The single 
brief paragraph that serves both as an author’s preface and introduction 
contains only an acknowledgment to the five investigators. Much more 
than this is needed in a field in which investigators often flounder. The 
book on this side is perhaps a little overpopularized. 

E. ABBOTT. 

University of Chicago. ; i 
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Indian emigration. By “Emigrant.” India of today, vol. V. (New York: | 
Oxford Univ. Press. 1924. Pp. 184. $1.) 

Indian emigration is traced from the abolition of slavery in the colonies 
to the present time in this small handbook. Naturally the volume is 
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largely concerned with the history and results of the indentured-servant 
system in the colonies. The last two chapters give a survey of the pre- 
sent legal status of Indians in the Dominions. The book is a fitting com- 
panion to Campbell’s Chinese Coolie Emigration, published in 1923. 
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Information relative to the immigration laws and their enforcement in con- 
nection with the admission of aliens. (Washington: Supt. Docs. .1924. 
5e.) i 


Population handbook of Great Britain and Ireland. (New York: J. Walter 
Thompson Co. 1924. Pp. 48.) 

Compiled from official census figures of 1921 for England, Wales, and 
Scotland, and of 1911 for Ireland; including also a table compiled from 
trade sources showing the number of retailers and wholesalers in certain 
lines. . 
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Baxer-Croturrs, H. and Hupnur, R. A. Problems of citizenship. (New 
York: Holt. 1924. -Pp. xiv, 514.) 
“The outgrowth of materials developed and revised over several years in 

the Dartmouth College introductory course to the social sciences.” Ma- 
terial is arranged under problems relating to the newspaper, immigration, 
negro, woman, industry, civil liberty, international relations, and war 
and peace. The discussion of these problems shows wide reading and 
endeavor to present opposing points of view. There is a classified | 
-bibliography of 85 pages. 
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York: G. A. Jennings Co., Inc. 1924. Pp. xviii, 518.) 
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nalls Co. 1924. Pp. 128. 60c.) i 
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rora, Ill.: Author, Fox Valley Prtg. Co. 1924. Pp. 808. $2.) 


Hemrmancez, E. L. Codes of ethics: a handbook. (Burlington, Vt.: Free 
Press Printing Co. 1924. Pp. viii, 525. 


Horxins, L. T. The intelligence of continuation-school children in Massa- 
chusetis. Harvard studies in education, no. 5. (Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press. 1924. Pp. 150. $1.78.) 


` Kunn, R. R. The super-city. (Washington, D. C.: Author, George Wash- 
ington Univ. 1924. Pp. 849.) 

Deals with city-planning. Contains chapters on the industrial center, 
commercial facilities, public utilities, and the financing of the city. 


Mowry, D. E. Community advertising; how to advertise the community 
where you live. (Madison, Wis.::Cantwell Press. 1924. Pp. 472. 
$4.25.) 

Monro, W. B. Personality in politics. Reformers, bosses, and leaders: 
what they do and how they doit. (New York: Macmillan. 1924. Pp. 
114. $1.50.) 


Reiss, R. L. The new housing handbook. (London: P. S. King & Son. 
1924. Pp. 200.. 4s. 6d.) 


Resnick, L. and Cannis, L. u Eye hasards in industrial occupations. 
(New York: National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc. 
1924. Pp. xix, 247.) 


Ross, E. A. Roads to social peace. Thè Weil lectures, 1924, on American 
Prp: (Chapel Hill, N. C.: Univ. of N. C. Press. 1924. Pp. 188. 
.$1.50.) ` 

Torta, J. H. Education and training for social work. ` (New York: Rus- 
sel Sage Foundation. 1928.' Pp. xii, 240. $1.50.) 

A very pertinent chapter deals with the question whether training 
schools should be separate or be connected with departments of colleges 
and universities. The discussion of training for rural work also has a 
value greatly in excess of the space allotted thereto. The conclusion 
reached is that such training should be given partly in the laboratory of 
the city and partly in the rural communities. One of the most difficult 
problems of training schools is that of providing proper field work for 
their students.. The author discusses this subject carefully and points 
out present dangers and pitfalls, as well as a number of successful plans. 

One of the serious handicaps of social work is brought out in the chapter 
on entrance requirements. .At present there is no uniformity and the 
so-called trained social worker may have in addition to his professional 
work anywhere from no college experiencé to graduation from a reput- 
able university. Although the function of schools of social work has been 
twofold, training for social work and scholarly research, the second aim 
has suffered much in practice, largely because of the turnover ‘in the 
instructorial staff, and because of the lack of material for research. The 
appendix contains illuminating information in respect to salaries paid in 
social work. 

G. B. Manao xp. 
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Juvenile delinquency. Supplementary list (bibliography). Bull. no. 68. 
(New York: Russell Sage Foundation Library. 1924. Pp. 4. $10.) 


Recent progress in child welfare legislation. Papers read at a conference 
held in Washington, D. C., May, 1923. (New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. 1924. Pp. 82.) 


Training for the professions and allied occupations; facilities available to 
women in the United States. (New York: Bureau of Vocational Infor- 
mation, 2 West 48rd St. 1924. Pp. 754. $8.50.) 


Insurance and Pensions 


Workmen’s Compensation. By E. H. Downer. (New York: The 

` Macmillan Company. 1924., Pp. xxv, 223.) 

Dr. Downey’s work embodies in a succinct statement his conclusions 
on the subject of workmen’s compensation, reached after many years 
of study and of practical experience in administration. He combines 
the insight of the economist with the practical experience of the ad- 
ministrator and treats his theme from a broad social point of view. 
The result is a clear-cut, convincing, and most readable presentation 
‘of the case for adequate workmen’s compensation. 

The first of the seven chapters treats briefly the social cost of in- 
dustrial injuries and states in concise form the need for compensation. 
The second chapter deals with the scope of such compensation; it. 
should be granted to all persons employed in’ all industries who are in- .- 
_jured as a result of their employment. Furthermore, it should be 
granted to all types of injuries, including occupational diseases. Not 
even casual labor should be exempted. The object of such legislation, 
if valid for the principal groups, is equally valid for others. Special 
difficulties in administration are not serious enough to defeat the ar- 
guments in favor of full coverage, nor ought the idea that certain 
politically important groups,.such as farmers, are opposed to com- 
pensation as applied to themselves be allowed so to prevail as to deny 
«their employees the social benefits of compensation. 

The scale of benefits is discussed in the third chapter. The guiding 
principle is that of least social cost. Full medical benefits, the author 
states, should always be provided, since adequate medical treatment 
given to the injured is likely to result in leasening the burdens of com- 
pensation and therefore is in accordance with the principle of least so- 
cial cost. Holding that compensation should compensate, Dr. Downey 
favors full compensation, that is compensation equal to wages lost in all 
cases involving death or permanent total disability, and in cases of ma- 
jor permanent partial disability compensation equal to a percentage of 
full wages that measures the degree of disability. Only in cases of 
temporary disability does the author find any valid reason for reducing 
the basis upon which compensation is measured. In such cases the 
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danger of malingering and of delayed recovery is a factor that must 
be taken into account, for if an injured man gets as much for not work- 
ing as he does for working, a definite tendency appears for the time 
of recovery to be prolonged unduly. For temporary injuries, there- 
fore, he recommends 75 per cent of wages as a basis for measuring 
compensation. The waiting period, he believes, should be limited to 
not over three days, and there should be no restrictions on compensa- 
tion in the form of an upper limit of wages. Compensation should 
logically cover industrial injuries, for example, to highly paid railroad 
executives as well as to casual laborers without limitation either as to 
the type of work performed or the amount of wage or salary received. 

The fourth chapter is devoted to administration and its problems. 
Experience has indicated, in Dr. Downey’s view, that court admin- 
istration is less efficient than that by an industrial commission, and that 
so far as possible, interference by the. courts should be eliminated. He 
doubts whether even an appeal to the courts on questions of interpre- 
tation of law has been socially justified. The value of adequate statis- 
tics in administration is stressed. 

The problems of. insurance, discussed in the fifth chapter, bulk rather 
larger in the book than the other problems selected for treatment. This 
is partly, perhaps, because Dr. Downey had become especially inter- 
terested in the actuarial phases of insurance. His treatment of the 
controversial issue of state insurance is of especial interest. He holds 
‘that the proved advantages of monopoly are limited to economy and 
security. The interest of the injured is principally in security, which 
in the absence of state monopoly should be safeguarded by effective 
supervision. Economy, however, is for the interest of employers, who 
have, therefore, to choose between an economical system of state mo- 
nopolistic insurance and a less economical system of private com- 
petitive insurance. 

The sixth chapter is devoted to a discussion of prevention, and em- 
phasizes the importance of the principle of placing responsibility up- 
on the employer with a view to promoting prevention. Special atten- 
tion is paid to the need for careful compilation of statistics to aid in 
prevention and in testing its effectiveness; and a plea is made that 
such statistics be compiled under the supervision or with the assistance 
of safety experts. An analysis of the principal causes of accidents 
is then made in connection with a brief discussion of some of the prin- 
cipal methods of prevention. 

The shortcomings and merits of the American compensation system 
are reviewed in the final chapter. Dr. Downey finds many ways in 
which the various laws fall short of the standards which have been 
developed earlier in the book. He holds, however, that as. compared 
with “the situation which obtained ten years ago, the advance:is very 
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great.” The principal need is for moré adequate benefits; with this 
attained the other shortcomings in the laws will be more apparent and 
hence easily remedied. 

Mention should be made of the copious and illuminating nates at-. 
tached to each chapter which give references for additional reading and 
additional illustrative material. A well-selected, classified bibliography 
covering 45 pages is given in the appendix. , 
Roszsr M. Woopzvry. 
Washington, D. C. 


Life Insurance. By Joszpu. B. Macuzan. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 1924. Pp. viii, 423.) .. . 

Life Insurance, by Joseph B. MacLean, assistant actuary of the 

Mutual Life Insurance of New York, and lecturer on Life Insurance | 

_in Columbia University, is the first text to appear in the McGraw-Hill 
Insurance Series now. in process of preparation and publication under 
the editorship of Professor Ralph H. Blanchard, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Conditions are unusually favorable for a new treatise on the 
subject provided it measures up to the standards required by those 
who read, study, and use life-insurance literature. 

In the first place, life insurance has made phenomenal progress dur- 
ing the past decade. This progress has been marked (1) by the ex- 
tension of ‘the system into fields and classes almost wholly untouched 
before, and (2) by refinements in coverage sufficiently extensive so that 
a whole series of new technical questions have been pressing for in- 
vestigation and tentative solution. In the second place, the existing 
textbooks on the subject have never been wholly satisfactory either 
to the general student of life insurance or the increasingly large 
classes that have been growing up in colleges and universities in con- 
nection with courses in general business training. 

In certain respects Mr. MacLean’s book meets the requirements of > 
the present situation so perfectly as to leave nothing to be desired. 
In certain other respects it leaves the field clear for other writers 
to explore and develop. 

_ The title might appropriately have been Old Line Life Insurance. 
In view of the fact that a relatively large proportion of life-insurance 
patrons are enrolled in fraternal, beneficiary, and assessment societies, 
seven pages out of a total of four hundred is too little to give to so im- 
portant a, branch of the subject, except when, as in the present case, 
the treatise is essentially one on the old-line or legal-reserve system. 
Again, the book is essentially scientific in its method of presentation, 
and for this reason perhaps devotes practically all its space to the 
technical aspects of the subject. Its treatment of premium rates, 
reserves, and dividends is all that could be desired, but life insurance 
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is something more than science and Jaw. It is a great and growing 
institution, intimately connected with banking, credit, finance, and the 
modern business structure. To understand the mechanism is impor- 
tant, and Mr. MacLean has left little to be wished for in that respect. 
To learn to use the institution of life insurance as one learns to use 
bank credit, the mortgage bond, or the automobile is quite a different 
thing and this function Mr. MacLean has left untouched. 

The book is an excellent piece of work from the mechanical point of 
view. It is clearly written, beautifully printed and bound, and it con- 
tains many forms such as charters, policies, reinsurance agreements, 
and various standard blanks for accounts and reports. It has an 
ample index. 

Mavrice H. Rosson, 

University of Ilinois. 7 
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Acxxrman, S. B. and Neuner, J. J. Credit insurance. Ronograph li- 
brary, no. 12. (New York: Ronald. 1924. Pp. iii, 98.) 


Comnen, J. L. ‘Insurance by industry examined: an enquiry into the recent 
working of the British scheme of unemployment insurance, and an exam- 
ination of the proposals which have been suggested to take its place. 
(London: P. S. King & Son. 1928. Pp. 120. 5s.) 

The author states that this little volume is an appendix to his Insurance 
against Unemployment. A brief sketch is given of unemployment in- ` 
surance in the United Kingdom, including post-war changes. Attention 
is then directed to the criticism, of the system, the alleged defects being 
summarized as follows: (1) administrative costs are unduly high; (2) 
the machinery has become bureaucratic; (8) those receiving benefits are 
not bona fide unemployed; (4) the unemployment insurance fund is 
bankrupt; and, (5) the wholesale distribution of “doles” is demoralising 
the unemployed. Each of these charges is denied, and a well-argued 
defense of the present scheme is made. f i 

The remainder of the book is largely devoted to a consideration of the 
widespread present demand for unemployment insurance by industry. “At 
present good and bad risks are pooled together; workmen and employers 
in trades with very different averages of unemployment are obliged to 
pay the same rate of contributions.” Hence the demand for insurance 
by industry. Tbe author critically analyzes this proposal and concludes 
that nothing would be gained by it. The principal reason for this is 
the fact that many industries are so integrated that the risks combined 
in any industry differ as greatly as do the risks between different in- 
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T. B. Ross. ~ 


Dover, V. A handbook to marine insurance. Second edition. (London: 
H. F. & G. Witherby. 1924.) 


ELrpripar, W. H. Marine policies. Second edition. (London: Butter- 
worth & Co. 1924.) 
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Forsytu, C. H. Mathematical theory of life insurance. (New York: 
Wiley. 1924. Pp. 80. $1.25.) 


Granvinte, W. A. Educational primer on accident and health insurance. 
(Philadelphia: Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania. 1924.) 


Greens, W. W. Workmen’s compensation in the United States. (New 
York: Insurance Society of N. Y. 1924. Pp. 9.) 


Jenks, M. L. Forgery insurance. (New York: American Surety Co. 
1924.) - 


Kexxor, R. S. and Timprriaxe, C. S. Educational primer on automobile 
insurance. Vols. 1-2. (Philadelphia: Insurance Federation of Pa. 
1924.) 


Loman, H. J. The insurance of foreign credits. (New York: Prentice- 
Hall. 1923. Pp. 142.) 


Lonemamw, R. H. and Sorrerman, I. J. The review of workmen's com- 
pensation; employers’ liability policies. (New York: Compensation In- 
spection Rating Bd.) 


Macxati, L. E. 4 handbook on fidelity and surety bonds. (New York: 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. 1924.) 


Manns, A. Versicherungswesen. Fourth edition. (Leipzig: Teubner. 
1924. Vols. I and II. Pp. 281 and 857.) ` 
An excellent and encyclopedic work on insurance, with special refer- 
ence to German conditions. The first volume gives an account of the 
history and development of insurance from its earliest beginnings up to 
date. The second volume describes in detail the various kinds of in- 
surance as practiced today. j R. R. W. 


Maroen, J. W. Educational primer on plate glass insurance. (Phila- 
delphia: Insurance Federation of Pa. 1924.) 


Mera, K. Das Wesen der Versicherungsbörsen unter besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der Verhältnisse von Hamburg und London. Veröffentli- 
chungen des Deutschen Vereins für Versicherungs-Wissenschaft, 
XXXIII. (Berlin: Mittler. 1924. Pp. 48.) ` 


Purrorrt, A. The business man’s guide to insurance. (London: Pitman. ` 
1924.) 


Pups, R. P. Check forgery insurance. (Baltimore: Maryland Casualty 
Co. 1924.) 


Ricnarps, E. G. Fire underwriting profits as related to experience rate- 
making. (New York: Van Nostrand. 1924. Pp. 19. $1.) 


i Wirson, J. R. Surety and casualty salesmanship; forms of coverage out- 
lined and tested; selling methods explained. (Chicago: Spectator Co. 
1924. Pp. xiii, 360.) 


Woon, K. and Newman, T. S. National health insurance manual. (Lon- 
don; Vail & Co. 1924.) 


Analysis of workmen’s compensation cases closed July 1, 192%, to June- ` 
30, 1923. Special bull. 126. (Albany: N. Y. State Dept. of Labor. 
1924. Pp. 888.) 
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La Cassa Nagionale di assicurazione per gli infortuni sul lavoro nel suo 
quarantennio. (Rome: Cassa Nazionale Infortuni. 1923. Pp. 246;. 
24 tables) , 


General Accident Fire and Life Assurance Corporation. Romance of a 
business; forty years’ work, 1886-1924. (Perth, Scotland: The Corpor- 
ation, 1924.) 


Die Jubiléums-Tagung des Vereins sur Feier der 25. Wiederkehr seines 
Gründungstages 1889-1924. Veröffentlichungen des Deutschen Vereins © 
fiir Versicherungs-Wissenschaft, XXXIV. (Berlin: Mittler. 1924. Pp. 
78). 

National health insurance. Official text of the Consolidation act, 1924. 
(London: H. M. Stationery, Office. 1924. 4s.) 


Report to the Fire Insurance Committee of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. (Richmond, Va.: Fire Insurance Committee. 
1924. Pp. 82.) : 


A series of lectures on the principles and practice ors insurance. (Lon- 
don: Lloyd’s, 1924.) 


Some social and economic effects of work accidents to women; a study 
of 500 women compensated for permanent partial injuries. Special 
bull. 127. (Albany: N. Y. State Dept. of Labor. 1924. Pp. 67.) 


Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company: Seventy-five years of 
fire insurance. (Springfield, Mass.: The Company. 1924.) 


Monopoly or competition. A study of workmen’s compensation by the 
Impartial Committee on Workmen’s Compensation Insurance of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. (Cincinnati, Ohio: Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 1928. Pp. 1016.) 

This committee was appointed to study workmen’s compensation in- 
surance in Ohio, and the present volume contains the testimony given 
‘before the committee, reprints of miscellaneous material relating to com- 
pensation insurance, and the recommendations of the committee. It is 
recommended among other things that the administration of the law be 
lodged completely in the Industrial Commission, that the employer be 
protected against certain personal-injury suits, and especially, that the 
Industrial Commission be required to conduct the business on a com- 
petitive basis with private companies prepared to write such insurance. 

T. B. Ross. 


Survivorship control and the means of maintaining it, (Hartford, Conn.: 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 1924. Pp. 20.) 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 
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Burr, M. The life and teaching of Karl Marz. Translated by T. C. 
Partineton and H. J. Srennina. (Boston: Small, Maynard. 1924. 
Pp. 164. $1.50.) 

Brut, E. P. Ramsay MacDonald on socialism; Great Britain’s socialist- 
labor prime minister in an authorized interview outlines his ideals in 
government, ete. (Chicago: Daily News. 1924. Pp. 16. 10c.) 
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Jenssen, O. Der lebendige Marzismus. Ein Sammelwerk su Ehren des 
70. Geburtstages von Karl Kautsky. (Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz. 
1924.) 


' Lenz, F. Staat und Marzismus: die Deutsche Sozialdemokratie. (Stutt- 
gart: Cotta. 1923. Pp. viii, 288.) 


MacDonatp, J. R. Socialism: critical and constructive, (Indianapolis, 
Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill. 1924. Pp. 297. $8.50.) 


Macx, E. Staate-Sozialismus. Fine ‘Skissierung. (Rottenburg am 
Neckar: Badersche Verlh. 1924. Pp. 255.) 


“Minume, H. Geschichte der internationalen Genossenschaftsbewegung. 
(Halberstadt: H. Meyer. 1924. Pp. 276.) 


Toromuaxnz, V. Principi, storia et organizazione della cooperasione in- 
ternasionale. (Milan: F. Vallardi. 1924. Pp. viii, 202. L 10.) 


TownsHenp, E. Creative socialism. (London: J. M. Dent & ae Ltd., 
10 Bedford St., W. C. 2. 1924.. 2s. 6d.) 


Statistics and Its Methods 


The Problem of Business Forecasting. Edited by Warren M. Persons, 
WriiaM Tavurant Foster, and ALBERT J. Herriverr, Je. Pub- 
lications of the Pollak Foundation, no. 6. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 1924. Pp. xii, 817. 
$2.00.) 

The cantilever method of working from both ends employed in this 
volume, published through a grant of the Pollak Foundation, should 
do much toward solving the problem of forecasting. Thirty-two ex- 
perts, drawn from not only the universities, research agencies, but also 
the trades themselves—lumber manufacturing, automobile and oil in- 
dustries, mining engineering, construction finance, meat packing, even 
farming—contribute -to the twenty-one papers, which include ad- | 
dresses delivered at the annual meeting of the American Statistical 
Association in December, 1928. 

General Problems.—Professor Persons in the first chapter presents 
the attitude held by economic statisticians interested in time series. - 
toward certain fundamental conceptions of statistics—correlation, 
probability, sampling and the whole process of statistical induction. 
In interpreting the extent of correlation we must use not the theory of 
mathematical probability, but rather a sense of rational probability. 
“The significance of the ‘probable error’ of a constant computed 
from time series is not known.” Persons regards as especially applica- 
ble to economic time series and to forecasting therefrom Keynes’ 
dictum that statistical technique is limited to preparing the numerical 
aspects of our material in an intelligible form, so as to be ready for 

application of the usual methods of inductive logic. How to supply 
` the rational norms for judging the probabiljties governing these 
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r 


` inductions is, philosophically speaking, the problem of business fore- 


casting. 

Two concluding papers by C. O. Hardy and J. S. Davis, which review 
existing conditions and prospects in America and Europe, are master- 
ly examples of economic critique, adequately qualified in the light of 
the sense of rational probability which Professor Persons emphasizes. 
Professor Hardy treats of American conditions and Professor Davis ' 
confines his analysis to Europe. Hardy does well to point out in 
what ways the year 1928 was a “bad year for business forecasters,” 
and to expose once more a too-common fallacy—that credit conditions 
form the sole limiting factor upon business booms and depressions. 

Trade.—Papers by Willford King and Randolph Burgess deal with 
trade. King uses the federal reserve statistics on wholesale trade 
for the United States as a whole, available since 1919, supplementing 
them by data on annual sales from 1909 through 1918, collected by 
the National Bureau of Economic Research. Burgess uses the month- 
ly data since 1919 for the Second Federal Reserve District alone. 
King measures retail sales en masse; Burgess separately analyzes 
three types of retail sales data—department stores, chain stores, 
and mail-order houses. Both seck to measure the physical volume 
of trade by deflating the price element from the value. 

A fitting sequel to these papers is Irving Fisher’s report of progress 
on his, study of the relation between the volume of trade and the fluc- 
tuations of price levels. Fisher’s theory is that trade is affected 
not so much by the price level, as it stands at a given time, as it is 
by the varying rates at which the price level is changing. As a 


_ characteristic’ contribution, this idea is matched by Fisher’s elaborate 


scheme for calculating the dwindling effect of any price change in 
the lapse of time after the change actually took place. 

. Manufacture.—Francis Walker calls attention to the need of fur- 
ther data for forecasting, particularly with reference to the volume 


“of industrial profits and the rate of profit, especially in manufacturing 


operations. L. D. H. Weld explains how manufacturing policy, 
especially in the meat~packing industry, has not been “tied in” with 
the course of business cycles in the past. Ray Prescott describes 


-how he makes forecasts in an industry which has sadly needed fore- 


casting—the manufacture of automobiles. Unlike all other contri- 
butors he uses the curvilinear trend, the Gompertz function, and in 
our judgment successfully, from the point of view of both rationale 
and empirical result. 

Construction.—In this field there are two chapters; one by Wilson 
Compton on available building statistics, to which is appended an 
incisive criticism by John M. Gries of the value of data on building. 
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permits. From sample studies, he finds the lag between permits and 
actual construction much shorter in the early spring than in the late 
spring and early summer. A better measure is the number of men in 
the building trades actually employed, or the retail sales of building 
materials. 

W. C. Clark favors intensive local surveys of the actual rate of 
building, the growth of geographical distribution and population, 
the number of persons per family, etc. By a combination of these | 
surveys he would measure the supply and demand factors necessary 
in constructing a forecast. He also approves the use of building 
permits, correcting for season and trend, and deflating the price 
element by aid of a combination of wholesale bal alas prices 
and building-trades wages. 


Mining—The group of chapters on mining and related industries 
forms one of the leading contributions of the entire book. A review 
is presented by Wormser and Robie of the available statistics on non- 
ferrous metals; and a similar survey including ferrous metals as well 
as the leading non-metallic minerals and electrical power, is furnished 
by Dr. G. O. Smith, of the Geological Survey. Especially useful is 
the ranking of mineral products in respect to their sensitiveness to 
the business cycle. The analysis of electrical power consumption, and 
its comparison with trade and with production and employment in the 
manufacturing industries, is also instructive. i 

J. E. Pogue analyzes data for petroleum, and D. L. Wing and F. 
G. Tryon for coal. Each measures the forecastability of production. 
Oil, however, owing to the technology and the organization of the 
industry, has as yet been found insensitive to the business cycle. Mr. 
Pogue resolves its rate of growth into two lines with annual increments 
of 7.1 per cent from 1907 to 1919 and 16.6 per cent from 1919 to 
1928. Improved technique and excessive inflow of capital were the 
leading causes of especially pronounced overproduction, a realization 
of which, through lowered prices in the trade, helped to bring about 
tardy readjustment. The coal chapter includes an excellent economic 
analysis of coal prices, profit-margins, efficiency and overdeveloped 
plant in their rélations to production. It marshals very effectively 
evidence collected by the Trade and Coal Commissions, as well as the 
Geological Survey, and forms one of the best contributions in the 
entire series. 


Agriculture. —H. C. Taylor summarizes the work which the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics is doing toward forecasting both short- 
range and long-range movements in agriculture. H. A.. ‘Wallace 
makes an interesting exposé of the statistical relationships between 
prices of corn and hogs and of each to the business cycle. Although 
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on the latter point the relationships as disclosed by his correlation 
coefficients are not very close, the inter-relations of corn and hog 
prices seem to afford a material aid in forecasting hog prices from 
corn prices. 

G. F. Warren and F. A. Pearson frecë with somewhat greater 
precision the relation between agricultural prices and business cycles. 
Their painstaking correlations (to almost every one of which, inci- 
dentally, is attached a probable error) disclose many negative results 
and a few findings of real value. This section concludes with a chapter. 
by J. B. Kincer, of the United States Weather Bureau, on “short- 
range” forecasting of crops from statistics on the weather conditions 
prevailing during the growth season. He gives a sane critique of 
simple and multiple correlation, some precautions regarding use of 
other mathematical analysis of agricultural data in some respects 
imperfect, and directions in which improvement is most to be hoped for. 

Transportation.—This topic is covered by two papers on railways: 
one by David Friday and L. E. Peabody; the other by R. H. Aishton 
and J. H. Parmelee. 

Friday and Peabody give no attention to seasonal fluctuations, 
and thus the timing and amplitude of the cycles are obscured. More 
significant and useful is the analysis of secular trend. Aishton and 
Parmelee call attention to the work of the Car Service Section of 
the American Railway Association in its attempts to forecast traffic 
requirements on a weekly basis, by considering a large number of 
external economic fundamentals. The methods employed are not 
adequately described but forecasts were yielded on revenue-freight 
loadings which proved to be in error by about 3 per cent. 

This collection makes a most important contribution to the forecast- 
ing problem. The forecasting of general conditions has until recently 
received a disproportionate amount of attention; indeed there is 
evidence that it would have struck an impasse but for such flank attacks 

upon the forecasting problems i in particular industries as are made in 


this book. 


Wiss A. Beraimer. 
Brown Univer sity. 


NEW BOOKS 


Hossa, Warre, and ScarosterR. Practical mathematics. (Chicago: Amer- 
ican Technical Society, Drexel Ave. and 88th St. 1924. Pp. 172.) 
Contains a chapter on curve-plotting with explanations of curves of 
horse-power, £ squares and square roots, railroad gross income, contract 
price of sewer pipe, etc. 


Jerome, H. Statistical method. (New York: Harper & Bros. 1924. 
Pp. xxiv, 895.) 


; à oe 
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Kent, F. C. Elements of statistics. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 1924. Pp. xi, 178. $2) > 


Marstut, L. M. Metodologia statistica. (Florence: L. Battistelli. 1924. 
Pp. vii, 876. L 20.) 


Puuutes, F. M. Statistics of untoersities, pollages: and professional schools, 
1981-22. Bureau of Education, bull. 1924, no. 20. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1924. 20c.) 


Rezt, R. Elements of business statistics. (New York: Appio: 1924, 
Pp. xx, 549. 


STRONG, H.M. Relation between value and volume of agricultural exports. ' 
Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 271. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1924. Pp. 77.) 


Wicxens, C. H. Summary of Australian population and vital statistics, 
1988, and previous years. Australian demography, bull. no. 41. (Mel- 
bourne: Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. 1924. Pp. 
245.) 


Biennial census of manufactures, 1981. Bureau of the Census. (Wash- 
ington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 1625. $1.75.) 


Birth, stillbirth, and infant mortality statistics for the birth registration 
area of the United States, 1922. Eighth annual report, Bureau of the 
Census. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 417. 6e.) 


British overseas dominions and protectorate, from 1907 to 1981. Fifty- 
sixth number. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1924. 128 6d.) 


Financial statistics of states, 1982. Bureau of the Census. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 77. 10e.) 


Guide to current official statistics of the United Kingdom. Prepared at 
the instance of the Consultative Committee on Official Statistics. Vol. 
II, 1928. With an appendix to selected statistical publications issued 
prior to 1928. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1924. 1s.) 


Mortality statistics, 1922. Bureau of the Census, bull. 154. (Wash- 
ington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 116. 20e.) 


New Zealand: statistical report on the agricultural and pastoral production 
for 1983-24. (Wellington, N. Z.: Census and Statistics Office. 1924. 
Pp. 54. 2s. 6d.) 


Statistical abstract: United Kingdom, from 1908 to 192%. Sixty-eighth 
number. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1924. 10s.) 


Statistisches Taschenbuch der Stadt Berlin. (Berlin: Verlag fiir Politik 
und Wirtschaft. 1924. Pp. xi, 122.) 


PERIODICALS 


The Rxvrew is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of articles in Italian 
periodicals, and to R, S. Saby for abstracts of articles in Danish, Dutch, and 
Swedish periodicals. ; 


Theory 
(Abstracts by Morris A. Copeland): 


Amorn, A. Franz Oppenhsimers ae der objektiven Wertlehrs. 2 
Zeitschr. f. Volkswirts. u. Sozialpolitik, IV Band, 1-8 Heft, 1924. Pp. 87. In 
trying to build anew from the ground up along classical lines, Oppenheimer has 
got into many contradictions and much obscurity. To some extent this can be 
overcome, but not sufficiently In the reviewer’s opinion to’ make his theory. tenable. 


Baunin, L. La loi économique. Rev. d’Econ. Pol, July-Aug., 1924, Pp. 12. “L*homo 
oeconomicus, Cest Phomme capable de lois”—laws comparable to those of physics 
and geometry. f 

Bernácrr, G. La teoria del problema social. Rev. Nacional de Econ., Sept.—Oct., 


1924. Pp. 88. Examines the industrial cycle in terms of the monetary and — 
credit situation as the root of the social problem. 


Bickernize, C. F. Individual and soctal interests in relation to saving. Econ. 
Jour., Sept, 1924. Pp. 15. If saving were by investors and equaled the interest 
on their investment, providing for uniform economic growth and stable prices, the 
laborer would be “getting from the past as much as he gave to the future.” 


Bouwitian, M. Ma théorie des crises ot lee oritiques de M. Aftalion. Rev. d’Econ. 
PoL, July~Aug., 1924. Pp. 18. Claims priority. Criticizes Aftalion’s theory as 
an oversimplification. 


Bovsaver, G. H. Les nouvelles tendances de Vécole autriohienne. Rev. ‘d’Econ. 
Pol, Sept.-Oct., 1924. Pp. 26. Discusses Schumpeter’s non-hedonistic man and 
yon Wieser’s sociological approach. 


Cannan, E. Alfred Marshall, 2 1648-1PR4; Economica, Nov., 1924. Pp. 3. Some 
personal recollections. 


Dewey, J. Logiċal method and the law. Cornell Law Quart., Dec., 1924; Phil 
Rev., Nov., 1924. Pp. 12. It is important, particularly in an era of social change, 
to distinguish between “the reasonable proposition that judicial decisions should 
possess the maximum possible regularity...... and the absurd proposition that 
every decision should flow from antecedently known...... rules so rigid that they 
can be stated once for all.and then literally and mechanically adhered to.” 


Ferren, F. A. Economics and Portland cement prices. Am. Econ. Rev., Dec., 1924. 
Pp. 9. 


Hosnovss, L. T. Competitive and social valus. Economica, Nov., 1924. Pp. 18. 
Production and distribution under competitive institutions differ widely from 
what they would be under “a system governed by the permanent needs of general 

well-being.” 


Kerues, J. M. Alfred Marshall, 1848- 1984. Econ. Jour. (London), Sept, 1924. 
Pp. 62. As a scientist, within his feld the greatest in a century, his ideas were 
. worked out so painstakingly before publication that when they appeared “they 
lacked the novelty and path-breaking powers” with which they deserved to be 
acclaimed, 


Krrewr, G. A. Patten’s “Essays in Economic Theory.” Quart. Jour. Econ, Nov., 
1924. Pp. 8 “Together with the Premizes of Political Economy, published in 
1885, the book presents an almost complete record of his [written] work in eco- 
nomics.” 


+ 
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Lascunz, J. La théorie des crises ot Vanarchie économique contemporaine. Scientia, 
Oct., 1924. Pp. 7. “Les perturbations profondes du monde économique n’ont pas 
améné la disparition des alternatives d’essor et de dépression.” 


McGoumw, A. F. Inequality and accumulation. Jour. Pol. Econ., Dec., 1924. Pp. 17. 
Inequality encourages abstinence while equalization of incomes would discourage 
it. l > 


Mrnax, R. S. Diohls “Theoretische Nationalökonomie” Quart. Jour. Econ., 
Nov., 1924. Pp. 12. In these first two volumes Diehl distinguishes economics 
from natural science and treats production in terms of the Benes will and legal- 
economic institutions. 


Micuzis, R. Quelques propos sur le rôle da la terminologie dane la sctence 
économique. Rev. d’Econ. Pol, Sept.-Oct, 1924. Pp. 14. Economists should 
eliminate ambiguity from their terminology without making it esoteric. 


Minrenreco, J, Zur ökonomischen Theorie der Gewerkeohaft. Archiv f. Soxialwis. 
u, Sozialpolitik, Aug., 1924. Pp. 42. Discusses the nature of the organization of 
labor, its effects on wages and security of employment, its influence on capitalism, 
and its place in social organization. 


Porax, N. J. Waardeerings- en Balaneproblemen, I. De Econ. (Dutch), Nov, 
1924. Pp. 17. The first of two articles dealing with valuation as a problem of 
balance or proportionality. 


Rica, U. Elasticità dei bisogni, della domanda é dell’ oferta, Giorn. d. Econ. Oct, 
1924. Pp. 28. 


Sax, E. Dis Wertungstheorie der Steuer. Zeitschr. f. Volkswirts. u. Sozialpolitik, 
IV Band, 4-6 Heft, 1924. Pp. 50. “Die Besteuerung sum Zwecke der Befriedi- 
gung von Kollektivbedtirfnissen charakterisiert sich als kollektivische Kosten- 
wertung auf Grund der durch das mutualistische Verbdltnis bedingten: individ- 
uellen Aequivalenz der Kostanteile.” 


Sxatwkrr, A. Die Familienwirtschafi ale Grundlage fir ein System der Soztald- 
konomik. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, April, 1924. Pp. 16. Review of A. Tscha- 
janow’s Die Lehre von der bäuerlichen Wirtsohaft. Thinks the antithesis to 
capitalism overschematized and objects to applying lessons drawn from Russian 
experience to other economic situations. ' 


Sovrmwontn, C. General overproduction. Jour. Pol. Econ, Dec., 1924. Pp. 4. 
Distinguishes oversupply relative to effective demand {rom production in excess of 
our expansive wants. . 


Suprecamaux, G. La clencta seiebnice moderna. Rev. de Econ. Argentina, Sept. 
-Oct., 1924. Pp. 6. Economics will light our path, if we know which way to go. 


Tavsais, F. W. Alfred Marshall. Quart. Jour. Econ, Nov., 1924. Pp. 14. He 
combined strict reasoning with a hunger for the facts in his ic of the 
working of the existing régime. 


Wrrrremorr, I. C. The influence of competition upon performance. Jour. Ab, and 
Soc. Psychology, Oct.-Dec., 1924. Pp. 18. An experimental study of the effect 
of individual and group competition on quality and quantity of performance. 


Wore, A. B. Competitive costs and the rent of business ability. Quart. Jour. 
Econ., Nov., 1924, Pp. 81. Certain “facts render it impossible surely to attri- 
bute to superior entrepreneural ability under competition, the differential profits 
of the intra-marginal or representative firms.” ‘ 


Youws,.A. A. Marshall on consumers’ surplus in international trade. Quart. Jour. 
Econ, Nov., 1924. Pp. 7. “The great economist appears to have made a per- 
plexing slip.” 
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Economic History (United States) 
(Abstracts by Amella C, Ford) 


Bazcoce, W. M. Je. Major Laæwrenos Taliaferro, Indian agent, Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., Dec., 1924. Pp. 18. Contains items regarding the opposition of the 
fur-trading interests to the government’s experiment in fur-trading operations, 
and the encroachment of lumbermen with their saw-mills into the Indian lands 
of the Northwest. 


Bremer, R. P. Some aspects-of the Santa Fé Trail. Chronicles of Oklahoma, March, 
1924. Pp. 9. Treats the history of the trail after 1848 as falling into three 
divisions: (1) 1848-1860, a period of increased commerce and overland migration; 
(2) 1860-1867, period of conflict; (8) 1867-1880, the railroad period. It was g 
part of the history of the vanishing frontier.” 


Buacxsunn, G. A. Interurban railroads of Indiana, Indiana Mag. Hist, Sept. 
1924, Pp. 79. Describes these lines in regard to organization, operation, rela- 
tions with municipal authorities, finances, ete. To he continued. 


Bucx, S. J. The story of the Grand Portage. Minn. Hist. Bull, Feb., 1928. Pp. 
11. This portage on the American side of the Pigeon River just before it enters 
Lake Superior, served as an artery of trade and a distributing center for fur- 
traders from early times till the forties. 


Curr, W. H. Warren’s trading post.’ Chronicles of Oklahoma, June, 1924. Pp. 12. 
A fortified post far up the Red River in 1889-1840, engaged in trading with the 
Indians for furs and hides, the stock of goods for this purpose, enumerated in the 
account. 


Correa, H. M. S. The birch-bark canoe, an important factor in H. B. C. transport 
from earliest times. The Beaver, June & July, 1924. 


Courter, E. M. Efforts of the democratio sooteties of the West to open the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec. 1924. Pp. 14. Relates 
the agitation carried on in 1798-1794 chiefly by “that noble society of democrats,” 
the Kentucky Democratic Society, to force the president and Congress to compel 

` Spain to open the Mississippi to navigation, and the plan to send a boat down the 
river to test the westerners’ right to‘navigate it to its mouth. 


Franxum, Le Rocheport, Missouri, an illustration of economic adjustment to, en- 
vironment. Mo. Hist. Rev., Oct, 1924. Pp. 9. The rise and decline of this river 
town coincided with the rise and decline of traffic on the Missouri River; with 
the incoming of the railroad and of specialization in cereal crops and stock in 
place of hemp and tobacco, it dwindled to a village businesa center for the sur- 
rounding farming community. 


Haven, A. Barly travel and methods of transportation in IHinois. Jour. Til. 
State Hist. Soc, April-July, 1924. Pp. 6. A brief sketch based on reminiscences 
of old settlers, of the several phases of pioneer travel, from horseback, prairie 
schooner, and flat boat, to stage coach and railroad. 


Keroso, L. P. “Copper mining in the early Northwest. Wis. Mag. of Hist, Dec., 
1924. Pp. 14. Details the attempts of the French to mine the copper deposits . 
on Lake Superior, and gives reasons for their failure. 


Lawsox, V. EB. The Farmers’ Alliance in Kandiyohi Oounty. Mitin, Hist. Bull., 
Aug. -Nov., 1922 (issued Oct., 1924). Pp. 8. Describes briefly the political and 
coUperative business activities of the alliance movement in a typical Minnesota 
County, in the $0’s and 90’s; contained in report of the State Historical Conven- 
tion at Duluth, July, 1922. 


Lorez, H. A. La vide industrial en Estados Unidos: observactonss de un estudiante 
argentino. Rev. de Econ. Argentina, May-June, 1924, Pp. 10. Summary of the 
writer’s practical experiences as a worker in various United States factories 
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(sugar and rubber), undertaken with a view to introducing similar methods into 
the Argentine; also a comment on the type of man needed to develop Argentina 
industrially. 


Montroommny, A. Zur Wirteohaftakrise in den Vereinigten Staaten im Jahre 19£0. 
Weltwirtsch. Archiv, July, 1924. Pp. 20. Discusses the fluctuation In prices of 
raw products (such as cotton, iron, wool, coal, and foodstuffs), and also the dis- 
count policy of the Federal Reserve Board in the fall of 1920; thinks the board 
considered deflation to a certain extent desirable, and that its severe policy of 
credit has been justified. 


Rwa, R. E. The Omaha pool. Iowa Jour. Hist. and Politics, Oct, 1924. Pp. 
14. Discusses the verbal agreement made in 1870 by the three railroads con- 
necting Omaha with the East, for the purpose of preventing rate wars, and its 
later modifications. This organization “shows the original grouping of a small 
number of entities for mutual protection and advantage, and then the gradual 
increase of that number, the expansion of its territory, and the meeting of the 
problems occasioned by the increasing complexity of the organization and by the 
contact with outside forces.” 


——. The Southwestern pool. Mo. Hist. Rev., Oct, 1924. Pp. 18. 
Describes the workings of the freight pool formed in the 70’s by the Missouri 
River roads for more effective codperation after the failure of the old informal 
tate agreement. A phase of the struggle for the traffic to Missouri River points. 


Scarnonoven, W. S. The negro farmer in the South. Current Hist, Jan., 1925, 
Pp. 5. Cites illustrations of the agricultural progress of the negro, and gives 
reasons for the shift of negroes from rural districts to cities, one being the 
baneful credit system that often ruins a farmer. 


Vura, A, La vie doonomique auw Rtats-Unis. L’Econ. Franç, Dec. 6, 1924, 
Pp. 2. Substantially a news letter summarizing certain recent aspects of our 
economic life, such as the optimistic spirit in business since the November election, 
the improved situation of the farmer, the importance of agricultural cobperative 
societies, the increased demand for negro labor in the North, the bankers’ con- 
vention, and the Morgan loan to France. 


Waxen, J. Hoosier pioneers. Indiana Mag. of Hist, March, 1924. Pp. 80. 
Contains material about Hving conditions, transportation methods, early indus- 
tries, and mail service. 


Description of Texas by Stephen F. Austin. Southwestern Hist. Quart. Oct., 1924. 
Pp. 24. Contributed by E. C. Barker. Contains an account of economic con- 
ditions in Texas in the early 80’s, and ends with a statistical summary of such 
conditions in 1888. 


Diary of Mr. George O. Dufield. Driving cattle from Texas to Iowa, 1866. Annals 
of Iowa, April, 1924. Pp. 20. A daily record of the business of contracting in 
Texas for cattle at $12 a head, and then of driving them north to Iowa from 
May 1 to October 81. A sketch of the route followed is included. 


Early banks in Nebraska. Neb. Hist. and Record of Pioneer Days, Oct. -Dec. 
1928. 

Martin McLeod's diary, 1886-1861. Minn. Hist. Bul., Aug. -Nov., ` 1922, (issued 
Oct, 1924.) Pp. 89. A record of a journey from Bufalo to Winnipeg in 1886, 
and other experiences, by this fur-trader, who helped develop Minnesota, Six 
ledgers kept by McLeod in his business as fur-trader, covering the period 1840- 
1855, have been’ preserved. 


Agricultural Economics 


(Abstracts by A. J. Dadisman) . 


Anams, R. L. The cost of producing market milk and butterfat on 848 California 
dairies. Cal. Exp. Sta. Bull. 372, Nov., 1928. Complete itemized costs of pro- 
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ducing whole milk and butterfat in eleven sections are given, with thirty-five 
tables. The bulletin is well illustrated. 


Anvenson, B. M, Jn. The weakest point in the farmer's financial policy. Chase 
Econ. Ball, Oct., 1924. Pp. 82. A discussion of the farmers’ problem of saving 
and investing. 


Arxurson, A. An agricultural program for Montana. Montana Exp. Sta. Pub., 
Feb, 1924. Pp. 18. An address giving an outline of the future basis of agri- 
culture in Montana. 


Bxavraeron, M. Share tenancy in Franoe. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ, July-Sept., 
1924. Pp. 26. A history of share tenancy in France, important points in lease 
contract, recent developments, and forms of lease contract. 


Borzz, J. E. Congress, Ooolidgs and the farmers. Commerce and Finance, Jan., 
1925, Pp. 2. Discussion of proposed relief measures for farmers. 


Brawnen, C..0. Relation of land tenure to plantation organization. U. S. Dept. 
Agri. Bull. 1268, Oct, 1924. Pp. 78. A study of recent plantation problems 
including organization and management, labor problems, renting, selection of 
enterprises, credit and marketing; with tables, illustrations and charts. 


Buaregrey, W. G, Korren, W. J., and Pown, G. A. The cost of producing apples 
in Minnesota. Minn. Exp. Sta. Bull. 209, April, 1924. Pp. 44. An analysis of 
costs and returns on 64 orchards. Data were obtained by the survey method. 
Fourteen tables and 15 figures are given. 


Carpenter, R. W. Outiing production costs with farm machinery. Md. Agri. 
Bull. 88, March, 1924. Pp. 18. An argument in favor of the use of large ma- 
chinery to reduce cost of producing farm products. Illustrated with six photo- 
graphs. 

Castor, M. P. L’agriculiure devant la crise doonomique présente. Réforme Soc., 
Sept.-Oct. 1924. Pp. 12. The importance and some of the problems of placing 
agriculture in proper relation to commerce and industry. 


Coamnms, C. R. Relation of farm-land income to farm-land value, Am. Econ. 
Rev., Dec, 1924. Pp. 26. 


DeVaorr, S. H. The marketing of wheat in Maryland, Md. Univ. Agri. Ext. 
Ball. 80, Dec., 1928. Pp. 46. Fundamental principles underlying the marketing 
of wheat in Maryland; seven tables and illustrations. 


Exsworts, R. H. Development and present status of farmers’ codperative business 
organizations, U. 8. Dept. Agri. Bull. 1802, Dec., 1924 Pp. TT. A statistical 
report covering a period from 1918 to 1922 in-three surveys, given in 91 tables 
and 87 figures. 


Fexconte, J. I. Land reform in Ireland. Jour. Farm Peon, Oct., 1924. Pp. 7. 
A history of recent developments in land holding. 


Pennant, E. The problem of small occupying ownership in Argentina.. Intern. 
Rev. Agri. Econ, July-Sept., 1924. Pp. 19. The causes and consequences ‘of 
the absence of a class of small holders and the progressive trend of ideas relative 
to it. 


Fou, N.S. The Metoty of the silo in Wisconsin, Wis. Mag. of Hist, Dec., 1924. 
Pp. 11. Describes the value of silos in reducing the cost of wintering cows, and 
the successive experiments in their use in Wisconsin till that state now contains 
one fifth of the entire silo-using population of the United States. 


Fousom, J. C. Farm labor in Massachusetts, 1981. U. S. Dept. Agri. Bull. 1220, 
April, 1924. Pp. 26. An investigation of farm labor conditions in Massachusetts; 
ways and means of obtainidg and holding laborers, kind of laborers, and their 
history and ambitions are considered. 
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Gaxerm, C. J. and Lansox, V. B. Farm population of seleoted counties. Pub. of 
Federal Bureau of Census, 1924. Pp. 288. Exhaustive statistics on composition 
characteristics, and occupations of farm population for eight counties. 


Gravur, A. L’évolution de la propriété rurale en Franco depuis un sièche. 
LEcon. Franç, Oct. 4, 1924. Pp. 8. The number of holdings, thelr sice and 
utilization, now and a century ago, are shown and discussed. 


Geant, I. E. Three official reports upon the agrioultural depression. Economica, 
Nov., 1924. Pp. 17. Some interesting sidelights from three official inquiries upon 
the present agricultural depression in England. 


Gray, L. C., and others. The utilization of our lands for crops, pasture, and forests. 
U. S. Dept. Agri. Yearbook, 1928. Pp. 92. A consideration of the present 
situation and future outlook in regard to our available resources for growing 
the food and raw materials that must be supplied by our crop lands, pastures, 
and forests, Eight tables and 58 figures. 


——. Farm ownership and tenancy. U. S. Dept. Agri. Yearbook, 1928. 
Pp. 94 Present extent and relative importance of the different classes of land 
tenure and recent trends with reference to land ownership and tenancy. Twelve 
tables and 77 figures, 


Gouxn, R. V. and Jamson, N. C. Oost of producing milk and butterfat. Ore. Agri. 
Ext. Bull, 87], Jan, 1924. Pp. 24. Detailed costs are shown; data are from 
survey and cost records, Fifteen tables and 9 grapbs are shown. 


Hawrnorns, H. W. and Dreon, H. M. Farm organization and management in 
Clinton Oounty, Indiana. U. S. Dept. Agri Bull. 1258, Oct., 1924, Pp. 68. A 
detafled analysis of the farm business on 100 farms for eight years. Sixty tables 
and 17 figures. : 


Horas, C. L. The economic future of our agriculture. Jour. Pol. Econ, Oct, 
1924, Pp. 21. An analysis of the present agricultural situation and conditions 
which have brought it about. 


Jomxsox, O. R. Coste of family living on the farm. Mo. Exp. Sta. Bul. 218, May, 
1924. Pp. 20. A consideration of the cost of maintaining, and the labor necessary 
to care for the home. 


Lescour, D. D. Sources of supply and conditions of employment of harvest labor 
in the wheat belt. U. S. Dept. Agr. Bull. 1211, May, 1924. Pp. 26. Conditions 
of employment from the viewpoint of the harvesters; sources of hands, dift- 
culties encountered, wages, etc., are discussed. Seventeen tables and 10 figures 
are given. 


Luzzarto, F. Osservazioni sopra i concordati collettivi di lavoro agrario 1983-19284. 
Rif. Soc., Sept. -Oct., 1924. Pp. 12. 


Lyon, L. S. and Rassmva, T. E. The price responsiveness of wheat growers, Jour. 
Pol. Econs, Dec, 1924. Pp. 15. An inquiry into the extent to which the chief 
controllable factors in wheat production actually behave in relation to price 

MoKay, A. W. and Srevens, W. M. Operating methods and expenses of codperative 
citrus-fruit marketing agencies. U. S. Dept. Agri. Bull. 1261, July, 1924. Pp. 
84. A description of operating methods of local associations and a discussion of 
expenses of preparing fruits for markets. Ten figures and 12 tables are given. 


` 


Manso, C. H. Tho American cotton crop and the Indian monsoon. Economica, 
Nov., 1924 Pp. 10. A history of the cotton trade in India since 1890. 


Marn, P. V. dn agricultural program for Oregon. Ore. Agri. Ext. Bull 867, 
Oct., 1928. Pp. 98. A popular bulletin giving the beginning, growth, present 
status and future of Oregon’s agriculture. Thirty-four figures. 
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Micwart, L. G. Agricultural survey of Europe. U. S. Dept. Agri. Bull. 1284, 
April, 1924. Pp. 111. A study of the present agriculture of the countries of 
the Danube basin, with special reference to commodities of vital concern to United 
States and conditions immediately preceding the World War. Twelve figures and 
148 tables are given. ; 


Pence, M. O. A study of the farm business of the Lawes Oommunity. Del. Univ. 
Agri. Ext. Bull. 9, Oct., 1928. Pp. 80. Recommendations for development of 
agriculture based upon a study of 86 farms in the region. 


Pox, G. A..and Tarr, J. W. A study of farm organization in southwestern 
Minnesota. U. S. Dept. Agri. Bull. 1271, Dec, 1924. Pp. 100. An account of 
the development and changes in crop and livestock enterprises, an analysis 
of labor and materials used in production, and application of the principles de- 
veloped to management problems. Thirty figures and 62 tables are given. 


—. A study of farm organization in southwestern Minnesota. Minn. 
Sta. Bull. 205, Nov., 1928. Pp. 185. An account of the development of agri- 
culture of the area studied; amounts and distribution of labor end materials used 
in the production of crops, livestock, and miscellaneous work; and a discussion 
of principles involved. Thirty figures and 42 tables. 


Porrm, E. L., Loxyaarn, H. A., Ore, A. W. Cost of producing pork. Ore. 
Exp. Sta. Cir. 66, May, 1924. Pp. 12. A comparison of costs of producing weanling 
* and 200-pound hogs. Feed, labor, overhead, etc. are considered. | : 


Szrsy, H. E. Farm rental terms. Mont. Exp. Sta. Cir. 119, Nov., 1928. Pp. 16. 
Renting systems, a suggested basis for determining rent, and a form of lease 
contract are included. 


Seane, M. The international agrarian crisis. Jour. Farm Econ, Oct. 1924, Pp. 
81. An inquiry into the causes, characteristics, and sources of the international 
agrarian crises. Fourteen charts are presented. 


Sunprey, A. The new phase in tropical agriculture. United Empire, Dec, 1924, 
Pp. 6. The work of the Imperial College at Trinidad is discussed in general, and. 
plant diseases in particular. 


Sraname, G. A. Advertising farm products. S. Dak. Ext. Cir. 26, July, 1919. 
Pp. 28. This circular points out the essential points in advertising farm products. 


Srewant, G. This public domain of ours. Utah Exp. Sta. Cir. 49, March, 1924, 
Pp. 56. A discussion of possible economic methods of utilization of public lands. 
A bibliography is given. 

Tonnixen, M. O. How shall cotiperatives be organized? Jour. Farm. Econ, Oct., 
1924. Pp. 11. A discussion of the various methods of organization. 


Tormann, M. Un problème actual: comment mettre en rapport le producteur 
agricole et le consommateur? Revue des Etudes Cotperatives, July-Sept., 1924. 
Pp. 22. An examination of the problem of the distribution of agricultural pro- 
ducts in France. 


War, W. Q. Market price analysis, Jour. Farm Econ, Oct, 1924, Pp, 9. An 
argument favoring the developing of market-price analysis in the field of mar- 
keting. 


Vex, J. A. The final report of tho agricultural tribunal of investigation, Econ. 
Jour. Sept., 1924. Pp. 10. A review of the report of the tribunal of 1922, to 
inquire into methods of improving agriculture in England. 


VILLE-CHABROLLE, DE. Chronique agricole. Jour. de la Soc. de Stat. de Paris, 
July-Aug.-Sept, 1924. Pp. 14. A review of French agriculture since 1909. 


Watim, A. G. and Wrws, H. B. Costs, prosite and practioas of sweet potato ins 
dustry in New Jersey, 198%. N. J. Exp. Sta. Cir. 70, Dec., 1928. Pp. 65. History 
of the production of the crop, costs, marketing, and practices followed are given. 
Fifteen figures and 21 tables are shown. 
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The production and consumption of food in New Jersey. N. J. 
Dept. Agri. Bull. 40, June, 1924. Pp. 49. Data are presented on production and 
consumption of grains, forage crops, livestock and its products, truck crops, and 
fruits. Trends in population and production are considered. Thirty-one figures 
are given. 


Wasnzurw, R. S. Cost of producing winter wheat in central great plains region 
of the United States. U. S. Dept. Agri. Bull. 1198, April, 1924. Pp. 86. Basic- 
cost factors of producing winter wheat and use of these factors. 


Wes, H. B. 4 graphic summary of New Jersey's changing agriculture by countios. 
N. J. Dept. Agr. Cir. 75, June, 1924. Pp. 52. Changes by counties since 1850 are 
shown in charts and by tables. 


Wievewretp, K. Landwirtechaft in Ruterussland, Zeits. f. Volkswirts. a. Sozial- 


politik, 7-9, vol. 8, 1928. Pp. 27. A review of Russian agriculture since the 
World War. 


Wuaro, R. E. Report of a farm credit survey of four townships in North 
Dakota. N. Dak. Sta. Bull. 175, Feb., 1924, Pp. 27. A study of the resources 
and liabilities on 106 North Dakota farms. 


Wuson, T. R. The agricultural resources of Oanada. Econ. World, Nov. 15, 1924. 
Pp. 8. (Rep. from Com. Rep., Nov. 8, 1924.) A statistical statement of recent 
agricultural production of Canada. 


Younc, E. C. The movement of farm population. Cornell Exp. Sta. Bul. 426, 
March, 1924. Pp. 95. A study of the movement of population away from farming, 
to farming, and within the farming community. Ninety-one tables are given. ` 


Railways and Transportation 
l (Abstracts by J. H. Parmelee). 
Acworra, W. Reorganization of the German railways. Ry. Age, Nov. 1, 1924. 


Pp. 4. Reprint from London Times of Sept. 19720; Describes operation of 
Dawes plan as applied to German railways. 


Aweron, R. H. The railways and wood preservation. Ry. Age, Nov. 22, 1924. 
Pp. 8. Railroads as pioneers in preservation and conservation of lumber. Also 
in Railway Review, Nov. 22, 1924. : 


Baver, J. Fair value for effective rate control, Am. Econ. Rev., Dec., 1924. Pp. 
15. Advocates permanent basic value, from which to measure future additions 
or deductions. ; 


Bracxarr, A. C. A new railway régime in Spain. Ry. Age, Jan. 8, 1925. Pp. 2. 
Principal Spanish railways virtually nationalized during 1924, through voluntary 
coöðperstive agreements with government. 


Brany, G. S. Great expansion in Argentina, Ry. Age, Jan. 8, 1925. Pp. 8. 


Brows, R. A. The functions of courts and commissions in public utility rate 
régulation. Harvard Law Rev., Dec., 1924. Pp. 89. 


Cuar, R. D. The motor’s part in transportation, The Annals, Nov., 1924. Pp. 8. 
Deezom, D. L. Brazil needs more railways. Ry. Age, Jan. 8, 1925. Pp. 8. 


Doak, W. N. Oodperation in the transportation industry. Ry. Age, Dec, 1924. 
Pp. 8. 


Foss, C. W. Oar loadings a defective business index. Annalist, Jan. 12, 1925. P. 1. 


Fraser, W. H. One hundred years of British railways. Ry. Age, Jan. 8, 1925. 
Pp. 5. Centenary of first British railway to be held in connection with deters 
national Railway Cengress at London in 1025. i 
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Ermar, D. The value of land and of railways. Sat. Eve. Post, Nov. 1, 1924. Pp. 
8. Railway land values have Increased at a lower rate than other land values. 


———. What the future holds for railroads, ‘Proc. N. Y. R. R. Club, 
Dec. 18, 1924. Pp. 6. Predicts busy year for railways in 1925. 


Fræ, H. Der deutsche Hisenbahnerstreik, 1988. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Nov.- 
Dec., 1924, Pp. 88. 

Geopuvsry, J. Progress of consolidation since the act of 1980. Ry. Age, Dec. 
6, 1924. Pp. 4. 

Haney, A. T. Where public ownership fails, Nations Bus., Jan., 1925. Pp. 8. 
Efficient and economical management the criterion. Government ee tends 
to become unprogressive and standardised. 


Henny, R. S. The strikes that never happen. Nations Bus. Jan., 1925. Pp. 8. 
Effective work of Railroad Labor Board in preventing railroad strikes. 


—. What is a freight rate—and why? Nation’s Bus, Oct, 1924. Pp. 
8. Complexities of the freight-rate structure. 


Hnr, E. N. What public ownership really means. Colliers, Oct. 25, 1924. Pp. 
8. European experience with government ownership and operation of railway 
systems. 

Hyr, D. W., Jn. Linking up raflroad and water transportation. Annals, Nov, 
1924, Pp. T. 


Jonnsox, A. B. Can the railroads meet the 1986 peak? Barrows, Jan. 5, 1925. 
Pp. 2. If trafic increases from 15 to 19 per cent over 1928, author believes rail- 
ways must add equipment at greater rate than at present. 


Kmxus, A. E. On the question of statistics. Bull. Intern. Ry. Cong. Assoc, Nov., 
1924, Pp. 59. Report prepared for International Railway Congress of 1925, on 
development of railway statistics since 1900 in all the principal countries of the 
world, except the United States. 


Knararr, F. W. Freight car purchases in 1984. Ry. Age, Jan. 8, 1925. Pp. 8. 
Freight car construction somewhat above normal in 1924. 


Locomotive orders in 1984. Ry, Age, Jan. 8, 1925. Pp. 6. Loco- 
motive construction business was below average in 1924, 


1984 passenger car orders large. Ry. Age, Jan, 8, 1925. Pp. 5. 


Lawz, H. F. New transportation records. Ry. Age, Jan. 8, 1925. Pp. 8 Many 
freight traffic records broken by American railways in 1924, 


. The progress of consolidation. Ry. Age, Jan. 3, 1925. Pp. 2. 
Authorized acquisitions of control of railways by other railways in 1924. . 


Loxa, W. R. The Mewican railway situation. Ry. Rev, Oct. 18, 1924. Pp. 8. 


———. Outcome in Mexico still in doubt. Ry. Age, Jan. 8, 1925. Pp. 4, 
Government raflways in Mexico not paying their way. 


Lynz, J. G. Canadian railways hold their own. Ry. Age, Jan. 8, 1925. Pp. 8. 
Railway net income showed some increase In Canada in 1924. 


Marac, M. -Les chemins de fer de Empire ottoman et les états successeurs. 


Rev. Pol. et Parl, Dec. 10, 1924. Pp. 28. Proposed and existing railways in 
the former Turkish empire. ‘ 


Newnan, W. H. Australian railways doing well Ry. Age, Jan. 8, 1925. Pp. 4. 


Nrexirscure, A. Increasing efficiency in Austria. Ry. Age, Jan. 8, 1925. Pp. 8. 
Improvement in Austrian railway conditions during 1924. 


Pace, A. G. Safety work on the Interstate Commeros Commission, Proc. New 
Eng. R. R. Club, Nov. 11, 1924. Pp. 13, 
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Panser, J. H. Railroads enter 1925 at peak of efficiency. Annalist, Jan. 5, 1925. 
. Pp. 8. 
. A statistical review of the railroad year of 1924. Ry. Age, Jan. 
8, 1925. Pp. 7. Records for efficiency and economy made by American railways 
in 1924; net income same as in 1928. 


Peanopy, L. E. Growth curves and railway traffic. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec. 
1924. Pp. 8. Mathematical analysis of past growth in railway ton miles, pro- 
jected into the future. , 


Pescuaup, M. France hopes to end deficits. Ry. Age, Jan. 8, 1925. Pp. 8. Re- 
view of French railway operation in 1924. ' 


Powzrz, T. C. Function of the motor truck in reducing cost and preventing con- 
gestion of freight in railroad terminals. The Annals, Nov., 1924. Pp. 2. 


' Reeersprercen, G. Les chemins de fer on Afrique francaise. Rev. des Sci. Pol, 
July-Sept., 1924, Pp. 22. 


Smara, P. H. Die Etsenbahnpolitik Sowjot-Russlands 1917-1985. Archiv `T. 
Eisenbahnw., Nov.-Dec., 1924. Pp. 11. One of the rare recent articles on 
Russian railways since the revolution. 


Suarzee, J. E. A plan for budgeting transportation expenses. Ry. Age, Nov. 1, 
1924. Pp. 4. One of the problems of stabilization, from railway viewpoint. 


Txorwron, H. W. Some problems of railroad transportation. Ry. Age, Nov. 1, 
1924. Pp. 4 President of Canadian National Railways discusses state owner- 
ship and railway consolidations. 


Waowzn, R. P. Outlook for the German railway. Ry. Age, Jan. 2, 1925. Growing 
efficiency of plant and improvement in facilities. 


Warraman, R. Joining railroads their own way. Nation’s Bus., Oct, 1924. Pp. 3. 
Bearing of the Nickel Plate merger on the problem of railroad consolidation. 


Wes, C. The non-technical college man in railroad service. Ry. Rev, Oct. 18, 
1924. Pp. 2. 


Warsaw, E. A. Who own the railroads? Scribner’s, Jan, 1925. Pp. 8. The 
public, through regulation and taxation, have acquired the real beneficial owner- 
ship of railroads. 


Wrzarp, D. The labor policy of the Baltimore and Ohto. Ry. Age, Nov. 8, 1924. 
Pp. 8. Outcome of shopmen’s strike of 1922, 

Wrisut, R. V. Polish rallways steadily improve. Ry. Age, Jan. 8, 1925. Pp. 8. 

Die bulgarischen Eisenbahnen im Rechnungéjahr 19€1-#8 Archiv f. Bisenbahnw., 
Nov.-Dec., 1924, Pp. 11. 

Die Etsenbahnen in British-Indien 1922-83. Archiv f.. Eisenbahnw., Nov.-Dec, 
1924. Pp. 6 

Dis Eisenbahnen Finnlands 1982. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Nov.-Dec., 1924. Pp. 5. 


Dis Eisenbahnen in Polen in den Jahren 1919 bis 1984. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., 
Nov.-Dec., 1924. Pp. 11. 


Indian railway earnings inorease. Ry. ‘Ave Jan. 8, 1925. Pp. 4. 


Japan relegating quake to history. Ry. Age, Jan. 8, 1925. Pp. 8. Reconstruction 
work on Japanese railways during 1924, Illustrated with “after and since” 
photographs. 

Dio niederlindischen Eisenbahnon im Jahr 19£8.. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Nov.-Dec, 
1924. Pp. 12. The Dutch rallways in 1928. 


Ths railway industry in Germany. Ry. Gas. (London), Oct. 17, 1924. Pp: 5. 
Survey of physical and operating conditions on German state railways. 
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Résuliate F ewploitation des chemins de for fédéreauw Suisses pour 1925. Rev. Gen. 
des Chemins de Fer, Nov., 1924. Pp. 8. 


Royal Commission on New South Wales Railways. Ry. Gaz. (Londen), Nov. 14, 
28; Dec. 5, 12, 19, 26, 1924. Pp. 7, 1, 3, 8, 2,2. Digest of special report on state 
system, with map. 


War blights prosperity in China. Ry. Age, Jan. 8, 1925. Pp. 4. 


Commerce 
(Abstracts by H. R. Tosdal) 


Erorr, A. W. The wool control in the United States during the World War. 
Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool Mfrs., Oct., 1924. Pp. 18. Historical survey of United 
States government wool control, leading to conclusion that, “it is difficult to see, 
control once having been taken, how the government’s wool business could have 
been handled more successfully slong other lines than those adopted.” 


' Gioxovx, C.J. La politique douanière et les traités de commerce. Rev. d’Econ, Pol, 
March-April, 1924. Pp. 15. Review of developments in the customs policy and 
commercial treaties during 1928. 


Hrinavr, J. German prices and German competition in international markets. 
Harvard Bus. Rev. Oct, 1924 Pp. 18. On the basis of careful examination 
of price movement in Germany since the war, concludes that the advantages of 
low rents, low freight rates, and low coal prices are disappearing, leaving only 
the relatively lower wages. 


Knrurznme, E. C. Tho passing of “Pittsburgh plus” Am. Bankers Assoc. Jour., 
Nov., 1924 Pp. 8. States that abolition of the old method of quoting steel 
prices has conferred benefit on some producers and has placed others at a dis- 
advantage. 


Larsse, A. A propos des traités de commerce. Lon. Franç, Nov., 1924. Pp. 2. 
Points out newer tendencies in making of commercial treaties. 


Mararm, J. L. The “Pittsburgh-plus” case. Am. Bankers Assoc. Jour., Nov, 1924. 
Pp. 6. Critical discussion of Federal Trade Commission ruling in the Pittsburgh- 
plus case. 


Morem, A. L’exempie du traité commercial anglo-russe. Jour. des Econ, Nov. 
15, 1924 Pp. 18. A discussion of the significance and hidden meaning of the 
Soviet commercial conventions. 


Mormon, D. C. The recent history of the copper trade. Economica, Nov., 1924. 
Pp. 15. Study of copper production, consumption, and prices, particularly since 
1919. 


Payen, E. Le cacao: sa production et son marché. L’Econ. Franç, Oct. 11, 1924. 
Pp. 2. Brief statistical study of cacao production and market for 1928 with 
comparisons with 1922 and 1918. 


. La production ot la consommation du café. L?Econ. Franç, Sept. 
6, 1924. Pp. 2. Statistical study of coffee production, showing also increase of 
coffee consumption. 


L’importation et le commerce des boissons alcooliques en Norvege. L’Econ. Franç., 
Nov. 1924. Pp. 2. Discussion of Norweglan prohibition law of 1924. 


Trade tendencies in Oanada. Round Table, Dec, 1924. Pp. 7. “The governing 
principle since 1878 has been the doctrine that, with the largest manufacturing 
country of the world at our doors, it is impossible to build up any diversified 
industry in Canada without tarif protection against the large-scale production 
of American industries.” 
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(Abstracts by Charles S. Morgan) 


Bavrn, J. Fair value for effective rate control: reply to Judge Ransom. Am. 
Econ. Rev, Dec, 1924. Pp. 18. A rigorous restatement of Dr. Bauers argu- 
ment for a more definite, practically automatic, process of regulation through the 
use of net investment as the rate base. A concession is made, however, to the 
stockholder, for the present high level of prices. 


. New York's transit control is reorganized. Nat. Munie. Rev. Oct. 
1924. Pp. 8. The creation of the new Board of Transportation promises im- 
provement of transit conditions in New York City, but the overlapping of state . 
and local regulatory authority is anomalous. 


Canrenter, W. M. Truth about electrio rates in Ontario. Elec. World, Oct. 25, 
1924. Pp. 8 Comparisons of the rates of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission with those obtaining in American cities on basis of domestic lighting 
rate are unfair, in that in Ontario power carries some of the burden of the 
‘domestic business. 


Dana, E. Economics of motor bus operation. Elec. Ry. Jour., Dec. 18, 1924 
P. 1. One of several valuable papers presented at a recent conference for the 
purpose of determining the proper spheres of the electric railway, the steam 
railroad and the motor truck and bus in New England. 


Frrecrnatp, R. L. A new ora for city transportation. Nat. Elec. Light Assoc 
Bull, Nov., 1924. Pp. 4. Local cargo transportation service, if organized along 
public utility lines, would make possible many important economies. 


Foss, C. W. World’s telephone statistics, 1928. Bell Telephone Quart, Oct., 1924. 
Pp. 12, Comparative statistics showing for principal countries and cities of the 
world the number of telephones in use, the number per 100 population, and simi- 
lar data. Use of telephones in United States exceeds that in any other country. 


Gaynor, K. C. Municipal olectrio light plants. Am. Munics., Nov., 1924 Pp. 2. 
A statement of what some municipal electric plants have accomplished. 


Germ, L. C. Regulation—commission viewpoint. Telephony, Nov. 1, 1924. Pp. 
4. Chairman of Wisconsin Railroad Commission discusses the part regulation 
has played in the development of good telephone service. 


Gua, F. The growth of telephony. Manchester Guardian Comm., Dec. 4, 1924. 
Pp. 2. The need for bringing England out of her low position—fourteenth among 
the nations of the world—in the matter of the popular use of the telephone. 


Herrman, R. R. Power-factor rate clauses. Elec. World, Dec .27, 1924. Pp. 
8. A rather technical discussion of a suggested new basis for the recognition 
of consumer’s power factor in electric rates. 


Hoaruver, A. Augmenting the supply where natural gas fails. Gas Age-Record, 
Oct. 11, 1924. Pp. 4 Some of the perplexing problems involved in the transi- 
tion from natural to manufactured gas. i 


Ixaram, W. S., and Brecxewamoz, M. S. Motor bus competition with established 
carriera, Iowa Law Bull, May, 1924. 


Macassey, Sm L. The problem of London traffic. Jour. Inst. of Transport, Nov. 
1924. Pp. 88. Aera, Jan, Feb., 1924. Pp. 16; 16. A comprehensive and inter- 
esting historical statement of the rise of London’s various types of transport and 
of its present serious traffic problem. The great need for cordination of rival 
facilities. 


Mauram, W. H. The utilities’ attitude towards depreciation reserves. A rejoinder 
to Mr. Bouer. Nat. Manic. Rev. Dec., 1924. Pp. 7 Views as to depreciation 
differ among the utility groups, the telephone system preferring the customary 
method of accumulating depreciation. reserves, while the gas and electric utilities - 
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prefer merely a retirement reserve for the equalization from year to year of 
losses incident to unusual retirements. 


. Momm, C, K. Recent developments in Chicago local transportation. Nat. Munic. 


Rev. Dec, 1924. Pp. 2. Difficulties encountered in the various attempts to 
municipalize Chicago traction. 


Mosruy, E. J. The progress of the industry. Aera, Nov., 1924. Pp. 8 A very 
valuable graphic presentation for various recent periods of street railway riding 
habit, average fare, revenues, ete. 


Ozaceron, Le The right of a utility to advertise. Gas Age-Record, Oct. 25, 1924. 
Pp. 2. Answers to the recurrent objections of the public to expenditures for 
this purpose. 


Poraxov, W. N. Super-power. Facts behind inflated publicity. Am. Labor Mo., 
Sept., 1924. Pp. 7. Super-power is faulty from an engineering standpoint in 
that it means no provision for recovery of the by-products of coal or for 
utilization of exhaust steam; at best it can meet only the demand for mechanical 
energy, not for heat or steam. 


Querer, H. Efficiency of municipal undertakings. Manchester Guardian Comm., 
Dec. 4, 1924. Pp. 2. Phases of electricity supply tn Britain of interest to. 
American students, outlined more particularly from the municipal point of view. 
A conservative attitude is taken toward super-power developments. 


Ricuey, A. S. Electric railway costs and fares in 1984. Elec. Ry. Jour, Jan. 8, 
1925. Pp. 2. Comparison, by means of various index numbers, of course of 
street railway revenues and expenses, 1918 to date. A marked stabilization 
characterized 1924, 


Rosser, C. Monopolio e unità sindacale. Rif. Soc, Sept-Oct., 1924. Pp. 26. 
Monopoly and competition, once regarded as mutually exclusive, today appear as 
two aspects of the same phenomenon. 


Ruaares, C. O. Problems of public-utility rate regulation and fair return. Jour. 
Pol. Econ., Oct., 1924. Pp. 28. A valuable analysis of factors to be considered 
in determining a feir rate of return and appraisal of the responsibilities of the 
public in the matter of making possible the earning of such a return. 


m, Regulation—public’s viewpoint. Telephony, Nov. 8, 1924. Pp. 4. 
Problems in the regulation of telephone and other utility rates, especially the 
need for emphasising efficiency of management. 


Scunaprn, W. A. The tasicab—its service and regulation. The Annals, Nov. 
1924. Pp. 5. Comparison of problems of management and regulation with those 
presented by the older types of public uttlity. 


Suaw, W. A. Shall publio utility service be rendered by regulated monopolies? 
Jour. West. Soc. Engrs., Nov., 1924. Pp. 15. Former Illinois commissioner 
sketches development of public utilities and their regulation. Favors state reg- 
ulated monopolies. 


Vannensive, H. B., and Causa, W. L. The relation of a public utility to the business 
eyole. Harvard Bus. Rev, Nov. 1924. Pp. 11. Further illustrations of the 
applicability of statistical methods to the management of the public utility 
business. , 

Waras, E. D. Railway and utilities commissioners again condemn political 
ownership. Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. Bull, Dec, 1924. Pp. 8. Report of Com- 
mittee on Public Ownership and Operation of National Association of Railway 
and Utilities Commissioners finds against public ownership, as in reports for 
previous years, 


Wrutcox, D. F. Public regulation of motor bus service. The Annals, Nov., 1924. 
Pp. 6. “....the evidence is overwhelming that the street railway as a public 


+ 
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utility is neither dead: nor moribund.” It therefore is entitled to protection and 
public support, provided “it has east out the evil spirit of exploitation, purged 
itself of all extravagances and settled down to an honest, qulet and responsive 
career of service.” 


Wiıxree, A. City fares in Northern and Central Europe. Elec. Ry. Jour., Nov. 
29, 1924. Pp. 2. A summary of the many types of fare and service found in 
the 47 cities included, and comparisons with weekly earnings of workers. 


Eficient mass transportation. Aera, Oct, 1924. Pp. 6. Views of the electric 
railway industry on the respective spheres of various types of transportation, 
all to be codrdinated to avoid wasteful competition and service. 


Forty years of “Bleotrio Railway Journal.” Elec. Ry. Jour., Dec. 6, 1924. Pp. 7. 
This: account of the Electrice Railway Journal and its predecessors also affords 
an interesting picture of the development of the electric railway industry from - 
its horse and cable cdr days. 


Function of the power supply company. Manchester Guardian Comm., Dec. 4, 1924. 
2. Types of power company in Great Britain and progress. they are making, 
especially in developing industrial load. Central station power supply is one 
means of effecting a much-needed simplification of British industrial plant and 
processes. 


More financing on better terms. Elec. Ry. Jour., Jan. 8, 1925. Pp. 5. A summary 
of 1924 electric railway financing. Increasing strength indicated. 


Public utility compendium. The Comm. and Finan. Chron., Nov. 1, 1924, Pp. 200. 
A semi-annual compilation of company reports, classified by states, geographical 
sections, and kind of utility. 


Report of executive secretary. Aera., Oct, 1924, Pp. 29. Interesting as showing 
_ in detail the wide range of information and statistics collected and disseminated 
by the American Electric Railway Association. 


Story of the National Association. Telephony, Oct. 18, 1924, Pp. 7. Problems and 
accomplishments of the National Independent Telephone Association over a 
period of twenty-seven years. 


The terminable permit. Aera, Oct., 1924. Pp. 15. Results of a cduipianeasive 
study of the history of franchise tenure and of the principles applied by the 
several states in the authorization of the indeterminate franchise, here referred 
to as the “terminable permit.” 


Users should pay full costes of highway facilities. Aera, Nov., 1924, Pp. 17. 
This report of a special committee of the National Tax Association throws light 
on the alleged subsidization, of commercial motor carriers at the expense of other 
types of transportation. 


What should dictate the rates for gas service? Gas Age-Record, Nov. 29, 1924. 
Pp. 8. The three elements to be considered are the cost of service, value of 
service, and the “economic maximum rate.” 


117,000,000 lees involved in roads now in receivership. Elec. Ry. Jour., Jan. 8, 1928. 
Pp. 4. A summary of recelverships and foreclosure sales, 1909 to 1924, and de- 
tailed information, by companies, of receiverships, BOS CIOniES sales and apanaou 
ments, 1924. 


Accounting 
(Abstracts by Martin J. Shugrue) 


Diıcæwsox, A. L. Publicity in industrial acoounts, with a comparison of English 
and American methods. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc, May, 1924. In Great Britain 
and the United States detailed accounts and statistical data are published for 
the most part only in the case of public utilities. More general publicity through- 
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. out industry would lead to the removal of friction, bad temper and distrust, and 
would foster some form of arbitration,-if negotiation between the parties failed. 


Giorpow, F. A. M. Importing and its accounting features. Pace Student, Nov., 
1924. Pp. 6. Routine procedure and accounting applications peculiar to the 
business of importing, . 


Gonnazp, J. P. Municipal budgets. Jour. Account, Dec., 1924. Pp. 5. The bud- 
get defined; relationship between the accounts and the budget; analysis of the 
budget; auditing the accounts. 


Gorz, E. E. Report of the president of the Amerioan Institute of Accountants. 
Jour. Account., Nov., .1924, Pp. 6. 


Haaser, C. D. The Board of Tas Appeals. Jour. Account, Nov., 1924. Pp. 10. 
Describes work and problems of Board of Tax Appeals in the administration of 
the federal income tax law. 


Lorn, E. W. Teaching accounting at Boston University. Jour. Account, Nov., 
1924. Pp. 2. 


Lyon, L. S. Accounting courses in universities, Jour. Account, Dec, 1924. Pp. 
8. Place and purpose of accounting in the curriculum. 


Paco, H. S. The growth of professional accountancy. Pace ` Student, Oct., 1924. 
PL 


Picxerr, A. L. Objectives us the accounting courses at Indiana Universtiy. Jour. 
Account., Dec., 1924. Pp. 2 P 


Pouar, N. J. va: en Balansproblemen, I. De Econ. , (Dutch), Nov. 
1924. Pp. 17. The first of two articles dealing with valuation as a problem of 
balance or proportionality. 


Pozpena, R. J. Purchase procedure in modern organization. Pace Student, Oct. 
and Nov., 1924. Pp. 4. From viewpoint of the company auditor. 


Rouerts, E. F. How we keep costs at their proper level. Factory, Nov., 1924. 
Pp. 5. Cost-control system of the Packard Motor Car Company serves the 
executive as a tool instead of being merely a record of past events. 


Tnompson, G. G. Correct costa at little ewpense. Manag. and Admin., Nov., 1924. 
Pp. 4. A system for the small and medium-sized plant. 


Wart, A. Balance shest analysis. Manag. and Admin, Nov. 1924. Pp. 4. De- 
termination of financial trends and strains in balance sheets ‘by the application of 
analysis ratios. 


. WansHow, H, T. Inventory valuation and the business cycle. Harvard Bus. 
Rev. Oct, 1924. Pp. 8 An accounting device for controlling or mitigating the 
- severity of the business cycle. An Inventory method which has worked success- 
fully for a number of years in the’ practice of the National Lead Company. 


Wener, W. The collection and the clearance of checks. Pace Student, Oct, 1924. 
Pp. 6. Procedure of a New York bank and a theoretical treatment of incidental 
bookkeeping matters. 

American Institute of Accountants’ examinations. Jour. Account. Dec, 1924. 
Pp. 18. Text of examinations in auditing, law, and accounting presented by the 
board of examiners of the American Institute of Accountants, November 18 and 
14, 1924. 


Business Management 


Barsoum, C. L. How the Division of Simplified Practice plans conferences with 
organized trade bodies. Bull. Taylor Soc., Oct., 1924, 


Bansra, J. H. Industrial budget methods. Manag. and Admin., Oct., 1924. Pp. 6. 
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‘Buuner, A. R. Analysis of salesmen’s quotas, Manag. and Admin, Nov., 1924. 

Fosses, R. Seventy-nine municipal purchasing agents in Ganada: Munic. Rev. 
Canada, Nov. 1924, Pp. 2. 

Harrow, G. C. Setting sales quotas. Manag. and Admin., Nov., 1924. 


Morex, W. H. Some aspects of chain-store development. Harvard Bus. Rev., 
Oct, 1924. Pp. 12. 


Rorerrs, E. F. How we maintain a irae flow of production. Factory, Dec., 1924, 


THomrson, S. B. and Farenann, W. E. Paper and pulp manufacturing. Manag. 
and Admin. Oct, 1924. Pp. 6 


Warez, P. F. Factors in industrial plant location. Manag. and Admin, Dec, 
1924, 


Manufacturing policies that have offset Europe's cheap labor. Factory, Dec., 1924. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 
(Abstracts by Selig Perlman) 


Anams, W. W. Mine accident statistios and their uses in connection. with accident 
prevention. Econ. World, Oct. 11, 1924. Pp. 4. Mimeographed by U. S. Bureau 
of Mines as Serial no. 2,641. ` 


Bavor, L. Le chomage en Grande-Bretagne d'après les banquiers anglais. Rev. 
@Econ. Pol, May-June, 1924. Pp. 18. 


Cuex, T. Labor conditions in China. Mo. Labor Rev., Nov., 1924. Pp. 14. 


Dany, J. E. a 70 per oent of our 485 employees are stookholders. Factory, 
Dec., 1924. Pp. 8 


Devore, E. T. Production and labour in United States coal mines: the report 
of the United States Coal Commission of 1982-1983. Intern. Lab. Rev., Nov., 
1924. Pp. 20. 


Doveras, P. H. Some objections to the family wee system considered. Jour. Pol. 
Econ., Dec., 1924. Pp. 17. 


Dorrr, F. A notable anniversary—a short puny of the Carpenters’ Company of 
Philadelphia and Oarpenters Hall, Am. Fed, Oct., 1924. Pp. 8. 


Fer, H. The attempt to establish the eight-hour day by international action. Pol. 
Sci. Quart, Sept, 1924, Pp. 40. 


Freeneom, I. Dts internationale Regelung der hontinenialen Arbeiterwanderungen 
in Europe. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Heft 4, 1924. Pp. 82, 


Fronexcr, P. S. The forty-eight hour week and industrial efficiency. Intern. Lab. 
Rev., Nov., 1924. Pp. 22. “On the whole, the 48-hour week is probably the 
optimum length of hours, giving for the majority of industrial operations maxi- 
mum output with minimum accidents, lost time, and overhead charges, and per- 
mitting an efficient distribution of working hours throughout the week and day.” 


Gorrenincz, H. C. The interpretation and administration of labour laws in England. 
Intern. Lab. Rev., Aug., 1924. Pp. 25. A very good account. 


Hewes, A. The International Labor Conference. Am. Rev. Rev., Nov, 1924. Pp. 
5. An excellent summary of the year’s activities. 


Jounson, E. M. Problems arising from enforcement of Massachusetts minimum 
wage and 48-hour laws. Mo. Lab. Rev., Aug., 1924. Pp. 7. g 


Krause, L. The trade union movement in wastern Europe. Am. Fed, Sept, 1924. 
Pp. 4 A review of recent events in Belgium, France, and Spain. An important 
modification in the voting system at national labor conventions in France. 
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La Fever, M. W. Workers, ‘machinery, and production in the automobile industry. 
Mo. Labor Rev., Oct., 1924. Pp. 26. 


Mrrowert, H. The wages of industrial labor in Canada, 1918-1948. Econ. World, 
Nov. 29, 1924. Pp. 4. (Reprinted from The Financial Times, Montreal, Nov. 21, 
1924.) Real wages have increased since 1918 about 20 per cent, the increase 
belng drawn largely from profits. 


Pic, P. Profit-sharing in recent French legislation. Intern. Labor Rev., July, 
1924. Pp. 29. ` 

Raron, J. H. The family allowance system. Econ. Jour. (London), Sept., 
1924. Pp. 18. Especially valuable as setting forth the attitude of organized 
labor and of employers. 


Rovrann, E. La reintegration des cheminots. Econ. Franç, Nov. 8, 1924. Pp. 
8. Amnesty and reinstatement of the striking railwaymen ‘of 1920. Author dis- 
approves of act of the Herriot government on the ground that it was a revolu- 
tionary strike, not an ordinary trade dispute. 


Sesana, E. D. The unemployment problem. Bull. Taylor Soc, Aug., 1924. Pp. 
9. Comes out for the ‘regularization of employment by the employer and for 
compulsory unemployment insurance to deal with what is left of the problem. 


Serris, D. McD. The development of state wage regulation in Australia and New 
Zealand. Intern. Lab. Rev., Oct, 1924. Pp. 24. 


m The development of state wage regulation in Australia and New 
Zealand (cont,), Intern. Lab. Rev., Nov., 1924; ; ; 


Sxewant, E. Labor productivity and costs in certain building trades. Mo. Lab. 
Rev, Nov, 1924. Pp. 15. Productivity differs with the locality, namely local 
trade customs—no substantial difference between union and non-union shops. 


Sgronm pe Szrrem, J. Wage problems in Poland during and after the war. Intern, 
Lab. Rev, Sept, 1924. Pp. 22. 


Tavssic, F. W. Labor costs in the United States compared with costs elsewhere, 
Quart. Jour. Econ, Nov., 1924. Pp. 19. Gives labor costs in output per man 
(not money or wages cost) for several industries in several countries. 


Warrer, E. P. The labor amendment submitted for ratification. Am. Bar Assoc. 
Jour. Oct, 1924. Pp. 2. © 


Yanouxorr, I. Labour legislation in Bulgaria. Intern. Lab. Rev. Sept. 1934. Pp. 
18. 


Comparison of the levels of real wages in certain capital cities. Intern. Lab. Rev., 
Oct., 1924. Pp. 25. 


Prevention of unemployment, with special reference to Great Britain. Intern. Lab. 
Rev., Oct., 1924. Pp. 12. 


Sjätte internationella arbetakonferensen i Genéve. (Den 16 junt—d juli, 1984). 
Soc. Med., nos, 9 and 10, 1924, Pp. 25, 11. An excellent account of the pro- 
ceedings at the sixth International Labor Conference held in Geneva last summer. 


The unemployment problem. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Dec., 1924. Pp. 12. 
Vital issues before A. F. of L. annual convention. Am. Fed, Dec., 1924. Pp. 80. 


Wages and allowances for workers’ dependents, Intern. Lab. Rev., Sept, 1924. 
Pp. 15. 
Wages and currency reform tn Soviet Russia. Intern. Lab. Rev., Nov., 1924. Pp. 25, . 
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Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
(Abstracts by William O. Weyforth) 


Acorn, E. B. If reserved banks are limited to discounting. Am. Bankers Assoc. 
Jour., Dec., 1924. Policy would represent almost complete overturn of present 
reserve-system philosophy. 


ALrrmocx, W. von. The depreciation of the currency and its effeote on agricultural 
credit in Germany. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ. April-June, 1924. Describes the 
development of bonds on & basis of rye values in place of former Landschaft 

` bonds and other mortgage bonds. Effect of currency depreciation upon codper- 
ative societies and growth of new credit organizations is pointed out. 


Argmstnona, W. E. Rossel Island money: a unique monetary system. Econ. Jour. 
(London), Sept, 1924. A description of a form of primitive money on Rossel 
Island, near New Guinea. There are 1000 inhabitants on the island, and the ` 
stock of money is unchanging, having come down to the present generation from 
time inmemorial. In the value relationships of the coins to one another, there 
enters the novel principle of an interest element instead of the more familiar 
principle of mere proportionality. 


Boxxet, G. E. Un système de stabilisation monétaire le régime égyptien. Rev. 
d'Econ. Pol, July-Aug., 1924. An examination of Egyptian monetary history 
since 1914. Numerous apparent anomalies present themselves: a prosperous 
country with a favorable balance of trade, but one whose currency was at one 
time depreciated 80 per cent in terms of gold; monetary circulation and bank 
deposits four times as great as before the war, but prices only 60 per cent 
higher; stabilization of exchange by a country with a paper standard. 


Brescrawı Turrom1, C. It deprezzamento del marco e il commercio estero della 
Germania. Giorn d. Econ., Sept, 1924. Pp. 19. An attempt to trace the 
effects of depreciation of the mark in the economic life of Germany. 


Cas, G. The present conditions for a return to the gold standard. Jour. Inst. 
Bankers, Oct., 1924. Pp. 15. Our efforts should be directed to a stabilization of 
the value of gold. If there is no increase in the production of gold above the 
present, and if the world continues to show the same rate of material progress 
a8 in the period 1850-1910, there must be faced an increasing scarcity of gold. 
However, deficiency may be met by those of the surplus stores of the United 
States and by economizing through concentration of the world’s gold holdings 
principally in New York and London. 


Cuuzrnen, B. S. L’svolution du régime bancaire en Belgique (suite). Rev. de 
VInst. de Sociol, May, 1924. A continuation of the historical treatise published 
in previous numbers of the Revue. 


Crank, H. F. Regulation of building and loan association. Jour. Pol. Econ., Dec., 
1924. Explains need for regulation of building associations and describes in 
detail the methods of supervision employed in various states. 


Commins, E. E. The federal reserve bank note. Jour. Pol. Econ, Oct, 1924., Pp. 
17. Explains the issue of federal reserve bank notes under the. original Federal _ 
Reserve act and under the Pittman act. Either issue might well have been avoided. ` 


Davexrorr, B. Keeping track of the world’s stock of monetary gold. Am. Bankers 
Assoc. Jour. Nov., 1924. Method of estimating monetary gold stock of United 
States and other countries, 


Det Veccuto, G. Osservaziont teoniche sopra la circolazione cartacea. Riv. Ban- 
caria, Oct. 1924. Pp. 5. Suggestions for simplification of the Italian paper 
currency. 


Fiscrern, E. Der Staatebankerott von 1816 und die Sanierung der osterretchisohen 
Finanzen nach den Napoleonischen Kriegen, Zeltsch. f. Volkswirt. u. Sastalpoli- 


! 
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tik, IV Band, 4-6 Heft, 1924. A careful historical study of the Austrian finan- 
cial policy in the first years after the Napoleonic wars. Author had opportunity 
of using documents formerly inaccessible. , 


Gray, E. G. “The fallacy of nationalising the banks” Bankers’ Mag. (London), 
Oct, 1924. Pp. 6. Presents arguments in opposition to the proposal of the 
Independent Labor Party. 


Harnex, H. G. Ueber den Geldwert. Jahrb. f. Nationalék. u. Statistik, March- 
April, 1924. A defense of gold as the basis of a currency system, with many 
valuable references to recent German publications. 


Haver, F. A. Das Stabilisterungsproblem in Goldwdhrungslindern. Zeltsch. f. 
Volkswirts. u. Sozialpolitik, IV Band, 46 Heft, 1924. Review of recent American 
Itterature about the theories of money and business cycles. 


Kumpyr. Is a return to the gold standard desirable in the interests of Great Britain? 
Bankers’ Mag. (London), Dec, 1924. Argues in the affirmative, but precipitancy 
in return is to be deprecated. 


Keryzanowsx1, A. Ourrency reform in Poland. Economica, Nov., 1924. Follow- 
ing the granting of dictatorial powers to the President of Poland in December, 
1928, stabilisation of the Polish mark was effected. The usual methods—in-~- 
creasing of taxation, balancing of the budget, eventual although not immediate 
cessation of paper emissions, and purchase and sale of dollar exchange at fixed 
rates by the Polish State Loan Bank were the means. 


aes G. La réforms monétaire en Pologne jusqu’au mots de mars 1984. 

. @Econ. Pol, May-June, 1924. Describes the economic disorganization re- 

allie from the depreciation of the Polish mark and the steps taken for its 
stabilization. 


Lacarra, A. Los bancos helvetioos. Rev. Nacional de Econ., año IX, num. 56. 
Pp. 4. ‘ 

Lavinorom, F. Short and long ratos of interest. Economica, Nov., 1924, Statis- 
tical analysis of relations between short-term and long-term rates of interest in 
the London money market. 


Lonior, J. Les banques. Rev. d’Ficon. Pol, March-April, 1924. Brief review of 
banking operations in France for, 1928. Year on the whole was profitable for 
banks. 


Muoscuun, W. Kreditinflation und Geldtheorie (Schluss). Archiv f. Soxlalwis. 
u. Soxialpolitik, June, 1924. Developing Knapp’s state theory of money, gives a 
theory of the influence of governmental credit operations on the economic system 
with special reference to war loans and their influence on the price level during 
the periods of borrowing and repaying the loans. 


Moxrerozre, M. Le clausole jinanztaris del nuovo trattato anglo-ruseo. Riv. 
Internaz., Oct., 1924. Pp. 11. 


Navize, M. European currencies and the gold standard. Jour. Pol. Econ., Oct, 
1924. Pp. 14, Restoration of the currencies of most continental European. 
countries would, at least during the neat few years, amount to the introduction 
of the gold-exchange standard, which practically means the adoption of a careful 
foreign exchange policy with the view of supporting the respective exchanges 
in the foreign financial centers. 


Paxrtartoni, M. Les caisses d'epargne et les banques. Riv. Bancaria, Nov., 1924. 
Pp. 20. Study of the conditions of saving and of the proper relation of the 
state to institutions for saving. 


Purwam, G. E. Oriticiem of the Federal Reserve's oredit policy answered. Am. 
Bankers Assoc. Jour., Nov., 1924. Opposes proposal that Federal Reserve Board 
sell securities as a means of raising interest rates. Flow of gold to this country 
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will be stopped when interest rates become so low in this country as to be un- 
attractive to Investors. 


Rom, F. J. Rural banks in Germany. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., July-Sept, 1924. 
Pp. 27. A useful deserlption of codperative rural banks in Germany, explaining 
organization, management, working resources, types of credit granted, commer- 
cial business, and relations with central institutions. 


Rovssrn, L. G. The present monetary régime in Egypt. L'Egypte Contemporaine 
(translation), Feb., 1924. Explains how Egypt was virtually placed on a gold 
exchange standard at beginning of the war and in 1916 on‘a sterling exchange 
basis when the Bank of England was no longer able to place gold at the disposal 
of the Bank of Egypt as cover for note issues. Advantages and disadvantages of 
the latter system are analyzed. - 


Sacx, A. Probleme der Geldreform in den baltisohen Staaten. Weltwirtsch. 
Archiv, April, 1924. An essay which served as expert advice at the financial 
conference of the Baltie states (Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania) and 
formed the basis of their. resolutions. Dr. Sack pleads for stabilization on a gold 
basis and discusses the possibilities of other systems. 


Scorr, F. J. Asoortaining unprofitable deposit dccounts. Trust Companies, Sept. 
1924. Describes the system employed by the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. Present low interest rates on loans and high rates on deposits make many 
accounts unprofitable. 


Scavratorn, The problem of the Australian exchenge. Bankers’ Mag. (London), 
Nov., 1924. There is a considerable premium in London on Australian exchange, 
ascribed in part to the shortage of currency in Australia on account of the policy 
of the Note Board, and in part to the persistent borrowing of the Australian 
states and commonwealth in London. 


Semize-Scumm, G. Hin Zeugnis der sohwedisohen Romantik über das Wesen dss 
Geldes. Zeitsch. f. Volkswirts. u. Sozialpolitik, IV Band, 46 Heft, 1924. A 
philosophical essay about money by K. J. L. Almquist, a romantic Swedish author 
of the first half of the nineteenth sty: translated into German by Seldler- 
Schmid. 


Sınma, H. Seasonal fluctuations in the Indian bank rate and the remedy. Bankers’ 
Mag. (London), Oct, 1924. Pp. 5. There are wide seasonal fluctuations of the 
bank rate in India on account of the movement. of the crops. Various ex- 
pedients in the way of increasing the volume and velocity of currency circulation 
have been employed but have not proved adequate. ` Stabilizing of exchange value 
of the rupee is advocated so that foreign capital may be attracted during the 
busy season to prevent fluctuations in the money rate. . 


Sxynen, C. New measures in the equation of exchange. Am. Econ. Rev., Dec, 
1924. Pp. 14. 


Sovpos, H. Difficultés monétaires du début du din-huttiame sièole (suite et fin). 
Jour. des Econ., Nov. 15, 1924. 


- Taicocme, G. N. Les banques codperatives des syndicats oworiers aux Etats-Unis. 
Rev. d'Econ. Pol, July-Aug., 1924. A comment on labor banks in the United 
States. The writer believes that they are destined to increase. It will be inter- 

. esting to observe, however, whether they do not themselves develop capitalistic 
methods. 


Trrerrs, C. S. The par remittance controversy. Am. Econ, Rev, Dec, 1924. 
. Pp. 19. 

Varerre, M. Lese théories de John Maynard Keynes sur la réforme monétaire. 
Rev. d'Econ, Pol, May-June, 1924. A summary of Keynes’ recent tract on 
Monetary Reform. The writer thinks that Keynes’ proposal of a managed cur- 
rency can be adopted only as a last resort. Objections to the scheme are listed. 
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Warrexscusmr, W. G. Studien zu einer quantitativsn Geldtheorie. Archiv f. 
Sozlalwis. u. Sozialpoltik, Aug., 1924. In applying mathematical and graphic 
methods the author gives special attention to the influence of the interest rate and 
the supply of and demand for credit. 


Wargora, J. P. American banks and American foreign trado. Harvard Bus, 
Rev., Oct. 1924. Pp. 6. American branch banks abroad have, on the whole, 
not been successful. American banks have lacked experience in foreign banking 
and in branch banking. 


Australia: the Commonwealth Bank bil-currency and exchange. Round Table, 
Dec., 1924. Describes new bill reorganizing the Commonwealth Bank. Changes 
do not fundamentally alter its character. Currency inflation during the war is 
described. The policy of the Notes Board since its appointment in 1921 appears 
to be to prevent any further inflation of the currency, but it has done little or 
nothing in the direction of actual deflation. 


Die Entwicklung des internationalen Geldmarktes und der Geldmdrkte einzelner 
Länder während des Jahres 1928. Jahrb. f. Natlonalék. u. Statistik, May-June, 
1924. A survey of the important financial developments in 1928, to be continued. 


The fifteenth annual convention of the American Bankers Association. Bankers’ 
Mag., Oct. 81, 1924. Pp. 85. Includes resolutions, reports, and addresses at the 
convention. 

Lhe progress of banking in Great Britain and Ireland during 1928. Bankers’ Mag. 
(London), Oct, Nov., 1924, I, Gives statistics of proportion of cash to callable 
liabilities. II, Analyzes the proportion of capital and reserves to deposits. 
Statistics show a marked decline since the beginning of the war, although a 
Ea increase in recent years. 


Public Finance 
, (Abstracts by Charles P. Huse) 


Baatu, H. A. State taxation of passenger automobiles. Nat. Munic. Rev, Nov, 
1924. Pp. 11. Taxation according to value is favored. 


Braxry, R. G. New government bond issue criticized, Annalist, Dec. 15, 1924. 
Pp. 2. Points out that the government will not be able for twenty years to con- 
vert these bonds into issues bearing a lower rate of interest. 


Bowwasnn, R. La réforme dea impôts looauw. Rev. de Science et de Légis., July- 
Aug., 1924. Pp. 26. Though a commission has been at work for several years, 
no legislation has yet been enacted to restore local finances to a sound basis. 


Canoux, G. Les finances publiques de FAlemagne. L’Econ. Franç, Nov. 1, 1924. 
Pp. 8. Finds an improvement in Germany’s financial situation. 


Corzrann, D. B. Some problems of taxation in Australia. Econ. Jour. (London), 
Sept., 1924. Pp. 11. The heavy demands made upon the commonwealth govern- 
ment by the war upset the harmony existing between federal and state finances, 


The Australian income tav. Quart. Jour. Econ., Nov., 1924. Pp. 
25. Examines the recommendations made by the commission of 1920 for bringing 
about a harmonious administration of federal and state Income taxes. 


Dovarsy, E. N. Proposing “a new tariff principle.” Protectionist, Dec., 1924. 
Pp. 10. Believes the enactment of the McNary-Haugen bill would upset the 
fundamental theory of protection. 

Exoronn, E. <Assesement and equalization in Kansas. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Oct, 
1924. Pp. 5. There ls a tendency to placo a higher valuation on small than on 
large pieces of realty. 


Fason, G. Imposte dirette ed indirette in Inghilterra, Francia ed Italia. Riv. 
Bancarla, Oct, 1924 Pp. 8. 
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‘ Gesso, G. DeF. La situation financière de la France ot un nouveau projet ' 
d'amortissement des dettes publiques. Rev. d’Kcon. Pol, July-Aug.,, 1924. Pp. 
ll. Finds in Rignano’s plan for imposing heavier inberitance taxes on property 
not ‘acquired by the efforts of the decedent, a method of paying off public 
debts, 


Haxe, C. D. The United States Board of Tax Appeals. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc, 
Nov., 1924. Pp. 8 Deseribes the organization of this new board in accordance 
with the Revenue act of 1924. 


Jèze, G. Leos sttretés réelles des emprunts publics. Rev. de Science et de Légis., 
July-Aug., 1924. Pp. 88. Gives the practice of various nations in Heiene speci- 
fied revenues as security for their debts. 


Key, A. L. Present taxation of life insurance in the United States. Econ. World, 
Nov. 1, 1924. Pp. 2. Believes that public policy does not justify the present 
high taxes. 

Kuve, W. I. The single-taw comples analyzed. Jour. Pol. Econ., Oct, 1924. Pp. 9. 


A discussion of the article by Professor H. G. Brown, appearing in the April 
issue of the Journal of Political Economy. 


Lever, E. A. Incomes taw and the investor. Fin. Rev. Rev., Oct.-Dec., 1924. Pp. 
4. Deals with certain facts relating to exemptions in the British income tax. 


Læs, A. Sur la politique douanière que doit sutore la France. L’Econ. Franç., 
Sept. 27, 1924. Pp, 8. Reviews the position of France in the iron, potash and 
textile industries, and warns against extreme protection. 


Liru, A. H. The Ilinois special assessment law, I. B. A: of A. Bull, Nov. 29, 
1924, Pp. 7. Shows wherein it has in some instances caused a loss to investors 
and makes suggestions for its amendment. 


Maatin, J. W. Tho administration of gasoline taxes in the United States. . Nat. 
Munic. Rev., Oct, 1924. Pp. 14. Expenses of collection are small. 


—. When overassessment means underassessment. Bull. Nat. Tax 
Assoc, Nov., 1924. Pp. 2 In Kansas where large estates are more lightly as- 
sessed than small ones, both, however, are assessed at less than their market 
value, in violation of the law. 


Pact, T. W. Our tarif troubles and the remedy. Am. Rev. Rev., Nov. 1924, 
Pp. 10. Believes the Tariff Commission should be.required to name the rates as a 
basis for congressional action. 


Presiscu, R. Determinación de la capandaă imponible—Método australiano de 
promedios, Rey. de Econ. Argentina, Aug., 1924. Pp. 14. Tells of the work 
of the Australian commission appointed to recommend a plan for a just dis- 
tribution of the tax burden. 


Rust, C. Le budget de 1985 et le crédit de la France. Rev. d’Econ. Pol, Sept.- 
Oct, 1924. Pp. 19. By finally balancing its budget, France will gain stability 
for its finances and the respect of the world. 


Ricutor, C. E. The comparative tax rates of 184 cities, 1984. Nat. Munic. Revy., 
Dec., 1924. Pp. 11. The increase in 1924 was slight. 


TERDENGE, H. Zur Geschichte der holländischen Steuern im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert. 
Vierteljahrsch. f. Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 1-2 Heft, 1924. Pp. 78. 
Tells of the problems arising from the apportionment of taxes and of the develop- 
ment of taxes on lend, property, chimneys, and consumption. 


Trvanont, J. La pressione delle imposte sui consumi della classe operaia nella 
nostra legislazione tributaria. Riv. Bancaria, Nov., 1924. Pp. I7. Calculates that 
the tax burden upon the working classes in Italy is almost the same as that on 
the people generally. 


N 
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Wuaruams, W. M. J. Le “British annual finance act,” 1984. Jour. des Econ, Oct. 
15, 1924. Pp. 9. Keeps the McKenna protective duties until August 1, 1925, 
and abolishes the duty on inhabited houses. 


Lo budget de 1925: une nouvelle communication du Ministre des Finances. L’Econ. 
Franç, Nov. 1924. Pp. 8. Tells of additions made to the budget such as ln- 
creases in the size of war pensions, in keeping with the higher cost of living. 


Recent improvement in European government finance. Commerce Mo., Dec., 1924. 
Pp. 11. A review of the various European countries shows progress made in 
stabilizing their currencies and in balancing their budgets. 


The quicksand of inheritance tases in tha U. 8. Econ. World, Dec, 1924. Pp. 2. 
(Reprinted from Commerce Monthly, Dec., 1924.) Until reforms can be made, 
every owner of property should consider the effect of existing laws on his estate. 


Insurance 
(Abstracts by F. E. Wolfe) 


Acxsrman, S. B. Industrial unemployment insurance. Manag. and Admin., Dec., 
1924. Pp. 8. Summary of unemployment insurance agreement of Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America with manufacturers of Chicago market, and defini- 
tions of unemployment and of industry, benefit period, contribution, experience 
rating, and the actuarial problem. 


Baumosntren, F. Psychotechnische Studie über die Berufseigenschaften der Ver- 
sicherungsagenten. Zeits. f. d. ges. Versicherungswis., Oct., 1924. Pp. 6. Con- 
siders practicability of psychological tests of qualifications for insurance agents. 


“Bex, H. Zur Versicherung erhöhter Risiken in Finnland. Leits. f. d. ges. Ver- 
sicherungswis., Oct, 1924. Pp. 10. A study of substandard risks for life in- 
surance. 


Crossy, F. N. Conditions and warranties in policies of insurance. Econ. World, 
Dec. 18, 1924. Pp. 2. (Reprinted from Bastern Underwriter, Nov. 28, 1924.) 
Emphasizes value of good faith and literal conformance to contract provisions, as 
basis of protection to companies and insured. 


Erster, A. Present status of old-age pension legislation in the United States. 
Labor Rev., Oct., 1924. Pp. 7. Cites recently renewed efforts toward con- 
structive legislation for the aged as shown by either the proposal or the enact- 
ment of old-age pension bills in several states. Showa need for pensions as an 
alternative for present inadequate and costly system of poor relief, summarises 
the laws already passed in Pennsylvania, Montana, and Nevada, and gives gist of 
lower court decision declaring the Pennsylvania act unconstitutional. 


Frevrvanp-Deerrus, J. Financial systems in social insurance. Intern. Lab. Rev., 
Oct., 1924. Pp. 28. Survey of the various risks which it is the object of social 
insurance to cover. Financial systems of reserve-building, or, “capitalization,” have 
been adopted, in France and Germany, varying with the risk and with the 
economic class to which the insured belong. 


Garene, W. W. The compensation rate-making problem in the light of the 1985-1984 
revision. Proc. Casualty Actuarial Society, May 28, 1924. Pp. 18. Describes 
technical problems and procedure in a general revision of compensation insurance 
rates. Accounts for departures from the theory of rate-making upon which the 
revision was based. 


Hanoy, E. R. Some random thoughts concerning fire insurance. Is a statistical 
basis for rating possible? Proc. Casualty Actuarial Society, May 28, 1924 Pp. 
16. Statistics as now collected are only indicative of the charges to be made in 
schedule-rating, and not conclusive. Lack of a common ground of classification 
makes loss statistics of little value. Insurance must provide continually for new 
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and untried hazards long before any experience is available or of value in rate 
making. 


Horrxax, F. L. Windstorm and tornado insurance. Econ. World, Oct. 18, 1924. 
Pp. 8. (Reprinted from the Spectator, N. Y., Oct. 9, 1924). Reconsiders briefly 
the whole subject of windstorm and tornado insurance in the light of recent 
experience. 


Luzeat, A. Das Problem der Versicherung im Lichte der Philosophie. Leits. 
f. d. ges. Versicherungswis. April, 1924. Pp. 10. A reasoned exposition of the 
origin and necessity of insurance as a means of adjustment to environment. 


Marrey, C. H. Some suggested amendments to the Assurance Companies act, 1909. 
Jour. Inst. Actuaries, July, 1924. Pp. 18. Proposes among other changes of a 
minor character for life companies to require separation of British and non- 
British business in both the revenue account and the valuation summary; a state- 
ment in full detail of how the values placed on assets are arrived at; and sub- 
mission to the Board of Trade of the affairs of apparently weak companies for 
actuarial examination. 


Mom, H. The selection of riske by both the agent and the medical departments of 
life insurance companies. Econ. World, Nov. 15, 1924. Pp. 2. Selection of risks 
whether by agents or by medical examiners has the same object. Each agent 
may exercise important selective power if alert and qualified. 


Prrwry, S. D. A review of the statistical problems of casualty companies. Proc. 
Casualty Actuarial Soc, May 28, 1924. Pp. 11. Considers complex statistical 
problems in rapidly developing casualty lines of insurance, and outlines methods 
of procedure for cotrdinating accounting records and experience data with a 
view to obtaining a master statistical plan. 


Ruswzixow, De. Das Privatversicherungswesen in der Union der sozialistischen 
Sowjetrepubliken. Zelts. f. d, ges. Versicherungswis., Oct, 1924. Pp. 12. Com- 
pulsory and voluntary insurance by the government operates in general on lower 
rates than did the joint-stock companies before the war. 


Szésrmanv, E. De engelska arbetsgivernas program för arbetslöshetsförsäkringens 
organisation. Soc. Med., no. 4, 1924. Pp. 5. Account of the plan of the English 
employers for unemployment insurance. 


Stem, O. Zum französischen Sozialverstcherungsentwurf. Zeits. f. d. ges, Ver- 
sicherungswis., Oct., 1924 Pp. 6. Discussion of provisions of proposed com- 
pulsory workmen’s insurance law, applicable to all hired laborers under sixty 
years whose annual earnings do not exceed 10,000 francs. 


Waxen, N. M. Oredit or insolvency insurance as developed in Great Britain. 
Econ. World, Oct. 11, 1924 Pp. 8. Analyzes the forms of policy and con- 
ditions of insurance against losses from credit transactions in the usual course 
of business with persons, firms or companies (called the debtors) in the event 
of Insolvency of any one or more of the debtors. Describes also the government’s 
dormant scheme of insurance against insolvency in overseas trade. 


Wrorney, A. W. and Ovrwarss, O. E. The past and the future of workmen's 
compensation rate-making. Proc. Casualty Actuarial Soc, May 23, 1924. Pp. 14, 
Determination of the relation between the rate-level and economic and industrial 
conditions, in such form that it can be used as a basis for forecasting, is the out- 
standing problem in workmen’s compensation rate making today. Outlines pro- 
blem, gives the fundamental equation, and suggests possible ways of attack. 


Wriszams, F. J. Fire insurance practice in South America. Econ. World, Nov. 
8, 1924. Pp. 8. Reviews briefly the fire Insurance policy conditions in use in 
Argentina, Brasil, and Chill, and shows the more striking features of the gov- 
ernmental regulation of insurance companies in South America. 
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—— Fire insurance practice in South America. Econ. World, Nov. 22, 
1924. Pp.2. Brief general description of rate-making organizations and specially 
hasardous risks of important industries of leading South American countries. 


` Mortality experience of government life annuitants, 1900-1980. Jour. Inst. Actuar- 
ies, July, 1924. Pp. 15. By the government actuary and the actuary to the 
National Debt Commissioners. Rate of mortality is still diminishing, but on 
data at hand cannot express any positive opinion'on the rate of decline. Values 
of annuities as computed from the experience of the period may properly be 
increased by 4 per cent for female lives and 8 per cent for male lives. 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 
(Abstracts by George B. Mangold) 


Broventron, G. M. Maternity and infant welfare work in India. Indian Jour. 
Econ., July, 1924. Relates some rather astounding conditions in respect to the 
death rate in India. According to author’s figures more than one and a half 
million infants died in the year 1921. In one city the infant mortality rate was 
876 per thousand, while in Bombay the rate for Hindoos of low caste was 622 
per thousand, There is also a tremendous maternal mortality. The standards 
of, midwifery practice are so Jow that they add greatly to this mortality. Welfare 
work has, however, begun and private efforts are supplementing the service of 
public agencies. National Baby Week, which has been celebrated throughout In- 
dia, seems to mark the beginning of a new era. 


Cann, R. D. Civilian vocational rehabilitation. Jour. Pol. Econ. a Dec, 1924. 
Describes the Civilian Rehabilitation law enacted by Congress, and presents 
material in respect to the work accomplished by a number of states, In the states 
that have accepted the provisions of the law, only a small proportion of the 
handicapped persons have been rehabilitated. The last Congress made no appro- 
priation under the law, and at present the states must act independently in order 
to carry on this work. 


Guxzerre, J. M. Poverty and relief in North Dakota. Quart. Jour. Univ. of No. 
Dak., June, 1924. Detailed information as to the amount of poor relief granted 
in North Dakota, and summary of important local provisions for the public sup- 
port of the poor. Under the state Mothers’ Pension law, more than $825,000 was 
expended in a year. Great advance has also been made in child welfare legislation. 


Kuaimann, F. A state census of mental defectives. Jour. Delinquency, Sept.- 
Nov., 1928. Pp. 247-262, Pp. 15. Writer suggests a continnous school census 
for the rating of school children. He would use group tests, but follow them with 
individual examinations in all cases in which mental deficiency is revealed by 
the initial tests. He estimates the annual cost of such a census at about 850,000. 
The results would of course be worth many times that figure. The facts which 
such a census would reveal would stimulate the care of mental defectives and 
eventually reduce the number, 


Lyon, C. E.’ Methods used to relieve unemployment in Great Britain. Econ. 
' World, Nov. 22, 1924. The “emergency dole” system of relieving the unemployed 
problem has not definitely pointed the way to a better plan. The method has been 
unsatisfactory and a large number of persons have been granted relief. In 
the shipbuilding industry in December, 1928, 84 per cent of the workers 
were unemployed, but in many industries unemployment has decreased since then. 
In other industries, however, such as coal, iron, cotton and liquor, unemployment 
has increased. The number still out of work is estimated as 1,200,000 persons. 


Mothers’ pensions (endowment of motherhood). Bibliography no. 28, Bull. British 
Library of Pol. Sci, Aug, 1924. Bibllography consists of books, pamphlets, 
periodical articles and official publications listed separately. The list is far from 
complete, but is nevertheless valuable. 
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Statistics 
(Abstracts by Bruce D. Mudgett) 


Barnen, J. H. Forecasting the underlying oyoles. Manag. and Admin., Dec, 1924. 
Pp. 6. Forecasting for a given firm cannot be done by following any single 
general curve. It requires knowledge of the separate movements in time of 
various phases of the business, such as purchases, stocks, costs, prices, production, 
etc. 


Boxe, H. Démographie de V Afrique Française du Nord aw début du vingtième 
sigole. Jour. Soc. de Stat. de Paris, Oct, 1924 Pp. 17. An evaluation of the 
statistics of births, deaths, marriage, divorce, and migration in Algeria, Tunis 
and Morocco. 


Canoux, G. Statistique et paiw sociale. Jour. Soc. Stat. de Paris, Nov., 1924. 
Pp. 11. Discussion of private plans for insurance against hazards of illness, old 
age, maternity, etc. 


Cann, E. Oost-of-living statistics of the United States Bureau of Labor Statisttos 
and the National Industrial Conference Board. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc. Dec., 
1924. Pp. 24. A detailed comparison as to sources of materials, commodities 
included and weights used. Reason for differences between the two is found 
in the methods of securing prices, the bureau method being distinctly superior. 


Cox, G. V. Price tndewes in the United States. Univ. Jour. Business, June, 1924. 
Pp. 25, Brief description of the currently published index numbers in the United - 
States, in the fields of wholesale prices and cost of living. 


Doveras, P. Is the family of five typical? Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc, Sept, 1924. 
Pp. 15. A statistical study of the question based on data from England, 
France, Belgium, India and the United States. The answer is negative. 


Fisuen, I. Revision of the weekly indew number. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc. Sept., 
1924, Pp. 12. Weights have been revised and are now based on quantities sold 
in 1919 (data of Bureau of Labor Statistics); coal and spot cotton are added 
to the list of commodities. Comparisons are given to show the influence of these 
changes; the entire list of commodities now used and their weights are given; 
also graphic comparisons with Crumps (London), Gibsons, Duns, Bradstreets, 
and United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Frox, A. W. The census of production, Jour. Royal Stat. Soc, May, 1924. Pp. 
40. A discussion of the British census of production In 1907 and its comparison 
with similar censuses in the, United States, Canada, Australia, and other coun- 
tries. 


Grirren-Moson, W. Konstruktion seiner Usebsrlebensordung für die Stadt Bern. 
Zeitsch. f. Schweiz. Statistik u. Volkswirts., no. III, 1924. Pp. 19. Mortality 
tables for the city of Berne, based on deaths 1919-1922, and population census 
Dec. 1, 1920. The author gives his complete method of construction, formulas, 
and final tables. 


Hansen, A. H. Wholesale prices, 1801-1840. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept. 1924. 
Pp. 4. A recaleulation of previously published data using the geometric mean 
and median and a comparison with an index of British prices published by Mr. 
Silberling. 


Kwo, W. I. An improved method for measuring the toäional faotor. Jour. Am. 
Stat. Assoc, Sept, 1924. Pp. 18. The method involves fitting a free-hand 
curve to the graph of the actual observations and taking percentage deviations 
of the observations from this curve. The results, giving a ratio for each month 
of each year, showed great irregularity and the series of ratios for each month 
was then smoothed by means of a nine-period moving median. These figures, 
adjusted so that those for the twelve months of any year totalled twelve, repre- 
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sent the final normal seasonal indices for each year. The outstanding merit of the 
method, says the author, is that it gives “a separate seasonal index for each year 
during the period.” i 


m, Principles underlying the isolation of cycles and trends. Jour. 
Am. Stat. Assoc, Dec. 1924. Pp. 8 Devoted mainly to methods of removing 
trends; objections are raised to fitting by least squares and arguments advanced 
in favor of the moving median. 


Kirn, F. Methods of caloulating indew numbers. Intern. Lab. Rev, Aug, 1924. - 
Pp. 27. Devotes attention to the relationship between price changes and changes 
in consumption, one of the most difficult problems with which index number 
theory is confronted. But it may be doubted whether he has found the solution. 
He says, “If a commodity is twice as dear as another, only one half as much 
of it is consumed.” This “law” is applied to necessities and not to luxuries. 
He arrives at the conclusion that the simple arithmetic mean of price relatives 
is the proper measure of the relationship of price changes to changes” in con- ` 
sumption. 


Korr, E. W. Statistics in the service of insurance administration. Econ. World, 
Nov. 29, 1924. Pp. 4. Considers the problems which will face the administrative 
statistician and actuary and the training which he will require—in broad outline, 
the work of the Educational Committee of the Casualty Actuarial Society. 


Kurrraszag, M. Die wesentlichen Ergebnisse der Viehzdhlung vom 1 Oktober 1988, 
thre Vergleichbarkeit mit früheren Zdhlungen und dis Entwicklung der Fish- 
zucht in den Jahren 1988 und 1983 in Preussen. Zeitschr. des Preuss, Stat. 
Landesamts, 64 Jahrg., 1924. Pp. 19. Gives figures for cattle, hogs, sheep and 
goats for the specified dates and comments briefly on changes and their signifi- 
cance. 


Lane, M. B. Three years’ progress in ourrent business statistics. Jour. Am. Stat. 
Assoc, Dec, 1924. Pp. 7. Brief account of the development to date of the 
efforts of the department of commerce to publish current business statistics. 


Lava, E. The organisation of international statistics based on the results of re- 
searches carried out with the assistance’ of agricultural bookkeeping. Intern. 
Rev. Sci. and Practice of Agri, July-Sept., 1924. Pp. 5. Author outlines briefly 
bookkeeping methods for farmers for obtaining data of returns on capital out- 
lay and profits to farmer that will make international comparisons possible. 


MoFarı, R. J. The higher cost of food in Massachusetts. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
Sept., 1924.: Pp. 15. The claim is said to be well-founded that food prices are 
higher in Massachusetts, and generally ‘in the industrial sections of the East, than 
in other parts of the cones and the chief cause is said to be in methods of 
marketing. 


Mice, M. E. La restauration des régions dévastées et la question des raparation: 
Jour: Soc, Stat. de Paris, Oct, Nov., 1924. Pp. 8; 11. 


Mirs, F.C. The measurement of correlation and the problem of sstimation. Jour. 
Am. Stat. Assoc, Sept., 1924. Pp. 28. Author proposes a generalized measure 
of correlation analogous to the Pearsonian “r” and calculated from deviations 
from curves of regression other than linear. Easy methods of calculation of this 
“index of correlation” or “p” as the author proposes to call it, are derived and 
analysis is illustrated by application to three different curves fitted to price and 
production of oats, these three cases involving the assumptions respectively of 

’ arithmetic, geometric and harmonic dispersion of errors of estimate. A good 
discussion is given of the interpretation of the standard error of estimate in 
each of the three cases. 


Monrpecar, E. A method of handling curvilinear correlation for any number of 
variables, Jour. Am. Stat, Assoc, Dec, 1924. Pp. 28. Reasoning on lines 
similar to F. C. Mills (See Journal for Sept., 1924) but working independently, 
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the author derives an index of curvilinear correlation mathematically identical 
with that of the former. He, however, foregoes the direct analysis of this index 
for use with time series of economic data, because of the small number of cases 
that must generally be used, and because with four or five independent variables 
and parabolas of the second or third order used to express the relationship of 
each to the dependent variable, the number of normal equations would be large | 
in proportion to the number of observations and a spurious correlation would 
therefore result. He develops, therefore, a method of obtaining net regression 
curves by a process of recessive approximations based upon curves fitted free- 
hand to derivations of residuals from net linear regression lines. 


Moorse, Banon. L’ajustement du change auw priv intérieurs. Jour, de Soc. Stat. 
de Paris, Oct., Nov., 1924. Pp. 8; 6. Maintains that exchange rates are correctly 
adjusted to internal prices when the exchange ratio is the same as the ratio 
of index numbers of prices in the two countries. Figures given, making these 
comparisons for United States and France monthly 1919 to 1924. 


Neate, E. P. A New Zealand study in natality. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 
1924. Pp. 14. A very thorough exposition of New Zealand facts as to fecundity, 
sex ratios at birth, illegitimacy and “prejudiced” birth, multiple and still-births. 


Nrare, E. P. and Sommenvinrr, D. M. Y. A shortened interpolation formula.for 
certain types of data. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc, Dec., 1924. Pp. 2. 


Prazopy, L, E. Growth curves and railway trafic. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 
1924. Pp. 8. Gompertz and Makeham curves fitted, both by summation method 
and by method of moments, to railway traffic 1890-1922 for eastern, western, and 
southern districts, Best results obtained from Gompertz curve fitted by sum- 
mation method. y 

Rosc, J. Value of accurate statistics in accident work. Mo. Labor Rev, Dec, 
1924. Pp. 5. A plea for correct and comparable information in all the states 
in industrial accidents. 

SxNyoer, C. A new clearings indew of business for fifty years. Jour. Am. Stat. 
Assoc. Sept. 1924. Pp. T. Bank clearings outside New York, 1875 to date, are 
corrected for price factor by dividing them by the author’s new index of the 
general price level. To the resulting series a trend curve is fitted mathematically 
and the percentage deviations of the series from this curve comprise the clearings 
index of business. Interesting conclusions: (1) the amplitude has been steadily 
“damping down”; (2) there is no definite period or cycle; and (8) “fluctuations 
of trade have little or no relation to changes in the general level of prices..,.” 


—~-———-. Now measures of the business cycle. Harvard Bus. Rev, Oct, 
1924. Pp. 7%. Describes in some detail the new 50-year clearings index of business 
activity constructed by the New York Federal Reserve Bank and its high corre- 
lation with two other indices constructed by the same organization, viz., the 
“volume of trade” index and the fyerpcity, of turnover of bank deposits” index 
of business activity. 

. New measures in the equation of exchange. Am. Econ. Rev., 
Dec, 1924. Pp. 15. Making use of his new measures of the business cycle, viz. 
velocity of bank deposits, volume of trade and index of the general price level, 
for each of which he now has independent measures; the author studies their 
relation in the equation of exchange. Among his conclusions tentatively stated, 
are (1) changes in volume of trade and in velocity of circulation, being generally 
synchronous and of equal magnitude, are not normally factors influencing the 
general price level; and (2) that “with due allowance for the normal secular 
growth of trade, effectively M = P.” 

Sourz, G. Wage indexes and price indewes. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc, Dec, 1924. 
Pp. 2. Objects that wage indexes are based on time-labor unit and therefore 
do not measure labor efficiency, but apparently misinterprets use made by Snyder 
of a wage index in construction of an index of general price level. 
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Vannrruive, H. B. and Ceum, W. L. The relation of a public utility to the business 
cycle, II. Harvard Bus. Rev., Oct, 1924 Pp. 11. Illustrates how current 
methods of analyzing time series into trend, seasonal, and cyclical elements, can 
be applied to individual business. Application is here made to subdivisions of an 
electric company—to its lighting, and to its power service. 


Wesrencsann, H. Statistikens Fremiid. Nat. ök. Tids., no. 5, 1924. Pp. 12. Sur- 
veys the progress made in the fleld of statistics in recent years and points out 
the possibilities and need of an even wider application of statistical methods. 


Wuucox, W. F. The relation of the United States to international statistics. 
Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept, 1924. Pp. 14. Historical account of international 
coöperation in statistics which is not altogether to-the credit of the United States. 


Worxıxa, H. Monthly pig tron production, 1884-1908: an analysis of a problem in 
correlation. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1924. Pp. 6. Data on capacity of 
furnaces in blast 1884-1902, used by Miss Myers to estimate monthly pig iron 
production for these years, reworked by taking into consideration the. length of 
each month. 


Bulletin Mensuel de POffice Permanent, Institute International de Statistique, Oct., 
Nov., 1924. Contains monthly statistics for many countries on wholesale and re- 
tail prices, cost of living, mineral production, exchange rates, etc. 


International mortality tables.’ Zeitschr. f. Schweiz. Stat. u. Volkswirts. no. III, 
1924. Pp. 4 The Swiss Federal Bureau of Statistics gives tables for males and 
females for Switzerland, Germany, France, Austria, Italy, England and Wales, 

~ Holland, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, Finland, United States, Japan, Australia, 
and India. 


DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 


Industries and Commerce 


Trapine ry Grain Fururges.—The most ambitious publication yet issued 
by the Grain Futures Administration, which has now for nearly two years 
had general supervision over the grain futures markets at Chicago and else- 
where throughout the United States, is its annual report for the year 
ending June 80, 1924 (U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, 1924, pp.’ 
76). This gives a complete account of the work that has been done in carry- 
ing the Grain Futures act into effect, with detailed explanation of the 
government regulations which have been established, but with more special 
emphasis on the information that has been obtained and upon the uses 
which are made and can be made of this information. It includes con- 
siderable statistical data hitherto unpublished, with 51 tables, and 7 charts. 
There is a table of contents, an index of tables, and a system of descriptive 
titles and sub-titles designed to make it comparatively easy for any reader 
to locate easily the topics of special interest to himself. 

C. E. P. 


In the Annual Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 1924 (Washington, ` 
pp. 96) a detailed account is given of the work of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and the improvements which have been made in this line of 
investigation. 

‘The Grain Dealers National Association (821 Gardner Bldg., Toledo, 
O.) has printed a brief presented to the President’s Agricultural Com- 
mission on January 22, 1925, on The Grain Trade (pp. 82). 


The federal Department of Agriculture has for distribution, as a separ- 
ate from Yearbook 1928, bulletin no. 896 on the Utilization of Our Lands: 
for Crops, Pasture, and Forests, by L. C. Gray and others (Washington, 
pp. 416-508). 

The Department of Commerce in its Trade Promotion Series has issued 
no. 7, International Trade in Leaf and Manufactured Tobacco, by T. L. 
Hughes (Washington, 1925, pp. 299). 

The Fourth Annual Report of the Federal Power Commission, 1924, 
contains a summary of power development by public agencies, customer 
ownership, and federal government ownership (Washington, pp. 245). 


The Twelfth Annual Report of the Secretary of Commerce devotes some 
twenty pages to the elimination of national waste (Washington, 1924, pp. 
202). . 

Part 8 of the hearings before the House Select Committee to Inquire 
into the Operations, Policies, and Affairs of the United States Shipping 
Board and the United States Emergency Corporation has been printed 
(pp. 1679-2448). 

The Bureau of Railway Economics has reprinted from the Railway Age 
of January 8, 1925, A Statistical Review of the Railroad Year 1924, by J. 
H. Parmelee (Washington, pp. 24). i 
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The Annual Report of the Port of New York Authority, issued January 
24, 1925 (New York, 1925, pp. 58) contains some interesting paragraphs 
with charts on the distributing cost of food stuffs. It is illustrated by 
conditions in New York City. 


Fairchild Publications (8 East 18th St., New York) have prepared 
charts showing price fluctuations of garments, and the relation between 
prices of garments made of standard fabrics, suits, overcoats, woolen and 
worsted suitings. 


Labor 


The federal Bureau of Labor Statistics has issued: i 
No. 856, Productivity Costs in Common-Brick Industry, by. William F. 
Kirk (Washington, October, 1924, pp. 71). 
No. 862, Wages and Hours of Labor in Foundries and Machine Shops, 
1923 (September, 1924, pp. 120). 
No. 875, Safety Code for Laundry Machinery and Operations (October, 
1924, pp. 12). 
The Women’s Bureau has issued: ' 
` No. 89, Domestic Workers and Their Employment Relations, a study 
based on the records of the Domestice Efficiency Association of 
Baltimore, Maryland, by Mary V. Robinson (Washington, 1924, 
pp. 87). 
No. %0, State Laws Affecting Working Women, with special reference 
to hours, minimum wage, and home work (1924, pp. 58). ° 


There has been reprinted from the Monthly Labor Review a pamphlet 
on Woman and Child Labor, a list of references compiled by Laura A. 
Thompson, librarian in the United States Department of Labor (pp. 71- 
101). 

Part II of the Annual Report on the Statistics of Labor in Massachu- 
setts for the Year Ending November 30, 1924, contains the twenty-third 
annual directory of labor organizations in Massachusetts (pp. 52). 


The following annual reports dealing with labor have been received: 

Nineteenth Biennial Report of the Colorado Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1988-1924 (Denver, 1925, pp. 55). 

Fifth Biennnial Report of the Commissioner of Labor of Nevada, 1988- 
1924 (Carson City, 1925, pp. 60). 

Report of the Department of Labor of Canada for the Year Ended 
March 31, 1924 (Ottawa, 1925, pp. 186). 

General Report of the Minister of Public Works and Labor of the 
Province of Quebec for the Year Ending June 80, 1984 (Quebec, 1924, 
pp. 182). 

The Department of Labor of the State of New York has issued among 
its Special Bulletins: 

No. 127, Some Social and Economic Effects of Work Accidents to Women, 
a study of 500 women compensated for permanent partial in- 
‘ies (Albany, Nov., 1924, pp. 67). 
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No. 182, The Trend of Child Labor in New York State, a supplementary 
report for 1928 (November, 1924, pp. 8). 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking - 


The hearings before the House Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, held March 29 and April 9 and 10, 1924, on the Postal Savings 
System have been printed (Washington, 1924, pp. 105). 

Public Finance 

The following annual reports dealing with finance and taxation have been 
received: 

Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the 
Finances for the Year Ended June 30, 1924 (Washington, 1924, pp. 451). 

Eighth Annual Report of the United States Tariff Commission, 1924 
(Washington, 1924, pp. 87). 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the Year 
Ended June 30, 1924 (Washington, 1924, pp. 219). 

Seventh Annual Report of the War Finance Corporation, for the Year 
Ended November 80, 1984 (Washington, 1925, pp. 24). 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the State Auditor of Arizona, Fiscal Year 
Ending June 80, 1294 (Phoenix, 1924, pp. 58). 

Proceedings of the State Board of Equalization of Arizona, 1924 
(Phoenix, Board of Directors of State Institutions, 1924, pp. 77). 

Report of the Tax Commissioner of Connecticut for 1983 and 1984 
(Hartford, 1924, pp. 176). 

Fifth Annual Report of the Taz Commission of Illinois, 1983 (Spring- 
field, 1924,. pp. 817). 

Fourteenth Annual Report of the New Hampshire State Tax Commission, 
1924 (Concord, 1924, pp. 185). 

Annual Report of the New York State Taz Commission, 1928 (Albany, 
1924, pp. 585). 

Biennial Report of the Commissioner of Tazes of the State of Ver- 
mont for the Term Ending June 80, 1924 (Montpelier, 1924, pp. 160). 

Seventeenth Annual Report of the Statistics of Municipal Finances of 
Massachusetts, November 80, 1922—-March 81, 1923 (Boston, Commissioner 
of Corporations and Taxation, 1924, pp. 801). 


There has been prepared for the use of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means in pamphlet form, Comparison of the Hevenue Acts of 1921 and 
1924 with index (Washington, pp. 242). 


The Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress has pre- 
pared a pamphlet on Taxation of Incomes, Corporations and Inheritances 
in Canada, Great Britain, and France (Washington, 1924, pp. 83). 


NOTES 


At the last meeting of the Ammnican Economic Association, it was voted 
that the nominating committee for 1925 should be appointed at least six 
months in advance of the next annual meeting. In accordance with this 
vote, President Young has appointed the following committee: E. R. A. 
Seligman (chairman), J. M. Clark, E. E. Day, F. A. Fetter, H. B. Gardner. 
Suggestions with respect to nominations of officers for next year should 
be sent to the chairman, Professor Seligman, Columbia University. 


The following names have been added to the membership of the Ammrican 
Economic Association since the first of November: 


Albers, C. A. White Motor Co., Cleveland, O. 

Allen, I., 657 E. 18th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Anderson, M., Women’s Bureau, Dept. of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
Anderson, P. R., 9141 Houston Ave., Chicago, Tl. 

Arndt, K. M., Creighton University, Omaha, Neb. / 
Babcock, F. M., 140 S. Dearborn St, Chicago, IL 

Baldwin, C. E.„ Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C. 
Beckers, W. K., 1067 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Beckett, H. P., 112 North Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Beckett, S. E., University of Chicago, Chicago, TI. ý 
Beckner, B. R., 5548 Drexel Ave., Chicago, IN. 

Belden, W. H., 2188 Neil Ave., Columbus, O. 

Bellerby, J. R., League of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Best, E. Lo Women’s Bureau, Dept. of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
Bigham, T. C., 712 East Ninth St., Bloomington, Ind. 

Bizzell, W. B„ A. and M. College of Texas, College Station, Tex. 
Blough, J. R., Manchester College, North Manchester, Ind. 

Bobiman, H. W., 1000 Twentieth St., Des Moines, Ia. 

Borden, N. H., 17 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

Bosland, C. C., 818 Lincoln Ave. Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Bowman, C. A., Albright College, Myerstown, Pa. 

Branson, Fi. C., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Brooks, C. C., 161 West Tenth Ave. Columbus, O. . 
Burr, L. J., R. 4, Ripon, Wis. C 

Camp, C. B., Butler College, Indianapolis, Ind, 

Carroll, J. F., 2920 Brattleboro St. Des Moines, Ia. 

Chaplin, J. M., 11620 Longwood Drive, Chicago, II 

Chapman, E. P., 218 Broad St. Oneida, N. Y. 

Chassee, L. J., Columbia University, School of Business, New York City. 
Cherington, H. E., 78 E. Como Ave, Columbus, O. 

Chung, L., 1166 W. North St, Decatur, IL. 

Clague, E., 1808 Rowley Ave., Madison, Wis. 

Conn, J. E., 708 Woodward Ave, Beloit, Wis. 

Conner, P., 754 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 

Correll, E., Goshen College, Goshen, Ind. , 

Cousens, J. A, 207 Suffolk Road, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Cowan, D. R. G., University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. > 

Craig, D. R., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Crosby, G. R., Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Crossman, L. T., 9118 Commercial Ave. Chicago, Il. 

Cummins, E. E., Burbank Road, Wooster, O. 

Davies, G. R., University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 
Davis, J. Lay St. Louls University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Deglman, G. A., Rockhurst College, Troost Ave. and 58rd St, Kansas City, Mo. 
Dell, B, Box 205, Princeton, N. 

Demmery, J., State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 

Dickey, O. J., 2788 Mary St, Omaha, Neb. 

Edie, L. D., Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Ellsworth, J. O., Agricultural College, Ithaca, N. `Y. 
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Fennelly, J. F., Graduate College, Princeton, N. J. 

Ferrer, Sister Vincent, O. S. D, Rosary College, River Forest, IL 
Fields, M. J., 708 Pearl Ave., Morgantown, W. Va. 

Finn, W. L., University of Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. 

Fossum, P. R., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Foscue, A. W., Jr., 509 E. Jefferson St, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Fowler, E. J., 72 W. Adams St, Chicago, IN. 

Fritscher, L., Bureau of Agricultural Economies, Washington, D. C. 
Furukawa, Y., 14 So. Orchard St, Madison, Wis. 

Gardner, W. R., 82 Conant Hall, Oxford St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Gile, B. M., Untversity Farm, St. Paul, Minn. ' 

Gould, H. H., 7 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, IU. 

Graves, L. W., 298 Nassau St, Princeton, N. J. 

Gray, E. R., 1921 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 

Green, J., c/o Vesper-Buick Auto Co., Grand Ave, St. Louis, Mo. 
Haber, W. G. 806 pbell St., Madison, Wis. : 
Hansen, C. F., c/o W. T. Grant Co., 28 W. 28rd St, New York City. 
Haring, D. G., 29 Sanal Cho, Ushigome, Tokyo, Japan, 

Harmon, D. B., 25th and Cass Sts., Omaha, Neb. 

Harris, G. W., 2411 Homan, Waco, Tex. 

Harris, R. B., University of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 

Haun, W. H., 2489 Eastwood Ave., Chicago, IN. 

Heilman, E. A., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hendel, J., 8488 Portland Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hendrix, E. L., 885 S. Central Park Blvd., Chicago, Tl. 

Herbst, A., 1865 Franklin Ave., Columbus, O. 

Hilgert, J. R., 419 W. 115th St, New York City. 

Hope, J., Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga. 

Howe, C. B., 605 Delaware St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Irving, H. S., 1128 Hyde Park Blvd., Chicago, Tl. 

Jorgensen, E. O., 1846 Altgeld St., Chicago, Ill. 

Karickhoff, O. E., Box 405, Buckhannon, W. Va. 

Kattenhorn, A. W., 195 Broadway, New York City. 

Klausner, G., 5789 Pershing Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Klee, M., 1840 East 48th St, Chicago, IN. 

Kneeland, H., U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Kondratieff, N. D., Konjunctural Institute, Dinka 9, Moscow, Russia. 
Kuhimann, C. B., 4026 Vincent Ave, So. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kuznets, S. T., 747 Coster St, Bronx, New York City. 

Lane, M. B., Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 

Larkin, T. E., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Lear, J. M., Box 727, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Levin, V. E., 886 Miss. St, Lawrence, Kan. 

Lichtstern, A. J., 967 The Rookery, Chicago, IIL 

Loughlin, H. H., Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, N. Y. 

Lowe, J. A., Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McCabe, G. K., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

McCarthy, M. F., 8744 E. Frambes Ave, Columbus, O. 

McCluer, F. L, Fulton, Mo. 

McCracken, D., 979 Seventeenth Ave, S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Martin, P. E., Beloit, Wis. 

Merry, G. N., 41, Linnaean St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Meyer, J. W., 228 S. 5ist St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mez, J., University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

Mitebell, J. P., Jr., 800 McKinley Ave, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Mighell, A., 702 Ash Ave., Ames, Ia. 

Moehlenpah, M., Edgerton, Wis. 

Montgomery, D. E. 1420 Mound St., Madison, Wis. 

Moore, W. H., University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Morehouse, E. W., 205 Prospect Ave., Madison, Wis. 

Morrow, W. E., 416 S. Holden St., parr noig, Mo. 
Morishita, M., Esashimachi, Higashiku, Osaka, Japan. 
Nieman, L. W., Milwaukee Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Notestein, F. W., 212 University Ave. Ithaca, N.- Y. 
Nystrom, P. H., 888 Main St., Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
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Ogan, R. W., 829 Nineteenth Ave, Columbus, O. 
Orten, M. D., University of Missouri, School of Mines, Rolla, Mo. 
Parish, B. E., 1616 M. St, Havelock, Neb. 
Parsch, W. F., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pasel, L., 106 Slocum Hall, Syracuse niversity, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Pennoyer, C. H., 176 Newbury St, Boston, Mass. 
Peterson, G. S., 1889 S. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Peterson, O. G, 1504 Downtown Y. M. C. A, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Peterson, R., 806 College St, Iowa City, Ia. 
Pooley, W. Vv. 2288 Sherman ”Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
Pryor, M. Economics De e University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Raskob, J. J., Claymont, 
Reeder, C., 412 W. Ninth Ave, Columbus, O. 
Reitman, B. L., 748 Cornelia Ave, Chicago, Il. 
” Reyer, K. D, ‘Ohio University, Athens, O. 
Rhoads, W. R, 910 S. Michigan Ave, Chicago, I. 
Rich, C: L. Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchel, S. D. 
Roewer, G. E., Jr., 1787 Cambridge St, Cambridge, Mass. 
Roman, F. W, 226 West 47th St, New York City. 
Russell, W. L., 9424—220th St, Queens, Lon Island, N. Y. 
Salvesen, H. K. 89 Brattle St, Cambridge, Mass 
Sanders, J. T., Oklahoma A. & M. Colleges $ Stillwater, Okla. 
Saposs, D. J., Brookwood, Katonah, N. 
Sauerman, J. "A, 488 South Clinton St., Chi y TL. 
Scattergood, J. H., 855 Bourse, Philadel 
Schaffner, J. H., 4819 Greenwood Ave., cones 
Scheer, C. H. E, 60 Wall St., New York Ci 
Schierman, J. i 2782a Osage St, St. Louis, Mo. 
Shynn, D. S., P. O. Box A, Reward, Calif. x 
Simons, A. M., 2819 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Il. 
Smith, G. C, 10410 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Smith, H. T, Fairfield, Ia. 
Spafford, W. F., 868 S. Union St., Burlington, Vt. z 
Spaulding, A. M., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Stark, W. R., 1916 Willard Courts, Seventeenth St., Washington, D.C 
Stevens, E. O., 65 Prospect St, Nutley, N. J. 
stitt, L., 5 Auburn Ave., Columbus, O 
Stratton, H. J, 5546 University Ave., Chicago, Tl. 
Swift, H. H., Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
Tao, W. F. Peking Students Savings Bank, National Univ., Peking, China. 
Taylor, H., 540 W. 128d St, New York City. 
Thompson, C. W., 607 West Elm St. Urbana, Il. 
Tolman, R. §., Box 587, University “of Tliinols, Urbana, I. 
Troxell, J. P., Sterling Hall, Madison, Wi 
Vivian, W. S., 72 W. Adams St, maa 
Voltz, P. W., c/o Brookmire Economic Service, 68 E. Washington St, Chicago, I. 
Ward, F. B., 914 Fulton St., Chester, Pa. 
Waugh, A. E, Box 88, Storrs, Conn, 
Whalen, O. Le 604 S. Sixth St, Champaign gn, I. 
Wheeler, J. L, Youngstown Public brary, Youngstown, O. 
White, C. P., ‘Wharton School, Univ. of Pa., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wiecking, E. H., Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D. C. 
Willard, N. P., 524 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 
Winslow, E. A. West View Park, Riverside, Conn, 
Wyngarden, H., 605 Grove St., East Lansing, Mich. 
Young, E. R., "229 W. Eleventh Ave, Columbus, O. 
Young, W. H., 906 Grove St., Jacksonville, TIL 
Zimmerman, C. C, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 
Zimrring, O., 440 So. Dearborn St, Chicago, Tl. 


Prizes have been awarded in the Hart Schaffner & Marx prise essay 
contest for 1924 to the following: Class A, first prize, $1,000, to George 
Ward Stocking, assistant professor of economics at Dartmouth College, for 
a study entitled “The oil industry and the competitive system”; second 
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prize, $500, to C. B. Kuhlmann, professor of economics at Hamline Uni- 
veristy, for a study entitled “The development of the flour milling industry” ; 
honorable mention to Mildred Hartsough, instructor in economic history at 
the University of Minnesota, for a study entitled “Development of the twin 
cities, Minneapolis and St. Paul, as a metropolitan center’; honorable 
mention to Gladys Louise Palmer, professor of economics at Hollins College, 
for a study entitled “A study on labor. relations in the lace and lace cur- 
tain industries of the United States.” Class B, first prize, $800, to George 
Inch Emery, Harvard College, 1924, for a study entitled “The seasonal 
movement of the New York discount rate, 1881-1914.” 


Amherst College announces that appointments to the Amherst Memorial 
fellowships for the study of social, economic, and political institutions will 
be made in May, 1925, for the academic years 1925-26, 1926-27; also an 
appointment for a fellowship for the academic years 1926-27, 1927-28. 
Applications will be received until March 20, 1925. Inquiries may be made 
to the secretary of the committee, Paul H. Douglas, care of President’s 
Office, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


_ Dean G. A. Warfield, of the School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, 
University of Denver, has announced the award of fellowships in business 
pecah to F. L. Carmichael and F. R. Hall. 


. The Robert Brookings Graduate School of Economics and Government 
in its General Announcement, recently published in pamphlet form, states 
that provision is being made for consulting fellows who will serve as as- 
sistants to members of the staff, but whose formal duties will be quite light 
(1742 Eye St., N. W., Washington, D. C.). 


The Wisconsin Conference on Employment Management and Industrial 
Relations was. held at the University of Wisconsin on January 12. More 
than 100 employment managers and executives from Wisconsin industrial 
plants attended. Mr.’ Judson Rosebush, manager of the Northern Paper 
Mills, Dean W. E. Hotchkiss, of Northwestern University, and Professor 
J. R. Commons, of Wisconsin University, were among the speakers. 


At a meeting of the Taylor Society held in New York City, a session on 
December 5 was devoted to discussion of the subject of content of courses 
in management. A large number of university teachers of this subject 
took part in the discussion. 

The third annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Conference of Departments 
of Economics and Collegiate Schools of Business was held in Los Angeles, 
December 29-80, 1924. Among the papers presented were the following: 
“The content of the freshman course designed as a background for both 
economics and commerce majors,” by F. Foltz, University of Oregon; “The 
case method in economics and commerce courses,’ by W. M. Cunningham, 
University of Southern California; “Placing commerce graduates,” by S. 
Daggett, University of California; “The graduate school of business,” by 
M. S. Wildman, Stanford University; “Types of curricula in schools of 
business,” by H. S. Noble, University of California, Southern Branch; 
“Practical contact between schools of business and the business community,” 
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by A. C. Schmitt, Oregon Agricultural College; “The training of com- 
mercial ‘teachers,” by J. A. Bexell, Oregon Agricultural College; “The 
value of a training in economics to the business man,” by H. S. McKee. 


A meeting of the Association of Southern Economists and Sociologists 
was held at Atlanta, Georgia, February 8-4.. Professor S. H. Hobbs, Jr., 
of Chapel Hill, N. C., served as president, and Professor C. E. Allred, of 
Knoxville, Tennessee, as secretary. 


The American Council of Learned Societies called a conference of 
the secretaries of its constituent societies to meet in New York City, Jan- 
uary 28, preceding the meeting of the council the next day, to which sessions 
the secretaries were also ‘invited. The purpose of the conference was to 
help solve mutual problems of the secretaries and to correlate more in- 
timately the work of the council and the societies. 


The first number of the Journal of Land and Public Utility Economica, 
edited by Richard T. Ely and E. W. Morehouse, appeared under date of 
January, 1925 (quarterly; price, $1.25 per issue; A. W. Shaw Co., Cass, 
Huron and Erie Sts., Chicago). The scope of the journal is illustrated 
` by titles of articles in this first issue: “Research in land and public utility 
economics,” by R. T. Ely; “Customer ownership of public utilities,” by 
R. E. Heilman; “Land ownership in England since the war,” by Sir Henry 
Rew; “Housing in the United States,” by J: M. Gries; “Forestry and land 
development in the Lake states,” by R. Zon; “The taxation of public service 
industries,” by H: D. Simpson; “Place of tenancy in a system of farm 
land tenure,” by G. S. Wehrwein; “The prevention of economic waste by 
city planning,” by H. Bartholomew; ‘Water-power situation in the United 
States,” by W. H. Voskuil; sore ears interest rates,” by C. F. 
Wigder. 


The Rand School of Social Sanie (7 East 15th St., New York) has 
begun the publication of the Labor Student, a monthly periodici (subscrip- 
tion price $1 for two years). 


The Food Research Institute of Stanford University, California, is re- 
ceiving subscriptions for a series of publications entitled Wheat Studies. 
Volume 1 will contain at least ten issues, including “Review of the crop 
year 1928- 24"; “Current sources for the study of wheat supplies, movements, 
and prices” ; “Survey of the world wheat position, August to November, 
1924”; “The dispensability of a wheat surplus in the United States”; 
“Canada as wheat producer and exporter.” 

The Institute of Social and Religious Research, New York City, and the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D. C., are codperating in 
a project known as the American Village Studies. Under the direction of 
Dr. E. de S. Brunner and Dr. C. J. Galpin, a study is being made of schools, 
churches, and community relations with particular reference to the service 
Telations of town and community. ` 


Messrs. Williams and Wilkins Company, of Baltimore, Maryland, an- 
‘nounces the forthcoming publication of a series of volumes on the general 


i 
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subject, “The human relations series in industry, commerce, government, and 
education,” to be edited by Dr. Henry C. Metcalf. The first volume to be 
issued is Personnel Administration: A Bibliography, by W. H. and Diana 
I. Powers-Rossi ($5). Forthcoming volumes are Linking Science and 
Industry, a symposium; Public Personnel, by Dr. William E. Mosher; 
Scientific Foundations of Business Administration, a symposium. 

The National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. (474 West 24th St., 
New York) announces the publication of The Grorweih, of American Trade 
Unions, 1880-1923, by Dr. Leo Wolman and assistants. 

The address delivered by Professor Tipton R. Snavely on “What should 
be included in a single general course on foreign trade?” at the National 
Foreign Trade Convention in Boston, June, 1924, has been printed in 
pamphlet form. 

The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce (866 Madison Ave., 
New York) has for circulation a catalogue of pamphlets and material on 
motor truck and motor bus transportation. 

An account of “The work of the Committee on Scientific Problems of 
Human Migration of the National Research Council,” which appeared in 
the Journal of Personnel Research, in October, 1924, has been reprinted in 
pamphlet form in the Reprint and Circular Series of the National Research 
Council (25 cents). The chairman of this committee was Robert M. 
Yerkes. 

The Subject Index to Periodicals, 1921, published by the Library Asso- 
ciation of England, has issued section B—E, Historical, Political and Eco- 
nomic Sciences. This comprises 5,200 entries obtained from the examina- 
tion of 351 periodicals (The Library Association; Agent, Messrs. Grafton 
& Co., 51 Great Russell St., W. C. 1, London; October, 1924, pp. 211). 

The Institute of Social Economy in Warsaw has published a bibliography 
of Danzig. The bibliography, which is mainly economic in its character, 
gives a list of Polish, German, English, French, and other works from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century to 1924. 

L’Universita Bocconi di. Milano (Solferino, 18) has issued the first num- 
ber of a new publication entitled Annali di Economia, under date of Novem- 
ber, 1924. This will appear in periodical form, about 600 pages yearly 
(subscription price outside Italy, 100 lire). The first number contains 
articles by Achille Loria, Luigi Einaudi, Corrado Gini, and Fulvio Zugaro. 

Dr. J. T. Holdsworth is engaged in the =e of the history of banking 

in Pennsylvania. 

A textbook on Agricultural Marketing i Professor James E. Boyle, of 
Cornell University, is being published in the near future by the McGraw- 
Hil aye Company. 


Appointments and Resignations 


Mr. Walter Adriance, recently an investment specialist with the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, is now associated with the New York 
office of Scudder, Stevens & Clark. 
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Professor Thomas A. Beal, dean of the School of Commerce and Finance 
at the University of Utah, is to have sabbatical leave for the coming year, 
and will travel in Europe and study at the University of Berlin. 


Dr. Joshua Bernhardt has resigned his position as chief of the Sugar 
Division of the United States Tariff Commission, in order to organize a 
department of statistical research with Farr & Company of New York. 


Mr. Truman C. Bigham, of the University of Chicago, has been appointed 
acting assistant professor in the department of economics and sociology at 
the University of Indiana. 


Mr. W. J. Blackburn, who during the last. year studied at the London 
School of Economics, has been appointed instructor in sociology at Ohio 
State University. 


Mr. Arthur W. Blackman is instructor in equity and in law st contracts 
and agency in the Northeastern University School of Commerce and Finance. 


Professor O. W. Boyd, formerly at Washington University, St. Louis, is 
now head of the department of economics in the University of Florida. 


Professor James E. Boyle, of Cornell University, will teach marketing 
in the National Summer School at Logan, Utah, next sumer. 


Mr. Clyde Brooks has been appointed assistant in economics at Ohio 
State University. 


Miss Evelyn Buchan is instructor in sociology at Ohio State University. 


Miss Helen E. Cherington is assistant in economics at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


Mr. F. W. Clower is instructor in economics and business administration 
at the State College of Washington. 


Mr. David R. Craig, formerly of Carnegie Institute of Technology, is 
now assistant professor of industry at the School of Business Administration — 
of the University of Pittsburgh. 


Assistant Professor Clyde J. Crobaugh, on leave of absence from the 
University of Indiana, has accepted a position in the insurance department 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce at Washington, to do research 
work. 


Mr. Edmund R. Davis, of the National City Company of Boston, has 
joined the staff of the Northeastern University School of Commerce and 
Finance as instructor in money and banking, business finance, and investment 
analysis. 


Mr. Joseph Demmery is instructor in finance at thè State College of 
Washington. 


Dr. Paul A. Eke, of the University of Illinois, has been appointed in- 
structor in farm economics in West Virginia University. 


Professors R. T. Ely and M. G. Glaeser, of the University of Wisconsin, 
returned the first of January from a six-weeks sojourn in Los Angeles, 
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where they were engaged in gathering the materials for a survey of the 
public utilities and land utilizations of southern California. 


Professor Frederick Engelhardt, formerly at the University ‘of Pitts- 
burgh, is now with the department of educational administration at Minne- 
sota. 


Professor F. R. Fairchild, of Yale University, is enjoying a year’s leave 
of absence, beginning this February. 


Mr. A. L. Faubel, recently employed as economist in the United States 
Tarif Commision, is now assistant professor of economics at New York 


University. 


Professor Frank S. Forman, head of the department of accounting in 
the University of Utah, will take his sabbatical leave the coming year. . 


Professor Robert K. Gooch, ofthe College of William and Mary, returns 
to the University of Virginia, as associate professor in the new School of 
Political Science. 


Mr. Paul Goodman is an instructor in the School of Ooae at In- 
diana University. 


Mr. Bernard F. Haley is spending two quarters at Stanford University 
in the capacity of instructor in the department of economics. 


Dr. L. W. Hatch resigned the position of manager of the state insur- 
ance fund in the New York State Department of Labor in January to be- 
come director of the Bureau of Statistics and Information in the same 
department, with office at 124 East 28th Street, New York City. 


Dr. J. T. Holdsworth, recently president of the Pennsylvania Joint 
Stock Land Bank, Philadelphia, took Professor Kemmerer’s elnaecs in 
money and banking during the latter’s absence last term. 


Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks, research professor at New York Univer- 
sity, has been appointed by the Nicaraguan Republic a director of the 
new National Bank of Nicaragua. 


Professor Eliot Jones, of Stanford University, now on leave at the 
University of Ilinois, will offer courses in railway transportation and 
trusts jn the summer session of the University of Chicago. 


Professor J. S. Keir, formerly of Carnegie Institute of Technology, is 
now with the Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framingham, Massachu- 
setts, as economist. 


Professor E. W. Kemmerer, of Princeton University, and Dr. G. 
Vissering, president of the Bank of the Netherlands, went early in Novem- 
ber, 1924, to South Africa to advise the Union of South Africa with regard 
to the feasibility of reéstablishing there the gold standard of currency, and 
to prepare for the next session of the Parliament of South Africa bills 
embodying their recommendations. Professor Kemmerer has resumed his 
academic dutiea with the beginning of the second semester of the present 
university year. 
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Dr. J. E. Kirshman, professor of finance in the University of Nebraska, 
“will teach at Northwestern University during the summer session. 


Professor J. H. Kolb, of the University of Wisconsin, has obtained leave 
of absence for the second semester and will be engaged in a field study of 
twenty-one or two villages on the Pacific Coast from the viewpoint of rural 
sociology. 

Miss Hazel Kyrk has resigned from her position as associate in the 
-Food Research Institute at Stanford University, in order to accept a new 
appointment as professor of economics at Iowa State College. 


Professor Vincent W. Lanfear, formerly of Yale University, is now asso- 
ciate professor of finance in the School of Business Administration of the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Dean H. T. Lewis, of the College of Business Administration, University 
of Washington, Seattle, has been granted a leave of absence for the winter 
` quarter and part of the spring quarter for the purpose of representing the 
university and the National Foreign Trade Council in the Orient. 


Professor D. D. Lescohier, of the University of Wisconsin, is on leave 
of absence for the second semester. He will teach at the University of 
California during the second quarter and at the University of Southern 
California during the summer session, and will also act as member of the 
advisory council of the Inter-Racial Survey. 


Professor Harley L. Lutz, who has been investigating the taxation sys- 
tem of Wisconsin during the summer and autumn, has returned to the de- 
partment of economics, Stanford University. 


Professor Theodore Macklin returned at the opening of the second 
semester to the University of Wisconsin, from a trip to New Zealand where 
he made'a study of the codperative movement. 


Professor Leon C. Marshall, of the University of Chicago, has been 
granted leave of absence for the spring and autumn quarters in order to 
make a study of collegiate business education in this country and in Europe. 


Mr. William Mattox, of the Walworth Manufacturing Company, has 
been engaged as instructor in a new course in business reports at the 
Northeastern University School of Commerce and Finance. 


` Professor Joseph Mayer, head of the department of economics at Tufts 
College, read a. paper before the recent meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, in Washington, on modern business 
education and research. 

Mr. Eliot G. Mears, lecturer in economics at Stanford University, is 
executive secretary of the Survey of Race Relations, a Canadian-American 
study of the Oriental on, the Pacific coast.: The major investigations are 
being conducted through éight colleges and universities on the Pacific 
‘slope. 

Dr. John Mez has been appointed assistant professor in the University 
of Arizona. 
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Mr. Rufus M. Mikesell is an instructor in the school of Commerce at 
Indiana University. 


Professor Herbert A. Miller, of Oberlin College, has accepted the posi- 
tion of professor of sociology at Ohio State University. 


Mr. Frederick D. Moore, of the Wetmore-Savage Company, is now an 
instructor in the Northeastern University School of Commerce and Finance. 


Dr. A. A. Morrow is now dean of the School of Economics at Drake 
University, Des Moines. 

Mr. Nelson J. Neubig has been appointed assistant in accounting at Ohio 
State University. 

Mr. John J. Neuner is now assistant dean and instructor in business 
statistics at Northeastern University School of Commerce and. Finance. 


Mr. Roderick Peattie, formerly assistant professor in geology, has been 
transferred to the same position in the field of economic and social geography 
at Ohio State University. 


Mr. Gustav Peck has been appointed assistant professor of economics 
at the University of South Dakota. g 


Mr. Charles Wells Reeder has been made assistant professor of business 
organization at Ohio State University. 


Dr. Charles F. Remer has been appointed Orrin Sage professor of eco- 
nomics at Williams College, succeeding Professor Garrett Droppers, who 
becomes professor emeritus. 


Mr. Bernard Rose, formerly lecturer at Bishop-Brissman School of Ac- 
counting, is now at Southwestern University, Los Angeles. 


Dr. Frank Rutter has returned to his work at Dartmouth College after 
several months’ leave of absence, in which he took part in the foreign work 
in connection with the United States Tariff Commission investigation of 
vegetable oils. 

Mr. Leo A. Schmidt is an instructor in accounting at the University of 
Michigan. 

Professor W. A. Scott, director of the course in commerce at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, is on leave of absence for the second semester. Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Scott will sail for Europe in March to be gone until the 
first part of September. 

Mr. J. H. Shaffer has resigned his instructorship in farm economics at 
West Virginia University. 

Mr. A. E. Shefoeland is instructor in commerce and business administra- 
tion at Vanderbilt University. 

Mr. L. Edwin Smart has been promoted from the position of assistant 
to that of instructor in economics at Ohio State University. 


Dr. Pitrin Sorokin, formerly chairman of the department of sociology : 
in the University of Petrograd, Russia, is now professor of. sociology in 
the University of Minnesota. 


i Administration, of the University of Texas. 
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` Mr. Aihe M. ‘Spalding; of the Harvard Gradaate School of Business 
. ‘Administration; has joined the staff of the School of Business Administration 
“of the University of Pittsburgh. ` : 


as Professor E. Sy Sparks, formerly of Tufts College, is-ow head of the 
departinent, ¢ ‘of economics at the University. of South Dakota. 


Miss Margaret Loomis Stecker has been on leave of absence from the 
Research Staff | of the . National Industrial Conference Board since last 
i,” December. $ a t, 

Mr. Ordway Tead has become associated with Harper and Brothers and 
` will TE fheir list of books; ‘in the field of economic and business litera- 
” ture. 

. Mr. Pes E. 2. Tharp, of iie Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, is now 
in charge of the course in managerial accounting at Northeastern Univer- 
sity School of Commerce and Finance. 


‘Dr. John R. Turner has resigned his position as chief economist of the 
United States Tariff Commission, in order to resume his duties ag dean 
of Washington Square College, New York University. 


.Mr. Ralph J. Watkins. is, now an instructor in the School of Business 
og 

‘Mr. George: D. Watrous, Jr., has récently been apointed assistant eco- 
‘nomic analyst with the United States Tariff Commision. 


Mr. L. P. White is instructor in economics at Lafayette College, Easton, 


l sPa. 


wid! , 


Mr. Elden R. rong: is an assistant in economics at Ohio State Uni- 


4, 


soe “versity. 


Dr."J oseph French Johnson, professor of political economy ‘and dean of 
the School of Commerce of New York University, died at New Foundland, 
New ae on January 22, 1925. 
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GERMANY’S CAPACITY TO PAY AND THE 
REPARATION PLAN 


“We are convinced that some kind of codrdinated policy with con- 

tinuous expert administration in regard to the exchange, lies at the 
root of the reparation problem and is essential to any practicable 
scheme in obtaining the maximum sums from Germany for the benefit 
of the Allies.” This quotation from the report of the Dawes Com- 
mittee of the Reparation Commission expresses an opinion from which. 
no respectable authority will dissent, but it has a certain Delphic 
vagueness, which indeed pervades that whole section of the report 
which deals with the transfer of reparation payments. 
, The control of these transfers is'in the hands of an agent acting 
under the direction of a committee of six, including the agent and one 
appointee by the commission from each of the five Allied and Asso-. 
ciated Powers interested in reparations. The members of this com- 
mittee must be “qualified to deal with foreign excnanee problems” and 
“skilled in matters of foreign exchange and finance.” But the problem 
of transfers lies in the realm of international trade as well as of finance 
and foreign exchange, and.the whole history of reparations points 
to the probability that the single member who is to represent each 
of the governments concerned will always be a financier or financial 
expert only, and not an economist well versed in both of the relevant 
fields. If this proves to be the case, it is almost inevitable that the 
committee will fail to take measures adequate to induce the necessary 
excess of German exports, as the most effective measures for this pur- 
pose will seem to financiers to threaten the stability of exchange rates 
and German currency, and the Reparation plan expressly precludes any 
such action. 

If handled sagaciously the problem of transfer of such “reparation 
payments as the Germans place to the credit of the Allies in the Bank 
of Issue in Germany will not be very formidable, but if there is any 
blundering, the difficulties will be insuperable. Now there is unfor- 
tunately a great deal of evidence that there is likely to be blundering. 
The Reparation plan itself is inept in the matter. It makes no pro- 
vision for certain measures, presently to be indicated, which would 


‘Report of the First (Dawes) Committee of Hapsrte to the Reparation Commission, 
April, 1924, part I, see. XIIL 
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distinctly facilitate the transfers, but, on the contrary, proposes uses 
for the reparation funds which will almost certainly put obstacles in 
the way. »Since the Transfer Committee is given wide discretionary 
powers, these sins of the report, both of omission and commission, could 
probably be remedied by committee action. But more or less author- 
itative interpretations of the Dawes report are contributing to the 
impulse toward frustration which the plan itself has initiated. I speak 
particularly of two books, The Reparation Plan,’ and its antecedent, 
Germany’s Capacity to Pay,’ of which Dr. Harold G. Moulton, repre- 
senting the Institute of Economics, is the principal author. Dr. 
Moulton’s deserved reputation in the field of finance and the spirit of 
detachment in which the books are written, together with the fact that 
they are published under the aegis of the Institute of Economics, have 
given them an influence which impels in many minds the conviction that, 
even though the reparation payments are duly deposited in Germany to 
the credit of the Allies, they cannot be transferred. This dogma, if 
widely diffused, becomes an effective force in its own vindication and 
as the writer believes that the political and financial security not only. 
of Germany but also of some of the Allied Powers is closely tied up 
with the payment and transfer of reparations, he is moved to pro- 
test against any such sophism and the errors on which it is based. 

Every conversant person knows that the transfers can ultimately be 
effected only through the medium of an excess of exports of German 
goods and services over the imports of the same into Germany. Dr. 
Moulton, however, interprets the plan as requiring such a favorable 
balance of payments before the committee may transfer any funds to 
the creditor powers. ‘T‘hus, he says: 

Whenever there is no favorable balance of payments, the committee must 
allow the funds to accumulate on deposit in the bank [the Bank of Issue in 
Germany] up to a total of 2 billion marks;* and thereafter, up to a total 
of 5 billions, they shall invest them in Germany. Subsequently, if a large 
foreign trade balance should develop and make possible: payments in ex- 
cess of current requirements, the Transfer Committee would liquidate 
such loans and investments and transfer the sum to the Allies. It may 
also be recalled that 6 billions will be the maximum accumulation allowed, 
and that accumulation may even be suspended before this limit is reached 
upon a two thirds vote of the members of the committee.’ 

I have found nothing in the report that requires the. advent of a 
favorable balance of payments before transfers of funds are permissible, 


"The Reparation Plan, by Harold G. Moulton, with the aid of the Council and 
Staff of the Institute of Economics (New York, 1924). 

"Germany's Capacity to Pay, by Harold G. Moulton and Constantine E, McGuire, 
with the ald of the Council and Staff of the Institute of Economics (New York, 
1928). 

‘Throughout this quotation Dr. Moulton uses the word “billion” to express the 
figure which is denoted in the report by the European term, “milliard,” 

"The. Reparation Plan, p, 60. Italics mine, 
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but if Dr. Moulton’s interpretation is correct, it can be confidently con- 
cluded that nothing but negligible reparations payments will ever be 
made. For a balance of payments favorable to Germany will not develop 
of itself but must be induced by a movement of price levels which can 
only be brought about through the transfer of purchasing power from 

. Germany to the Allies or, at any rate, its abstraction from Germany. 
Dr. Moulton is in a vicious circle of his own creation—reparations 
cannot be transferred except an excess of German exports first develops, 
and that excess of exports cannot develop without the transfer of 
reparation credits, He intimates, indeed, that it cannot develop at 
all, but his opinion here seems to the writer to rest upon an inad- 
quate theory of the mechanism of international payments and upon 
facts which are irrelevant to the argument. Before proceeding to an 
analysis of his position, it will however be best to present my own view 
of the manner in which reparations may be paid, provided the creditor 
countries really desire to receive them. 

Since, under the Dawes plan, Germany is expected to enter and 
remain upon a substantial or complete gold standard, the only theory 
that need be considered is that which applies to gold standard condi- 
„tions. Under such conditions the necessary excess of exports cannot 
jbe developed by any decline in mark exchange beyond the gold points, 
and consequently must be brought about by a fall in the price level in 
Germany relative to that of other countries. The normal method by 
which this would be accomplished is, of course, the sale of drafts against 
the reparation credits, these drafts being met by the transfer of gold 
from Germany ‘to her creditors until prices fell in Germany and rose 
in the rest of the world to a point which would induce an excess of 
German exports over imports sufficient to take care of reparation 
payments. But Germany has little gold beyond the amount borrowed 
from the creditor countries to enable her to stabilize her currency. 
In the immediate future then, this method is out of the question, if 
the currency stability which is deservedly an integral part of the 
Dawes plan is to be preserved. But, as I agree with Professor Moulton 
that German prices are in all probability at present too high to 
effect the requisite favorable balance of payments, they must come 
down, and their decline must be effected by a reduction in the money 
supply of Germany which will not involve the export of gold. 

It is here that the Reparation plan is especially weak. Instead 
of Germany’s liability ceasing when 5 milliards of untransferred marks 
have been accumulated in the Bank of Issue, it should have been 
continued, at least in part, with the provision that all currency pay- 
ments beyond this amount should be retired from circulation and not 
replaced. A further mistake in the plan is the authorizing, and per- 
haps the requiring, the employment in the purchase of bonds and in 


! 
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loans in Germany of all payments into the Bank in excess of 2 milliards 
of marks.’ If such use of the funds is made it will tend to augment 
the price level in Germany or at any rate, to prevent the necessary 
decline. In the attempt to earn money on these deposits, the Transfer 
Committee will be dropping the bone to snatch at a shadow, inasmuch 
as such an attempt will increase the difficulties of transmitting to the 
Allies not only the profits earned but all other reparation funds, and 
will in all probability actually reduce the total receipts from rep- 
arations by bringing more quickly into effect the cessation of the 
German payments after the accumulation of the 5 milliards of marks 
in the Bank of Issue. 

Restriction of the German currency is possible, however, in other 
ways than that indicated above. The German government in accepting 
the plan undertakes to facilitate in every reasonable way the transfers 
of funds. It could do this by retiring currency obtained by taxation, 
but it will of course much prefer to remit such currency to the Repara- 
tions Agent. ‘This method of currency reduction is, consequently, 
closed. The Bank of Issue may, and undoubtedly will, be compelled to 
keep its discount rate high, and this restriction of credit currency will 
keep prices down; but, in view of banking methods in Germany, it is 
likely to prove insufficient to the purpose, and it is uneconomic in that 
it imposes a heavy burden on enterprise and curtails the production 
from which all reparation payments must come. One other way is open. 
If neither the German government nor the Transfer Committee re- 
stricts the supply of German currency, the creditor nations may, by 
agreement, do it themselves by drawing to the required extent on 
their deposits in the Bank of Issue, taking their drafts in German 
currency, and destroying that currency on the understanding that 
it shall not be replaced. Since the total reparation payments are 

‘indefinite, and depend entirely on the excess exports which Germany 
develops, this will be-no loss to the creditor governments, but on the 
contrary will, by lowering German prices, provoke the movement of 
German exports which is the condition to any receipts at all. 
Similarly, no loss would be sustained if the Committee on Transfers 
should cancel currency as suggested above. In the exercise of any 
of these expedients caution will, of course, be necessary. The re- 
duction of German currency ought to be accomplished gradually in 


‘The language, in the English version of the plan at least, is ambiguous on this 
point. The plan says “the committee will find employment for such fands in bonds 
or loans in Germany.” Whether this “will” is mandatory or permissive is .a nice 
point for the lawyers. Dr. Moulton changes the “will” to “shall,” which makes 
it mandatory. Professor E. S. Corwin, Professor of Constitutional Interpretation 
in Princeton University, informs the writer. that he regards this “will” as directory 
only and not mandatory. i 
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order to prévent a precipitous fall in prices or the resort to emergency 
currency. 

If, by some or all of these methods the German general price level 
is lowered, the adjustment of industry both within and outside of ` 
Germany to an excess of German exports equal to the reparation obli- 
gations will automatically come about by a shifting in the relationship 
between the prices of exported, imported, and domestically produced 
and consumed commodities. In Germany, though all prices will be low, 
the prices of exports and imports will be high relative to the prices of 
commodities which do not enter into international trade; and in other 
countries, though all prices will be high, the prices of exports and 
imports will be low relative to the prices of those commodities which 
in each of the several countries may, for brevity’s sake, be named 
domestic. Though German export prices will be high relative to 
German domestic, commodities, they will nevertheless be low relative 
to the general price levels of other countries; and though the prices 
of exports from other countries will be low relative to the prices of 
domestic commodities in those countries they will be high relative to 

-the German general price level. The upshot will be an excess of 
German exports’ and an excess of the creditor countries’ imports 
which will develop indefinitely until the full reparation payments are 
being transferred. l 

The motivating force, once the German price level declines as a re- 
sult of currency restriction, will be the transfer of exchange to the 
creditor countries. This exchange will be sold to merchants im- 
porting from. Germany. The purchasing power thus transferred, 
being derived in the first instance from the taxation of German citizens, 
will reduce their demand for all the commodities normally consumed 
in Germany, and being presented to the Allied and Associated govern- 
ments will enable those governments to lift part of the present tax 
burden from their citizens and thus give those citizens additional pur- 
chasing power with which they will bid for all the commodities which 
they normally consume. 

‘Through the diminution of purchasing power in Germany, the Ger- 
man general price level will sink but the prices of “export and import 
commodities, being affected by the foreign monetary situation, will 

- be relatively high. The volume of imports will therefore show a 
comparative decline, and, the exporting industries being relatively 
prosperous, will draw labor and capital away from those industries 
whose product is marketed in Germany. The German industrial sys- 
tem will thus become adapted to the new adjustment made necessary ` 
by the reparation payments. In the creditor countries, on the other 
hand, the general price level will rise, but the prices of export.and im- 
"Exports and imports here Include commodities and services of every sort. 
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port commodities, so far as they are obtained from or go to Germany, 
being affected by the German monetary situation, will be relatively 
low. The volume of imports will therefore show a comparative in- 
crease, and, the exporting industries being relatively unprosperous, 
will be outbidden for labor and capital by the industries whose prod- 
uct is marketed at home. The industrial system of these countries 
will thus be adjusted to the necessary new equilibrium in international 
trade. 

After trade on this basis is well established and there is no great 
probability of a run on German banks, the method of adjustment 
outlined above could be supplemented or replaced by the time-honored 
process of gold transfers. It would be merely a question of expediency 
as to which is the preferable procedure, for the characteristic move- 
ment of prices with an opposite general trend in Germany and abroad, 
and, within this general trend, opposite counter-movements in export 
and import as against domestic commodity prices, will appear under 
either mechanism. 

Far from causing any revolutionary disturbance to industry, this 
process can go on almost insensibly. Contrary to popular belief it 
is by no means without precedent. It occurred twice in our own 
history in the short space of the twelve years 1867-1878; it occurred 
twice in Argentina between 1880 and 1900; and it occurred in Canada 
in the opening years of the present century. Doubtless it has taken 
place in other cases, but these three happen to have been statistically 
investigated’ and price movements in fact found to correspond with 
theoretical expectation. In Professor Williams’ study the price data 
available were too meager for decisive conclusions on this point, but in 
my own investigation and that of Professor Viner the facts are clear.” 

In the later years of the Civil War and for nearly a decade there- 
after, the United States was a large borrower in the European, chiefly 
the English, financial markets. These borrowings were accompanied 
by the development of an annual excess of commodity imports in the 
United States of from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000. After 1873 


‘The process of adjustment is continuous, as the very increase in the volume of 
goods in the Allfed countries and the decrease in Germany arising from the ex- 
cess of German exports has some slight effect in reversing the necessary price 
movements. 

*See: “International Trade under Depreciated Paper: The United States 1862- 
1879,” Frank D. Graham, Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol, XXXVI, pp. 
220-278; Argentine International Trads under Inoonvertible Papsr Money 1880- 
1900, John H. Williams, Harvard University Press, 1920; Canada’s Balance of © 
International Indebtedness 1900-1918, Jacob Viner, Harvard University Press, 1924. 

*In one of these cases a depreciated paper régime prevailed, in the other, gold 
standard conditions. In essentials the two régimes are similar, the n 
price adjustments under a régime of depreciated paper being attained by fluctuations 
in exchange rates which accomplish price differentiations identical with those which 
occur directly ander a gold standard. 
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this borrowing was checked, repayments were made, and the excess 
of imports was rapidly transformed into an excess of exports, mount- 
ing by 1878 to $258,000,000, a turnover of $350,000,000 to $450,- 
000,000" annually. At this time, the United States possessed a 
population and productive power by no means comparable to present- 
day Germany. In the period of large borrowing from England, 1866- 
1878, prices of American exports and imports were low relative to 
prices of domestic products, while prices of English exports and im- 
ports relative to the prices of products produced and consumed in 
England were high. In the period of cessation of borrowing and of 
repayment to England, 1874-1878, prices of American exports and 
imports rose relatively to prices of domestic commodities, while in 
England they fell. Further than this, a study of wages showed that 
domestic industries in the United States were prosperous, relative to 
exporting industries, in the borrowing periód, while in the repayment 
period, domestic industries were unprosperous relative to exporting 
industries, thus tending to divert capital and labor out of domestic 
and into exporting industries at a time when an excess of exports was 
necessary to preserve solvency. z 

The occasion of this sudden reversal of trade currents was the 
crisis of 1878 and the inability of the United States after that event 
to find a market for its loans. Doubtless the loans themselves were 
a contributing factor to that crisis and there is some, but. not an 
equal, danger of a similar crisis in Allied countries as a result of 
reparation payments made too rapidly.” The danger is not equal 
because in the one case the imports were concentrated on a single, 
not very large country, and in the other they will be dispersed over 
a number of the largest countries and even the whole world. Crises 
moreover recurred, and still recur, pretty regularly, without any such 
cause, and it is to be noted that the excess of exports developed by 
the United States after 1873 was not marked by trade disturbances. 

The same price phenomena which prevailed in the United States 
prior to 1873 were repeated in Canada in the period 1900-1913, when 
the Dominion was receiving payments on the huge external loans it was 
then floating. From a position at the beginning of the period in which 
commodity exports and imports were practically equal, Canada came 
in the later years of the period to have an annual excess of merchandise 
imports approaching $300,000,000. General prices rose relatively to 
other countries, but the prices of exports and imports remained low 
relative to those of domestic commodities. Imports were stimulated, 
labor and capital was diverted from the production of exports to 


AJ these figures are in gold values. 
*An excess of imports to one country of course implies an excess of exports from 
another or others, and vice versa. 
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commodities consumed within the country, and exports in consequence 
showed a relative decline. Canada, a country at that time of five 
or six million people, absorbed this entirely unprecedented excess of 
imports annually, not only without serious harm to its industries but, ” 
indeed, to their very great stimulation. The exchanges were not dis- 
turbed. l 

In a standard year, to be reached in 1928, the Germans are to pay 
to the Allies 2500 million marks, or approximately $600,000,000, and 
must develop an equivalent annual export surplus. The creditor 
countries are to divide among them this amount, which is approxi- 
mately twice the sum which Canada was able to absorb in the pre- 
war years. Their combined population is approximately 240,000,000 
(about 45 times that of Canada in 1900), and this means that they 
will receive on an average about two dollars and a half per capita, 
though for some it will be somewhat more than this and for others 
somewhat less. Is it possible to maintain, as some writers have done, 
that such an importation will bring about the general prostration of 
industry in the receiving countries? In this country we are already 
receiving in payment of the British debt about $160,000,000 a year, 
and this has caused hardly a ripple on our industrial life. This is 
much more than we shall receive from reparations unless, as a conse- 
quence of reparations, all our other debtors begin to meet their 
obligations. Even then we shall suffer no evils at all comparable with 
the benefits we shall derive; the necessary readjustment will not be 
difficult. \ 

What will happen will not be any sudden onslaught of German 
goods on Allied markets at ‘prices which will send their industries 
reeling into bankruptcy, but a gradual shifting of prices in all coun- 
tries which will cause an expansion of total output in those industries 
in the creditor countries which produce for the domestic market while 
the output of their exporting industries will grow less rapidly or not 
at all. In Germany, export industries will expand at the expense 
of those producing for the domestic market. Such an adjustment to 
changing conditions is always in progress no matter what the con- 
ditions of international trade may be. Some industries expand and 
some decline. The auto ruined the carriage industry and the radio 
threatens the phonograph. The adjustment to new conditions in 
international trade is but part of the same process of ceaseless change ` 
and, so far as the creditor countries is concerned, is ‘clear gain. 

If any industries subject to German competition are felt by any 
creditor country to be essential and to be threatened, the home 
market can always be protected by tariffs. This is all that can be done 
at any time. Nor will these tariffs prevent the receipt of reparations. 
‘Our present very high protection causes the major portion of our 
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imports to be goods not produced within our borders, and these come 
in free. (Of recent years about 60 per cent of our imports, by value, 
consist of such goods.) . If we obtain increased purchasing power by 
cashing drafts against our reparations credits and exclude such Ger- 
man exports as compete with our present products, the percentage 
of free to total imports will tend to rise. Our general price level will 
. rise also, but we shall not be able to obtain high prices for our exports 
and shall therefore not increase equipment in our exporting industries, 
and may fail to replace such equipment as wears out. There will be 
more money in producing for the domestic than for the export mar- 
ket and a larger proportion of our industry will be devoted to that 
type of production. There need be no unusual amount of unemploy- 
ment, but a-gradual shifting of emphasis from the export to the 
domestic trade. Such a shifting is likely to take place in some 
degree in all of the creditor countries, tariffs or no tariffs. There will 
be a sufficiency of markets for German exports in the non-industrial 
and unprotected countries; and German export prices will inevitably 
fall to a point which will enable the Germans to secure so much of 
those markets as will provide an excess of their total exports equiva- 
lent to their reparation obligations. What tariffs will do is to cut off 
the export markets of the creditor countries pars passu with their 
restriction of imports from Germany. 
The creditor countries, however, if they so desire, may retain or 
even expand their export trade by making loans to the young or 
developing countries. There is no reason why Canada, for instance, 
` should not for a considerable time continue to absorb capital on the 
pre-war scale, and this in itself would take care of half the repara- 
- tions. Similarly Australia, Argentina, South Africa, China, India and 
Russia will probably be large borrowers. With whatever complications 
of finance these loans are accomplished, the effect of such a loan by 
one of the reparations creditors will be precisely as.if it should trans- 
fer its credit in the German Bank of Issue to the borrowing country. 
If the loans exceed reparations, the borrowers will be able to import 
additional German goods up to the amount of the reparations and at 
the same time increase their imports from the creditor countries. 
The creditor countries, on the other hand, so long as the borrowing 
continues in excess of interest payments and reparations, need not 
(in fact cannot) increase their imports relative to their exports. 
Those exports, moreover, will tend to expand. Germany will have an 
excess of exports, the creditor countries can also have an excess of 
exports, while the borrowing countries will be the great importing 
group. 
The effect of the Josns will be to put the reparation creditors 
in the position toward third countries which Germany now. holds 
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\ 
toward them, with the significant difference that they will get a return 
on their money which will be denied to Germany. In other words 
they will eventually acquire an excess of imports, that nightmare of 
all good Mercantilists. But, as interest payments will only grad- 
ually grow to the stature of the annual loans, the process of adjust- 
ment of industrial processes in the creditor countries will be slowed 
up and the transition to an excess of imports made less sharp. This 
easing of the adjustment could have been secured in any case if the 
Reparation plan had provided consciously, as it in small part did of 
necessity, that the German payments should be made according to 
an ascending scale up to a maximum which should be retained for any 
desired number of years, and then, to facilitate adjustment to the 
cessation of the payments, should diminish according to a descending 
scale to their abolition. Such a procedure is still within the powers 
of the Reparation Committee and Commission. 

So much for the mechanism of transfer. What of Germany’s ability 
to make the payments into the Bank of Issue? The $600,000,000 
annual obligation means about $10.00 per capita of the present 
German population, and so much must be taken each year by taxation 
of one sort or another and handed over to the Allies. With the 
present and even the prospective per capita German income this will 
mean great sacrifice, and along with the taxation necessary for in- 
ternal services it is a formidable task for the German fise. This is 
the real problem of reparations, beside which the problem of transfer 
to the creditors sinks into insignificance, but the greater problem is 
well within the bounds of possibility. The very mechanism of transfer 
will, as shown above, greatly facilitate its solution, and once the pay- 
ments are made in German currency into the Bank of Issue the rest 
is, without minimization, of very moderate difficulty. 

Let us turn now to Dr. Moulton’s arguments which are tended 
to show the difficulties of both problems, more especially of the latter. 
It will be convenient to number these arguments consecutively. 

Argument I. It is a fallacy to suppose that a nation’s capacity to 
pay is measured by the excess of annual production over annual con- 
sumption because this excess may not be in exportable form.” The 
answer to this argument is that the transfer of purchasing power to 
the creditors brings about, through the play of prices and profits, a 
redistribution of the debtor nation’s productive power in the direction 
of an expansion of the exporting industries and a contraction of those 
producing goods for the domestic market. In this way the excess of 
annual production over consumption automatically assumes an ex- 
portable form. Dr. Moulton quotes with approval the statement of 
former Premier Briand of France that Germany can only pay the 
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indemnity to the detriment of the commerce and industry of the 
Allies. With whatever weight of authority this statement is sup- 
ported, it is without foundation. The direction of Allied commerce 
and industry will be changed, the proportion of domestic to export 
trade is likely to increase, but to suppose that Allied industry and 
commerce in general must inevitably be injured is a complete non 
sequitur. 

Argument II. Since German industry, in the main, consists in the 
manufacture of imported raw materials, an increase of exports must 
be accompanied by an increase of imports and a decrease of imports 
by a decrease of exports. The required excess of exports can, there- 
fore, not be developed.“ Dr. Moulton seems to suppose that in the 
pre-war period all the imported raw materials were made up into 
products which were exported. If this had been the case, the value 
of German commodity exports would have far exceeded that of her 
commodity imports, since a manufactured commodity must normally 
exceed in value, often by many times, the value of the raw materials 
from which it is made. Yet Dr. Moulton uses as another argument 
to show the impossibility of Germany developing the requisite excess 
of exports, the fact that before the war Germany consistently showed 
a large excess of imports. The dilemma in which he has here placed 
himself arises from his almost complete forgetfulness of German home 
consumption. He seems to suppose that in the pre-war days the 
Germans got along without consuming any manufactured commodities 
at all. The fact is, of course, that the bulk of the imported raw 
materials were manufactured into goods for home consumption and 
‘only so much of manufactured goods exported (certainly less than one 
,quarter of the whole) as was necessary to pay for the imported raw 
materials. : 

Dr. Moulton finds a close correlation between the values of ex- 
ported manufactures‘and of imported raw materials plus foods, as is 
not very surprising in view of the fact that no one was disposed to 
present the Germans with their imports and that they were therefore 
compelled to send out an equivalent value of their typical exports, 
manufactured goods, in payment. From this, in the circumstances, 
inevitable correlation, he appears to have reached the conclusion that 
an excess of exports in Germany’s case is impossible. Now, of course, 
all that need or will happen in order that the reparations payments 
may be taken care of is that this correlation be disturbed by a transfer 
of some of the home consumption of manufactured goods to the ‘ex- 
port column. This will automatically come about through the ab- 
straction of purchasing power from the German people by the taxation 

“Op. cit., pp. 85 et seq. 
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necessary to secure the reparation revenues and by the transmission 
of this purchasing power to the creditors. 

Certain luxury imports Dr. Moulton admits the Germans might 
do without, thus contributing to the excess of exports, but he thinks 
this would be of slight importance because the net imports of luxuries 
(luxury imports minus luxury exports) before the war was small. 
Now there is no reason why luxury exports should decline merely be- 
cause luxury imports do, unless the exports are the identical goods 
which were first imported. Dr. Moulton’s own Agno show that 
this is not the case. 

Argument III. Germany cannot develop an ewcess of exports, 
because in spite of great efforts she could not do so before the war.” 
Such a contention rests upon a misunderstanding of the mechanism 
of adjustment of international trade balances and a failure to grasp 
the fundamental fact that exports are the necessary payments for the 
imports and other debit items in the country’s account. National 
price levels are adjusted, by fluctuations in the exchange rates and by 
gold movements, to the height which will bring equilibrium in inter- 
national debits and credits. Now the ability to sell abroad depends 
fundamentally on prices. Before the war Germany had large invisible 
credits to set against her visible debits (imports). This meant that 
the price level in Germany automatically settled at a point which 
was just high enough (no higher and no lower) to enable them to sell 
a volume of commodity exports the value of which was less than the 
value of commodity imports by the amount of Germany’s invisible net 
credits. If in these circumstances commodity exports had increased, 
so, other factors remaining unchanged, would commodity imports have 
been augmented, unless the Germans had been so generous as to give 
their goods away. l 

The significant thing is that an excess of commodity exports or 
imports is the resultant of the general situation of the country in 
regard to invisible items, and when that situation changes, as it has 
with Germany, making a country a debtor on invisible account (in- 
cluding idemnities) where formerly it was a creditor, the price level 
of that country is bound to shift relative to other countries in such a 
way as to bring about the excess of exports which was quite unnecessary 
in the former situation, and being unnecessary was prevented from 
developing by a price adjustment which effected equilibrium. It is not 
the most aggressive trading countries which develop an excess of com- 
modity exports, witness England, Germany herself, the Netherlands, 
France and Belgium with their pre-war excess of commodity im- 
‘ports, and Russia, Mexico, Brazil, Bolivia and Venezuela with their 
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constant excess of commodity exports. All the sales energy in the 
world cannot develop an excess of commodity exports when invisible 
credits exceed invisible debits, and the reason why it cannot is that 
the price level is raised in the creditor country and lowered in the 
debtor by the very fact of the existence of those debits and credits. 
On the other hand it takes no particular sales energy for a debtor 
country to develop an excess of exports, for buyers will seek out such 
a market if sellers are inert. 

The German pre-war situation of excessive commodity imports is 
entirely irrelevant to the question of whether an excess of exports can 
now be developed and all that the creditor countries need do is to 
start buying with the purchasing power which the Germans hand 
over to them in reparations. Formerly Germans competed with 
foreigners in the:purchase of German manufactured goods. This com- 
petition will be removed pro rata with the transmittal of purchasing 
power to the Allies, and goods which were formerly consumed in Ger- 
many will presently be exported in exchange for the mark credits 
which the creditor countries will presently receive. 

Germany could in the past have increased her ratio of exports to 
imports through adding to her invisible debits by making larger loans 
abroad. Dr. Moulton contends that German investments abroad were 
decreasing and that this is evidence of inability to increase exports. 
But it is merely evidence not of inability but of lack of inclination. 
The Germans simply preferred to consume relatively more and save 
relatively less or, at least, to save less by the method of foreign in- 
vestment. If they had preferred to save’in this manner they could 
have done so, for there is no doubt that the German standard of living 
was steadily rising in the pre-war years. If the Allies draw on credits 
placed to their accounts in the Bank of Issue, no such option will be 
open to the Germans. They will be compelled to restrict consumption 
through lack of means, and; the diminution of consumption, instead -of 
going into foreign investments, will be paid in reparations. This will 
be the casé whether productivity increases or not. f 

Argument IV. Germany cannot develop an excess of exports be- 
cause this will involve a curtailment. of imports and a consequent 
restriction of foreign purchasing power.” Now an excess of exports 
does not necessarily involve a curtailment of imports. Both may 
increase, with the exports growing at a more rapid rate than the im- 
ports. But even if German imports were curtailed this would not involve 
a restriction of foreign purchasing. For in the exact degree of the 
curtailment of German imports (foreign exports) relative to exports, 
purchasing power is being presented by Germany to the foreign credi- 
tor countries in reparation payments. Those countries no longer are 

Op, oit., p. 46, 
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compelled to export as much as before in order to obtain the pur- 
chasing power necessary to provide themselves with imports equal in 
value to their former foreign purchases, for that purchasing power is 
now obtained without any such sacrifice. 

So far as neutral countries are concerned, their exports which 
formerly went to Germany will be diverted to the creditor countries 
which now possess the additional purchasing power of which Germany 
is deprived, and the neutrals will use the credits obtained in these 
countries to buy German exchange sufficient’ to cover the cost of such 
goods as they import from Germany. If some of the exports of these 
neutral countries have been goods of inelastic demand, so that the loss 
of the German market for these goods will not be compensated by an 
increased demand from other countries, the play of prices will gradually 
effect a shifting in the export trade as well as in the production of 
those countries, and new exports will develop. The productive power 
of no country is necessarily devoted to any one product or any group 
of products. Specialization in certain commodities takes place be- 
cause in any given situation this is the best available use of whatever 
productive power the country may possess. When that situation 
changes, the type of industry changes along with it, the motivating 
force being a shifting in relative prices. During the war, for instance, 
when Brazil lost much of her market for.coffee, she developed a whole 
new series of exports,’ and the export trade of any country whatever 
is in constant process of adjustment to the changeful world in wach 
we live. 

Argument V. Germany has by the Treaty lost territory which was 
an important source of certain raw materials which will now have to 
be imported, thus reducing the possibility of building up an excess of 
exports.” In this argument Dr. Moulton has assumed that this lost 
territory used to furnish these raw materials to the rest of Germany 
gratuitously. In fact, of course, it merely exchanged them in 
trade for manufactured products from the rest of Germany, and it 
will, in all probability, continue to do so. But these manufactured 
products will now count as German exports and the two items will 
completely offset each other as they always did. 

Argument VI. Germany cannot herself provide the raw materials 
for her industry and must therefore import them, again reducing 
the possibility of developing an export surplus. ‘The premise is true, 
. that Germany must import raw materials is true, but the conclusion 
is clearly illogical. Suppose Germany did have sources of such raw 
materials, then the labor and capital devoted to producing these raw 


BI cite Brasil, not because it is in any way unique, but simply because Dr, 
Moulton uses it in a hypothetical Mlustration of his contention. 
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materials could obviously not be used at the same time for producing 
the manufactured goods with which she now obtains them. The lack 
of such raw materials is consequently no obstacle to developing the 
excess of exports which Dr. Moulton seems to think would be quite 
possible if Germany possessed. them. The only difference is that the 
burden of reparations will fall more heàvily on interest, wages, and 
profits than on rents.” This is a real difference but it has but slight, 
if any, application to the question of an export surplus. 

Argument VII. High-priced imported raw materials. cannot be 
fabricated into low-priced exports.” On the surface this sounds con- 
vincing, but this phenomenon not only can be accomplished but is 
exactly what must happen. Dr. Moulton again forgets the spread 
betwen the value of the finished products and that of the raw materials 
from which they are made. The prices of German imports, including 
raw materials, will, as has been shown in the early part of this paper, 
be relatively high, but it has also been shown that German domestic 
prices, including wages and profits, will be relatively low, as much 
lower, relative to efficiency, than the prices of similar services in other 
countries as to result in a price for the finished products of German 
industry low enough to induce the export surplus necessary to the 
payment of reparations. It should also be added that the raw ma- 
terials of their industry will not cost the Germans any more than they 
will their competitors,” so that the sole operative factor is the lower 
fabrication costs of the Germans. 

Argument VIII. German prices must rise because interest rates 
must be high to coax capital back to Germany, railroad freight charges 
are to be increased, taxes are to be stiffened and, affecting export com- 
modities, all subsidies on export are to be abolished.” This argument 
turns on a theory of prices which is common enough in man-in-the- 
street economics but which, I am sure, Dr. Moulton would not present 
as his deliberate conviction. ‘The general price level of any country 
is dynamic and moves up or down relative to other countries according 
to the prevailing situation in international trade. It is this movement 
which effects equilibrium of international payments. If the German 
general price level is now too high to effect the required surplus of 
exports, it must fall if Germany is to preserve solvency and meet her 
obligations. As I have indicated, this would normally take place 
through an efflux of gold but since this is barred, it must be induced 
by one of the other methods I have outlined. 


"These terms are used in the sense made famfllar by the classical economists. 

™“The Reparation Plan, p. 101. f 

*Slightly more or slightly less according as transport charges to Germany or to 
competing countries are more or less. 
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Certain isolated prices may be higher then than now. I am inclined 
to think that interest rates will be. But this does not necessarily 
mean that a greater total sum in money will be paid in interest on the 
capital necessary to carry on a given volume of business, since with 
the lower general price level that capital, in terms of money, will be léss 
than it was before. But, in any case, the higher rates of interest will 
be secured at the expense of some or all of the other shares in the 
distribution of the German national dividénd. 

Freight charges will be higher in the immediate future, but all that 
is proposed is that the railroads should make reasonable profits, and 
with a general decline in prices and consequently of railroad expenses 
there is no reason why freight charges should not come down also. 

As for taxes, Dr. Moulton accepts the view of the Dawes committee 
that they will raise prices. This is very dubious. A strict quantity 
theorist would certainly deny it. Taxes transfer purchasing power 
from individuals to the taxing authority and the effect on the various 
factors in the quantity theory formula is well-nigh incalculable. 
But even if it be granted that taxes in themselves tend to raise prices, 
scarcely anyone, quantity theorist or otherwise, would dissent from 
the view that a considerable abstraction from the monetary supply 
will operate to reduce prices, taxes or no taxes, and any augmentation 
of German prices that taxes might conceivably effect for a time, will- 
be moré than canceled by the restriction of German currency. Wages 
and profits will fall along with other prices and the taxes will be paid 
through the diminution of German incomes. 

The Germans will not need subsidies to secure an excess of exports. 
In the pre-war days they were in this matter kicking against the. 
pricks. Every advance in exports unaccompanied by imports or 
other debit items tended to bring in gold and to raise prices, making 
further export trade more difficult. Export trade will be under no 
such disability now until all the reparation payments are being made. 

In this connection it may be well to refer to Dr. Moulton’s claim that 
before the war Germany found it necessary to import gold, and that 
presumably that necessity will continue. Now the basis for this 
“necessity” was that German total exports (including services) were 
constantly tending to exceed total imports (excluding gold) and the 
influx of gold served not only to restore the balance, but by raising 
the German price level, to adjust it to that of the outside world so that 
the equilibrium of exports and imports might be preserved. The very 
failure of this influx of gold in the future will operate.to promote 
such an excess of exports as will satisfy the reparation obligations. 

Argument IX: The whole theory of international trade, especially 
under depreciated paper, is discredited by the failure of Germany to 
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develop an export surplus since the war.“ As Germany is at first to 
be on a substantial and later on a complete gold standard the validity 
of the theory of international trade under depreciated paper is ir- 
relevant. It is, perhaps, casuistical to make this point, as the funda- 
mentals are much the same under a gold as under a paper standard. 
I shall therefore not insist upon the distinction. But Dr. Moulton 
refers to the whole theory of international trade as of venerable age 
in a manner which is far from veneration. Rather does he impute to 
it senility. Yet the age of a theory which is still acceptable to its 
students is evidence of a robust vigor rather than of debility, and 
significant developments of that theory which have been made in the 
last decade seem to have escaped Dr. Moulton’s attention, particu- 
larly those turning on the opposite relative movements in any one 
country of import and export commodity prices on the one hand 
and domestic commodity prices on the other.” 

The statement that Germany has failed to develop an export sur- 
plus since the war is true only if the most important German export 
of that period, that of marks and mark credits, is disregarded. With 
-a currency depreciating as rapidly as Germany’s did, the gold values 
of exports are no criterion of the gold price of the exchange with 
which they are bought. All German currency or credits which were 
sold abroad, and held, must be counted as an export, together with the 
difference between the gold price of such currency as was bought at 
one time and the gold price of the goods for the purchase of which it 
was used at a later date when its value had fallen,. If this is done, 
‘a considerable excess of German exports (including reparations) will 
appear. When it is considered that the German government prohibited 
large classes of exports, that a considerable quantity of goods were 
smuggled out of the country and so do not apear in the trade figures, 
and that German credits abroad which had survived the war were 
utilized to make payments which would otherwise have called for ex- 
ports, the conclusion that the theory is thoroughly discredited by 
certain alleged facts of the past five years must be taken with a grain 
of salt. 

I do not contend that, in the absence of the measures actually 
adopted, the Germans could, by the export of commodities, have met 
the impossible obligations originally imposed. The theory deals with 
an orderly world situation such as it is to be hoped the future holds 
in stere and it is not intended as an explanation of chaos. Germany’s 
post-war attempt to meet her obligations depressed the external value 
of the mark so violently that a very considerably increased physical 


Tho: Reparation Plan, p. 98. 
. “First noted In Professor Taussig’s article, “International Trade under Depre- 
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volume of exports must often have had an exchange value less than 
a much smaller physical volume had had prior to any one of the 
great downward leaps in mark exchange. Even the physical volume, 
however, would tend to diminish from the prohibitive cost of raw 
materials. In this situation efforts to pay only made the German 
. position cumulatively worse, and it was to cure just such an impasse 
that the Dawes plan was put forward. Under. a gold standard and 
with obligations well within the realm of possibility, only bungling 
can cause a recurrence of these phenomena. Dr. Moulton has no 
more reason to proscribe the theory of: international trade on the 
basis of the results of the complete disorganization accompanying 
the fall of the mark to a point which rendered it useless as money, 
than he would have to discard the law of supply and demand because 
on occasion, under a panic in the stock market, a fall in price does 
not stimulate bids and check offers of stocks but, on the contrary, 
results in a flood’ of offers and few purchases. 

I do not wish to suggest that there is not much in Dr. Moulton’s 
two books which is sound and timely. His analysis of the German 
capacity to make payments into the Bank of Issue seems to me ad- 
mirable, but his conclusions on the possibility of transferring those 
payments are vitiated throughout by his erroneous view of the nature 
of trade and by a misconception of the function of money in inter- 
national commerce. The price adjustments following the transfer 
of purchasing power from one country to others not only induce an 
additional movement of goods from the debtor to the creditor coun- 
tries, but they evoke a readjustment of productive forces in all of the 
countries concerned toward an industrial organization adapted to the 
new situation. 

The readjustment necessary in the case of reparations has been 
enormously exaggerated. Even if the United States were to receive 
all of the reparations payments, as we should come close to doing 
if all the debts owing to us from the Allied Powers should be 
amortized,” the amount involved in a standard year ($600,000,000) 
is approximately but 1 per cent of our annual production, and would 
therefore involve as a maximum a 1 per cent readjustment. This 
can be accomplished gradually and almost unperceived by the change 
in the employment of new capital which the relative opportunities for 
profit will direct, 

~The Dawes report regards the whole matter of transfers with 
undue trepidation and thinks that there “will be difficulties of a novel 

“The principles stated in this paper apply of course to these debt payments as 


well as to reparations. The effect of payment of the debts would simply be that of 
a retransfer of reparations. : 
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character which can only be solved by experience." This paper has 
attempted to show that the difficulties that may be expected are not 
novel, and that we already have experience and a corroborated theory 
to aid in their solution. No policy of waiting, however watchful, 
can be effective. The German export surplus must be induced by 
action of the committee if it is to appear at all. It will not develop ` 
by sheer good luck or in response to pious wishes. If the committee’s 
hands are tied in the matter of transferring funds to the creditor 
powers until after a German export surplus has developed, as Dr. 
Moulton seems to think they are, one can predict with certainty that 
no substantial reparations will ever be received. 

On the other hand, intelligent action on the part of the committee 
will set the problem to solving itself. A gradual restriction of German 
currency in the present, followed later. by permission to the Allied 
Powers to sell exchange against their credits in the German Bank of 
Issue up to an amount which will exert a steady pressure on the mark 
adequate to keep it intermittently at, and slightly below the gold ex- 
port point, but inadequate to provoke a loss of confidence in Germany 
in the stability of their money, will be all that is required to develop 
an excess of German exports sufficient to transfer to the benefit of the 
Allies all the funds that the Germans can place to their account. If 
any run should occur on German banks, it would be sound policy for 
the Allies to grant temporary gold credits to the German Bank of 
Issue to the amount necessary to check the run and allay all tendency 
toward panic. 

Once the full reparation obligations are being deposited year by 
year, trade movements will have been established on a price basis which 
will automatically educe the requisite surplus of exports from Ger- 
many without the necessity of any pressure on mark exchange. But 
this pressure is essential at first. Intelligently exerted it will not 
threaten the stability of German currency. The mechanism of trans- 
fers needs only to be properly started and judiciously fed with drafts 
on Allied credits in the Bank of Issue in order to function indefinitely 
with perfect efficiency. 

Franx D., GRAHAM. 

Princeton University. 

"Report of the First Committee of Evperts, sec. XIII. 
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THREE-DIMENSIONAL DIAGRAMS IN ILLUSTRATION OF 
CONSUMERS’ DEMAND AND OF INTEREST RATES 
AND SAVERS’ SURPLUSES 


It may well be doubted whether laborious and intricate, yet over- 
simplified, hypothetical analyses of demand, based on the overration- 
alized assumptions of diminishing and marginal utility, will find the 
same place is the realistic economics of the future that they have held 
in standard English and American treatises since Jevons. 

The main objection to these concepts, or rather to the highly ra- 
tionalized use which has commonly been made of them, is that urged by 
Veblen and other institutional economists—namely that they pre- 
suppose, as a fact of human psychology, an ever-present, conscious, 
and calculating hedonism, which does not, in fact, play the precise 
role Benthamite economics has assigned to it. Even when, in view 
of the recognized greater importance of money to the poor than to the 
rich, utility is sublimated into the more objective “vendibility,” as in 
‘the third edition of Taussig’s Principles, or into Davenport’s “price- 
offers,” the objection still holds. In fact, its cogency is augmented, 
for now we have to assume that each purchaser not only analyzes with 
meticulous exactitude prospective alternative satisfactions, but also 
takes stock of the exact subjective value of his fund of money. 

This is, of course, the general criticism which this whole method of 
analysis must meet. Other criticisms, such as those urged by ’Pro- 
fessor Silberling, have to do with the haziness and the logical defects 
of the usual presentation of the theory of demand by means of demand 
schedules and demand curves. Nevertheless, the whole schematic 
theoretical approach to the problem of market price by means of such 
hypothetical. schedules and price-offer curves is so convenient that 
it will probably continue to hold some place in the texts. Such 
method of analysis gives a misleading idea of the simplicity of the 
process of market valuation, even for the heroi¢ assumption of “free” 
competition, and, as usually employed, gives an erroneous, or at least — 
incomplete, view of the psychological attitudes present. Yet it may 
do no great harm, provided it be accompanied by a clear confession 
that it is a sort of als ob philosophizing and not at all a realistic indi- 
cation of what actually takes place in a market. If it is emphatically ` 
stated that diminishing utility is a fact significant in the determina- 
tion of demand and price only to the extent that purchasers are highly 
efficient calculating machines, keeping constant tab on the subjective 
values both of goods and of money, the conventional analysis may con- 
tinue to be of some service. 


“Graphic Tlustration of the Laws of Price,” Asrmican Econoano Review, (Sept, 
1924) vol. XIV, pp. 417-442. 
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Silberling’ points out that the familiar DD’ curve is a composite 
curve, that it plots a demand schedule which is not only hypothetical 
but timeless, and that if it be interpreted as showing a fall in demand 
during a lapse of time the interpretation may be entirely erroneous. 
It is not the purpose of this brief article to criticize Sulberling’s con- 
clusions, but rather to add a few suggestions and to show that the 
whole subject would gain in clarity were it presented from the outset 
with the aid of three-dimensional diagrams such as he finally comes 
to toward the end of his article. 

The conventional two-dimensional curve is inadequate to the graphic 
illustration of the hypothetical facts of even static and timeless de- 
mand. Interpreted in one way, it represents the successive psycholog- 
ical attitudes of an individual consuming or buying successive units of 
a given good, toward that good. In other words, it is a curve of 
hypothetical subjective valuations arrived at by an individual. 
(Strictly speaking, of course, there is an elusive and indeterminate 
time-element involved even here, unless we assume that the individual 
is making a purely imaginative comparison of what his desire-states 
would be in the event that he had already consumed, or at least had 
possession of, “successive” amounts of the good. However, this logical 
difficulty is perhaps not insurmountable and we may dismiss it with 
passing notice, .) 

Interpreted in another, and permissible, way, the curve might be 
taken to represent what different persons would be willing to pay per 
unit for a given amount of the good. In the first interpretation, a 
given person will pay a price AB for an amount OA (Fig. 1), because 
AB represents the marginal utility or vendibility of OA units to him. 


D 


ra) f x 


"Ibid, pp. 418-422. 
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- In the second interpretation OA does not measure amount at all. A 
given amount is assumed and the various demanders are simply ar- 
ranged along the OX axis in order of the intensity of their demands 
The diagram then indicates that the purchaser at A would take the 
given amount assumed, n, at a price AB, while a purchaser with mor 
intense demand, to the left of A, would pay a higher price for the 
same quantity. This use of the familiar diagram is entirely permissi- 
ble, and may at times be serviceable, but it is one rarely made. 

Finally, by a process usually none too clear to the student, the DD 
curve is taken to represent a social phenomenon, the “social demand’ 
schedule, a combination of all the individual demand schedules (ac 
cording to the first interpretation) plotted in a social demand curve 
This is clear enough when laboriously worked out with the aid of € 
hypothetical composite schedule of the amounts each purchaser woulc 
take at various possible prices, The amounts at each price are sum- 
mated and plotted, and the “social” DD’ curve is the result. But after 
it is drawn, what does any given point on it represent? 

Properly interpreted, this composite curve indicates that a total 
, «amount OA will be taken by all the purchasers collectively, at the 
price AB per unit. But we are not told at once whether AB is the 
marginal utility (or vendibility) to the purchasers who would have 
bought some smaller quantity at a higher price, or whether it is the 
price which the “marginal” purchaser is just willing to pay for the 
one unit he buys. Either interpretation can be made. As a matter 
of fact, AB is both the price of one unit to the marginal buyer and 
the price of the marginal unit of each intramarginal buyer. But it is 
` awkward to place this dual interpretation upon the same curve. 

The DD’ curve as a plotting of the summation of individual demand: 
is proper enough, when fully and correctly understood, but no two 
dimensional diagram can quickly and effectively depict the fact thai 
utility to a given, individual diminishes with increase of supply and al 
the same time the fact that a given amount of the good will have differ- 
ent utilities to different persons. To bring these simultaneous facts 
out graphically, a three-dimensional diagram is essential. 

Neither the drawing nor the interpretation of such a diagran 
should prove difficult to a student who has had any introduction tc 
solid geometry. Such a diagram (see Fig. 2) may be regarded as a 
pack of individual demand curves. It bears certain analogies to the 
second rent diagram given in Marshall, Wright, and Field’s Material. 
for the Study of Elementary Economics (p. 619). An individual de 
mand curve is strictly analogous to the diminishing-returns curve 
for a piece of land under intensive cultivation. The analogy is 
familiar. As successive doses of labor and capital get, per unit, 
diminishing returns from the land, so successive increments of a gooc 
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get progressively less reaction (satisfaction) from the individual. In 
neither the statement of the law of diminishing returns nor that of 
diminishing utility, be it remembered, can any aA or time element 
be allowed to enter. 


1 
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One important difference between the rent diagram and the utility 
diagram may however be noted. For the rent diagram the triangular- 
base is theoretically correct, but not necessarily so for the utility 
diagram. The best land. gets the most intense cultivation, and its 
returns curve has a wide sweep, as the total product garnered from 
it is large; while the worse land has a very steep curve, or (at the ex- 
tensive margin represented by the point of the wedge) none at all, 
since theoretically only one dose of expense is applied to it. ‘The 
analogy between the returns curves and utility (or vendibility) curves is 
not exact, because it is not necessarily true that the wealthier pur- 
chaser will, at a low or moderate price, buy more units of the good 
than will less well-to-do buyers. The amounts taken by different 
buyers at, say, the price AB, will depend upon the nature of the 
commodity, the elasticity of the demand for it in different classes of 
purchasers, and upon the distribution of purchasing power relative 
to standards of living. The shape of the base of the utility diagram 
must therefore be somewhat indeterminate. . For simplicity it is made 
triangular in Fig. 2. 

Conceivably there may be cases in which the figure with a triangular 
base will in a measure fit the facts. In such a case the wealthiest and 
most desirous purchaser would take the large amount O,A, (Fig. 2) 
at the price AB while buyer A, at the same price will take only 
O,A,, and the marginal buyer An only one unit. For the buyers 
toward the left end of the'figure, price is an important consideration; 
not so for the opulent individuals toward the right end. Conse- 
quently it is probably correct to draw the individual demand curves 
of the wealthy convex and those of the poor concave. l 
~ It should be noted that each successive demand curve starts at a 
lower height, on the reference plane D,O,AnBn, than does that of its 
next, more opulent, neighbor, until we reach the marginal buyer at By. 
If we regard the curves as strictly price-offer curves, and join their 
points of origin, we get a curve, D,By, which we may call the curve 
of initial price-offers. As a ‘theoretical limit to the intensities of 
individual demands it has some meaning. Otherwise it has slightly 
more reality than./~y. Theoretically, also, it has a certain resem- 
. blance to the extensive cultivation curve in the rent diagram. Its 
pitch will indicate the rapidity with which price must be lowered in 

order to bring into the market less eager demandérs. 

Fig. 8 is an attempt to depict the theoretical conditions tor the 
demand of a consumers’ commodity of which both the rich and the 
poor will at the price AB take small amoùnts, and of which the middle- 
class purchasers will each take a great deal. As in Fig. 2, the rich, 
with intense demand, are at the right, and the poor toward the left. 

The line joining the marginal purchasers, A, to Ax, in Fig. 2 is a 
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straight line. There is, as already noted, no essential reason why it 
should be so. If AB be the price which equilibrates demand and 
supply, the price line B,Bn, and the price plane E,B,BnEn determined 
by it, must lie at the height AB above the base plane; but within the 
plane ‘E,B,ByEn the line B By may take any shape that the theorist’s 
fancy, within reason, may dictate, so long as the individual demand 
curves are arranged in order of intensity of demands. To accord 
with the hypothesis with which this paragraph begins we have ac- 
cordingly drawn it as a curve in Fig. 8. l 





Fre. 8. 


Note: 

D,B,, D,B, D,B, = individual demand curves. 

Ay = curve of individual amounts taken at price AB. 

DDD, = initial price-offers curve. 

K,K,K, = curve of prices at which each purchaser will take an amount OL. 

Planes D,B,A,0,, D,B,A,0,, D,B,A,O, = total utility to each purchaser, res- 

vely, of the amount he purchases at price AB. 

D,B,. D,B,E, D,B,E, = Consumers’ surpluses, at price AB. 

Plane K,L,L,K, = total price purchasers would pay or an amount O,L,L,0, 
if they could not get it for less. 

The slab between the two horizontal planes = total price for the total amount 
0,A;4,A,0,, 


The volume above the upper plane = total consumers’ surplus, when price is 
AB 


The total volume of the figure = total utility. 
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Through Fig. 8 we have run three planes, one in each of the three 
dimensions. Plane D,B,A,0, is that of the individual demand curve 
D.B,. The horizontal plane E,B,B,BxEn is the price plane (at price 
AB). The significance of these two planes needs no elucidation. Sup- 
pose now we draw, ‘at a distance OL in front of the reference plane 
D,0,OnDy, the parallel plane K,L,LxKn. It gives us the curve 
K,Kn, which is the locus of the points at which this plane cuts the 
several individual demand curves. K,Kn then represents the marginal 
utility of an amount OL to each of the demanders respectively, that 
is, the prices which they would severally pay for an amount OL each, 
if they could not get it for less. It is an “extensive” curve representing 
the decline in individual demands for the constant amount OL per in- 
dividual. 

Not- unduly to burden the text, the significances of the various 
elements of Fig. 8 are given in the note below the figure. The nota- 
tions with regard to total utilities and consumers’ surpluses will not, 
the writer trusts, commit him ‘to these concepts as measurable realities. 
Whether such a figure, which might easily be fashioned from a block 
of wood and dissected for expository purposes, is of more utility than 
a cross-word puzzle may be left to the reader’s judgment. 

All the above discussion is confined to the case of static or timeless 
demand-—-an instantaneous photograph of the psychology of demand 
(on the hedonistic assumption) at a given moment. No time is al- 
lowed for a shifting up on down of any individual demand schedule or 
curve or of the curve of total demand. 

If now we turn for a moment, with Professor Silberling, to a case in 
which time for such change is allowed, it is evident that it is impossible 
to show such change in total demand, even with a three-dimensional 
diagram, if we use individual demand curves. Silberling shows the 
time shift in demand curves by plotting the curves of the total demand 
for a given commodity at the heights they occupy at three different 
times (his Fig. 10.). Here, contrary to the case with the diagrams 
in this article, one horizontal dimension of his three-dimensional figure 
represents amounts demanded, while the other horizontal dimension 
represents a lapse of time. It is possible, as he shows, to make very 
effective use of three-dimensional diagrams in an analysis of the time 
tendencies of costs. 


Whatever may be thought of the serviceability of three-dimensional 
utility and cost diagrams, there is one subject in the presentation of 
which the writer has found such figures useful. That is the analysis 
of interest ratés and savers’ surpluses under the assumption that at 
least some part of total savings involves sacrifice-cost, whether we call 
it abstinence, waiting, impatience, or what not. — 
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The three-dimensional interest figure is analogous to the first rent 
diagram in Marshall, Wright, and Field (p. 618). While a dimin- 
ishing utility or price-offer curve is analogous to the diminishing-re- 
turns curve in the rent diagram, savings-costs curves are analogous 
to cost of production curves. In the one case we are dealing with 
demand phenomena, in the other with supply factors. 

We may imagine ourselves in possession of a large number of cost- 
of-saving (abstinence-sacrifice) schedules representing the number of 
_ dollars each individual would be willing to save at various rates of 
interest respectively. We plot each of these schedules and get for 
each a savings-cost curve. These curves are arranged in an elongated 
pack, in order of the rate of interest necessary to stimulate each in- 
dividual to save anything. The result is another wedge-shaped solid, 
which may be depicted as a three-dimensional diagram. 

The marginal saver is of course On, at the point of the wedge. 
He has no cost curve, because theoretically he is just induced to save 
one unit of capital ($1 or $100, as you please) at the interest rate 
AB, say 3 per cent. He has no saver’s surplus, as the interest serves 
just to counterbalance his sacrifice. At the right end of the figure 
we have the largest saver. At a rate AB he saves an amount 0,A,. 
But of this amount only C,A, involves any sacrifice, the rest, 
0,C,, being automatic and costless saving. His savings-cost curve 
may theoretically be considered to coincide with the OX axis (zero 
cost) until it reaches the point C,, after which it takes a sudden shoot 
upward. (Possible negative rates of interest, representing payment 
for the privilege of saving, we leave out of account, as they would in- 
volve the complication of extending some of the cost curves below the 
no-interest plane 0,A,Ovw.) 

Sacrifice on the first unit of savings of an individual does not ap- 
pear until we reach the somewhat less opulent individual at O,. From 
here on, as we pass from the rich through the well-to-do to the poor, 
the sacrifice of initial saving is higher for each successive individual. 
The rate necessary to induce saving on the part of less and less 
opulent persons is successively higher, and we have the curve CxO». 
It may be called the curve of initial sacrifices. It is directly analo- 
gous to the increasing cost-curve for extension of cultivation, in the 
rent diagram. It is for supply what the initial price-offers curve is 
for demand. In the interest diagram the height of any point on the 
CxO% curve indicates the rate of interest necessary to call forth saving 
. on the part of the individual at that point. 

The individual cost curves are drawn concave for the wealthy and 
convex for the poor. ‘This probably comes as near as any schematic 


‘Of. A. B. Wolfe, “Savers’ Surplus and the Interest Rate,” Quarterly Journal of 
Eoonomios, Nov., 1920 (vol. XXXV), pp. 1-85, 
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representation can to depicting truly the psychology of the respective 
hypothetical savings schedules. l 

In each saver’s plane, 0,A,B,Y,, OnA,B,Y,, etc., the area below 
the curve 0,C,B,, O,KB,, C,JB,, ete., is the total sacrifice cost of the 
respective amounts saved, O,A,, OA, ete. The areas 0,C,B,Y,, 
C,B,Y,, C,B,Y,, etc., represent the respective savers’ surpluses. 

If we wish to represent the marginal rate, for each respective saver, 
` for a given amount of saving, we can do so by drawing a vertical plane 
parallel to the reference plane, O,Y,CnOn. In Fig. 4, the plane 
‘EFG cuts the three individual savers’ curves shown, at points H, J, 
and K. The curve FG represents the increase in the marginal cost 
of saving of an amount O,G per individual, as we pass from the rich to 
the poor. 

If we wish to show the effect of a reduction of the interest vate from 
3 per cent to 2 per cent, we can do so by drawing the horizontal plane 
MPR (Fig. 5), at the proper distance above the base plane. It cuts 
the three individual savers’ curves shown, at T, V, and W, respectively, 
and the curve of initial sacrifices, CyO,, at S. The savers from § to 
M are eliminated by the reduction of the interest rate, because their , 
initial sacrifices are greater than 2 per cent interest will counterbal- 
ance. Projection of S, T, V, and W upon the base plane gives us the 
curve S/W’. The amount of savings precluded by reducing ‘the rate 
from AB to AP (8 per cent to 2 per cent) is thus represented by the 
area OnS’W’A,. 

An attempt to construct an interest diagram ‘save to a scale of 
schedules suggested by national income statistics will reveal the fact 
that such a diagram is impracticable. Its base would be in the shape 
of the capital letter “L,” with both legs extremely elongated. For 
the number of savers is very great, and the savings of the wealthy 
mount into the millions for some individuals. O,A, would have to be 
at least a hundred thousand times as long as O,A, (Fig. 4) near the 
extensive margin. 

The use of diagrams like those herein discussed would doubtless be 
inadvisable for elementary classes, even by teachers who accept with- 
out question the abstinence theory of interest. The writer has found 
` similar diagrams useful in advanced theory classes. - 

A. B. Wore 

Ohio State University. 


THE DEFINITION OF INCOME 
1. Income Defined 


Today thorough knowledge of the nature of income is a matter of 
ever increasing importance. Income taxation has won a firm place in 
the fiscal machinery of almost every nation of the world, and the 
answer to the question, “What is income?” has’ ceased to be merely 
academic. In-so far as they have written on the subject of income, 
economists ‘may be divided into two general groups, those who define 
income as a flow of services from wealth and human beings, and those 
who use the term to mean a flow of commodities and services, that is, 
the wealth itself. The service definition has found its chief supporter 
in Professor Irving Fisher; his book, The Nature of Capital and 
Income, is now a classic in the field: The wealth definition was well 
presented by Professor Carl C. Plehn in his presidential address before 
the American Economic Association last year in Washington.” 

Professor Fisher defines income as “a flow of services through a 
period of time,” asserting, “The only true method, in our view is to 
- regard uniformly as income the service of a dwelling to its owner 

(shelter or money rentals), the service of a piano (music), and the 
‘service of food (nourishment) ; and in the same uniform manner to ex- 
-clude alike from the category of income the dwelling, the piano, and 
even the food.” Commodities have no place in the definition; in- 
come is received only when a service is rendered. 

The service definition possesses enviable simplicity, and no one can 
read Professor Fisher’s analysis without being profoundly impressed 
with its clarity and logic. As a measure of social welfare it is an 
extremely helpful concept. One concentrates attention on the goal 
of society—want satisfaction. But serious difficulties arise from the 
unqualified acceptance of such a definition. In the first place, the 
definition is too far removed from the usage of the market place and 
will therefore cause confusion if applied to the problems of the business 
world. ‘The concept of income which is the most common is that of 
‘money income? A business man’s ‘money income’ means to him the 
money receipts from his business, less the money expenses of ob- - 
taining them.’” Common usage considers income as a gain above 
acquisition cost, that i is, net earnings. ‘The service definition, on the 
other hand, considers income as only that part of earnings which 
brings in the services of consumable goods. If a man should save his 
earnings, he realizes no services since he experiences outgo equal to 

"Carl C. Plehn, The Concept of Income, as Reourreni, Consumable, Reosipte, 
Amentcan Ecoxoxio Review, March, 1924, p. 5. 


1T. Fisher, The Nature of Capital and Income, p. 53, 
Ibid., p. 108, 
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the investment; savings are not income under the service definition. 
‘Two men may receive the same salary, but if one should save part of 
his return while the other failed to do so, they would be credited with 
different incomes. Any attempt to define income in a manner so 
radically different from the idea of revenue, or net earnings, defies 
customary parlance. 

The second defect of the service definition is the impracticability 
of its application for such problems as the taxation of incomes and 
the measurement of the size of the national social income. This 
has been readily admitted by its chief exponent.” Few terms in eco- 
nomics are used in applied studies more often than the term income, 
and a definition incapable of such practical use is of very doubtful 
value. 

The final defect of the service definition rests in its inconsistency 
with the traditional use of the term income by economists in the 
theory of distribution. When a textbook on economics speaks of the 
“distribution of income,” just what is it that is referred to? Cer- 
tainly the income that is distributed is not a flow of services. It is 
a flow of wealth; and wealth which is saved is distributed along with’ 
that which is consumed. 

The three objections to the service Nion of income, are serious 
enough to prohibit its acceptance. The definition is not in harmony 
with the usage of the market place, it is admittedly difficult of appli- 
cation to practical problems, and it fails to square up with the use 
of the term income in the theory of distribution. 

The wealth type of definition is much superior. In order that 
human wants may be satisfied, an elaborate machine-like organization 
has been evolved to secure the production of wealth. This organiza- 
tion, as it functions, turns out a stream of goods and services which 
must be distributed, or apportioned, among those who contribute the 
property or personal services necessary to production. It is at this 
point that the analysis of income should be made. The social product 
which is distributed as income can be classified into three groups: 
(1) new commodities produced—boots, clothes, bread, automobiles, 
dwelling houses, machinery; (2) personal services rendered—the ser- 
mon of the preacher, the physician’s advice; (8) services of durable 
consumption goods which have been carried over from the preceding 
income period—the services of dwelling houses, furniture, automobiles, 
_ pianos. This last group is often overlooked, since the owner of the 
property usually utilizes its services directly. Frequently, however, 
these services enter into the production and distribution process. 

‘See, I. Fisher, “Are Savings Income?” Amgnican Economic ASSOCIATION QUAR- 


ventro, Third Series, vol. IX, no. 1, pp. 21-47. 
“Fisher, The Nature of Capital and Income, p. 400. 
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Expenditures for the rent of a dwelling house quite generally absorb 
a large proportion of a worker’s money income. Likewise pianos, 
full dress suits, automobiles and other consumable goods, are rented 
for a price. To be consistent in terminology, the services of durable 
consumption goods, used by their owners, must be included as. swell as 
those rented for a price. 

Taken together, the three groups described constitute the total 
outpourings of commodities and services annually accruing to. so- 
ciety from which consumption goods, capital replacement, and capital 
additions must be drawn; they constitute the social income. At the 
beginning of the income period, society starts with a fund of factories, 
machines, land, dwelling houses, automobiles, and other durable goods. 
During the income period, new commodities are produced, personal 
services are rendered, and durable consumption goods yield a flow of 
services. Social income is this flow of commodities and services, - 
through a given period of time, available for distribution. From the . 
gross social income, all replacements necessary to maintaining the 
industrial equipment intact mut be deducted to determine net social 

income. 


2. Objections Answered 


Severe criticism has been directed against the defining of income in 
terms of commodities and services on the grounds, first, that double 
counting is involved, and, second, that commodities and services 
lumped together form a rather heterogeneous combination.’ ‘These 
charges must be answered if the definition is to stand. 

The charge of double counting arises’ out of the inclusion of the 
services of durable consumption goods as income, since these goods 
have already been counted as income at the time of their production. 
If double counting means counting the same increment of gain twice, 
then this charge`is not sound. Suppose a lawyer buys out of his 
salary, for an investment, a $10,000 dwelling house. The $10,000, 
represented by a house, is income; a gain has been added to the 
commodities already possessed by the lawyer. Assume now that the 
house is rented for $100 a month, of which $40 goes toward main- 
tenance, depreciation, insurance, and taxes. By the end of the first 
year, the lawyer will receive in net gain 12 x $60, or $720; he will be 
richer in control over this world’s goods by that net addition, and the 
gain is therefore income. 

In this computation no gain has been counted twice; the original 
investment of $10,000 still remains intact, and the lawyer possesses 
in addition $720 net obtained from the rent. To omit the additional 
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` gain obtained for the service of the house would be to give a false 
picture of the real income acquired. If the lawyer had himself oc- 
cupied the house, the gain would have been less obvious, but none 
the less. real. The same reasoning will apply to other durable con- 
sumption goods. The only important commodity of this sort to be 
reckoned with in practice, however, is the dwelling house. Other 
commodities, such as clothing and furniture, are relatively of little 
importance. In any quantitative statement of income they may be 
omitted without a sérious error entering into the computation. This 
was, the position taken by the National Bureau of Economic Research 
in making their recent estimate of the size of the national income of 
thé United States." 

The second criticism, that commodities and services form a hetero- 
geneous combination, is based upon the belief that a homogeneous 
definition should include either commodities or services—to include 
both is thought inconsistent, because a commodity is concrete wealth, 
‘while a service is an abstract use of wealth. Where is one to stop 
counting commodities, and start counting services? It must be frankly 
admitted that the drawing of any line of demarcation is necessarily 
artificial. The gradations of increasing durability of consumers’ 
goods, from ice cream up to a stone suburban home, are imperceptible. 
But are the alternatives open as satisfactory, granting the difficulties? 

The first alternative, always to count the goods and never the service, 
‘is obviously undesirable. A dwelling house would yield no income ex- 
cept in the year that it was added to the income stream; rents would 
disappear from the category of income.. Likewise, personal services 
necessarily must be included. Some services must be counted. The sec- 
ond alternative, to count always the service and never the tangible 
wealth itself, is even more difficult of application. Savings are ruled out, 
and the test of income rests in the act of consumption. Income becomes 
a very different concept from “revenue” or “earnings.” A man may 
receive interest on bonds hnd a salary for work done, but if he saves 
the entire return, no income is received. On the other hand, income 
may be received without receiving any revenue whatever, since by con- 
suming one’s capital services may be obtained and. income realized. 
Such a concept certainly does not express what is implied in the phrase 
“distribution of income.” We are driven by the force of logic and 
of expediency to the acceptance of both commodities and services 
within the income concept. 


3. Psychic Benefits as Income 


Many economists, while agreeing that in practice the best definition 
of income is one in terms of commodities and services, yet feel that 
‘The Incomo of the United States, vol. 1, p, 42, 
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in the “final analysis” the utilities or satisfaction secured from wealth 
and human beings, are the true income.’ In the words of Professor 
Davenport, “It is also evident that in the final analysis, all incomes 
are psychic incomes, the experiences of having wants gratified.” 
Most economists will agree that the fundamental purpose and motiva- 
tion of economic life is the satisfaction of human wants, but the 
effort to express this thought under the concept of income, is fraught 
with great danger. The assumption usually made, that the substitu- 
' tion of commodities and services for ultimate satisfactions is merely 
a matter of convenience, is a serious mistake, for such an assump- 
tion involves a fundamental inconsistency. 

To illustrate, let us ask the question, “Are new savings of. wealth 
received to be treated as income?” Under the satisfaction concept 
the answer is obviously in the negative, since the very nature of saving 
is the giving up of present satisfactions that future satisfactions 
may be secured. But under the definition of income as a flow of 
commodities and services through a period of time, an affirmative 
answer must be given, because goods that come in are income, regardless 
of the manner in which they are disposed of. The first rules out 
savings from the income concept, the second includes savings in the 
income concept. The writer who accepts as his income definition, 
a flow of commodities and services through a period of time, and then 
admits that the true, final, or ultimate income is psychic satisfactions, 
lays himself open to all the familiar charges of inconsistency, lack of 
scientific method, and double counting, by the critics of different 
schools of thought. The term psychic income should therefore be 
abandoned by those who accept the commodity and service definition 
of income. Perhaps another expression such as psychic benefits, could 
be coined to cover the thought without an extension of the income 
concept. 


4. Are Savings Income? | 


The source of new capital is found in the excess of production over 
consumption, that is, savings.. By consuming less than is produced, 
a surplus is accumulated which is added to the capital. This sur- 
plus permits the extension of the capitalistic or roundabout method 
of production, and gives rise to factories, railroads, buildings, and 
other relatively durable forms of wealth. Are these savings to be 
included as part of the social and individual income? In general 
those economists defining income as a flow of services or utilities, 

'F. W. Taussig, Principles of Hconomios, vol. 1, p. 180. H. R. Seager, Prin- 
ciples of Economios, p. 171, footnote. E. R. A. Seligman, Principles of Boonomics, 
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believe that savings are not to be included under the income, gince, 
goods saved yield no present service, giving only control over future 
services which will later accrue. This negative answer implies a dis- 
tinction between capital and income somewhat analogous to that 
unique distinction of John Stuart Mill between capital and non-capital.: 
“The distinction, then, between capital and non-capital, does not lié - 
_in the commodities, but in the mind of the capitalist—in his will to 
employ them for one purpose rather than another; and all property, 
however ill adapted in itself for the use of labourers, is a part of 
capital, so, soon as it, or the value to be received from i, is set 
apart for production reinvestment?” ™ 
, Those who believe savings are not income find themselves in a 
similar position. The distinction as to what is income and what 
is capital rests not in the receipt of a gain, but in the manner of its 
disposal. Mr. Smith receives ten thousand dollars profit from his 
shoe store, and they are asked, “Is this profit income?” At once they 
must hedge and ask a counter question, “How is Mr. Smith going to 
dispose of this profit?” If he spends the profit in the purchase of 
directly consumable goods, it is income, but if he reinvests it in his 
business, it is not income, but capital. The test of income becomes 
the act of consumption, and unless consumption takes place no income 
may be said to be received. Income is not measured by money which 
comes in, but by money which goes out for a specific purpose. Under 
this interpretation, the income tax is reduced to.a tax on consumption, 
and such common expressions as accumulated income or capital grows 
out of income, are devoid of meaning. 

When the question is approached from the viewpoint of income 
defined as commodities-and services, the argument for the inclusion of 
savings becomes conclusive. Every commodity produced and every 
service rendered during a given period is part of the income avail- 
able for distribution. Income must first accrue before saving can 
take place. A commodity or service becomes part of the income 
stream in that brief instant following production and preceding con- 
sumption or utilization in the advancement of the capitalistic process. 
The source of capital is the savings out of accruing income. POTRET 
must be considered income. 

The assertion that double counting is involved, if both savings and 
-the future return they yield are considered income, is the most serious 
objection to be encountered. Let us suppose that A secures a monthly 
pay check of $500 and decides to invest $200 in 5 per cent bonds, 
yielding therefore $10 annually as interest. The advocate of the 
service definition now charges that the same thing is counted twice if 

“J. S. Mill, Principles of Political Economy, bk. 1, ch. 4, p. 56. Italics mine. 
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the savings and the interest are aded as income, since the $200 
bond represents the present value of $10 annually in the future. The 
$200 bond investment yields no service other than the $10 interest 
annually, which will be converted into consumable goods that will give 
a proportionate satisfaction. 

In answer to this criticism it is interesting to point out that if this 
be called double counting, an identical double counting is involved 
even if savings are excluded and the service definition of the critics 
accepted. The consumption of capital through failure to provide for 
a sinking fund, or by its conversion into consumable products through 
sale, will yield direct services and must therefore be included as income 
under a service definition. Professor Fisher is by this logic forced 
to admit, “If a man has his capital invested in the form of a house 
which yields him rent, this actual rent, less any actual expenses for 
repairs, taxes, etc., is his income from the house, even though the house 
may be depreciating in value.” And again, “We have already warned 
the reader against the fallacy of deducting from income any depletion 
of capital.” 

If A held his bond, yielding 5 per cent, for three years, and then 
decided to sell it, using the proceeds to pay for a summer vacation, 
the total income according to a definition including savings as income 
would be $200+$10+$10+$10, or a total of $230—savings plus 
three years’ interest. Eacluding savings, but counting all services, as 
Professor Fisher requires, the result would be, $10-+-$10+$10+$200, 
or a total of $280—three years’ interest plus the depletion and con- 
sumption of the capital. If one is double counting, then surely so 
is the other! The critic will now argue that if A had not consumed 
his capital the total would be very different. This, however, is not a 
point of difference in principle, since the analysis will hold true for 
fifty or a hundred years just as well, barring market valuation changes. 
In place of a question of principle there is then substituted a question 
of method, or expediency, as to when the capital sum should be counted. 

It is perhaps more accurate to assert that neither definition in- 
volves double counting. Double counting is counting the same in- 
crement of gain twice. The same increment of purchasing power or of 
service is never counted twice in the example above. In the first case, 
the $200 and each successive interest return of $10 was a new, actual, 
quantitative increase, and in the second case, each service included was 
a real, additional service, not counted previously. The charge of 
double counting is a fallacy appearing only when the result obtained 
by the application of one income definition is criticized from the point 
of view of another definition, without keeping constantly in mind that 


“Fisher, The Nature of Capital and Income, p. 110. Italics mine.. 
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a very different method of counting may be involved, as to the point 
of time at which the capital sum shall be included. . In the commodity 
and service definition, the capital sum is counted when the wealth ac- 
quired is saved. In the service definition, the capital sum is, counted 
when the capital ts depleted and consumed, Tf one defined income as 
a flow of services, and then included savings as income, the charge of 
double counting would be justified, because the capital sum would then 
be counted twice. On the other hand, if one accepted the commodity - 
and service definition, and then admitted that the depletion of capital 
was income, he also would be open to criticism for double counting. 
As long as the commodity and service definition is consistently ad- 
-hered to, no gain is counted twice, and the charge of double counting 
cannot justly be raised. 


5. Conclusions 


From this brief analysis of the concept of income, three conclusions 
may be drawn: 

1. The definition of income as a flow of commodities and services 
is superior to the definition of income simply as a flow of abstract 
services. The commodity and service definition is capable of serving 
as a tool in quantitative expressions of income in applied economic 
studies and is at the same time free from theoretical fallacies and 
inconsistencies. 

2. The extension of the definition to cover psychic benefits, how- 
ever, is a source of inconsistency and the phrase psychic income 
should be abandoned by those who accept the commodity and service 
definition. ` 

3. Savings must be Hida as income and no double counting is 
involved in this inclusion. ; 

Wiutram Warrace Hewsrr. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


FACT. AND METAPHYSICS IN ECONOMIC PSYCHOLOGY 


Publication of papers advocating the use of the behavioristic method 
‘in economics’ should help, at least, to clarify the issues in the disturbed 
field of methodology, and in that sense to resolve them. The social 
sciences are still characterized—and in particular are distinguished 
‘from the natural sciences—by the fact that a large part of their 
‘subject-matter consists of controversy over definition and method. 
They are also characterized by a pronounced irritation on the part 
of a large proportion of their workers at this situation. The writers 
referred to, and a considerable number especially of younger men, seek 
escape from the confusion by adopting for sociology and economics 
the methods and categories employed in the natural sciences them- 
selves. The suggestion is an obvious one, but the present essay 
attempts to show why it cannot be followed. Our conclusion is not, 
however, mere pessimism and hopelessness. Rather it will be argued 
_ that the situation from which escape is sought is not so bad as it seems, 
that. it is in fact necessary and proper for the question of objectives 
to occupy a large if not the main part of social discussion. For 
social science cannot, like the natural sciences, be restricted to the 
problem of means for achieving objectives taken for granted. Not the 
winning of power, but its use is, and must be, the leading question. 


I 


To begin with, it is well to recognize explicitly that behaviorism is 
in fact the application of scientific method in the strict sense, as 
developed in the natural sciences, to the study of human phenomena, 
and also to recognize the strength of the case for this procedure, 
both from a theoretical and a practical point of view. Indeed, clear- 
ness as to the-nature of the merits and the source of the strength of 
scientific procedure is all that is required to show that the problems 
of human conduct must be approached primarily from a different 
standpoint. 

The history of intelligence is the story of progress away from the 
animism of primitive man toward an objective, descriptive approach 
to phenomena. What we call civilization seems to consist in-the main 
of the triumphs of science, as thus conceived. It has given to man his 
control over nature, and over himself as a natural object; our tech- 
nology and our medical science are its fruits. Why should not law 
and social institutions be placed upon the same basis of objective fact 
which has given us such marvelous results in these other fields? This 


3See L. K. Frank, “The Emancipation of Economics,” in the Asrertcaw Ecowoasrio 
Review for March, 1924; also A. J. Snow, “Psychology in Economic Theory,” in the 
Journal of Political Economy for August, 1924. 
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is what behaviorism means. No one now denies that man is a natural 
object or that his behavior is a natural phenomenon. It seems the 
part of common-sense to’observe this behavior, analyze it, ascertain 
its laws, and bring social phenomena under the same intelligent con- 
trol as has been secured in engineering and the treatment of disease. 
To do this we have merely, as the behaviorist contends, to quit. thinking 
of behavior as the expression or outworking of entelechies or meta- 
physical entities of any sort, like “will” or “urge,” and get the facts. 
We have to do just what we have done in the other field, for primitive 
man thought of everything in nature as a manifestation of spiritual 
forces of one kind or another. Let us get away from such, in dealing 
with human behavior also, as we have in dealing with other natural 
phenomena, and concern ourselves with the facts of observation. Such 
is the argument, and its plausibility leaps to the eye of every mind. 

Now the issue, as is plain, relates to the treatment of “conscious- 
ness” in human beings. The essence of behaviorism is the insistence 
that we ignore in the study and description of behavior everything but 
the observed physical facts of the behavior itself, which of course means 
practically denying the existence of consciousness. his, again, is 
what we have done in the study of other natural phenomena. Besides, 
the behaviorist argues, we can in no case be “directly aware” of facts 
of consciousness, but at best can only “infer” them from behavior facts, 
which alone can be “observed.’” The subject-matter of a science of 
` conduct should therefore be restricted to behavior data. The “exis- 
tence” of consciousness would be left on one side as a metaphysical 
question, in the case of human beings as in that of the rest of nature. 
The pertinent fact for economics (and applied psychology in general, 
of course) would be that it is useless and a source of confusion in study, 
destructive of the scientific point of view which is the only fruitful 
approach to the data. 

In opposition to this view I propose to show briefly that we cannot 
treat human beings as unconscious organisms or mechanisms, and that 
we do not want to do so even if it were possible. We necessarily 
approach the phenomena of conduct from a different direction, and 
bring to them a different dominant interest, as compared with the 
phenomena of nature outside the human realm. We are thus com- 
pelled, as well as impelled, to recognize that man is more than an ob- 
served object. In fact he is more in two senses. He is, and has to 
be recognized as being, first an observer as well as an observed object, 
an observer in a sense which cannot ultimately be identified with object 
observed. And, second, he is an agent in a sense ultimately distinct 

See Allport, Social Psychology, ch. 1. This use of terms is typical of the pro- 
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from that in which natural objects are treated as agents in scientific 
discussion. No discussion of man and conduct which ignores these 
“facts” can, I shall contend, be genuinely useful or intelligent. 

Let it be admitted, and stated explicitly before going further, that 
these new factors in the situation are very embarrassing to some funda- 
mental predilections of our minds. It is true that we'do not observe 
conscious facts in the same sense that we observe physical phenomena. 
We cannot even indirectly get in regard to them at all the same 
accuracy of agreement or closeness of check through verification by 
different students. Yet we cannot ignore the role of man as observer 
along with his role of observed object, for he is an interested observer, 
and his interests do in a practically significant sense affect his con- 
duct which is to be studied. In spite of any contrary definition of 
observation, we do know that men have interests, and that they can- 
not be left out of account without vitiating the observation. That is 
just a “brute fact,” which we cannot get away from. We can “argue” 
away from it, but it can be shown that the one who does so is the one 
who is putting metaphysical prepossessions ahead of the facts of ex- 
perience, the actual empirical data. 

The notion of agency or real activity is still more violently antag- 
onized by our intellectual bias than the separate existence of observers, 
but just as irresistibly forces recognition. It cannot be reduced even 
to the category of interest just noticed, and of course still less.to data 
of perception in the natural science use of those terms. That is, we . 
have to recognize men’s conscious interests not only as existent and 
causal and explanatory in the descriptive, scientific sense, as data in 
a uniformity of sequence, but as causal and explanatory in a further 
sense, to which it is difficult if not impossible to give clear expression 
in language. Interests are causes, and they are also ends in a sense 
not finally reducible to terms of cause in that sense of factual uniform- 
ity beyond which the scientific intellect ‘refuses to go. As before, we 
may say this is not “observation”; that is a matter of words, and 
it is fundamental to recognize that it is not observation as the word 
is used in the natural sciences, But it is none the less “fact,” which 
every intelligent person recognizes as fact, even in the very act of ar- 
guing for an opposed metaphysical theory, itself easily shown to arise 
out of a restricted sort of interest, which interest, again, involves more 
or less of the creative element which is being argued against. 

Development of the argument against the natural-science or be- 
havioristic method as the exclusive or main approach in economics 
will fall naturally into two parts. In the first place it seems necessary 
to review some of the fundamentals in the background of the process 
by which we reach beliefs and convictions, that is, to survey the logic 
of the problem. After all, the problem is philosophical; it does in- 
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volve the question of ultimates in thinking; and the only alternative 
- to threshing it out explicitly on this plane is to follow prepossessions 
and set up assumptions as dogmas. The second part of the argument 
will approach the problem more concretely, from the practical stand- 
point of the requisites for explanation, prediction and control in the 
field of human conduct. 


i TI 


Implications of a decisive character are bound up in the very fact 
of discussion. When the behaviorist publishes a paper or makes an 
assertion, he both appeals to an interest and expresses one. Pre- 
sumably it is an interest in truth; we assume that he is not merely 
issuing a challenge to debate as to a game. There is no escaping the 
conclusion that truth is an interest and that an interest in truth iş 
logically prior to truth as fact. Moreover, entering into discussion 
on any terms involves the recognition of discussion as a method of 
arriving at truth and as a test of truth. As soon as difference of 
opinion as to the nature of truth appears, the inevitable and only 
recourse is appeal to a discussion, the ultimates of which are the 
interests involved in discussion and in the quest of truth generally. 
Beyond fact and underlying it is mterest—at least the interest in 
‘truth, if no other. Without further argument (if this be an argu- 
ment) I shall assume as beyond dispute that there are in fact other 
interests, and proceed to consider truth in relation to interests, which 
is the only possible basis of discussion or of escape from individual 
dogmatism. It is the nature of interests to conflict, ultimately, to 
be subject to a law of diminishing importance or power. The interest 
in truth is no exception, and no human being does, or could, make 
the pursuit of truth (not to mention the enjoyment of truth) the sole 
content of his life. We cannot live on truth alone, or the discussion 
and quest of truth. 

- Unfortunately, there are other conflicts, even within the interest 
in truth itself in its various forms. The absolute crux, the very 
pons asinorum of all types and systems. of philosophizing, is not so 
much ignorance as error. Something—it is difficult to say just what, 
but it is irresistible—compels us to draw a distinction between being 
and seeming, and to formulate as well as we can the criteria. In this 
regard the practical interests of action come into the closest relation 
with an interest which we may call theoretical, an interest in simplicity. 
For purposes of action, we must be able to predict, to know what will 
be, as well as what is; for purposive action is planned action, and 
planning precedes acting. Critical refinement of the process by which 
we predict, and control, our world has given us the criteria of scientific 
truth, already roughly indicated. The underlying assumption is a 
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“real world” unchanging in its ultimate nature, so that it always” 
behaves in the present and will behave in the future as it has in the 
past, or according to “law.” Knowledge of this real world is the 
same for all observers and at all times—which is very convenient 
practically in enabling us to learn from other people’s experience, at 
the same time that it is very satisfying theoretically, for it makes 
knowledge once acquired a permanent possession and enables us to 
increase our stock cumulatively. Also, it gives us the vision of com- 
plete knowledge as a possible achievement. 

The fierce repugnance to the idea of activity, already referred to, 
is now explicable. It runs contrary to our interest in either the per- 
manence or the ultimate completeness of knowledge. In a world con- 
taining cause other than uniform antecedent—real, creative causality 
—knowledge can never be complete and even what we have must be 
constantly relearned. To the extent that the ultimate nature of things 
is subject to change, the quest of truth seems to become a Sisyphean 
labor. 

Thus the practical and theoretical interests combine in pushing us 
toward the repudiation of everything that cannot be shown to be true 
for all persons at all times, as outside the realm of knowledge, unreal, 
or merely subjective. The next step is the repudiation of all sources 
of knowledge which do not yield demonstrably uniform and universal 
results, ‘Thus we reach the ideal of “science,” of mechanistic monism | 
as a world view. Its criteria for distinguishing reality from appear- 
ance or illusion leave only configuration and motion in space as “real.” 

Undeniably strong is the appeal of this view to the critical in- 
tellect. But the crux of the whole matter is that the criteria we set 
up as marks of knowledge at once especially satisfying in itself and 
especially useful for other purposes, come to be applied in a rigorous 
manner which excludes knowledge both more useful and more satisfy- 
ing under many conditions than that which they let by. We cannot 
live and think without using truths which cannot pass so exact and 
absolute a test. Our interest in simplicity and definiteness has at 
some point to yield to other interests with which it comes into conflict 
and which cannot be denied. The concrete question as to what knowl- 
edge of human behavior is useful and satisfying is discussed in the 
third part of this paper. At present we are concerned with noting 
a few abstractly logical phases of the subject. 

Going back, then, to our starting-point, it is clear that the ultimate 
test of truth is not the application of any abstract principle, however 
convenient, but simply the requirements of intelligent discussion and 
final agreement. ` In a general way this is what is involved in the dis- 
tinction between “logic” and “common-sense,” and in any conflict be- 
tween logic and common-sense the judgments of the latter have to be | 
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accepted. The principles of logic themselves rest upon common-sense, 
are derived from it by a process of abstraction and generalization, and 
have to be abandoned as soon as their deliveries come to run counter 
to common-sense itself, that is, as soon as noe minds agree in 
repudiating them. 

The possibility of securing agreement is an absolutely essential 
feature of the scientific criterion of truth. Truth is not merely what 
‘is the same for all, but is what is known and recognized as the same. 
Exponents of the scientific logic commonly take this process of demon- 
stration or verification for granted in an unpardonably uncritical 
fashion. Whitehead, for example, in The Concept of Nature, uses 
the plural pronoun to designate the observer throughout his discussion. 
But only once, and then parenthetically, does he explicitly mention the 
fact that “observation” includes agreement among.observations, and 
he never refers to the question of how observers know that they agree. - 
Before an observation can count as such it must be communicated, 
discussed, and compared with the communicated observations of other 
persons. The immediate feeling of reality, that is, perception, with 
conscious reference to an external. object, carries almost no weight 
at all. We “know”—we all agree—that a large part of our per- 
ceptions are illusory. This is the fact that forces appeal to agreement 
or the quest for some criterion in the first place. But agreement 
involves communication between minds, which it is the.sheerest non- 
sense to try to reduce to mechanical interaction between organisma. 

The idea of illusion, however, rests on much more than the fact of 
disagreement among communicated and compared perceptions. We 
begin by regarding as unreal all individual perceptions not verifiable 
by other observers, but we do not end there. The “snakes” seen by 
the sufferer from delirium tremens are doubtless as “real” (at least!) 
as those of the jungle or the museum, but they are “unreal” because 
others do not see them. But we all agree in perceiving the bending 
of the straight stick in the pool, the i image behind the mirror when the 
object is in front of it, the difference in length of the really equal 
lines in the Miiller-Lyer figure, and a long list more. Here we appeal 
to the criterion of “consistency” which we agree in accepting as valid. 
Consistency is a mechanistic category, meaning simply that things 
do not change their nature or position except continuously and under - 
uniform conditions which can be experimentally verified. 

The point is that illusion is what we agree is illusion, and reality 
what we agree is reality, because in each case it is shown to be so by 
tests which we agree are valid. It is ultimately a matter of agreement, 
of common-sense. Truth is established by consensus as much as 
beauty. In both cases, to be sure, it is a consensus of the “competent.” 
But the competent are selected by agreement, another consensus; and 
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ultimately we must come to principles agreed upon by the great mass 
of mankind. 

In the present case there is no occasion for appeal to any elaborate 
tests. There has not been and will not be any practically considerable 
disagreement that human interests are real, and significantly real. 
Any “logical principles” which show them to be unreal, or not signifi- 
cantly real, only demonstrate thereby their own limitations. Edu- 
cated mankind has agreed in accepting the mechanistic logic in certain’ 
fields, and has found it highly useful for certain purposes. Its own 
criterion is its power to establish agreement as to the validity and 
usefulness of its deliveries, ultimately to build up a “common-sense” 
conformable to itself. The extent of its success in building up such 
a common-sense is truly marvelous. The scientifically sophisticated 
mind of today is willing to admit that matter, as it “really is,” is with- 
out color and highly discontinuous, in spite.of the impossibility of 
perceiving it under either form, and in spite, too, of flagrant contra- 
dictions of thought in the modern theory of matter, familiar to every. 
critical student of the subject. Because cértain visual phenomena 
show changes analogous to those of wave motion in matter, we are 
ready to admit that visual qualities are really based on properties of 
objects wholly different from the color properties which we see, and 
agree in seeing. - We say the thing “really is” of the sort which can be 
represented by. a mechanical model. - And this in spite of the fact 
that the “matter,” uniformly associated with wave motion in expe- 
rience and without which it cannot be thought of, is in this case de- 
barred from having any observable qualities whatever, and the fur- 
ther fact that the matter in which wave motion is observed is known 
practically by the visual qualities which the mechanical wave-motion 
hypothesis explains by explaining them out of existence. The power 
of mechanistic logic over common-sense is great! But it does not 
extend to making the plain man deny that he and his fellows are con- 
scious beings moved by conscious interests. Once more, one who denies 
the significance of consciousness is simply putting the abstract criteria 
of a logical system ahead of the fundamental principles which form the 
only foundation for that system itself. 

Not only is he going against facts which irresistibly force an agree- 
ment among normal minds. In reducing human beings to observed 
objects, he is also ignoring the obvious truth that observation itself 
involves communication between minds, which are thereby set over 
against observed data. This is logically unescapable, even if one can 
bring himself, first, to argue that his fellows are merely objects, be- 
cause he cannot perceive their minds through his own senses; and, 
second, to infer that he must be, like them, devoid of mind, in spite of 
his immediate knowledge to the contrary. Furthermore, we have over- 
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whelming reasons for believing that sense perception itself is a capacity 
built up through communication between minds, without which we could 
never form the idea of our bodies as objects in a world of objects. 

Turning, in the light of the facts of genetic psychology especially, 
to the question of immediate awareness versus inference, it is much 
more natural and easy to hold that we really infer an external world 
from immediate data mental in character than it is to hold the con- 
trary view put forward by natural science in the form of behaviorism. 
If one insists on being logical and sacrificing the pluralistic dualism of 
common-sense to the end of simplicity and a reduction of the number 
of types of reality in his world, there is surely much less strain and 
arbitrariness in reaching the goal by the road of subjectivism than 
.by that of objective realism. Indeed, the universal recognition that a 
large part of what we perceive is certainly illusory, the difficulty of 
finding any satisfactory criterion of distinction between reality and 
illusion, and the contradictions in physical principles and uncertain 
and tenuous character at best of the reality (if any) of which physical . 
science leaves us in possession—all these considerations make it rela- 
tively easy to accept the view that all objectivity is illusory and the 
mental facts of perception the only reality. The real obstacle in the 
way of such a course is not logic, but the irresistible pressure of com- 
mon-sense. Logically, the position is unexceptionable, and, from this 
point of view alone, quite satisfactory. 

It is interesting that subjective idealism and scientific realism 
finally split on the same rock, the common-sense impossibility of dis- 
believing in the reality of other minds. For of course in any con- 
sistent interpretation of subjectivism these lose, along with the objects 
of nature, any reality other than that of data in one’s own personal ex- 
perience. For our purposes in criticizing behaviorism, however, the 
significant fact is that only common-sense can save us from subject- 
ivism. If one appeals to logic as such, he is immediately confronted 
with two opposite ways of unifying his universe; either mind or matter 
can in an abstract logical sense be explained in terms of the other. 
One can say that mind is nothing but physical process, or that the 
physical world is nothing but mental content. But it is surely in- 
definitely easier to regard all perceived qualities ag illusory (as physi- 
cal science shows most of them to be) than it is to deny one’s own 
existence and that of one’s fellows as conscious subjects. 

The last point to be made in this brief survey is that scientists 
themselves admit the priority of interests to scientific facts whenever 
they give to'themselves or others any justification of scientific activity, 
and this they are constantly doing. Indeed scientific realism generally 
surrenders at the first puff of smoke from the batteries of subject- 
ivism——~in the slightly disguised form of ‘pragmatism. Instead of 
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scoffing at the question what science is for, as their more courageous 
forebears would have done, the scientists of the present day typically 
accept the challenge gaily and proceed to vindicate science on the 
grounds of its utility. And they do not suspect that they have gone 
over bodily from a realistic to a teleological philosophy! 

Interests have to be accepted and always really are TEA as 
significant data in the discussion of human conduct. Logically it is 
possible to argue—at least the rules of grammar permit it and men 
do argue—that the world of scientific discourse is a matter of ob- 
served fact merely, which is to say behavior, which is to say, ultimately, 
motion in space or space-time. But in the case of the behavior of the 
parties to the discussion it is grotesque to pretend to ignore conscious 
interests back of the behavior. Tbe discussion itself is “behavior”; 
in a behavioristic view there would be nothing to say about it but to 
“explain” it, thereby giving rise- to another discussion, some more be- 
„havior to be explained, and so on without end. On the other hand 
it is possible to argue, and many first-class minds have argued, that 
mind is the only reality. But this brings one, up in the position 
equally repugnant to common-sense that there is only one mind and 
that scp am cci it. ” 

It is time to admit that while the craving for a monistic view of 
the world is real, the project of resolving either minds or objects into 
the other type of existence is futile. It has been the goal of philoso- 
phic endeavor since there has been such endeavor, and the result is 
logic-chopping ‘and churning of words. The act of discussing or 
even asserting either viewpoint constitutes its surrender as well as 
refutation, for discussion’or assertion is an appeal to other minds. 
Both realism and idealism are, in the vernacular, “the bunk”; monism 
is moonshine! In the human and social sciences, most clearly,’ the only 
‘possible viewpoint is pluralistic. The fundamental starting-point of 
discussion is the communication between minds, of experiences, partly 
experiences “of? a common, external, real world, and partly exper- 
iences more or less disconnected from such a common environment, but 
all flavored in various ways and degrees with interests, individual in a 
peculiar sense as compared with perceptions, yet also connected in 
various ways and degrees with external reality. 

‘Of. Willam James, A Pluralistio Universe: 

‘Space limits exclude discussion of the assumptions: of physical science, where 
in fact much the same problem is met. From a strictly sclentific, i. e, purely des- 
criptive, point of view, force is unreal, motion the only reality. This is the view 
taken by Kirkhoff and Mach, and Peargon ‘and Poincaré, and apparently Russell, 


“not to mention Newton, who denied the wave theory of light but retained the 
“ether”. as a “vehicle” for gravitation (Cajori’s History of Physics, p. 61). 
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If it is admitted that discussion itself is something more than a 
phenomenon to be “explained” in terms of physical motion, it will ap- 
pear sensible to consider the problem of methodology in the light of the 
aims and interests underlying economic study. These aims are con- 
veniently treated under the three conventional designations of ex- 
planation, prediction, and control of the subject-matter in question. 
No sharp division can be maintained, yet there are these different if 
related interests. In particular, the word explanation does have 
meaning, not identical with the meaning of prediction or control or of 
both together. A thing is explained when we have in regard to it a 
certain feeling of intellectual satisfaction, the feeling that our ques- 
tions are answered. ‘This feeling of satisfaction is an ultimate fact of 
experience, like the questioning attitude or scientific interest itself, 
which motivates or “causes” the investigation. (The word “cause” 
also has in this connection a meaning, to. which further reference will 
have presently to be made.) So also prediction is an interest on its 
own account. We like to predict, entirely aside from the utilitarian 
. motive of prediction for the sake of control. It is the control motive 

-' which is overdone in contemporary discussion, in spite of the flagrant 

` contradiction already pointed out between an instrumental view of 
science (which is to say a teleological view) and the insistence upon - 
confining it exclusively to verifiable fact. 

Concerning the purely theoretical interest, there is little to say 
beyond making the issue as clear as possible. We can only appeal to 
‘the facts as to the intellectual satisfying power of different sorts of 
proposed explanation. Does it mean more, is it more satisfying, to be ` 
told that John struck James because a certain phonic stimulus was 
applied to his tympana (physical fact), or because James “insulted” 
him (a matter of meanings, of conscious attitudes)? Does a human 
being really do as he does merely because he is an organism “set” to 
make that response to that physical situation, as a gun loaded and 
cocked goes off when the trigger is pulled, or do we feel sure that there 
is more to the matter, that the “situation” has “meanings” for the 
“organism” while the latter has “attitudes” toward the situation, 
which are ultimately more than configuration and movement of some- 
thing (or of nothing, as the logic of physics seems to indicate)? 
Each student must answer these questions for himself; but if this 
present writer knows anything about the workings of the human mind, 
it is bound finally to admit that there is truth and significance in both 
sorts of answer, in spite of the impossibility of reconciling with certain 
metaphysical cravings, the existence of two sorts of truth and explan- 
ation. Our interests conflict, and the interest in simplicity cannot 
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ultimately exclude the requirements of life and practical thinking. A 
, principle of diminishing motivating power is at work, and we have to 
strike a balance somewhere! 

Possibly the issue may be made clearer by imagining a very simple 
experiment which it is unnecessary to carry out in detail. Let the be- 
haviorist go down the street and apply any given “stimulus” to chance 
individuals as he meets them—say, thumb his nose at them or offer 
to present each with a dollar bill, Then let him try to explain the 
infinitely various “responses”. of different individuals in terms of the 
physical structure and condition of the “organism” without reference 
to its state of mind or conscious history. He may insist that it “could, 

- theoretically” be done, that only “practical difficulties” prevent; but 
such statements are pure dogma, the antithesis of science. It is per- 
tinent to note that one of the most crucial data in such a case would 
be the presence or absence in the subjects, of knowledge that such a 
lunatic as the experimenter was at large. Of course the rules of 
grammar permit the behaviorist to contend that this knowledge also 
is nothing but a detail.in the physical condition of the organism, but __ 
only grammatically does the statement make sense. Our language was . 
not made by, or for, philosophers and scientists. ee 

No doubt there is truth in the pragmatic contention that the theo- _ 

` retical interest is ultimately practical, from a genetic point of view at 

least, as there is truth in saying that mind in general is subsequent to 
physical process and superimposed upon the latter. Yet a kind of 
curiosity seems, like irritability, to be an ultimate property of living 
matter; it is explorative.- And in the history of mankind, the desire 
‘for fellowship with nature is perhaps as fundamental as-the desire to 
" exploit and use it. It is easy to see how the dead, static view of nature 
must tend to displace the animistic view in the face of the practical 
exigencies of life, and this has progressively taken place. Experience 
taught us in the course of. time that the fellowship attitude toward 
the objects of the pone world was unfruitful. Physical nature 
. is, to our observation, “in-exorable” in the literal sense—not to be 
moved by wish, entreaty, or talk. (Cf. “orison,” “oration,”) Hence 
we naturally gave up explaining the behavior of material objects by 
imputing to, them (as man did in the beginning) feelings and will, 
and turned to the idea of an unchanging “inner nature” of things to | 
do as they do, This scientific “explanation” is to common-sense merely 
the denial of the possibility of explanation, as Molière lampooned the 
doctor for saying that opium puts the patient to sleep because it is 
possessed of a “dormitive virtue.” Science tells us only that a thing 
is so in a particular-case “because” it is so as a general rule. Yet, to 
‘Snow, loo. oit, p. 491. ` 
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our sophisticated intellects, at least, this generalization has a satisfying 
power which can hardly be identified altogether with the feeling of 
utility in the power to predict and control. There seems to be an 
elementary, purely intellectual craving for a world which is fixed, and 
hence can be known, once for all, in addition to the practical desire 
for fixity in order to adapt our actions to foreseen future conditions 
and to take advantage, paradoxically, of the “fixities,” or regularities _ 
of the world to change it in accordance with our various “utilitarian” 
interests, so-called. Both are in conflict with the desire for fellowship 
and for real explanation. ` 
_. This fixity, or inexorableness in things, is practically known exclu- 
sively through the fact of uniformity for all observers, established by | 
communication, as already pointed out. From the standpoint of our 
second type of interest in human behavior, that of prediction, whether 
for its own sake or as instrumental to other interests, we are again 
up against a question of ultimate fact. The task of science is to 
discover in what sense things are unchanging and the same for all, 
such qualities alone being recognized as objectively real. That scien- 
tific thought has generated self-contradictions, and ends in analyzing 
all perceptible and imaginable .qualities of things entirely out of 
existence is not what concerns us here. The practical truth remains 
that dead nature is inexorable. And the practical truth equally - 
stands out, at the end of the endeavor as at the beginning, that human 
“nature is not inexorable. The distinction amounts to antithesis. 
Human “bodies,” to be sure, have all the physical (universal, uniform, 
and inexorable) qualities of other objects, but while in dead nature 
these are the only qualities which we can use, in human beings they are 
‘not the main qualities in which we are interested at all. The behavior- | 
ist himself recognizes the categorical difference the moment he uttérs. 
a word or puts pen to paper on the subject of method. He does not . 
discuss methods and concepts with the objects which furnish the content `. 
of other sciences! He does not try with arguments to show them that 
they are not what they seem to themselves to be! 

The contrast holds from every point of view, and is so glaring that 
one who detaches himself from prepossessions and looks at the question 
in the light of the interest involved can hardly take behaviorist pre- 
tensions seriously. Human beings are not alike, as the members of 
a class of physical similars are alike; or, rather, they are alike in that 
sense literally, but from the point of view with which we are concerned 
in social relations with their behavior they are all different. They do 
not remain unchanged through successive reactions, a requirement 
for predicting future behavior from that of the past. A fundamental 
characteristic is that they have memory, and react very differently 
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to the same situation according to whether it is familiar or novel. 
Most obviously of all, the same “organism” is not alike—in the 
respects in which we are interested—to' different observers. All sorts 
of personal interests and associations make a revolutionary difference 
in what the same person appears to be to two other different persons.” 
Certainly one “organism” is categorically different from all others to 
the observer whose body it is! That is, as always, it is the same, but 
infinitely more, and it is the more which is important. We can observe 
our own bodies through the senses, with modificatons not vital in 
principle; but we also observe them in another, different | and, tran- 
scendently more important way. 

From the standpoint of prediction and control of behavior, the 
special relation of the observer. to his own body may be said to be 
everything, though to an exceedingly limited extent one may “watch 
himself” to see how he behaves in regard to the details of special 
situations. As to control, one’s own body is on an absolutely different 
footing from the rest of the universe. It is the exact opposite of 
. “inexorable,” responding directly to volition, and in no other way 
(with the technical exception that we can provoke involuntary move- 
ments in our own bodies by giving them electric shocks and the like). 
Moreover, all our control of the rest of the world, as scientifically 
conceived, is indirect, being brought about through the instrumentality 
of this direct response of our own bodies. The only point at which 
our purposes come into effective contact with, the material world is in 
our own muscles; al] that anyone can voluntarily do, directly, is to 
move the members'of his own body. Slight control over some glandular ` 
processes may again be a technical exception, but in any case, control | 
', of the. outer world is, to scientific logic, a mere taking advantage of ` 
_ observed uniformities of sequence beginning with one’s own bodily 
movements. The practical prediction and control which form the basis 
and the justification of scientific logic begin with bodily movements. 
The assertion that the uniformity of sequence extends back through 
` the bodily movements to antecedent physical circumstances is a dogma 
largely beyond the possibility of verification, and nullifies the practical 
basis of science itself, by making all control an illusion. 

Other human bodies do not, to be sure; respond directly to my 
volition as does.my own. But it is quite clear that my actual predic- 
tion and control of their behavior rests far more on communication 
with their “minds” than it does on sense-observation of their movements, 
—not to mention the fact that one has more actual interest in the way 

°This is true in a very large measure of objects and places also, as of one’s child- 
hood home, for an extreme case. This is an aspect of things which science rules 


out arbitrarily because it does not function in connection with its special interests; 
it is therefore unreal, scientifically, by definition. 
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` other people feel than in what they do in a physical sense. Our fellow 
human beings are to a negligible extent thought of as organisms at all. 
Hardly does a drowning man ask for help in complete indifference to 
the way his benefactor may feel about giving it. People are personal- 
ities, characters; the biggest part of social relations consists of con- 
versation, the interest residing in feeling and thought communicated 
and not in behavior or its physical results. And when one is concerned 
to get others to act in some way, one has practically to assume and 
work with mental attitudes, and not with physical stimulus and re- 
sponse. One can “argue” that it is all a matter of physical causality, 
but that again is putting metaphysical theory ahead of empirical fact. 
Furthermore, just as it is impossible to avoid recognizing that 
human beings are observers in a sense ultimately separate from 
and opposed to perceived data, it is equally impossible to treat them 
as subjects to be “controlled” without recognizing them at the same 
time as controllers. Control in society is a mutual relation. 
Failure to take account of this obtrusive fact reduces most of the 
voluminous extant discussion of “social control” to the level of word- 
churning. The wish and effort to control are present in all the other: 
social units as well as in the “scientist” who discusses them with lofty 
detachment ; and he is subject to any “laws of behavior” which apply 
to them. Besides, there is always to be reckoned with a very special 
effort not to be controlled. In practice, as was observed above, the 
effort to “control” people takes the form in large measure of an effort 
.to deceive, to “fool” them; the prime requisite is to keep them from 
knowing the character of the relation actually aimed at. There is 
_ more real psychology in Mark Twain’s story of how Tom Sawyer 
got the boys to whitewash the fence for him than there is in many 
learned treatises. The behaviorist would have to begin his discussion 
of such a situation by eliminating all the facts of deception and 
illusion, as well as aim, intention and effort—or by defining them in ` 
a manner equivalent to annihilation because leaving them without 
meaning. But these are the main data in the case, and a treatment 
which disregards them is sterilized from the outset. 
Recognition of this mutuality of interest and “control” between 
our fellows and ourselves becomes of course the corner-stone of ethical 
relations, the treatment of humanity as such as an ‘end and never as 
a means. But even in relations of a purely utilitarian and selfish 
character mutuality has to be recognized. One has to do it merely 
to be successful in getting others to do what one desires of them. It 
is in fact a rather general corollary of the “unscientific” character 
of human relations on which J am insisting that they are subject to a 
kind of principle of perversity and indirection, whereby the ends of 
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contrai are more likely to be achieved by onè who aims at something 
else. J. S. Mill commented upon an example” ‘of: this as the “paradox 
- of hedonism.” Even the least moral type of humen, relations, the type 
with which economists are conventionally supposed to deal, where the 
only interest_or interaction is reciprocal exploitation, is by no means 
of the nature of mechanistic control. l 
We have therefore at least three distinct types of “control,” taking 
the term in a broad sense, in connection with human beings. The first 
type (which it is justifiable and necessary as well as intelligible to 
call the “lowest”) is the truly mechanical type which alone can be 
discussed in purely behavioristic terms, that is, the application of a 
physical stimulus in order to prodyce a physical reaction. ‘The second 
type or method involves recognition and use of conscious “facts” in 
. the same way as physical facts, that is, as members in the (scientifi- 
cally) causal series. It transcends strictly scientific categories because 
facts of consciousness are not “observed” in the strict scientific sense, 
as the behaviorist rightly contends. Yet we do unquestionably “know” 
. they are “there” and cannot ignore them. We cannot make our 
knowledge definite and quantitative because the facts of conscious- 
ness, even in other persons, are significantly modified by our own 
attitudes, even by the act of inquiring into them, as facts of dead 
nature are not, appreciably. We might call this type of control 
“quasi-mechanical.” In the third type, conscious attitudes or motives 
are recognized as being more than facts or events in a uniform 
sequence. In contrast with the scientific type of “cause” a motive is 
treated as the real or efficient cause of action, that is as anend. Only 


a few words can be given to each of these three types, to indicate their 7 


meaning and relations. 


The first or purely mechanical method is typical of medical tech= , 
nique. In ordinary social relations it hardly comes into serious use.. 


I can, however, “make” another person start, by a sudden loud noise, 
get up from a seat by sticking him with a pin, etc., and the existence 
“of the method is to be recognized. Even in such cases it may be 
necessary to specify that the person in question is to be kept from 
knowing that the experiment is to be tried! The list of dependable 
mechanical reactions with human beings, reactions in which facts of 
consciousness can be really ignored, is short and the items relatively 
trivial. Even in medicine, two sweeping reservations are essential. 
Medical practiée‘does not generally aim at producing “behavior,” as 
the term is used; but at most at modifying the “tone” of behavior, as 


when stimulants or sedatives are administered, or paralyzing it in. 


anesthesia. Secondly, medicine itself: -by no means ignores conscious- 


ness but constantly gives it more attention, both as the thing it is 


I 
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finally concerned about, and also as one of the most significant causal 
factors in connection with bodily states. l 

The greater part of ordinary control relations between human 
beings come under the second, quasi-mechanical type of technique, and 
economic writings have generally run in its terms. Desires are treated | 
as causes of bebavior, in the ordinary scientific sense of uniformity 
of sequence. The próblem is on the level, for each individual, of getting 
others to do what he wishes. But in the first place we are at least as 
much concerned with what others feel and think as with what they do 
in a physical sense; and when we do try to control behavior it is done 
-by working on people’s feelings, motives, not by attempting to stimulate 
them mechanically. It is possible to argue, as already more than 
once observed, that the sequence is really complete on a purely physical 
level, but it is not possible to get common-sense to accept that con- 
clusion, because as already stated, it is practically false. We all know 
that our attitudes influence the attitudes of others down to the 
minutest manifestation of interest in them, and through their attitudes 
influence their behavior. This is the categorical difference between the 
study, or prediction and control, of human phenomena and those of 
the non-living world. On the other hand it is very hard to keep the 
second and third types of relation distinct. People tend to imagine 
that they are trying to get their fellows to join in the codperative 
pursuit of ideal ends, when it may be truer to say that manipu- 
lation and exploitation are the real aim. But again, this notion of 
“real aim,” in contradistinction to felt aim, is hard if not impossible 
to discuss “scientifically,” though we undoubtedly have to recognize 
the contrast as a fact. 

As remarked, this second type of control relation includes the great 
bulk of what is generally called social control. It covers the mechanism 
of rewards and punishments, persuasion, compulsion, public opinion, 
and the “mores.” It is the method employed with the higher animals 
recognized as conscious, with children not old enough to understand 
and adults incapable of understanding, and with human beings 
generally in so far as we treat them unmorally, in the Kantian sense 
already referred to, even when governing them “for their own good,” 
whether this be really moral or immoral. The object, in all cases, is 
control for the ends of the controller, but consciousness plays an 
essential role as means. 

If thought prejudices run counter to common-sense necessity in 
regard to admitting facts of consciousness as data in the interpreta- . 
tion and control of behavior, the antagonism is much sharper still 
against the imperative aspect of conscious states as distinct from the 
factual. Yet in this case also the issue must be faced, and common- 
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sense must again triumph over metaphysical interests. Conscious 
states do have in most cases an aspect which is more than factual; 
they are not merely causes of action in the scientific sense of a uni- 
form antecedent and means of control, but are in addition ends, values 
to be recognized; they are not only “real” but “important” in greater 
or less degree. Just as, in the case of consciousness as a fact, it is 
natural to argue that there is “really” nothing ,there but physico- 
ae change, so in the case of judgments of value, importance 

“oughtness,” it is natural to argue that it is “really” only the fact 
of desire as a motive or cause of action. Intellect, with its bias for 
simplicity, tends to assert that when one says a thing is good he only 
means that he approves of it or desires it. The only, but sufficient 
answer, is that it is untrue; the two forms of words are not practically 
interchangeable. As in the former case, there is something that is 
_ stronger than logic. 

Neither economics nor any other serious attempt at applied psy- 
chology can in practice ignore this “fact” that value is more than de- 
sire, as desire is more than behavior. It is “true” that some wants are 
better than others as well as that some things are more intensely 
wanted than others; better means more than bigger. Logically, 
there is no such thing as unselfishness, or sacrifice, but in fact we can 
and do treat the other person as an end, and not as a means merely. 
To “make” a person (by any means) do what I want him to do does 
not mean the same thing as getting him to see more clearly what is 
worth wanting. In spite of the fact that it plays havoc with the 
simplicity of metaphysical systems, there is a difference, between 
“compulsion,” (including most persuasion, which is a kind of psycho- 
logical compulsion) and changing a person’s ideals. The difference 
cannot be stated in scientific language, but it is none the less real. 
It is not the same thing to act from principle, respecting the interests 
of others and the larger whole, as to “know what one wants and go , 
after it.” There is such a thing as ethics, which is more than psy- 
chology, as psychology is more than physics. It does not mean the same 
to say that people “ought” to act according to the principle of maxi- 
mizing pleasure, or any other principle, as to say that they uniformly 
do act according to some principle. And we cannot help making this 

“ought” type of statement, and this proves that it refers to some 
reality, in the only sense which the word can have for our minds. The 
will to live is more than the fact of life, and the urge to the increase 
of life is intrinsically an urge to its improvement; it is impossible to 
define life in quantitative terms; even what we call “physical” health 
involves an ideal or teleological norm. 

For conclusive demonstration of the absurdity of a purely behaves 
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istic view of social control it is only necessary to consider the most 
ancient and important of the social sciences, having for its subject- 
matter the most fundamental type of control relation, namely, the law. 
Law is saturated with the notions of intent and intention, fraud, error, 
“legitimate” expectation, compulsion, and freedom, and moral re- 
sponsibility, and any attempt to remove these, either openly, or 
indirectly by defining them in behavior terms, would leave of it an 
impossible monstrosity. 

The character of a science must be determined by its objectives. 
If we were writing economic treatises as textbooks. for the guidance 
of absolute monarchs practicing a Machiavellian or Louis Quatorze 
theory of statecraft, it would be conceivable to keep the discussion on 
an approximately “scientific” level. But the facts are otherwise. 
Democracy has come into the world and is a growing factor in human 
relations. Control has become, and is becoming more and more, a 
mutual relation, not the one-sided manipulation of the population at 
large by any one person or few persons. One-sided control is now ac- 
cepted as the nature of the relation only in the case of the criminal 
law. The social problem is no longer that of “control,” in any proper 
sense of the word, at all, but of mutual adjustment, the codperative 
quest for principles of harmonious living and working together, and 
for ends worth living and working for. Again, this is not a statement 
of ideals, merely, but of facts, and of ideals as unescapably real factors 
in the problem which confronts the social scientist. ‘The economist 
who refuses to accept these facts and act accordingly may have some 
logically defensible metaphysical reason for his position, but he has 
abdicated the most important part of his function as a member not 
only of society but of the republic of thought. 


IV 


To summarize: The term science is unfortunately vague. Every- 
day usage is indecisive as to whether it includes the unique phenomena 
of history and geography or only such occurrences as may be repeated 
and hence made the subject of a general proposition. It is indecisive 
also as to whether discussion of mental phenomena, facts of conscious- 
ness, can be called scientific, or only propositions relating to matters 
observable and verifiable through the senses, as conscious data clearly 
are not. But the attempt to carry out this rigorous criterion leads 
to impossiblities, even in physical data. In practice, the overwhelming 
mass of verifiable observation is visual. Definite measurement of 
physical magnitudes is possible only by correlating them inferentially 
with some ocularly visible change, as temperature is measured by the 
. height of a mercury column, forces by the movement of scale or spring- 
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balance indicators, electrical quantities by galvanometer -needles, etc. 
Immediate observations of even the elementary magnitudes force, or 
mass, and time, and even space itself, vary widely among different 
individuals and for the same individual at different times. In the 
case of space only do we have an artificial method of forcing agreement 
and securing objective measurement, and this practically by visual 
methods. Yet vision is “logically” dependent upon touch for ultimate 
verification, and we “know,” if we know anything, that vision has to 
be educated by touch and the muscular sense in infancy, in the opera- 
tion of building up, as we say, the field of spatial perception. 

We are brought by our spatial logic to an impasse. For what we 


_ perceive through touch and muscular sense is force, and, as Hume and 
‘Huxley showed, as well as Kirkhoff and Mach and innumerable others, 


v 


we just as irresistibly argue force out of existence leaving only move- 


.ment (behavior). Thus, even in physics. Yet it is this shallow, 


dogmatic half-view which the behaviorists pretend to carry over into 
human phenomena, where we are directly aware of the force, urge, 
activity, in ourselves, and know it in others by a process of communi- 
cation upon. the validity. of which we are absolutely dependent for 
verification and all scientific knowledge whatever, and probably for the 
power ever to learn to perceive an object. The behaviorist’s proposal ` 
practically amounts to ruling out everything we cannot see, literally, 
with our eyes—in the face of the fact that visual qualities were the 
very first to go into the discard as “secondary” and unreal, upon the 
establishment of the transmission theory of perception at the dawn 


-. of modern physics. , ‘ 


There is nothing to it but to come back to common sense, and the 
practical necessities of our situation. That is, we come back to 
dualism; we cannot talk about human beings in monistic terms and 
talk sense. With all his pedantry, Immanuel Kant struck bed rock 
when he made the distinction between pure and practical reason, 
recognized the conflict between the two, and ascribed supremacy to 
the latter. The striving after natural science ideals in the social 
sciences is a false steer. For practical purposes of prediction and 
control of human behavior, and finally for the theoretical purpose of 
understanding it, we can learn more by studying the ways in which 
minds know and influence each other than we ever can by attempting 
to analyze mechanically the process of interaction between bodies. I 
mean that the emphasis must be placed on the former approach, and 
the behavior of the organism placed in a subordinate and instrumental 
role, though of course an indispensable one. Repugnant though it 
be to metaphysical cravings common to all of us, we have to deal with 
both minds and bodies, and their relations to each other, and to adjust 
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4 
ourselves as well as we can to the clash between two types of reality 
and two types of thought between which there is no bridge. Knowledge 
is a matter of degree, and we are infinitely more sure of these more or 
less contradictory facts than we are of any principles which will resolve 
either set into the other. 

Specifically, we can learn about human phenomena, in the significant 
sense of knowledge, chiefly by studying, and practicing, communication 
with other minds, the process of which activity is art in its various 
forms, in contrast with science. Communication is taken for granted 
in natural science, in the appeal to verification. In social science it 
must occupy the center of attention. However impossible it is, we do 
know other minds, and in them know our. own, and vice versa. In this 
knowledge vastly more than observation is involved; we know from the 
inside as well as the outside, by identifying ourselves in a real sense 
wth the object of knowledge. The understanding, prediction and 
control of human “behavior” is an art; or rather it is the objective and 
more or less incidental aspect of art as such, which includes all mental 
communication and is essentially the understanding, prediction and 
control of thought and emotion. , 

Franx H. Kwiomr. 

University of Iowa. ; A 
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LABOR GOVERNMENTS AND THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION | 


For at least three quarters of a century, that is, ever since the 
publication of the Communist Manifesto, in 1848, socialists have been 
expecting the proletarian revolution when, according to Marxian 
prophecy, the working class is to seize the political power and so- 
cialize most, if not all, of the means of production. Marx thought 
that the revolution would occur first in the most highly developed in- 
dustrial countries, such as England, and later in other countries as 
they passed through the capitalistic stage and became “ripe” for 
revolution. “Ripeness,” in this view, is essential to the success of 
revolution which, if it should come before the fullness of time, must 
perish like an untimely birth. 

For this reason, the premature Bolshevik revolution i in Russia was 
deprecated and condemned by many socialists, who espected only 
failure and reaction to come from it. The event has fully justified their 
prediction, although it does not prove that a sudden revolution would 
be less disastrous in a great industrial country, such as England. On 
the contrary, it might be far more disastrous, as the city proletariat 
could not save themselves by returning to the country, as in Russia. 

However that may be, socialists of every stripe and shade were 
greatly heartened by the success of the British Labor party in the 
election of December, 1928, and the consequent formation of the 
MacDonald government. True, the Labor government had not a 
working majority and held office on sufferance merely, and could not 
carry out their preélection program and promises, but the very fact 
that they had at last come to power was thought to be far more 
significant than the abortive Russian revolution, as presaging still 
` greater victories in the future and the ultimate triumph of acmocrane 
collectivism. 

Modern capitalism was born in England, the modern labor move- 
ment had its origin there, and there the opposing powers of capital 
and labor have had their fullest development and their most crucial 
conflicts. And all the while the economic and political power of labor 
has been growing until, to the socialist’s eye of faith, it looks as 
though labor were almost ready to take control in both fields and to 
realize the new social order of their dreams. 

The first labor members of the British House of Commons were elect- 
ed in the year 1874, when the Labor Representation League brought 
forward thirteen candidates, of whom two were elected. In the year 
1880, 3 were elected ; 1885, 11; 1886, 9; 1892, 15; 1895, 12; 1900, 11; 
and in the general election of 1906 there were 56." After that labor 

1A. Lawrence Lowell, The Government of England, vol. II, ch. 88. 
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gained steadily, until the election of October, 1924, as shown in the 
following table: 











Year Labor seats Votes 
1910 (Dee.) 42 881,000 
1918 61 1,764,000 
1922 142 4,247,000 
1928 192 4,858,000 
1924 162 5,482,000 





To socialists these figures seem to verify the prediction of Marx 
and to show that England is moving in the direction of the social 
revolution. And although the Labor government has been defeated 
and conservatism is again in the saddle, the socialists say this is but 
the ebbing of the tide, which will presently return, sweeping all before 
it. 

The opponents of socialism, naturally, interpret the facts in a very 
different way, trying to show that, although the labor movement may 
be setting strongly in the direction of socialism, it will never reach 
the goal. A labor government England has already had, and a labor 
majority within, say, a quarter of a century is not inconceivable; but, 
they argue, it is a far cry from that point to actual socialism, or the 
collective ownership and operation of the means of production, on 
which the laborites are by no means united. 

Such speculations are largely in the realm of conjecttre and pious 
wishfulness, for history throws but little light on the subject, and 
political prophets ‚are notoriously fallible. And yet, the trend of 
events in continental Europe, where socialism has been far strongér than 
in England, seems to indicate that the will and the power of labor to 
effect radical changes in our social structure are decidedly limited, 
and that, therefore, we may have a political revolution without a 
social revolution. Germany’ s “social revolution” is but a name; the 
excesses of syndicalism in Italy have resulted in fascism; and even in 
Russia, where something like a social revolution was actually brought 
about, the force of circumstances beyond governmental control seems 
‘to be leading the country back toward capitalism. 

But the most illuminating experiments of all have been tried in those 
democracies of the south seas, Australia and New Zealand, where 
British people, free from old-world restraint and prejudice, have been 
working out their social salvation in their own way. True, they are not 
great industrial countries, like England, France or Germany, but 
pastoral and agricultural, rather; and yet their experience of labor in 
politics has been so varied and, withal, so consistent and persistent, 

The Manchester Guardian Weekly, Nov. 7, 1924. 
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that it may enable us to forecast, though dimly, the probable develop- 
ment of labor in other countries. 

The first step toward a labor party in Australia was taken as far 
back as 1881, when the labor unions of New South Wales returned a 
labor member to the legislature to advocate their aims. South Austra- 
lia followed suit in 1887, Victoria in 1891, Queensland in 1892, Western 
Australia in 1897, and Tasmania in 1903. Labor parties thus arose 
in all the Australian colonies.* 

A marked stimulus was given to the movement by the failure of the 
great maritime strike of 1890, which led the unions to try to get 
through politics what they had failed to obtain by the strike, the 
boycott and other forms of direct action. Thus, in 1891, no less than 
35 labor members were elected to the General Assembly of New South 
Wales ;‘ and in the other colonies, from this time on, the unions strove, 
more and more, to obtain their ends through political action. In the 
year 1904 the Laborites obtained a majority in Western Australia.” 
After this their political power continued to grow until, before the 
war, the Labor party had been, at one time or another, in control of 
the Commonwealth and every state except Victoria. In 1916, however, 
the party split on the question of conscription, after which they lost 
all the states except Queensland. Even there they would probably 
have been ousted in the election of May 12, 1923, but for thé moderation 
of their program, the weakness of the opposition, and the personal 
ascendancy of the premier, Edward G. Theodore, one of the ablest 
labor leaders in the British Empire. 

In little more than a year, however, the situation was reversed, 
and in November, 1924, labor governments were in office in every state 
except New South Wales. In Tasmania, the government was changed 
without an election, as the Nationalists lost the confidence of Par- 
liament and could no longer hold the Country party in line. In 
Western Australia, after the election of March 22, 1924, the Labor 
party had 27 seats and weré supported by the coalition Country party 
. with 7 seats, while the opposition consisted of the Nationalist party, 
with 10 seats, supported by the official Country party, with 6 seats.’ 
Thus the Labor party have a majority over any possible combination 
against them. 

In South Australia, in the election of April 5, 1924, the Labor 


James Bryce, Modern Demooractes, val. II, p. 224. 

‘Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Awitraka; 1928, p. xxx. 

"Bryce, op. oit., p. 226. - 

‘The Round Table, Dec., 1928; Sept, 1924, p. 880. Current History Magazine, 
vol. 16, p. 468. For some of this information I am indebted to Professor C. D. 
-Allin, of the University of Minnesota, and to Professors J. R. Hayden and Everett 
8. Brown, of the: University of Michigan. 

"The Round Table, Sept, 1924. Current History sia Aug. 1924, 
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party obtained 27 seats (formerly 16) as against 19 (formerly 80) 
obtained by the Liberals and the Country. party together.’ 

In Victoria, in the election of June 26, 1924, the Nationalists 
obtained only 18 seats (formerly 29), Labor 29 (formerly 28), the 
Country party 18 (formerly 18), and the Liberals 5 (formerly none). 
Thus, Labor is, now, the largest single party, though inferior to a 
combination of all the other parties. Soon after the election, the 
Nationalist government under Sir Alexander Peacock was defeated on 
an important measure, and Mr. G. M. Prendergast, the Labor leader, 
was asked to form a government. 

Forecasting the future of this first labor government in Victoria, 
the Round Table ironically says: “It cannot attempt any very radical 
socialistic legislation and it is therefore acquiring a reputation among 
its opponents for moderation, while it is encouraging its supporters 
with promises which the present state of the parties in the House will 
prevent it from fulfilling and from incurring any odium for the non- 
fulfilment.” 

However, on November 13, 1924, a vote of no sonnets was car- 
ried, after which Mr. Prendergast resigned, and Mr. Allan, the leader 
of the Country party, undertdok to form a government, though’ with 
slight support. This unstable and unsatisfactory condition is a good 
example of the difficulties incident to a three-party system. 

In explanation of this turn of the tide, the Round Table says it 
is partly due to the waning of war enthusiasm, partly to a revival of 
labor in politics stimulated by the success of labor in Great Britain, 
partly to the disappointment of the electorate with the administration 
of the non-labor parties, and partly to the rise of the Country parties. 
Also, in all cases Labor has profited by the division of its opponents 
and the usual swing away from the party in office.” 

‘The growth of labor power in the federal or commonwealth govern- 
ment established by the constitution of 1900, has followed the same 
course as in the several states. In the first general election of 1900 
the Labor party returned 24 members to Parliament out of a total 
of 111 in the House and Senate. In the election of 1903 they returned 
26 members out of 76 to the House alone, after which, with the help 
of the free traders, they formed the short-lived Watson ministry, which 
lasted from April to August, 1904. Among the members of this first 
federal labor administration were several notable men, including the 
Hon. Andrew Fisher and the Hon. William Morris Hughes, both of 
whom later held the office of Premier, and the Hon. Henry Bourne 
Higgins, Justice of the High Court of Australia since 1906, and 


The Round Table, Sept., 1924. 
"The Round Table, Dec., 1924, p. 172. Ourrent History Magazine, Sept., 1924. 
“The Round Table, Sept- and Dec, 1924. : 
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President of the Court of Conciliation aud Arbitration from 1907 to 
1920." 

After the Reid-McLean administration and the second Deakin ad- 
ministration which, as Bryce says, “remained in power for three years 
by judiciously keeping in touch with the Labor party,” that party 
took office again in November, 1908, under Fisher, followed in June, | 
1909, by the third Deakin administration, which lasted until April, 
1910, when Fisher came back with a good working majority which 
enabled him to hold office for three years. In June, 1913, the Cook 
ministry, an anti-labor coalition of protectionists and free-traders, 
was formed; but in September, 1914,.the Labor party returned to 
power for the fourth time, under Fisher, who, presently, was made 
High Commissioner in London, and was succeeded as Premier by W. 
M. Hughes, the former Attorney-General.” 

Toward the end of 1916 the quarrel about compulsory military 
service caused the downfall of the Labor government. The advocates 
of conscription were expelled from the Labor party and joined the 
Liberals in forming the National War government, which held office, 


“under Hughes, from February, 1917, until after the election of Decem- 


ber, 1922. At this time the Labor party obtained 29 seats in the 
House, the Nationalists 29, and the Liberals, the Country party and 
the Independents 17. After this was formed the Bruce-Page min- ~ 
istry, a coalition of Nationalists and Liberals with the new Country 
or Farmers’ party, which is still in office.” 

The growth of labor power in New Zealand has been along different 
lines, but the outcome has been much the same as in Australia. After 
the failure of the maritime strike in 1890, an alliance of progressives 
and unionists won a notable victory. Although but five labor mem- 
bers were elected, fully 20 progressives, as Pember Reeves states, were 
generally pledged to the Labor program and most of the Liberals owed 
their election to the labor vote.” Then began the remarkable career 
of the Liberal-Labor party, at first under John Ballance (1891 to 
1898); then under Richard Seddon (1898 to 1905); then, for a few 
months under William Hall-Jones; and, finally, under Sir Joseph Ward 
(1906 to 1912), until it was overthrown in 1912 bythe Reform party - 
under W. F. Massey who, from the brief Mackenzie administration of 
that year, has held office until the present time.” 

Since this relatively conservative government has been in office, 


_ there has been a tendency for the left wing of the Laborites to become 


“James Bryce, op. oit. ch. 49. Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, 1928, pp. 87-42. 

Current History Magazine, Feb., 1928; The Round Table, March, 1928. 

William Pember Reeves, State Huperiments in Australia and New Zealand, 
vol. I, p. 76. 

“New Zealand Official Year Book, 1924, p. 56. 
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more radical and to break with the Liberals who, on the contrary, 
‘have become more conservative than formerly. In the election of 
December, 1922, the Reform party obtained only 38 seats (formerly 
49), the Liberals 24 (formerly 20) and the Labor party and the 
Independents 18 (formerly 11).” Mr. Massey has continued in office 
through the support of some of the Liberals, but the situation is 
unsatisfactory, as there is no substantial difference between the plat- 
forms of the two relatively conservative parties, and yet the Laborites 
hold the balance of power. Efforts have been made to form a coalition 
between the Reform party and the Liberals, but hitherto without 
avail, largely because of tradition and personal considerations. 

The progressive legislation of the past thirty years in both Austra- 
lia and New Zealand has been in large measure due to the political 
activity of the labor unions, whether operating through a separate 
labor party or otherwise. Among their most notable achievements 
may be mentioned a long list of factory acts, employers’ liability laws, 
old-age pensions, provision for workers’ dwellings on favorable terms, 
compulsory subdivision of estates, special taxation of land and in- 
comes, advances (loans) to settlers, advances to workers, minimum 
wage laws, and state control of wages, hours and conditions of labor by 
arbitration courts or wages boards, commonly known as “compulsory 
arbitration.” In obtaining such legislation, organized labor has 
usually allied itself with the small farmers, the small business men and 
other progressives of the urban districts.” 

Yet even where Labor parties have had a working majority, they 
have been unable or unwilling to put through any really revolutionary 
legislation, and nothing like communism has got beyond the talking 
stage. There has been no serious attack on the institution of private 
property and, until the war, both Australia and New Zealand en- 
joyed a long period of prosperity, in which all classes had their share. 

From such experiences in new countries it would be unsafe to draw 
any very definite conclusions, and yet one may hazard a few generaliza- 
tions, more or less applicable to conditions in England and other 
countries where the growth of labor power, in business and politics, is . 
viewed in some quarters with such alarm, 

In the first place, when labor leaders, however radical, come to 
place and power, they. usually, if not invariably, acquire a broader view 
and a sense of responsibility which prevent them from doing many of 
the things which they advocated when out of office. Thus, the Hon. 
Andrew Fisher and the Hon. Wiliam Morris Hughes, as prime min- 
isters of Australia, were very different in many ways from the coal 


Tho Round Table, March, 1928. 
“Le Rossignol and Stewart, State Socialism in New Zealand, ch. 1 and 17. James 
Bryce, op. oit., ch. 49, 51, 57. 
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minér and the labor secretary of thiir earlier years. And what is 
true of them is true also of Millėrañd and Briand in France, Mussolini 
, in Italy, Ebert and Scheidemann in PaEEnenys and even Lenin. and. 
Trotzky in Russia. 

A similar change in point of view occurred during the brief ad- 
ministration of MacDonald, Webb, Snowden, Henderson and other 
Fabian socialists who were learning how to govern England. Of 
course, as a minority party, they could’ not do much in the way of 
radical legislation, but their attitude changed perceptibly in regard 
to the capital levy, home rule for India, the immediate nationalization 
of railways and mines, disarmament and other Recent demands and 
promises. í 

In the second place, as we review the legislation actually passed 
through the efforts of labor in Australia and New Zealand, we find that, 
apart from threats and promises, it does not go far beyond similar 
progressive legislation in Great Britain, Germany, or even some of our 
own states, and, certainly, stops far short of socialism. Marx expected 
-the political victory of labor to be followed soon, if not at once, by the’ 
socializing of the means of production; but the labor parties of Aus- 
tralia, on coming to power, scarcely thought of that, and seemed to be 
. quite satisfied to allow the capitalistic system.to go on much as 
before, while doing their best to use it for their own advantage. This ` 
enlightened, if selfish policy, it is safe to predict, will be followed by 
-the labor parties of England and most other countries of the western 
world, if ever they obtain full control, lest they should kill the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. 

Again, inasmuch as the various ‘governmental enterprises of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, such as the railways, the telegraph lines, 
state insurance and others have required’ large credit, which could 
be obtained only from private capitalists in Europe, the governments 
of those countries have been obliged to listen to the advice of their 
creditors, who have not hesitated to put on the financial brakes when 
they have thought that their debtors: were moving too fast in the 
direction of state socialism. So, also, in England, if a future Labor 
government should propose to nationalize the railways, the coal mines 
or other great industries, they would have:to prove their schemes 
financially sound before they could secure the necessary credit, unless 
they should try to get it through taxation or confiscation which, al- 
most certainly; would cause much of the liquid capital of the country 
to disappear. 

Finally, the growth of labor pine in Australia and New Zealand 
has tended to bring the other parties closer together, and the more 
radical the aims of labor the stronger the tendency has been for the 
so-called “bourgeois” parties to sink their differences in a common 
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cause against the menace of socialism. Those differences, in fact, are 
slight, whether in Australia, New Zealand, England or the United 
States, and when, if ever, the Laborites of those or other countries 
commit themselves unreservedly to socialism, or obtain too much con- 
trol in the business world, we may expect to see the more conservative 
parties, with a large section of the wage earners, present a united 
front against them. 

Such a tendency is already perceptible in the United States, and 
in the United Kingdom it is very clear, as appears from the following 
figures giving the results, approximately, of the last two elections:” 

















Parties i 1928 : 1924 
Votes ‘Seats Votes Seats 
Conservative 5,514,000 257 7,855,000 419 
Liberal 4,265,000 158 2,985,000 40 
Labor 4,858,000 192 - ; 5,482,000 151 


And although the Laborites have gained about 25 per cent in votes 
and the Conservatives and Liberals together less than 11 per cent. 
labor has as yet barely a third of the total votes and is not withir 
striking distance of a parliamentary majority. 

Such considerations as these largely explain the, good-natured 
tolerance with which the British regarded the late MacDonald gov- 
ernment and give reason to think that, even though a political rev: 
olution should occur and labor should obtain a parliamentary major- 
ity, as it has frequently done in Australia, the social revolution woulc 
still be little more than a utopian dream. And what is true of Greai 
Britain and Australia is likely to be true of the United States, wher 
Republicans and Democrats unite in opposition to the growing eco- 
nomic and political power of labor. 

J. E. Le Rosstenou. 

University of Nebraska. 
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THE.USE OF LIBERTY BONDS IN PAYMENT OF ESTATE 
' TAXES 
The public debt retirement of the United. States chargeable against 


ordinary receipts is grouped by the Treasury Department under eight 
heads. The amount retired under each head to June 30, 1928, follows: 


1. Purchases for account of the cumulative sinking fund...... $ 821,000,000 
2. Purchases from payment of foreign Joan8..........seeeeeee 251,000,000 
3. Redemption of bonds recelved as interest payment on obliga- 

tions of foreign governments. .....esssseseesreeressrsrene 69,000,000 
4. Purchase from franchise receipts..........csesccveceneeneues 74,000,000 
5. Receipt of Liberty bonds and Victory notes In payment of 

State TAKES a EEPE REK ESEE E ESERE a is Hae RaSh Sade es 57,000,000 
Be QUES so vias fess aoe oho G BER Oe 6 neee BENT bee Ute we EAC TREE 215,000 
To C4 3 0 16 5 «a aaa eC a ES 225,000 
8. Miscellaneous receipts ..0....... ccc cece cence nen eee eenennsees 690,000 


_ Section 14 of the Second Liberty Bond act, approved September 
24, 1917, as amended by the Third Liberty Bond act, approved April 
4, 1918, provided: l 


That any bonds of the United States bearing interest at a rate higher than 
4 per cent which have been owned by any. person continuously for at least 
six months prior to the date of his death and which upon such date con- 
stitute a part of his estate.......... are acceptable at par and interest in 
payment of any seine or inheritance tae 


The bonds are: 


1. First Liberty converted 4 1/48, 1982-47, dated May 9, 1918, 
First Liberty converted 4 1/48, 1982-47, dated Oct. 24, 1918. 
Second Liberty converted 4 1/48, 1927-42, dated May 9, 1918. 
Third Liberty converted 4 1/48, 1928, dated May 9, 1918. 
Fourth Liberty converted 4 1/48, 1988-88, dated Oct. 24, 1918. 
Victory Liberty converted 4 8/48, 1922-28. - 


PE wht 


From the above summary of the provisions for the retirement of 
Liberty bonds, with an indication of the extent to which each has been 
used, it is evident that, in so far as the amount retired is concerned, 
the provision for retirement through acceptance in payment of estate - 
taxes represents one of the least important of the provisions made 
for the retirement of the enormous war debt. Probably the compara- 
tive insignificance of the amount retired in this way explains the 
lack of attention given in current writings to this means of retirement. 
There. are, however, certain features of this’ phase of public debt re- 
tirement which should not be entirely overlooked, and it is the purpose 
of this discussion to emphasize a few of these salient features. 

It will, in the first place, be noted that in the provisions for the 
retirement of the public debt only two provide that the government is 
of necessity to pay par value for the bonds. In three of the five major 


1Since the use of notes has been of negligible importance, ‘the list is not copied 
here, : 
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provisions for retirement the government takes the money received 
(on account of the cumulative sinking fund, repayment of principal 
of foreign loans, or from franchise tax) and buys bonds on the open 
market at market prices. In the case of accepting bonds in payment 
of estate taxes and in payment of interest on foreign loans, however, 
credit to the extent of par value of the bonds is granted to the in- 
dividual or nation turning in bonds. We may assume that the grant 
of this privilege to individuals and nations costs the government an 
amount equal to the difference between the par value and the market 
value of all bonds turned in in payment of estate taxes or in payment 
of interest on foreign loans. We shall now turn to the task of esti- 
mating the cost to the government of extending the privilege of paying 
estate taxes in Liberty bonds acceptable at par. 

The method of arriving at the extent of this cost was, briefly stated, 
as follows: The amount of each issue of Liberty bonds received in 
payment of estate taxes for the year in question was taken from the 
annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the 
Finances. Since no record is kept of the market value of the bonds 
so received, it was necessary to figure from quotations the: average 
price of each issue for each year. Then taking each issue separately 
and multiplying the total par value accepted by the market price, 
the market value was obtained. Subtracting the market value from 
the par value gave the loss to the government. The sum of the difer- 
ent issues was then taken to give the following results for each year 


of the period. 








nn =e 

Fiscal year Par value used Market value Cost to government 
1920 $ 8,298,850 $ 8,018,770.14 $ 276,079.86 
1921. 26,527,200 . 28,297,081.65 8,280,118.83 
1922 20,845,800 19,911,943.08 988,856.92 
1928 6.675,750 6,827,560.88 848,189.67 
Total 57,842,100 52,555,855.20 4,786,748.80 





The average market price was 91.6523. The figures for 1920 
overlapped those for 1919, so it was necessary to work back from 
cumulative totals in order to get at the amount given in 1920. 

Figuring the market value by using the average market price for 
the year assumes that payments were evenly distributed over the year. 
This assumption is, no doubt, nearly enough correct for our pur- 
poses, but not so satisfactory as if the Treasury Department had 
kept data on the market price of the bonds received in payment. 

The above figures speak for themselves. From them it can be seen, 
that the United States government accepted $57,342,100 par of, 
Liberty bonds in payment of estate taxes. These Liberty bonds had 
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a market value of $52,555,855. Assuming the price to have been the 
same had the government not granted this privilege, the cost to the 
government may be computed as being the difference between the par 
value and the market value, which in this case amounts to $4,786,747. 
Looked at from another angle, we may say that the government paid _ 
par for $57,342,100 of Liberty bonds which could have been bought 
on the market at an average price of 91.6523. 

It must be remembered that these data cover a period of four years. 
Results in specific periods when the price of Liberty bonds was lower 
disclose the possibilities of the use of this privilege. In the fiscal 
year 1921, for example, 17.22 per cent of the $154,043,260 collected 
as estate taxes that year was paid in Liberty bonds having a market 
value of 87.8283. ' During this one year the government, therefore, 
lost $3,230,118. A 

The significance of the workings of the practice of paying estate 
taxes with Liberty bonds acceptable at par may be clearer if we 
consider the gain to individual estates rather than the cost to the 
government. Unfortunately, the appraisals of the estates paying 
federal estate taxes are not available from the federal tax authorities, 
and so it is impossible to secure the information from this original 
source. However, the New York state inheritance tax laws require 
the filing of appraisals and' these records of the Surrogate Courts are 
available. From these appraisals the total value of the estate, as 
well as the par and market value of its holdings of each issue of — 
Liberty bonds, was obtained. The federal estate tax which the es- 
tate had to pay was figured at the rate in force at the time of the death 
of the decedent. The amount of Liberty bonds which were used in 
payment of the estate tax was arrived at in the following manner: 
The estate was assumed to use Liberty bonds in payment of its tax 
when it held Liberty bonds whose market value was less than par value. 
It was further assumed that in-paying the tax the lowest priced bonds 
were taken first and then the par values of the second lowest, third 
lowest, etc., were added in until all the Liberties had been used or 
until an amount equal to the estate tax had been reached. The mar- 
ket value of the bonds so used was then subtracted from the par 
value in order to determine the gain to the individual estate, or the 
loss to the government. 

Summarized, the results of this investigation are as follows: Of the 
estates examined, seventy-two were large enough to have to pay a 
federal estate tax (i. e., were over $50,000). Of this number, fifty- 
four had holdings of Liberty bonds. Fifty of these fifty-four paid 
a part or all of their estate taxes with Liberty bonds which were 
selling below par. The estates totaled $97,981,026, on which there 
were paid estate taxes aggregating $13,001,778. Of this amount 
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$2,533,642, or more than 19 per cent, was paid in Liberty bonds 
having a market value of $2,308,410. The difference between the par 
value and the market value was $250,282, which is the gain to the 
estates involved. This gain represents 9.80 per cent of the total par 
value of Liberties given in payment. This means that the estate 
gained (and the government lost), on an average, $9.80 on every 
Liberty used for payment of estate taxes. 

The fact that fifty of the seventy-two estates examined used Liberty 
bonds in payment of their estate taxes shows that the practice is wide- 
spread among the larger estates. At the same time careful exam- 
ination showed that material gains were made by only a few of the 
largest estates which had large holdings of securities—-a type of hold- 
ings which may have made it possible for them easily to shift to 
Liberties when it.was thought advisable to do so—while those owning 
businesses, real estate, etc., could not easily do so. Whatever may 
have been the explanation, the fact remains that the gains of four 
estates represent over 78 per cent of the gains made by all of the 
estates examined. The amounts gained by these four estates by pay- 
ing their estate taxes in Liberties may be of interest. 


Value of estate ‘ Amount gained 
$ 18,178 








$184,062 


_ The twenty-seven million dollar estate may be taken as an example 
In paying an estate tax of $6,108,075, a total of $988,550 par oi 
Liberties was used. ‘These Liberty bonds had a market value oi 
$821,860, thus gaining for the estate $116,690. This amounts tc 
more than 12 per cent of the-par value of the bonds. The bonds hac 
been held less than two years at the time of the death of the decedent 
The privilege of receiving par for the bonds was therefore practically 
equivalent to getting 6 per cent per annum in addition to the 4 1/4 
per cent called for by the bond. From the government’s standpoint 
it could as well have afforded to give approximately 10 1/4 per cen 
(4 1/4 plus 6 per cent) as to give 4 1/4 per cent with the privilege o: 
paying estate taxes with the bonds acceptable at par. This will hok 
true for all Liberty bonds used for payment of estate taxes when the: 
were at the prices of this date and held for the same length of time 
The loss to the government varies only with changes in the marke 
value of the bonds turned in. 
We can thus see the potential dangers of a provision where th 
extent to which it is used and the cost to the government depends upo: 
a fluctuating interest rate and a corresponding price of the bonde 
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It is easy to conceive of conditions which might have arisen during, 
or following, the war that would have raised interest rates with the 
corresponding result of lowering the price of Liberty bonds. The 
increased. use of below par Liberty bonds might then have come at a 
time when the government could least afford to redeem its war pledges. 

A close analogy to this possible situation was the one in the crisis 
of 1887, when a ten-million-dollar loan was authorized. The function 
of the bonds as a means of keeping the government going and as a 
circulating medium was thwarted for they were turned in in payment 
of taxes and five million dollars in bonds were thus retired before all 
of the bonds had been issued. A water tank cannot be filled by 
pumping water out of the same tank. 

Looked at in another way, this provision might have practically 


` cut off a source from which the treasury has derived as much as 154 


million dollars in one year, a source, too, where otherwise the revenue 
might, by hypothesis, remain constant (or might even be increased 
by raising the rate) when a crisis or prolonged depression would de- 
crease revenue from other sources. 

With this glimpse at the workings and potential possibilities of the 
receivability feature of Liberty bonds, let us turn our attention to the 
causes of the insertion of this feature in the recent laws. The ar- 
guments for the feature appear to be three in number: 

(1) To stimulate sale of bonds and thus to enable the Treasury 
to place bonds at a low stated rate of interest. (2) To keep bonds 
at par after sale in order to indicate a strong government and thus 
to facilitate the placing of future issues. (8) To protect holders 
of the bonds. 

The first of these arguments was probably the one which possessed 
the strongest appeal to the Secretary of the Treasury, whose policy 
was to place loans at low stated rates of interest. At the time of the 
Third Liberty Loan, with two issues of Liberties already on the mar- 
ket, in the face of a rising rate of interest, the Third Liberty Loan 
was floated bearing only one fourth per cent more interest than the 
preceding loan. Moreover, this issue was robbed of two of the most 
attractive features of former issues. Criticisms of the convertibility 
feature and of the exemption feature had poured in until the Treasury 
was compelled to take a stand against them. The receivability feature 
was then inserted—probably in the hope that this attraction would 
partly compensate for the loss of the convertibility and exemption 
features. Mr. Kitchin, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
stated simply “........ it will be a great inducement for. the rich 
to invest in the bonds.” 

. The question of the extent to which this inducement operated is 
worthy of critical attention. The bonds were sold, under pressure 
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of patriotism, at a rate of interest which from a business point of 
view was too low to be attractive as an investment. The uncertainty 
of the length of life and the corresponding uncertainty of the length 
of time before par would be obtained for the bonds as well as the 
uncertainty of interest rates which made it doubtful that at the time 
of death of the holder the feature would be of any value, indicate the 
likelihood that the feature was scarcely instrumental in enabling the 
Treasury to place the bonds at a low rate of interest. 

Granting, however, that the receivability provision did increase the 
attractiveness of the bonds, it could not possibly be any better than 
. the grant of an increased rate of interest, unless for the purpose of 
giving a bounty to the particular class of investors benefited. Since 
the benefits are not realized by all, it is illogical to conclude that the 
results would be commensurate with the costs. The only justification 
of the provision, therefore, is that it makes the people think that their 
government is able to obtain money at remarkably low interest rates. 
It is simply one of those features which Professor H. C. Adams des- 

cribes as means of “seducing the money lenders and deceiving the public 
_ by befogging the treasury accounts.” The reason for its use is 
unmistakably political rather than financial. 

The argument that the receivability feature would serve to keep 
bonds at par and thus facilitate the future issues is refuted by (1) 
the fact that it is inadequate to accomplish its purpose and (2) the 
. falsity of the contention that the strength of government is indicated 
by parity of bonds obtained in this way. 

The following facts will reveal that the privilege of paying estate 
taxes with Liberty bonds receivable at par was an attraction sufficient 
to have but a slight direct effect upon the price of bonds. 

The total estate tax paid in 1918 was $82,000,000. 

Upon this basis, the total paid until the maturity of the last Liberty 
bond would have been less than two billion of dollars. 

The investigation referred to above showed that only 19 per cent 
of estate taxes were paid in Liberty bonds. 

This indicates that during the war, the maximum amount of Liberty 
bonds contemplated for use in payment of estate taxes was $380,- 
000,000. i . : 

On June 30, 1919, there were outstanding more than 18 billions 
of dollars in Liberty bonds which were receivable in payment of estate 
taxes. Only a little more than two per cent of the possible total 
was therefore contemplated for use in payment of estate taxes. Con- 
sequently, we may conclude that a feature affecting the demand for 
only two per cent of the possible total is of little importance in deter- 
mining the price of the bonds, either at the time of the sale or there- 
after, and that the feature of receivability is inadequate to keep the 
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bonds at par. Moreover, considering the enormous amount of Liberty 
bonds upon the market, there seems ample justification for the con- 
tention that the marginal buyer of Liberty bonds was not the wealthy 
man who would have desired the bonds for payment of estate taxes, 
and that accordingly the price would’ not have been determined by the 
buyers of the two per cent referred to above. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the effect of the receivability feature upon the price of the 
bond was practically nil so far,as caused by. an actual intensification 
of demand on the part of estates desiring the bonds for use in pay- 
ment of estate taxes; and that, if solely dependent upon this effect, 
the purpose of the feature in keeping the bonds at par in order to 
facilitate the placing of future issues was not realized. 2 

It must be noted, however, that there is the possibility of the value 
of such a feature being overestimated by inexperienced buyers of 
Liberty bonds who do not themselves expect to make use of the re- 
ceivability feature, and that this would have an indirect effect greater 
than would be expected from a consideration of the actual increase 
ingthe demand because of the feature. On the other hand its potential 
worth would hardly be thought of by the mass of buyers who were 
scarcely familiar with the subject of estate taxes, and especially since 
the feature was not even pointed: out or advertised to those buyers 
who were in classes not concerned with estate taxes,—a fact which 
tends to minimize, if not entirely remove, the possibility of an indirect 
effect upon the price of the bond. 

If, during the period of the war, the receivability feature had been 
. considered of enough importance to investors to intensify demand 
to such an extent that market price of the bonds would have been 
enhanced and kept around par, the contention that the parity so 
obtained indicates strength of government presupposes nothing short 
of gross ignorance. No one would say that more confidence in the gov- 
ernment is demonstrated when the Treasury can place 5 per cent 
bonds at par than when it can place 4 per cent bonds at 80 (disre- 
garding amortization). Neither would it be logical to conclude that 
strength of government is indicated when bonds are kept at par be- 
cause of a feature whose appeal to the business instinct is sufficient 
to make the bond equally as attractive as is one bearing a higher 
rate of interest and issued by the same government. The difference 
lies mainly in the fact that the few beneficiaries of the special features 
receive much more than they would get if the outlay made by the 
government were distributed in the form of an increased rate of interest, 
while others get no share of the amount. 

We now take up the consideration of the receivability feature as 
a protection to holders of the bonds. This protection, it may be said, 
may be obtained (1) by enhancing the market price of the bonds dur- 
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ing the life of the holder and thus protecting all holders of the bonds 
and (2) by paying par for the bonds upon the death of any holder 
who possessed the bonds six months prior to his death and who pays 
a federal estate tax. 

As was pointed out above, ths enhancing of the price by the re- 
ceivability feature is extremely doubtful. We may, however, assume 
that this purpose is accomplished and turn our attention to the criti- 
cism of a feature the purpose of which is to protect holders of bonds 
after sale. The idea that a government is under, obligation to keep 
bonds at par after sale is so completely out of line with the generally 
accepted theory of government financing, so antagonistic to sound 
financial practice and diverges so noticeably from the opinions of most 
of our financiers since (and including) Alexander Hamilton, that 
little comment is necessary upon this as a justification for the feature 
under discussion. 

If the bonds were first sold upon a business basis, eariy the 
government is under no obligation to insure the holder against the 
‘changes in the rate of interest resulting in corresponding fluctuations 
in the price of the bonds. It is evident (in spite of the Secretary’s 
avowed purpose to the contrary) that the Treasury would not have 
assumed such an obligation; and that the real intent of features pur- 
porting to be for the purpose of protecting holders of bonds was for 
the purpose of securing a low stated rate of interest. This argument 
is supported by the following significant statement of Secretary 
Houston, which was given in answer to one of the proposed plans tc 
keep the bonds at par: 

The United States is under no obligation to guarantee the holders oj 
Liberty bonds against variations in money market conditions, or to guar- 
antee a market at par for their bonds. To make valuable gifts to the 
people who subscribed for these bonds on definite terms for a definite 
period of time, would, in my opinion, be subversive of all decent principles 


of government. The Treasury is as much opposed to a bonus to bond- 
holders as to a bonus to other special classes in the community.’ 


If this:statement is to be taken at its face value, it may be con- 
sidered as a-denunciation of the receivability feature (conceived by 
Secretary Houston’s predecessor in office) either as a means of en- 

, hancing the price of the bonds and thus protecting those holders who 
desire to sell their bonds, or for its results in paying par for the bond: 
at the time of the death of the holder. 

The receivability feature is objectionable because it gives the de 
nounced bonus to a special class. The advantage, even to this limitec 
class is clouded in uncertainty which makes the value of the privilege 
as incommensurable as the length of life is uncertain. The inequali- 

Report of Seoretary of the Treasury, 1920, p. 118. f 
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ties resulting from the distribution of this bonus alone brand the 
receivability feature as an indefensible means of realizing an aim which 
may itself be termed “subversive of all decent principles. of govern- 
ment.” i 

In conclusion, we may recall that the privilege of paying estate 
taxes with Liberty bonds acceptable at par, while of minor impor- 
tance so far as the amount of public debt retired is concerned, is of 
interest because of the fact that it necessitates the government paying 
par for the bonds so retired. This results in a loss to the government 
equal to the difference between the par value and the market value 
of the bonds so used. The amount used for this purpose (and the 
corresponding cost to the government) will vary with interest rates 
and market conditions which influence the price of the bonds. We have 
further pointed out that the possible aims, which were themselves 
violations of sound financial principles, were not attained: that a 
provision which had potential possibilities involving the entire pro- 
ceeds from the estate tax, was probably not productive of any ad- 
vantage to the government. If, thanks to other features of the bonds 
and to the trend of interest rates which have kept the price of Liberty 
bonds around par, money losses because of this feature have been held 
under the five million dollar mark, it still does not justify us in 
disregarding the possibilities of the feature when considering future 
issues.-of bonds. In the urgency of a war situation a feature which 
merely has a possibility of securing a desired aim may be tolerated. 
Upon this basis it may be contended that it was hoped that the fea- 
ture under discussion would foster the interest of the government by 
helping to keep the Liberties at par, and therefore may be excused or 
even justified. m 

Our conclusions in the matter, however, are of importance largely 
because of our future tasks rather than because of what.has past. 
Between now and the year 1928 the Treasury will be forced to decide 
upon the features of issues of bonds approximately equal to one half 
of the total issued under the four Liberty loans; and it is this fact 
that makes the consideration of features of former issues of timely | 
importance. l 

It seems that the analysis presented in the preceding pages is suffi- 
cient to suggest that the exclusion of the receivability feature in these 
and subsequent issues is necessary if the business of the government 
is to be conducted upon a sound fiscal basis. , 


Rorer A. Love. 
Columbia University. 


THE THEORY OF VALUE AS APPLIED TO NATURAL ` 
RESOURCES 


. During the past few decades a considerable amount of energy and 
money has been expended by federal and state governments in efforts 
to keep down the prices of monopolized and partly monopolized com- 
modities. Doubtless this has been wise policy, generally, for monopoly 
prices have usually been higher than the public was justified in paying. 
‘With respect to a certain class of commodities, however, it is doubtful 
if the efforts of the government to keep down prices have been based 
on sound economic logic. Prices of commodities produced from 
_ quickly exhaustible natural resources, even where controlled by a 
monopoly, have always been too low rather than too high. Pre- 
posterous as it may seem at first blush, it is probably true that, even 
if all the timber in the United States, or all the oil, or gas, or an- 
'' thracite, were owned by an absolute monopoly, entirely free of public 
control, prices to consumers would be fixed lower than the long-run 
interests of the public would justify. Pragmatically, this means that 
all efforts on the part of the government to keep down the prices of 
_ lumber, oil, gas, or anthracite are contrary to the public interest; 

that the government showd be ‘trying to keep prices up rather than 
down. 

_ Just how high should the prices of such resources be fixed? What 
_level of prices would be socially justified? The answer to this question 
“will depend on whether or not it is assumed that substitutes will be 
devised for these resources, or for the products made from these re- 
sources. 

On the theory, first, that substitutes will not be available, how high 
should prices be fixed? This question will depend upon how fast we 
_ wish to use up these resources, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
how important future wants should be rated in comparison with present 
wants. The rate of consumption, and, therefore, the amount left for 
the satisfaction of future wants, will depend absolutely upon the 
prices fixed. To put it in another way, present prices will determine 
the rate of consumption and the amount of the resource left for the 
future, and therefore will determine future prices. 

Thus emerges the question, how much difference are we justified 
in making between present wants and future wants? It is impossible 
to answer this question with any approach to definiteness. Clearly, 
we might rate present wants and even the most distant future wants of 
equal importance. This would mean extremely high prices, and al- 
most infinitesimally small consumption. On the other hand, we might 
rate future wants of no importance whatever, and consume with ab- 
solute disregard for anything but the present. Both these extremes 
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“are. logically untenable, although: the latter course is the one we have 
actually followed in the United States. Doubtless future wants should | 
be discounted, somewhat, because of various contingencies and un- 

_ certainties, but it is doubtful if the wants of the next generation, for 
instance, should’be rated Jess than one half as important as our own. 
This would mean a discount of about two per cent per year; and it 
probably represents the maximum that is justified, from a reasonably 
broad and generous social point of view. On the assumption that 
no substitutes will be invented, we may perhaps conclude then that 
exhaustible resources should be sold at such a price, and therefore 
consumed at such a rate, that the price will-rise about two per cent 
per year, or will double about every generation.’ 

But for some of these resources, and for some of the hundreds of 
products made from them, substitutes will be available. On the theory 
of forthcoming substitutes, where should prices be fixed? The answer 
here is clear. Prices of the resources, or of the products derived ` 
from these resources, should be fixed at a point approximating the 
cost of producing adequate and satisfactory substitutes. For in- 
stance, if trees can be planted and timber produced ‘at a cost of $20 
per thousand feet, the price of lumber should not be allowed to go far 
below that point; if coke or other satisfactory substitutes for anthra- . 
cite can be produced for $10 per ton, anthracite should not be sold. 
for much less; if artificial gas can be produced for $2 per thousand, ` 
natural gas should be sold at about that price, heating qualities con- 
sidered ; and if shale oil can be produced at $5 per barrel, petroleum 
should not be sold at much less. It is to be observed that the sub- 
stitutes mentioned, except timber, are themselves made from exhaustible 
resources; and if we wish to go further and find substitutes that are 
not exhaustible—as we shall eventually have to do, if civilized society 
survives——it will mean far higher prices than those indicated here. 

For various reasons it is desirable that quickly exhaustible re- 
sources should be sold. at prices approximating the cost of producing 
substitutes, if substitutes are assumed to be possible. Prices fixed 
according to this principle would immediately stimulate efforts to 
find a variety of substitutes. For instance, a price of $5 a barrel 
for petroleum would stimulate experiments with alcohol and benzol, ` 
would encourage the erection of shale oil plants, and the extraction. 
of shale oil, For some oil products, as for instance some grades of- 
lubricants, probably no substitutes would be found, even in shale oil, 

- and we could reserve our petroleum for the manufacture of such prod- 

ucts. Thus, where substitutes were found, we should gain by the 


*On this question see an article by Professor Gray, in the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, May 1918, p. 515; and Ely, Hess, Leith and Carver, Foundations of 
' National Prosperity, ch. 5 
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enlarged potential supply, and, where substitutes could. not be found, 
we should gain immeasurably by learning the truth before the re- 
source is exhausted, 

Thus, as far as substitutes are assumed not to be possible, prices of 
quickly exhaustible resources should be fixed high enough so, that they 
would rise not more than two per cent each year; and as far as sub- 
stitutes are assumed to be forthcoming, prices should approximate 
the cost of producing those substitutes. Now it is almost certain that 
prices will actually be fixed. below either of the points indicated, no 
matter whether the resources are owned by many competing sellers 
or by a single monopoly. 

In case a resource is in the hands of competing sellers, who are 
able to visualize future conditions clearly, and are able to follow their 
own interests without hindrance, the price of the resource would 
double about every ten or twelve years. The theoretical price curve, 
_ to show this, would be a rectangular hyperbole until it reached the 
cost of producing substitutes, if substitutes proved to be available. 
The price would rise at that*rate because only thus would it be con- 
sistent with the hypothesis of wise forésight on the part of the owners. 
If the price doubled every ten or twelve years, resource owners would 
be indifferent as to the time of selling, knowing that their resource 
‘was about as good an investment as a six per cent bond. If the 
price failed to rise so rapidly, it would signify that some owners had 
lost by holding; and if the price rose more rapidly than indicated, it 
would signify, :that some had lost by selling. As far as resource 
holders can see ahead, they will fix a price curve rising about six per 
cent each: year, or in other words, discounting future wants about 
six per cent—three times as heavily as we have assumed to be so- 
cially justified. According to the price curve thus indicated, the 
wants of the next generation are rated about one-eighth as important 
as present wants. F 

Thus, with competitive ownership of quickly exhaustible resources, 
future prices will certainly be very much higher than social consider- 
ations will justify; or, from the other point of view, present prices 
will be far too low. It is certain that prices of timber, oil, natural gas, 
and for that matter, bituminous coal and many other resources also, 
have always been far too low; and that they will continue to be so for 
the immediate future. 

Some of the principles underlying the determination of prices of 
natural resources may be illustrated from conditions surrounding 
the exploitation.of standing timber. The United States has a total 
supply of perhaps 1600 billion feet of virgin timber. Most of this 
is “discovered,” mapped, and sufficiently accessible so that it could 
be placed on the market, if not immediately, within a very few years. 
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In other Sordi; it iia. an available supply of 1600 billion feet 
of timber, which is about forty times the present annual consumption. 
The supply is so great that it would be sufficient to satisfy almost 
every conceivable want of the people, if all used for present wanta. 
The supply of timber differs in this respect from the supply of or- 
dinary reproducible commodities, which are available only in limited 
amounts from year to year. The supply of timber, we may assume, 
is all here, for present and for future wants, and no more virgin tim- 
ber will be forthcoming. 

Under such conditions of supply, what will be the price? If the 
entire supply were to be used in the satisfaction of present wants, the: 
present price would clearly be almost nothing, while future prices 
would be very high in the long run, high enough to cover the cost of 
growing new timber. If, on the other hand, much of the supply is 
taken off the market by speculators who wish to save for the future 
high prices, the present price will be raised and future prices will be 
reduced. The present price thus depends upon the amount of timber 
that is held for future sale. 

Unfortunately, the holding of timber for future sale is not an 
attractive speculation, under the conditions which usually surround 
such speculation. The present supply of virgin timber may be as- 
sumed to last much more than forty years, and at the end of that 
time it can reach only the level set by possible substitutes—brick, tile, 
planted and grown timber, etc. The anticipated future price is not 


extremely high; yet the owner of standing timber must calculate about o 


six per cent interest on his investment, in addition to taxes ‘and fire’. 
protection; which means that the value of his timber mist double _ T 
about every ten years. If his anticipated future stumpage value, ` or 
resource value, is assumed to be $20 per thousand, fifty years from. ` 
now, it is worth only $.75 per thousand now. The discounted value 
of an income accruing fifty years from now is very small. Therefore 
few will wish to avail themselves of these future incomes; or, in other 
words, few will wish to save timber for the future. Owners of standing 
timber will be inclined to throw it on the market almost regardless of 
price. 

A similar situation prevails in the exploitation of other natural 
resources, Oil and gas have always been thrown on the market very 
rapidly, partly because holding of these resources for any number 
of years has not seemed an attractive speculation, and partly because 
it is never possible for any one owner to hold oil or gas lands un- 
developed unless he owns all of a given field. 

Here appears one of the unfortunate aspects of our policy in dealing 
with natural resources—our hostility to speculative withholding of 
such resources from exploitation. Since it is- only by speculation, 
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in one form or another, that resources ‘are conserved for the future, 
‘speculation of this kind should be regarded with much favor, yet it 
has been frowned upon, not only by the government, but by: the 
general public. 

The competitive situation described prevails generally in the owner- 
ship of timber, oil and natural gas,’ but not in the ownership of 
anthracite. Even with monopoly ownership, however, a quickly ex- 
haustible resource will almost certainly be sold too cheaply at present, 
for the reason that incomes accruing far in the future, to a monopoly 
as to any other private owner, will have to be heavily discounted. 
With an interest rate of five per cent, $100 accruing 100 years from 
now is worth only $0.76 today. With an interest rate of six per cent, 
an income of $100 accruing 50 years from now has a present worth of 
less than $5.42. Even a monopoly will have a strong preference for 
_ present incomes over future incomes; which means that it will its 
price with little regard for the future. 

This may be expressed in another way. Suppose that a anes aie: 
let us say the anthracite monopoly, with a price established which 
would yield a certain annual net income for 50 years, should find that 
by raising its prices somewhat it could prolong the life of the an- 
thracite deposits from 50 years to 100 years, and thus double the 
period within which it would receive income; and that in so doing it 


. would reduce its annual net revenue only ten per cent. It could not 


afford to make the change. An annual income of $100,000 for 50 
years is a better business proposition than an annual income of $90,000 


for 100 years. 


It is difficult to say exactly what kind of a price schedule a monopoly 
` would fix for any particular resource, if entirely free of public regu- 
` Jation, whether it would be the same from year to year, or whether it 
would gradually rise somewhat like the competitive price schedule 
described above.. Much would of course depend upon the elasticity of 
the demand. One thing is certain, however; the monopoly would. fix 
its price with a view to securing large profits in the immediate future, 
rather than in the distant future. Probably it would establish its 
price very little above the point which would yield maximum returns 
for the present and immediate future, since it is relatively little in- 
terested in the distant future. — 

Obviously a monopoly could not afford to raise the price of a re- 
source, or the commodities produced from a resource, high enough 
to stimulate the use of substitutes; and therefore would not raise the 
price as high it should be. 

In fixing its price, the monopoly would be subject to the general 
law of supply and demand, and could control prices in only one way, 
that is, by regulating the amount offered for sale, or in other words, 
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by conserving. Why, therefore, can there be any objection to high 
prices? The latest estimate of our oil reserves credited the United 

_ States with a reserve of slightly over 9,000,000,000 barrels of oil in 
1922, enough to last us twelve or thirteen years at the present rate 
of consumption. Gas reserves are dwindling rapidly. Our virgin 
timber and anthracite are estimated to last only a few decades. None 
of these resources will really be exhausted soon, of course, because 
prices will rise as they approach exhaustion, and higher prices will 
cut down consumption; but reserves seem meager enough for a nation 
which is yet young, a nation which should look forward to hundreds 
of years of industrial activity. Conservation is the great need, and 
conservation can be encouraged only through higher prices, unless 
government rationing is to be attempted. 

Where a monopoly, such as the Standard Oil Company is often 
assumed to be, does not, for the most part, actually exploit the raw 
resource, but merely stands as a manufacturing middleman between 
the producer and the consumer, it might seem that it could mulct the ` 
public through high prices, while paying producers any small pittance 
that suited its fancy, and thus secure an exorbitant profit for its 
manufacturing and marketing services. 

There is no doubt that a complete monopoly could ere a hea: 
some profit in this way, but it is still true that it would not be likely 
‘to fix the prices of finished products high enough; and of course the 
lower the price paid for the crude resource, the more slowly would it 
be exploited. Thus, in the case of the Standard Oil Company, the high 
price of finished products and the low price of crude oil would both 
tend to conserve. It is not to be assumed, however, that the Standard 
Oil Company is in any position of complete monopoly. 

Prices of quickly exhaustible natural resources should ? adh 
higher than they have ever been in the past. Higher prices would not 
only stimulate the development of substitutes, as already indicated, 
but, on the side of demand, would have the desirable effect of reducing 
the amount consumed, of conserving for higher uses. Higher prices 
would bring consumers face to face with the situation which is coming 
soon anyhow. High prices, of oil, for instance, would prevent the 
building of a vast industrial structure which can only be of temporary 
service. The American automobile industry, as it is now developing, 
is only a transitory ‘industry, which can hardly prosper when our small 
reserves of cheap oil are gone. Higher prices would have the effect 
of stopping the growth of this industry, of keeping it down to a size 
at which it might hope for greater permanence. Furthermore, ex- 
pensive oil would hasten the development of this industry in the direc- 
tion which it must some day take—the direction of greater economy ` 

_in the use of fuel and lubricants. Expensive oil will some day bring - 
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much greater efficiency in automotive engines. Perhaps it will double 
the gasoline and lubrication mileage. Obviously the sooner this comes 
the better. 

Somewhat the same reasoning applies to all exhaustible and irre- 
-placeable natural resources, even to those of long probable duration, 
as for instance bituminous coal, the supply of which will perhaps last 
for a few centuries. The supply of coal is so great that its present 
resource value is practically nil, yet it must be recognized as abso- 
lutely essential to civilized life; and a society which is willing to look 
forward to a life of more than a few centuries must somehow prolong 
the life of its coal. Its cheapness—not in the market, but as a re- 
source—encourages every form of waste, and nothing would encourage 
economy more surely than an increase in its value. The life of our 
coal supply could be doubled with very little sacrifice on the part of 
the present generation, but neither a monopoly nor competing owners 
would ever fix the price of coal high enough to encourage the economies 
necessary to accomplish such a result. 

Thus it is certain that competitive owners of quickly exhaustible 
resources will establish prices far too low; and it is almost certain 
that a monopoly also would find it profitable to sell too cheaply. 
Therefore all efforts on the part of the government to keep down the 
prices of lumber—as far as lumber is a gift of nature—gasoline and 
oil products, natural gas, and anthracite, are probably contrary to 
the public interest. 

It is unfortunate if the people must pay heavy tribute to a monopoly, 
‘such as, for instance the anthracite monopoly, for a resource which 
should have been the common property of all; but where a resource has 
-been turned over to a monopoly, it is better to pay tribute than to 
try to keep prices low and avoid paying it. The folly of turning 
such resources over to private ownership has long been recognized by 
intelligent students of the question, but, having committed that folly, 
we only make it worse by trying to force low prices, with consequent 
waste and extravagance in the use of the resource. Where the mon- 
opoly element is less important, as in the ownership of timber, oil, and 
gas, the case against efforts to keep prices down is even stronger. 

' Al this may seem fantastic and impractical, and the writer is labor- 
ing under no misapprehension as to the political feasibility of a 
scheme for government intervention to raise the price of natural re- 
sources. Nevertheless, it should be noted that there is a growing 
appreciation of the evils arising from low prices of such resources. 
Some cities have found that low prices of natural gas are not generally 
beneficial, and have even taken the initiative in raising these prices; 
several states have levied gross production or severance taxes on the 
production of oil and gas, and some other minerals, and even on lum- 
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ber production. Most states levy taxes on gasoline consumption, the 
tax in some states as high as four cents per gallon. These taxes are 
levied primarily to raise revenues, rather than prices, but one argu- 
ment offered in favor of them has been that they tend to conserve our 
resources. A tax which has the effect of raising prices and thus con- 
serving irreplaceable resources, at the same time that it produces large 
revenues, is about as near an ideal tax as can be imagined; and it is 
likely that it will increase in popularity. The gasoline tax should be 
raised much higher—high enough to raise the price near to the cost of 
gasoline substitutes. The tax on gasoline should be not less than 
25 cents a gallon at the present time; the gross production tax on 
crude oil should be not less than $2 per barrel; and the taxes on ` 
anthracite and natural gas should be high enough to stimulate the 
use of substitutes. 

Of course taxes could not be raised to such levels suddenly without 
great injustice and economic disorganization, but they should be 
raised as rapidly as possible. It is unfortunate that such taxes were 
not levied long ago, soon after the beginning of the exploitation of 
these resources; but it is not yet too late to move in the direction of 
a rational policy for the disposition of the remainder of those resources 
upon which our national prosperity, perhaps our national life, will 
finally depend. The first essential of such a rational policy will be 
a far higher level of prices. 

Jonn, Isg. 

University of Kansas. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


“The Tax Problem in Wisconsin” 


In the March number of the American Economic Review, there appeared 
a review of the National Industrial Conference Board’s study on The 
Tax Problem of Wisconsin by Professor H. L. Lutz. The language is 
practically identical with that employed by Mr. Luts in his review ap- 
pearing in the National Tar Bulletin of December, 1924, except for cer- 
tain paragraphs which were presumably altered as a result of my rejoinder 
in the January, 1925, number of the Bulletin. The reviewer still per- 
sists in retaining certain misconceptions and making certain statements 
that are apt to be misleading. It is this circumstance which constrains 
me to seek the indulgence of readers of the Ruvizw in order that the other 
-side may be fully presented. 

It is to be noted parenthetically that Professor Lutz is by no means 
a disinterested party in the controversy. The present radical admin- 
istration in Wisconsin requested Mr. Lutz to make a study of the tax 
situation after the Board’s study was published; his report was sub- 
mitted to the governor in typewritten form but has not been made available 
to the public as yet. 

At the outset let it be stated that the Board’s report does not claim 
comprehensiveness. The foreword begins with the statement that the re- 
port represents a “study of certain phases of the tax problem in Wis- 
consin,” and in the second paragraph it is indicated that “the present study 
deals with the tax problem in Wisconsin chiefly from the standpoint of 
industry. It is fully recognized, however, that there are other aspects 
of the tax situation, particularly its relation to agriculture and mining, 
which are of no less importance and interest; but the detailed study of 
these did not come within the scope of the present investigation.” The 
monograph does not aim to cover all phases of taxation in Wisconsin, nor 
does it attempt to reconstruct the tax system in the usual academic fashion. 

The tone of Professor Luta’s review is wholly unfair; his approach 
is decidedly hostile. What he conveys by innuendo is all the more un- 
worthy of him. For example, he conveys the impression that the report 
musters figures from the United States Census of Manufactures to indicate 
the effects of the tax system on industrial growth, whereas the reverse is 
true. On pages 109-111, this method of proof is invalidated. The Wis 
consin Tax Commission, requested by the legislature to inquire into th 
effects of taxation on industrial growth, tried to prove from the data of the 
United States Census Bureau that the development of manufacturing in- 
dustries in Wisconsin from 1909 to 1919 compared favorably with other 
states and hence, the tax system could not have exercised any adverse 
effects on industrial expansion. The Board’s report pursues the same 
method and shows that if the figures for a later year are taken, i.e., the, 
census data for 1921, the comparison is decidedly unfavorable to Wis 
consin. The mohogranh rejects, however, this whole method of appraisal 
in the following language (page 111): “Thus, while fuller comparisons 
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and more extended analyses than were made or used by the Tax Com- 
mission would have led to modifications in its conclusions, it is felt that 
this fact is not of prime importance. The whole method of appraisal 
adopted by the commission is considered to be of small and unsafe sig- 
‘nificance.” : 
Professor Lutz criticizes the ratios of assessed to true value used in the 
report as applying to 1922. These ratios were not ascertained by ourselves; 
they represent the figures of the United States Census Bureau as ascer- 
tained in its decennial census of wealth, debt and taxation. 
In a certain section of the review, it is charged that the comparative tax 
data ignore the relative efficiency of government, quality of service per- 
formed and debt incurrence. As to the first two factors, there is sufficient 
circumstantial and surface evidence to indicate that but little difference 
exists between the industrial states under comparison. In any event the 
problem is a difficult one and defies measurement. It suffices that state and 
local expenditures per capita for elementary and high schools were lower 
in Wisconsin in 1920 than in five of the six states under review,’ the dis- 
parity being considerable in some cases. According to Col. Ayres’ rating 
scale of the effectiveness of the public-school system of the various states 
in 1918, Wisconsin was lowest in the list of the states in question, with 
51.84, as compared with 56.75 for Illinois, 58.80 for Indiana, 58.48 
for Minnesota, 59.72 for Ohio, 60.43 for Michigan and 61.85 for 
Towa.’ 
As to expenditures for roads, Professor Lutz ignores figures which do 
not: prove his point and fails to specify data which might weaken his ar- 
gument. It is true, as he states, that Wisconsin stood third highest’ in 
1922 in the mileage of improved highways, but he fails to note that the 
two states that excelled Wisconsin are two states with which, tax com- 
parisons are drawn in the study, namely Indiana and Ohio. The mileage 
of surfaced roads was 18,714 for Wisconsin as compared with 86,068 for 
Ohio, 89,857 for Indiana, 17,186 for Michigan and 16,905 for Minnesota. 
Only Ilinois and Iowa are far behind Wisconsin. It is also true, as the re- 
viewer states, that in 1921 Wisconsin held first place in the surfaced 
mileage built, but in the next column of figures there are data for 1922 
which indicate that Indiana, Michigan and Minnesota—states included in 
the comparisons—exceeded Wisconsin in surfaced mileage built in that 
year. 
With reapect to debt incurrence, a section of the study (pp. 16-17) is 
devoted to the position that Wisconsin’ occupies among the states in the 
Union as to state and local indebtedness. ` It is by no means a closed 
question that public expenditures should be defrayed practically entirely 
by taxation. In the long rum, the cost of the project must be met, by 
either method, out of the proceeds of taxation, but there are strong argu- 
ments for choosing the loan policy in preference to the taxation policy with 

‘Educational Finance Inquiry Commission, Financial Statistics of Public Educa- 


Hon in the United States, 1910-1980, p. 22. 
*U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1920, no. 29, p. 17. 
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reference to permanent improvements, especially in recent years. These 
are considerations that are often overlooked. 

Professor Lutz attributed the higher taxation in Wisconsin to its policy. 
of financing expenditures by taxation. How does he account for the fact 
that taxation in Wisconsin has been consistently higher than in the other 
industrial states under review, even before the present era of debt ac- 
cumulation? Even if the other. states that are now borrowing heavily 
may have to levy higher taxes in the future to defray interest and sinking- 
fund charges on the bonds issued, does it necessarily follow that this 
increased taxation will be more burdensome? These states have outstripped 
Wisconsin in their industrial development in the past and there is no 
evidence at hand with which to assume that their growth in income and 
wealth will not keep ahead of increased taxation. 

Finally, the reviewer takes exception to the interpretation placed on 
the personal property offset in the monograph. It suffices that the view 
expressed. therein coincides with that of the Supreme Court of Wiscon- 
sin in upholding the validity of the income-tax law. The same opinion 
is found in successive biennial reports of the State Tax Commission and 
has been confirmed in-conversation and correspondence with tax students 
and administrators who were on the ground, when the Wisconsin income 
tax was under consideration. There is ample precedent for this procedure 
in the legislation of other states. Of course, “nothing has since been 
done toward the further exemption of tangible personal property,” because 
the present plan yields larger revenues to the state. There are numerous 
business enterprises, especially mercantile establishments, whose personal 
property tax exceeds their income-tax assessment. They turn into the 
state treasury the difference between these two amounts, whereas complete 
elimination of the personal property tax and substitution of the income 
tax therefor would result in a loss of revenue to the state. 

.L. R. Gorruws. 


“Factors Affecting the Trend of Real Wages” 


Through an error, there was an omission in footnote 5, page 80 (March, 
1925) in the article by Professor Alvin H. Hansen. The note explains the 
manner in which the cost-of-living index was calculated. The folowing 
sections should be added to this footnote: 

(c) For the period 1890 to 1918 an index was constructed consisting 
of food (40), cloths and clothing (17), fuel and light (6), house furnishing 
(5). The weights are roughly according to the expenditures of working- 
men’s families as found by the extensive survey of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in 1919 (see Monthly Labor Review, May-July, 1919). The food 
index is the retail prices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, while the other 
series are the relative prices at wholesale. 

(d) For the period 1918 to 1928 the cost-of-living data of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics were used (see Monthly Labor Review, October, 1919; 
July, 1921, and November, 1924). Since these data are given only at 
semi- canna or quarterly intervals, interpolations were made to get con- 
sistent yearly averages. 


REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


General Works, Theory and Its History 


Principles of Economics. By Raymonp T. Bys. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1924. Pp. vii, 508.) 

Among the dozens of recent textbooks on Principles of Economics, 
-this book stands out as one of the few that offer anything really new 
or significant. It is not put out as an original contribution in eco- 
nomic theory, yet there are a number of significant ideas in the book 
which the reviewer has not seen elsewhere. It is classical and orthodox 
in the main, yet in some respects the author must be classed otherwise: 
for instance, in defining capital to include consumers’ goods and land; 
in defining rent as “income from capital viewed with reference to the 
particular article of capital from which it is derived”; in defining 
interest as the “income from capital viewed with reference to the value 
of the capital from which it is derived”; and in giving marginal uses 
an important- determinative signficance in the discussion of value. 
Professor Bye has gleaned from a rather wide variety of sources, 
mainly English and American; and he preserves a commendably judi- 
cious spirit in handling some disputed questions in principles. 

The problems of value and distribution are accorded far more space 
here than in most textbooks-—almost half of the entire book; while 
many subjects considered in most elementary textbooks are treated only 
very briefly or are entirely omitted, such as railroads, labor problems 
and labor legislation, marketing, monopolies, socialism, and taxation. 
There is relatively little of the historical and statistical material found 
in many texts, and much abstract, hypothetical reasoning, but the 
latter is always well done, with excellent tables and graphs. The book 
is really a text on economic principles, or what many economists are 
pleased to call “theory”; and, as such, it is certainly one ie the best 
published in recent years. 

There are some points at which the author will meet criticism. The 
inclusion of land as a kind of capital, while devoting separate chapters 
to land and capital, and to rent and interest, will be confusing, at 
least to economists of classical training. The author admits that 
“the values of the incomes derived from them (land and capital) can- 
not be explained on the same principles.” The definition of credit as 
“a promise in lieu of a payment in cash or goods” is not the definition 
usually given. When Professor Bye speaks of the doctrine that rent 
does not enter into price as an “older view,” “formerly” held, by such 
men as Taussig, he probably underestimates the prestige that doctrine 
still has among economists; just as when he states that “perhaps a 
majority” of the economists hold to the “quantity theory of money,” 
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he doubtless considerably understates the vitality of the quantity 
theory. The discussion of the federal reserve system without any 
preceding discussion of the defects in the national banking system 
previous to 1918, seems to the reviewer unfortunate, since the Federal 
Reserve act was specifically designed to provide a remedy for those 
defects. 

The treatment of value, especially the discussion of the relation of 
various “margins” to value, seems worthy of high praise, although 
` the reviewer is not in agreement with the general theory presented. 
Professor Bye makes free use of Marshall here, taking up in turn, and 
very carefully, the forces of demand and supply. He recognizes 
Marshall’s treatment of value as “probably the most painstaking and 
able discussion of the theory of value.” 

In spite of the fact that Professor Bye refers to Marshall in this 
‘manner, and apparently seems to believe himself a follower of Marshall, 
he appears to the reviewer definitely at variance with Marshall in his 
conclusions. For instance, he states: “From the demand side of the 
problem, it is marginal demand-price which determines value”; and 
later he states his conclusion: “The value of a commodity tends to be 
fixed at that point where marginal demand-price and cost of production 
coincide.” Marshall, on the contrary, has definitely denied the 
theory advanced by “many able writers” that the marginal use of a 
` thing governs the value of the whole. “Marginal uses do not govern 
value; because they, together with value, are themselves governed by 
those general relations (of demand and supply).” Many able writers 
—Professor Taussig is one—incline to the view that the marginal 
utility theory and the supply and demand theory are fundamentally 
the same, but Marshall can hardly be construed as agreeing with this 
view. 
` At one point, Professor Bye seems very definitely hostile to the 
supply and demand theory: “To explain values in terms of demand 
and supply, therefore, gets us nowhere. To say that values are de- 
termined by demand and supply, when it can be shown that demand . 
and supply are determined by values, is to reason in a circle, and is 
about as serious a performance as a dog chasing its own tail.” Mar- 
shall’s discussion of value is hardly comparable to a “dog chasing its 
own tail.’ Furthermore, does not the supply and demand theory 
of value involve merely an interaction or equilibrium of economic forces, 
rather than a circle in reasoning? In discussing this point, Professor 
Bye is guilty of a careless use of terms: “Raise the price and the de- 
mand will fall off; lower the price, and the demand will increase.” 
This he apparently takes from Professor Taussig’s Principles. Now 
the truth is, as he states clearly a little later in his discussion, that 
it is not the “demand” that falls off when the price is raised, but 
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rather the “amount demanded.” Value does not determine demand— 
that is, the “demand schedule”; and the “demand schedule” is the 
concept that is significant in the supply and demand theory of value. 
Value or price does not have any influence whatever on the “demand 
schedule.” It only determines the amount demanded. A fair argu- 
ment might be built up to prove that value determines the marginal 
demand-price, by determining how much will be demanded. Thid 
would be almost the exact reverse of Professor Bye’s theory. 

That Professor Bye is at variance with Marshall in his theory of 
value seems to be indicated by the conclusions he reaches in applying 
his theory of value to the problems of interest and wages. His con- 
clusion that “the price paid for loans of artificial capital tends toward 
that point where its marginal demand-price.......... coincides with 
its marginal supply-price........ » is not inconsistent with the de- 
mand and supply theory of Marshall, but it suggests a determinative 
influence for the margin which Marshall does not concede. Similarly, 
Professor Bye holds the marginal productivity theory of wages. Con- 
cerning this theory, Marshall is surely definite enough: “This doc- 
trine has sometimes been put forward as a theory of wages. In reply 
to any such pretension, it may be objected that the doctrine that the 
earnings of a worker tend to be equal to the net product of his work, 
has by itself, no real meaning; since in order to estimate net product, 
we have to take for granted all the expenses of production of the com- 
modity on which he works, other than his own wages.” The circle in 
reasoning which Marshall sees in the marginal productivity theory of 
wages and interest is given no attention by Professor Bye. 

Professor Bye at several points makes a distinction between pure 
and applied economics, and seems to intend that his Principles shall 
cover the former, while a later volume will take up the problems of 
applied economics. As a text in the principles of pure economics, the 
work before us is surely worthy of high praise, but the reviewer would 
like to raise a question as to the wisdom of thus differentiating be- 
tween pure and applied economics, and particularly as to the desira- 
bility of treating them in separate volumes. Why should not the 
questions of applied economics be treated in immediate connection with 
the theory relating to those questions? Would not concrete data and 
problems and examples make the “theory” more intelligible and more 
interesting? For instance, Professor Bye has a rather long hypo- 
thetical illustration of overcapitalization. Would it not have been 
better to give one or two actual illustrations and thus give the student, 
not only the principle involved, but some interesting history in addi- 
‘tion? For the consideration of some problems, doubtless the student 
should have a grasp of the entire general body of principles or theory, 
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but there is surely much to be said in favor of keeping theory and 

application as close together as possible. 
-o Joun Isr. 
Unioersity of Kansas. 


NEW BOOKS 


Bunar, S. Grundsziige der ecanctechen Nationalékonomie. (Jena: 
Fischer. 1925. Pp. v, 225.) 


Casz, C. M. Outlines of introductory sociology: a textbook of readings in 
soctal science. (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1924. Pp. 
xxxvi, 980.) 


` Gestricu, H. Die nationalékonomische Theorie. (Breslau: F. Hirt. 1924. 
Pp. 107.) 


Grossman, H. Simonde de Simondi et ses théories économiques (une 
nouvelle interpretation de sa pensée). (Warsaw: Warsaw University. 
1924. Pp. 17. 


Hecat, J. S. La vraie richesse des nations: esquisse d'une nouvelle civili- 
sation et de ses bases économiques. (Paris: Giard. 1925. Pp. 416. 
25 fr.) . l 

A translation of an English book of which a notice has already ap- 
peared in vol. XII, page 279 (June, 1922). 


Jarre, W. Les théories économiques et sociales de Thorstein Veblen. 
(Paris: Giard. , Pp. 187.) 

Ten years ago Mr. Graham Wallas compared Veblen to Bentham in 
his rough-hewn genius and to Hegel in his obscurity, and expressed 
the hope that some day someone would write “The Secret of Veblen.” 
A popularizer has at length stepped forth; but he has unfortunately 
addressed his elucidations to a French audience only. 

As a disciple, M. Jaffe is clear and fairly accurate; but he is not 
a Huxley. His is a simple, straightforward, unadorned style of writing— 
one fitted for a historian but not for a popularizer. Of course, he does 
not pretend to be anything other than a historian, as the subtitle of the 
monograph—“A contribution to the history of economic doctrines in the 
United States”’—would argue 

But even if the author has historical motives only, many would per- 
haps say that it is not yet time to attempt to allocate Veblen in the stream 
of economic thought. Veblen has himself said, with regard to other 
contemporaries, that one should wait until natural selection has run 
its full course. Which induces the reflection that criticism, as well as 
time, is involved in natural selection; and that the book under review ` 
is part of the process. 

The material about Veblen is divided into five chapters: two on his 
general conception of political economy, another on his psychological 
theories, and the last two, on his views concerning industry and business, 
and corporations and credit, respectively. The whole may be character- 
ised as a summary of his doctrines, with the inclusion of material from 
other sources to illustrate the validity, and sometimes the origin, of those 
doctrines. , 

MAaAxwELL A. LERNER. 
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Manpevitts, B. The fable of the bees: or, private vices, public benefits. 
With a commentary critical, historical, and explanatory by F. B. Kave. 
Two vols. (New York and London: Oxford Univ. Press. 1924. Pp. 
exlvi, 412; 481. $14.) 

Text of volume I is that of the 1782 edition; that of volume II, the 
1729 edition. 


Newser, H. and Paruyr, M. Lujo Brentano.. (Berlin: R. L. Prager. 
1924. Pp. 50.) 


Pigou, A. C. The economics of welfare. Second edition, (New York: 

- Macmillan. 1924. Pp. xxviii, 788.) 

Starz, H. E. William Graham Sumner. (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1925. $4:) ` 

Susercasravx, G. Historia de las doctrinas economicas en America y en 


especial en Chile. (Santiago: Soc. Imp. y Lit. Universo, Augustinas 
1250. 1924. Pp. 148.) 


Zawapzes, W. Teorja produkcji. Próba zbadania spolecanych warunków 
produkcji. (Warsaw: Gebethner i Wolff. 1928. Pp. 600.) 
The theory of production. Issued by the Academy of Commerce in 


Warsaw. A 
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A History of the Public Land Policies. By Bzensamry Horace 
Himsarp. Land economics series, edited by R. T. Ery. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1924. Pp. xix, 591. $4.50.) 

. Without any formal division into periods, the discussion of the 

- public domain in this volume naturally follows three well-defined move- 
ments culminating in outstanding pieces of legislation and the formu- 
lation of definite executive policies. The first, extending to 1841, is 
characterized by the policy of using the public domain as a source of 

revenue. The second period, ending in 1900, is characterized by a 

growing purpose to use the public lands as a means of promoting na- 

tional development. The third period, from 1900 to the present, is the 
period of conservation. ' 

In the first period the author treats the methods of disposing of the 
land by sale, first in large tracts and later in small parcels direct to 
settlers; the efforts at establishing a system of credit purchase; and 
the importance of military bounty lands. He demonstrates the utter 
failure of the policy of land sales for revenue and traces the beginnings 
of the sentiment in favor of free land for settlers. 

The second period was initiated by the triumph of the principle 
of settlers’ rights, as embodied in the Preëmption act of 1841. Its 
most noteworthy event as related to land policies was the passage 

- of the Free Homestead act in 1862. The author seeks to show the 
growing influence of the West with its sentiment that the land of the 
public domain should be used primarily for the development of the 
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country as a whole and for increasing of national strength and pres- 
tige. This was reflected in the tendency to encourage settlement and 
the increased resort to the granting of land as subsidy for internal 
improvements such as highways and railroads. 

The period marked the complete recognition of the theory, in- 
sisted upon from the beginning by the western element, that the devel- 
opment of new lands for agriculture and other purposes was a dis- 
tinct service to the nation and deserved the reward of full property 
right in the land without purchase; that in granting free land to 
settlers society was but paying a just debt. In this connection the — 
author gives ample consideration to land speculation which was en- 
couraged by the policy of the granting of lands for public improve- 
ments and by granting free land to settlers. He treats fully the 
government policy developed during this period of liberal land grants 
to states for educational purposes. The attempt on the part of the 
government to encourage timber culture and its rather futile at- 
tempts to adjust the Homestead act to the widely different character 
of the land which was being settled in the different decades of the 
period also come in for consideration. 

In his discussion of the third period the author depicts the grow- 
ing realization on the part of certain leaders that our natural re- 
sources are limited and that there was need for slowing up the aliena- 
tion and use of them. This sentiment, which had been growing during 
the latter part of the previous period, found definite expression under 
the leadership of President Roosevelt and resulted in the extensive - 
development of irrigation projects in the west as well as the establish- 
ment of vast reserves of forest and mineral lands and of water power. 

Two of the most significant chapters of the book are “The effect 
of the land policies on agriculture,” and “the public land policies re- 
viewed and criticized.” In the former the author shows how for a 
period of almost a hundred years an abundant supply of land, sold 
at a nominal figure or given free to the user, served as a stimulus to 
production sufficient to keep the price of staple agricultural products 
at a low level and thus to make impossible a high degree of prosperity 
for the agricultural class. This situation was relieved somewhat fol- 
lowing 1896, when it seemed that our domestic industrial development 
coupled with the demand from abroad was inducing a better adjust- 
ment between production and demand. This change was reflected in 
a rising agricultural price level. However, the special stimulus to 
production imparted by the World War, and the crippling of the 
foreign market resulting from the same cause, has again thrown our 
agricultural production out of equilibrium with demand so that the 
shortage of food products, which has been so long predicted as a result 
of our vanishing free land supply, is postponed by, some years. 
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In the closing chapter the author reviews and criticizes the policies 
followed. There was no conscious policy worthy of the name, he holds, 
during the first half century of the existence of our public domain. 
Few of the men who actually had to do, either in a legislative or ad- 
ministrative way, ‘with the public domain, approached the problem 
‘with anything other than an immediately opportunist attitude. He 
raises the question, “might settlement have been controlled?” and in 
answer points out the almost insurmountable difficulties to such con- 
trol in the weakness of the central government in its early decades and 
the characteristics of the settlers. A public land policy is still needed, 
particularly with reference to the potentially irrigable lands and 
lands fitted primarily for grazing. He praises the administration of 
the forest lands as the one outstanding example of the development | 
' of a comprehensive policy and its successful administration. 

Both the general historian and the land economist will welcome this 
work. It is no small service to have examined the vast body of material 
relating to our public lands and to have organized and interpreted it 
as adequately as has been done in this book. It is not merely des- 
criptive and narrative but analytical and critical. To be sure, both 
the historian and the economist, though agreeing heartily with the 
author in the main, will find many details of interpretation with which 
they cannot agree, as for example, the statement that the granting 
of free lands to individual settlers has not effected a wide distribution 
of ownership, and could not be hoped to do so any longer than the 
supply of free lands would last. It would seem that the author has 
confused the objective of wide distribution of ownership with that 
‘of ownership on the part of the operators. Our census statistics 
show us that in the area covered by the original public domain there 
is, as a matter. of fact, very wide distribution of ownership not- 
withstanding a high percentage of tenancy. It is only in those areas 
of our country dominated in the period of settlement by Spanish policy, 
characterized as it was by private grants of vast proportions, in which 
we have a high degree of concentration of ownership. 

The author himself would probably be the last to say that his work 
supersedes such intensive studies covering limited periods as Welling- 
ton’s The Political and Sectional Influence of the Public Lands, 1888- 
1842, Stevenson’s, Political History of the Public Lands from 1840 to 
1862, and Ise’s, The United States Forest Policy, though strangely 
enough he has omitted these works from his rather extensive bibliog- 
raphy. But the book is a most excellent survey of the whole history 
of our public lands. 

C. L. Hormss. 

Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. 
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Asuton, T. S. Iron and steel in the Industrial Revolution. (Manchester, 
Eng.: The University Press; New York: Longmans, Green. 1924. Pp. 
xi, 265. $5.) 

This excellent monograph makes avàilable to the economists much 
material that has been accessible only in the technical works of Ludwig 
Beck and Percy. The larger outlines of the history of the trade have 
been embodied in their accounts so that the present work does not 
change the primary features of the narrative. The author has utilised, 
however, the manuscript records of the most important establishments 
in the trade, and these with the casnal aid of other local material have 
yielded to discriminating study new versions of many crucial episodes 
in the history of the industry. The uncertainties are all cleared up. The 
story of the Darbys’ work with coke is now told with commanding au- 
thority for the view formerly adopted by Beck without adequate evidence, 
and long discredited in favor of Scrivenor’s view. There are new details 
on Cort’s career. Mushet’s figures for production in the eighteenth cen- 
tury are materially altered by. a small amount of new material. The 
trade with Sweden is dealt with thoroughly. New light is thrown upon 
the policy towards the American colonies, and Eckel’s figures for the 
volume of colonial exports are shown to be in error. There are new 
details on Boulton and Watt, bearing especially upon their contacts with 
John: Wilkinson. l 

Attention is given also to phases of the history of the industry that 
` were of little interest to the technical writers. The financial vicissitudes 
of the industry, marketing methods, the early development of integration, 
combinations among the iron masters to maintain prices, all receive their 
proper allotment of space in the narrative. The position of the worker 
is described with vivid strokes. The antecedents and careers of the 
leading iron masters are sketched with care, confirming in a measure 
Sombart’s emphasis upon the place of dissenters in industrial history. 
The volume thus covers a wide range and will hold a prominent place in 
the literature of the subject, but it does not dispense with the works of 
Muirhead and Smiles. The author has wisely used his space for the 
correction and completion _of existing accounts, passing over episodes that 
already stand in final form. f 

i Assort Payson UsneRr.: 


Bacu, R. and others. La Cassa di Risparmio della Provincie Lombarde 
nella evoluzione economica della regione, 1883-1923. Foreword by 
Lurar Luzzarm. (Milan: Alfieri & Lacroix, via. Mentegnencs . Pp. 
viii, 572; 21 diagrams.) 

The best-known contemporary Italian economists. have contributed 
to this volume, which was brought out under the auspices of the Savings 
Bank of Lombardy to commemorate its centennial. The foreword is by 
the venerable Luigi Luzzatti, for more than seventy years internationally 
known as a writer on banking, whose name is particularly associated 
with “people’s banks” or coéperative credit unions. The earlier half 
‘of the volume, which gives the history of the Lombardy Bank, is by 
Professor Riccardo Bachi, of the University of Macerata, whose index 
number of Italian prices is familiar to all statisticians. The second half 
of the book is a symposium. The economic history of Lombardy is re- 


` 
f 
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counted by Professors Raffaele Ciasca of Florence and Gino Lusatto of 

Venice, the former chronicling the period from the beginning of the 

nineteenth century to 1860 and the latter continuing the account to the 

present. These are supplemented by a large number of special studies 

by other competent economists. The volume forms a valuable contribu- | 
tion to economic history. It is well supplied with statistical tables and 

illustrated by a large number of graphic diagrams. : 

Of interest to students of banking, particularly of savings banking, 
is the account of the Lombardy Savings Bank, its origin, organization, 
methods of accumulating and handling its deposits together with some 
good. historical material on’interest rates. This is followed by an ac- 
count of the investments in which these depdsits have been employed, 
notably in rural credits and in the development of the silk industry, 
for the bank has always enjoyed a latitude in its operations quite un- 
known to American savings institutions. The contrast with American 
practice is further emphasized by the account of the employment of 
profits. Unlike either of the American types of savings banks, the 
Lombardy Bank is distinctly a quasi-charitable institution,.its profits 
going neither to shareholders (there being none) nor to its depositors in 
augmented interest. They are expended in divers good works, which 
include aid to the poor and sick of the region, for relief in times of flood 
and earthquake, and in the establishment of educational foundations. 

The second part of the volume is an economic history of northern 
Italy. Prior to the expulsion of the Austrians in 1859, and, -in fact for - 
nearly a generation after, Italy, including Lombardy, was primarily, 
almost solely, an agricultural country. Industrialization proceeded 
slowly, as in France. But with the end of the century—the author dates 
it from 1898 and associates it with the revival of activity throughout the 
world which occurred at the same time—a period of remarkable industrial 
expansion set in. The war further stimulated this development and 
progress was only temporarily checked by the crisis of 1921, which bore 
with particular severity upon the metal industry, overexpanded to meet 
the needs of war. The account closes with a necessarily brief reference 
to the remarkable and well-sustained recovery which continues down 
to the present. It is only in very recent months that Americans have come 
to appreciate the industrial evolution of northern Italy, which has 
become, in hardly more than a decade, a manufacturing center of first 
importance, whose silks compete with those of Lyons, cottons with Man- 
chester, locomotives with Essen, and motor cars with Detroit, in the 
markets of the world. 

R.'B. Warren. 


Bmcuoipt, H. N., editor. Bulletin of the Public Affairs Information 


Service. (New York: Public Affairs Information Service. 1924. Pp. 
468.) 

This annual compilation, now in its tenth year, is increasingly valuable 
to the student of current economic questions. The references are selective 
and cover a wide and scholarly. range. 


Bırsuor, A. L. and Kuxuzr, A. G. Industry and trade; historical and 


descriptive account of their development in the United States. (Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 1928. Pp. vi, 426.) : 

The purpose of the authors is to “present a simple but adequate ac- 
count of the development and present status of this country’s industrial 
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and commercial life.” The subject-matter is trédted in broad sweeps. 
Detail has purposely been reduced to the minimum. It has been the 
aim of the authors to.give a substantial picture of present economic go- 
ciety in the process of development. They have ‘resorted to historical 
material only in so far as was necessary to show how recent society has 
become what it is today. The various parts of the volume necessarily 
follow the authors’ conceptions of the essential industrial activities. Thus 
sections are devoted to agricultural, animal, mineral, and to manufac- 
turing industries. Another section treats of transportation, and an- 
other of promotion of American industries. These various parts are 
brought together in such a way as to give a picture of the industrial 
country as a going concern with all the parts working together to pro- 
duce a satisfactory social life. The student will find in this volume 
much of the substance which is contained in the ordinary economic 
history, but the emphasis is rather on present industries, and on the 
operation of the present economic organization than upon history as 
such. 
I. Lieerncorr. 
Buacx, J. D. and Gray, L. C. Land settlement and colonisation in the 
Great Lakes siates. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, ball. 1925. (Wash- 
‘ington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 88.) 


Bowman, F. L. and Ropzr, BE. J. Traders in east and west; some aspects 
of trade in the sevénteenth and eighteenth centuries, illustrated from the 
sources. (New York: Macmillan. 1924. Pp. 98. 70e.) 


Core, G. D. H. The life of William Cobbett. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace. London: Collins. 1925. $4.50.) 


Coman, K. Economic beginnings of the Far West. How we won the 
land beyond the Mississippi. Reissue, two vols. in one. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xix, 877; 77 illustrations. $5.) 

Foren, G. A. The Dawes report on German reparation payments; and the 
London conference on the application of the Dawes plan. International 


conciliation, no. 204. (New York: Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, Div. of Intercourse and Education. 1924. Pp. 46.) 


Forwsit, W. W. A history of Minnesota. In four volumes, vol. II. 


(St. Paul, Minn.: Minnesota Historical Society. 1924. Pp. xiii, 467.) 
The present volume is primarily concerned with the Sioux outbreaks’ 


and. the participation of the troops of the state in the Civil War. There 
is an excellent chapter on the “Five million dollar loan” and its relation 


to the early history of railways in Minnesota. Much of the material of ` 


this chapter, however, has already appeared in the form of an article 
published by the author in the Minnesota Historical Collections. A 
few pages in the final chapter carry the history of railroads in the 
state down to 1865. 
A. P. U. 
Guosu, J. A history of land tenure in England. Second edition, revised. 
(Caleutta, India: Kar, Majumder & Co. 1924. Pp. 884.) 

The purpose of this work, covering the whole history of English 
agricultural land, is to present to students in India a land system other 
than their own for purposes of comparison. The most interesting 
chapters are the first and the last. : 
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The title of the™arst, “Communism,” concedes rather more than the 
author does in the text; for, though holding in the main the mark theory, 
he admits that some of the original Saxon settlements had a manorial 
character, and that free village communities tended toward the manorial 
system even in early Saxon times. He sees in the mark, however, no 
ideal system; and he holds its inherent weaknesses to be largely re- 
sponsible for lack of progress and loss of freedom. 

The last chapter reviews England’s present land problems, pointing 
out the economic difficulties involved in any scheme of protection for 
agriculture, and indicating the probable loss in production that would 
result from general substitution of small ownership for “landlordism.” 
Rather idealistically he sees a remedy in codperation of landowner, far- 
mer, and laborer through revival of the landlord’s interest in land im- . 
provement and the development of a spirit of economic “chivalry” be- 
tween farmer and agricultural laborer which will induce them to share 
harmoniously the profits of their joint efforts. 

. The work has, unfortunately, few footnote references, a lack which 
the author explains as due to accidental loss. It has a number of typo- 
graphical errors. It is, however, valuable both for the interesting sur- 
vey of the field that it provides and for the new light thrown on well- 
-worn topics by this original and independent thinker. : 
M. L. Sains. 


Hetrrericn, E. Kapital und Arbeit in Niederländisch-Indien. (Ham- 
burg: L. Friederichsen & Co. 1924. Pp. 187-158.) 


Reprint from Mitteilungen d. Geograph. Gesellschaft in Hamburg, 
Bd. 86. 


Hontweron, E. and Cusuine,S. W. Modern business geography. (Yon- - 
kers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co. 1925. Pp. viii, 852.) 

Though written for grammar and high school students, the volume 
has suggestive interest for adult readers. “It is grounded on the eco- 
nomic basis expressed in the four terms Primary Production, Transporta- 
tion, Manufacturing, and Consumption.” -The various branches of in- 
dustry are treated topically, with more detailed information in regard 
to the United States than to other countries. There is an abundance of 
illustrations. 


Jarré, G. M. Le mouvement ouvrier à Paris pendant la Révolution Fran- 
çaise (1789-1791). (Paris: Lib. Felix Alcan: 1924. -Pp. 215. 12.50 
fr.) f 
An account of the claims made by the working classes during the first 
years of the Revolution. During the eighteenth century the Corpora- 
tions, as the guilds were then called, had been worked in the interest- of 
the masters alone and were abolished in March, 1791. But soon after 
that the law introduced by Le Chapelier was passed, which put a stop to 
the workmen’s associations and was one of the signs that the Revolution 
had already become a bourgeois movement. 
R. R. W. 


Jonna, L. R. and Bryan, P. W. North America; an historical, economic” 
Ta regional geography. (New York: Dial Press. 1924. Pp. 550. 
5.) i 
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Kwowxes, L. C. A. The economic development of the British Overseas 
Empire. (London: George Routledge and Sons, Ltd. 1924. Pp. xv, 
555. 10s. 6d.) 
` This is the first of two volumes designed to meet the needs of the 
students at the University of London, for whom the development of the 
empire has been made a required subject. This book contains three 
general chapters on the empire as a whole; a general discussion of the 
economic problems of the tropics, and detailed surveys of British India 
and the tropical possessions. The dominions are to be the subject of 
a forthcoming volume. 

Despite the good introductory chapters on the history of the empire, 
the sense of historical development is not successfully conveyed. The 

‘arrangement of material is neither decisively chronological nor de- 
cisively topical. The chapters and larger divisions are based upon a 
topical scheme. The material in the chapters is in many instances ar- 
ranged in chronological sequence. Reasons for the choice of the ar- 
rangement are obvious, but it was an unhappy decision. It requires the 
reader to make a deliberate and substantial effort to master the entire 
thought of the author. The first half of the book seems to involve much 
repetition, though close scrutiny of the material alters one’s first ime 
pression. There are also some negligences which will affect some readers 
adversely. A uniform style of reference is not maintained in the foot- 
notes. Some references are incomplete. Commonly, the difficulties are 
not of much moment, but they suggest undue haste in the preparation 
of the-manuscript for the press. 

The material itself is, however, excellent, and the infelicities of pre- 
sentation do not seriously injure the final effect of the work. The an- 
alysis is good, and the individual problems of the empire are vividly por- 
trayed. Nearly one half the present volume is devoted to British India 
and that block of material is extremely well done. There is evident 
sympathy with the administrator, but the point of view of the people is 
not neglected. The chapters on Nigeria, the Malay states, and East 
Africa are short, but the narrative is vivid and thorough. 

It is much to be regretted that a work of such genuine merit should 
create so many unfavorable first impressions. 

ABBOTT Payson USHER. 


Kuczynsgı. Deutschland und Frankreich: ihre Wirtschaft und ihre Poli- 
tik, 1923-34. (Berlin: Verlag von R. L. Prager. 1924. Pp. 411.) 


Lewsry, L. J. Economic situation in Siberia. Supp. to Commerce Re- 
ports, Trade inf. bull. 286. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 
20.) 


Lies, J. W. Review of power resources and their development in the 
northeastern states of the United States. The World Power Conference, 
London, England, June 80-July 12, 1924. (New York: Marchbanks 
Press. 1924.) 


Lyne, L. W. The continent of Europe. (New York and London: Mac- 
millan. 1924. Pp. xv, 456. ‘ 

This extremely useful work has been brought into harmony with the 
changes of political boundaries since the Great War, but at the un- 
fortunate cost of the omission of the colored relief maps. . Their place 
is taken by a single map in black and white. In the text, there are a 
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number of small additions to a number of chapters, and . substantial 
changes in arrangement in the chapters dealing with the Balkan and 
Baltic states. . . 

As the first edition of this book was not noted in this journal, it will 
not be amiss to recommend the volume most heartily to economists or 
historians in need of a manual on economic geography. The subject is 
presented as a “synthetic and human science,” with great skill, sound 
scholarship, and an especially well-considered. selection of small maps. 
Political boundaries have been made the basis of presentation, and care- 
ful attention is given to the larger historical development of each coun- 

. try. The influence of natural features is explained with a moderation 
and a delicacy of statement that will be particularly welcome to those 
who distrust geographers as rigid determinista. This study is a genuine 
help toward the best historical work. 

A. P. U. 


Lyman, R. H., editor. The world almanac and book of facts for 1926. 
Fortieth year of publication. (New York: N. Y. World, Pulitzer Bldg., 
58 Park Row. 1925. Pp. 912. 85c.) 


Menir, R. Sweden and its people. (New York: Robert M. McBride & 
Co. 1924. Pp. xii, 114.) 


Mortars, G. Prospettive economiche, 1925. (Città di Castello: Società 
Tipografica “Leonardo da Vinci.” 1925. Pp. xxiv, 485.) 

It is not surprising that this yearbook should now have reached its 
fifth year. Its editors, with more limited means at their disposal than 
have come to seem necessary to our economic research institutes, have 
drawn skilfully upon the sources available and constructed a picture of 
economic conditions and probabilities which suggests plausibility. In the 
case of all leading Italian products, there is a scrutiny of both the world 
market and the Italian market. While the forecasts made cannot or- 
dinarily rest on such detailed statistical work as we have come to desire, 
one suspects that shrewd intuitions, appraisals of intangible forces, pro- 
vide some sort of equivalent, Economic forecasting has today many of the 
earmarks of a science, but it also continues to be, and is likely long to 
continue to be, partly an art. But it should also be said that the 
economic fortunes of some countries depend much more than do those 
of other countries on factors which it is less important to measure and 

' weigh than to judge. 

While most of the volume deals with special products of industry, there 
are considerable sections devoted to transportaion by sea and by land, 
money and public finance, labor and emigration. 


R. F. Foxsrerer. 


Nzzson, J..H. Changing factors in the economic life of China. Supp. to 
Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 812. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1925. Pp. 21.) 


Oxput-Garuiarp, G. Histoire économique et financière de la guerre (1914- 
1918). (Paris: Lib. Marcel Rivière. 1925. 80 fr.) l 


Pura, P. P.` Economic conditions i in India. London School of Economics 


and Political Science, monograph 78. (London: Routledge. 1925. Pp. 
xviii, 880. 12s. 6d.) 
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Rmerer, D. C. and Crompron, M. P. Economic geography; a reference 
notebook for high school students. (Normal, Dl.: McKnight & Mc- 
Night. 1924:- Pp. 96. 50e.) 


Rosson, E. The evolution of American political parties. : A sketch of 
party development. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1924. 
Pp. viii, 882.) 

A useful historical sketch of the development of parties in the United 
States since the establishment of the government under the constitution, 
which leaves the reader very deeply impressed with their instabilities and 
weaknesses and not very much enlightened in respect to the mechanism 
of their organization or their essential hold upon life. The earlier 
chapters are more stimulating than the later chapters. The narrative of 
the early stages of development is less severely compressed, and shows 
clearly the advantages that come from added fullness of statement. 

A. P. U. 

Rosz, E. Bilans daii trsech lat miepodleglosi. (Warsaw: 
Gebethner i Wolf. 1922. Pp. 218.) 

The state balance sheet of Poland, after three years of independence. 
Issued by the Academy of Commerce in Warsaw. 


Rovsrers, P. pe. Les grandes industries modernes. Vols. I and II. (Paris: 
Lib. Armand Colin. 1925. Pp. 288; 288. 7.50 fr.; 9 fr.) 

An account, not so much of the technical processes, as of the com- 
mercial and social effects of the development and concentration of modern 
industries. The first volume deals with the industries connected with 
coal, oil, and hydro-electric power. The. second one treats of the iron 
and steel industries, and of the gigantic combines which have been or- 
ganized in England, France, Germany, and the United States. 

R. R. W. 
Sapper, K. Allgemeine Wirtschafts- und Verkehregeographie. (Leipzig: 
B. G. Teubner. 1925. .Pp. vi, 800.) 
Smirnu, J. R. North America: its people, resources, development and 
prospects as an agricultural, industrial and commercial area. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace. 1925. Pp. viii, 849. - $6.) 


Vaxit, C. N. Financial developments in modern India, 1860-1984. (Lon- 
don: King. 1924. Pp. xxix, 640. 21s.) 


Want, P. A. and Josut, G. N. The wealth of India. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1925. Pp. xi, 488. $8.50.) E 

Wiixinson, W. J. Tory democracy. Columbia University studies in his- 
tory, economics and public law,'vol. CXV, no. 2. (New York: Longmans, 
Green 1925. Pp. B15.) 

Brasil trade review for 1923. Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade inf. ball. 
284. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 18). 


Economic and social history of the World War: Outline of plan, European 
series. J. T. SHOTWELL, general editor. (Washington: Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 1924. Pp. v, 180.) 


Natural resources of Quebec. (Ottawa: Dept. of the Interior. 1928. 
Pp. 188.) 
agers by the economist of the Natural Resources Taeelligerios Ser- 
vice, M. J. Patton. 
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The Agricultural Situation: Economic Effects of Fluctuating Prices. 
Gzrorger F. Wannen and Frank A. Pearson. (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons. 1924. Pp. xvi, 806.) 

Looked at as a treatise in economics, the essential doctrine of this 
book runs about as follows. Wars, at least as thus far conducted, are 
accompanied by inflation. Once this inflation begins, a fairly definite 
train of events is started, which is bound to run its full course, and there 
is very little that public agencies can do to help the situation, except 
to stabilize the dollar if possible. The level at which the dollar should 
be stabilized is the one which will do the least injustice to the largest 
number of debtors and creditors, bondholders and taxpayers, property- 
owners and property-less, etc. The chain of events accompanying the 
deflation includes sagging prices, lagging wages, lagging retail mar- 
gins, lagging tax-rates, relatively low prices for farm products, and 
general agricultural depression. The movement ends when prices are 
again at their “pre-war level.” ; 

There is nothing novel about such doctrine. In its general outlines, 
probably nearly everybody subscribes to it. The contribution of the 
authors is rather in tracing out the details of its most recent mani- 
festation. The period they have chosen for particular study begins 
with the World War, and lasts until late in 1924. They have under- 
taken to show how agriculture especially has been involved in it and 
how agriculture is now suffering from the post-war phases of it. It 
was the secondary inflation in 1919 that particularly afflicted agri- 
culture, because until then there had been no land boom. ‘The writers 
believe that wholesale prices in the United States will continue to follow 
a very erratic course, but that the general tendency will be down, and 
that prices will approach the pre-war level sometime in the next ten 
to twenty years” (p. 26). 

The presentation of this doctrine occupies the first 94 pages and 
the last 77 pages. Chapters 11 to 20 take up the different farm pro- 
ducts, show the trends in their prices, and attempt to demonstrate the 
causes of these trends. The titles of some of the important or in- 
teresting chapters are as follows: Effects of deflation upon agriculture 
and industry; Taxes; Debt; Freight rates; Farm, wholesale and retail 
prices; Farm wages; Other agricultural depressions; Probable future 
prices; Adjusting farming to deflation; Remedies. The chapters on 
prices of farm products give index numbers of prices for the different 
farm products by months from 1910 to October, 1924, and in many 
cases actual price quotations back to 1856. The authors have as- 
sembled and analyzed about all the available data relating to this 
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problem. Most of these data are from government reports, particu- 
larly from reports of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

The authors have made it one of their objectives to combat the pre- 
vailing confusion of mind with respect to the present condition of 
agriculture and the cause of it. The senior author and ‘the reviewer 
both sat through the recent program of the American Statistical 
Association devoted to agriculture. The reviewer agrees heartily 
with all that the other said subsequently with respect to this program. 

The issues which economists will raise with respect to this presenta- 
tion, of course, relate principally to the future trend of prices. As 
the authors admit, “many competent students do not expect prices to 
decline much below the level of 1924” (p. 261). There are many 
others who are less certain of a general downward trend than Pro- 
fessor Warren and Professor Pearson. What particular magic at- 
taches to the “pre-war level”? Was not this particular level the 
result of a combination of many circumstances, some of which were 
more or less temporary or abnormal? Why should we expect this 
particular combination of circumstances, abnormal and all, or an equi- 
valent of it, to duplicate itself, say, in 1940? In periods when the 
war influence upon price levels has largely spent itself, as from 1880 
to 1915, various forces are likely to be at work producing trends in 
the price level. Why may not such forces have been at work from 
1915 to 1924 along with the war influences? The problem involved 
is, of course, a difficult one. Surely no one can claim really to have 
solved it. 

. There will be others who will expect the maladjustment between 
agriculture and the other industries to right itself more quickly than 
do the authors. Their explanation of it is principally in terms of the 
lag in retail prices, this in turn being due principally to the lag in 
wages. The way to raise prices to farmers, they say, is to raise re- 
tail prices. Middlemen’s margins are not likely to change very much 
for some time. They tend to remain nearly the same absolutely, no 
matter how high or how low retail prices are, except over considerable 
periods of time. The only way to raise prices to farmers is, there- 
fore, to raise retail prices. To accomplish this, what is needed is a 
general rise in the price level (pp. 28, '76-77, 87, 291). On this point, 
it is proper to say that most of us believe that middlemen’s margins 
are more responsive to price level changes than do the authors. 

One of the special factors in the present case, is the unprecedented 
city-ward migration in this country, which seems likely to continue 
till farm and urban prices are in proper relation again. But there 
is also the counter movement in many European countries from the 
city to the land. Further developments along this line, and their 
effects, are indeed hard to predict. Attention should also be called to 
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the more rapid rise of prices of farm products than of other products 
from 1896 to 1915. Was this merely a phase of some larger movement, 
to be followed by a recession, or did it grow out of such fundamental 
causes as growth of population, cultivation of poorer grades of land, 
more intensive agriculture, and the like? If it was the latter, has 
the war completely reversed the situation? Finally, where does Pro- 
fessor East come in, with his prediction that in 50 years the tem- 
perate zones will reach a point of population saturation? If this is 
really going to happen, should we not begin to notice its effects on 
farm prices very soon? The authors’ make some reference to these. 
considerations, but they nowhere evaluate them clearly. l 

Many will remember that remarkable series of coefficients of corre- 
lation which the authors presented at the 1928 meeting of the AMERICAN 
Economic Association in Washington. The chapters on prices of 
different farm products embody the conclusions from these correlation 
studies. The method followed, it will be remembered; was to correlate 
price series for farm products, using lags of various lengths, with other 
series of various kinds, taking them one at a time, which they thought 
might conceivably give a significant result. Another method of at- 
tack upon such a problem is to make first a thorough deductive anal- 
ysis of the problem, singling out all the underlying forces, then secure 
as good measures as possible of each of these and run a multiple cor- 
relation analysis.’ If such methods had been followed'in this case, 
the different factors determining prices of the various products could 
have been isolated and evaluated, and a much more fundamental ex- 
planation could usually have been offered. ' Take, for example, two 
such influences upon butter prices as the obvious one of volume of 
production, and the business cycle, of which the authors make such a 
point (p. 159). Does volume of production follow the business .cycle? 
Has it a cycle of the same length as the business cycle? If so, how do 
they become synchronized? and why? A thorough-going analysis 
should furnish an answer to such questions. It might easily be found 
‘that the business cycle had little or nothing’ to do with it, especially 
in view of the fact that the period available for study is only 17 years, 
1897 to 1918. It must be said in general that short-period correla- 
tions of business cycle movements and other economic phenomena are 
not very conclusive unless carefully analyzed. 

The general public will be mostly interested in the remedies set forth. 
The principal conclusion that, one forms is that the only way to keep 


agriculture from having similar experiences in the future is to prevent ` 


wars, or find some way of conducting them in the future that does not 


"Mankind at the Crossroads, Edward M. East, p. 348. 
"See Professor Irving Fisher's note in the Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, Dec., 1928, p. 1024. 
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cause prices to rise. The specific suggestion of a legislative nature 
which the authors make is that a special committee be appointed by 
Congress “to make a scientific study of the relationship of different 
classes 4nd determine the price level that will result in the least total 
injustice, and to study the feasibility of various methods of obtaining 
a reasonable degree of price stability” (p. 18). In the meantime, 
the farmers must solve their own problems individually, by keeping 
down expenses in every possible way, by saving labor, by growing more 
of their own food, by not cropping the poorer acres, even by quitting 
their farms in some cases. The commonly proposed remedies, dump- 
ing, tariffs, increased immigration, more credit, coöperation, and even 
diversification, would help very little, and some of them would do much 
harm. There are those, of course, who because of this will put Pro- 
fessors Warren and Pearson in the large class of the economic fatalists. 
But ‘theirs is a larger undertaking than merely nursing a conval- 
escent back to health—it is nothing less than complete prevention of the 
disease. The method they would adopt may be, it is true, what Dr. 
B.:'M. Anderson once called “economic chiropractic.” 

On the score of construction, the book is not up to the usual high 
standard set by Professor Warren. There is a disconcerting tendency 
to repeat sentences and almost whole paragraphs verbatim in different 
chapters. Here and there paragraphs fail to cohere properly. 
Lastly, the chapters on prices of the various farm products and the 
rest of the book are not altogether harmonized. Professor Pearson 
makes much use of the business cycle in explaining the movements of 
prices of particular products. Professor Warren scarcely mentions 
business cycles—his is a war explanation almost solely. Professor 
Pearson’s chapters usually combine yield with prices, but Professor 
Warren, although recognizing volume of production as a factor in 
the problem, really fails to incorporate it in his fundamental analysis. 
His curves are of prices only. Í 

_In conclusion, one wonders why the authors chose for their foreword 
a remark of the late Secretary of Agriculture, Henry C. Wallace, in 
which he said that we as a nation must decide in the next twenty years 
whether or not we shall sacrifice our agriculture for the building of 
cities. The feature of national policy which is principally involved 
in this is tariff policy. This is principally what Secretary Wallace, 
being a good Republican, had in mind. What do the authors of 
The Agricultural Situation have in mind? 

Joun D. Brack. 

University of Minnesota. 
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Cromer, M. A. Petroleum in Brasil. Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade 
inf. bull. 811. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 82.) 
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Exswortu, R. H. Development and present status of farmers’ codpera- 
tive business organizations. Dept. of Agriculture, bull. 1802. (Wash- 
ington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 76.) 


Forster, G. W. Agricultural economics laboratory manual. (Raleigh, 
N. C.: Edward & Broughton Prtg. Co. 1924. Pp. 47.) 


Jarrrey, E. C. Coal and civilization. (New York: Macmillan. 1925. 
Pp. xvi, 178. $2.50.) 

An explanation of the varied services contributed by coal and its pro- 

ducts, and a description of the structure and origin of coal. Author is 
professor of plant morphology at Harvard University. 


Macsintosn, W. A. Agricultural coöperation in western Canada. (Kings- 
ton, Ont.: Queen’s University. 1924. Pp. ix, 178.) 

“The scope of this study is less extended than its title would indicate. 
It is confined to the investigation of coéperative marketing and purchasing 
in the three provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta.” The 
first six chapters give a fairly detailed historical sketch of the develop- 
ments of Canadian codperative grain marketing (and several minor enter- 
prises) which, with some rather striking differences, have paralleled the 
analogous movement in our own Mid-west and West. The remaining 
six chapters likewise present much descriptive material, but also the 
author’s analysis of the economic significance and codperative character 
of the movement. In chapters 8 and 9 there is a discussion of the 
codperative character of the central companies and of problems of or- 
ganization which is worthy of careful study by American codperators. 
While the concluding chapter professes to present “The theory of 
agricultural coöperation,” this title seems overambitious and the content 
of the chapter disappointing. However, both here and throughout the 
book there is an admirable insistence upon the relation betwen the dis- 
tinctive features of organisation and. practice and the peculiar conditions 
of time, place, and existing economic organization out of which they grew. 
As a whole, this study is'a helpful addition to the slender literature of 
coéperative organization in America. 

i E.G. N. 


Nıcuorrs, W. D., Jerr, C. U. and Gatroway, Z. L. A study of farm 
organisation and management in Mason and Fleming Counties. Ken- 
tucky Agricultural Experiment Station, bull. no. 258. (Lexington, Ky.: 
Agri. Exp. Sta., Univ. of Ky. 1924. Pp. 84.) 


Novursz, E. G. American agriculture and the European market. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1924. Pp. xvii, 888. $2.50.) 

This book is one of the publications of the Institute of Economics, 
the. first of a series of projected investigations in agricultural economics. 
Its scope is limited, as the title indicates, to an investigation of the con- 
dition of American agriculture solely as it is affected by the European 
market. ne 

In the early chapters Dr. Nourse shows that conditions in American 
agriculture were not static in 1914, as is implied by the popular idea of 
getting “back to normal.” On the contrary certain significant and, little- 
recognized trends are pointed out. From the Civil War to the close of 
the century, agricultural exports were steadily mounting, notably the 
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exportation of cereals. Almost exactly at the turn of the century the 
curve of agricultural exports turned downward, and shows a marked 
decline in the fifteen-year. period before the World War. This trend was 
especially marked in the case of foodstuffs; cotton was conspicuous as 
a commodity the exportation of which increased. This pre-war decline 
is attributed to: first, the tariff policy adopted ‘by continental European 
countries with a view to restoring their own agriculture; second, the 
development of other and cheaper sources of supply; and, third, the 
growth of the American domestic market. 

The World War violently deranged existing conditions. European 
production was curtailed and because of the difficulties of ocean trans- 
portation from Australia, Indie, and Argentina this demand was con- 
centrated upon the United States and Canada. Crop acreages expanded, 
exportation increased and prices rose rapidly. When, about a year after 
the Armistice, further credit extension from public or private sources 
was cut off, Europe’s buying power was shattered. Agricultural pro- 
duction in the United States continued at a high level and prices declined 
to the low level of European demand. The depression, which was felt 
in all business, was especially severe and long-continued in agriculture. 
Relief measures have been mere palliatives in the opinion of Dr. Nourse. 

Part II of the book is an analysis of the problem confronting American 
agriculture in 1924 and thereafter. Chapter 4 presents a clear-cut and 
sound statement of the general factors determining a nation’s ability 
to buy in foreign markets. The purchasing power of Germany, France, 

` Italy, Great Britain and other “consuming countries” is then separately 
analyzed. The conclusion is reached that all of them have in prospect 
but a limited purchasing power as compared to pre-war conditions. 
Even in the face of a productivity at present below the pre-war level, 
Dr. Nourse concludes that “the Europe of some years to come will ap- 
proach closer to agricultural self-sufficiency (except for cotton) than at 
any time since the seventies of the last century.” 

Moreover, he holds that of imported agricultural products other 
countries will furnish an increasing proportion. Before the war the 
United Kingdom and the leading continental countries were increasing 
their agricultural importation from Russia, Argentina, Canada, and 

_ Australia to take the place of declining purchases from the United States. 
This tendency will be even more marked in the future. “For American 
agriculture to plan her future building on the foundation of an expected 
revival of the European market would, therefore, mean building on _ 
quicksand.” Nevertheless, he does not hold a gloomy view of the future. 
Agriculture in the United States was highly prosperous during the im- 
mediate pre-war period in spite of declining sales to Europe. He re- 
frains from offering any solution for the unsatisfactory condition of 1924- 
or passing judgment upon any of the emergency devices which have been 
advocated to meet the situation. 

The book is interestingly written. Ample statistical data are presented 

` with the text to support the author’s main conclusions. Supplementary 
data, chiefly relating to agricultural exports and imports in the pre- 
war period, are given in appendices. Forty-seven well-prepared charts 
facilitate the reader’s grasp of the statistical data presented. 

Howarp H. Pruston. 
University of Washington. 
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Ponp, G. A. and Tarr, J. W. A study of farm organization in southwestern 
Minnesota. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, bull. 1271. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1925. 18c.) 


Prescorr, S. C. Report of an investigation of coffee. (New York: Joint 
Coffee Trade Publicity Committee, 64 Water St. 1924. Pp. 84.) 


Rovsu, G. A., editor. Mineral industry: its statistics, technology and 
trade during 1928. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1924. Pp. 
xviii, 887.) i 


Scumint, L. B., and Ross, E. D., editors. Readings in the economie history 
of American agriculture. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1925. Pp. 
xii, 591.) 

The book is divided into a general introduction and four parts, called 
respectively, Colonial Foundations, Plantation and Frontier, The Agrarian 
Revolution and the Settlement of the Far West, and Reorganization 
and Readjustment. Al told, there are 57 selections by 49 authors, with 
an editors’ introduction to each of the four parts. These introductions 
total only 22 pages, but there are six fairly lengthy selections from the 
senior editor and one excerpt from the writings of the junior editor. 

Undoubtedly this book will prove a valuable aid to teachers and stu-. 
dents, serving the worthy purposes so well set forth in the preface. 
General proportion and emphasis are good. Possibly some readers will 
think that between part III and part IV there is something of a gap. 
Some might even suggest that the space given to part IV might better 
have been devoted to a fuller treatment of our agricultural evolution 
prior to the Great War. 

i E.G. N. 


Waruace, H. C. Our debt and duty to the farmer. (New York: Century 
Co. 1925. $1.75.) 


Warts, R. L. Rural Pennsylvania, Rural state and province series, 
edited by L. H. Bamzy. (New York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xvii, 
881. $2.50.) 

Contains chapters by specialists on the physical and climatic setting 
of Pennsylvania, soils, agricultural industries, animal industries, mar- 
kets, rural manufactures. Editor is director of the Experiment Station 
of the Pennsylvania State College. 


The agricultural situation in the United States. The Annals, January, 
1925, vol. CXVII, no. 206. (Philadelphia: Am. Arademy of Pol. and 
Soc. Science. 1925. Pp. 804.) 


Atlas of American agriculture. Part 1, The physical basis of a E A 
Section E, Natural vegetation. U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 29.) 

Contains “Grassland and desert shrub,” by H. L. Shants; and “For- 
ests,” by R. Zon. . 


Cotton facts. Edition of 1924. (New York: Shepperson Pub. Co. 1924. 
Pp. 256.) í 


The dispensability of a wheat surplus in the United States. Wheat studies 
of the Food Research Institute, vol. I, no. 4. (Stanford Univ., Calif.: 
Food Research Inst. 1925. Pp. 121-142.) 
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Giant power: large-scale electrical development as a social factor. The 
Annals, March, 1925, vol. CXVIII, no. 207. (Philadelphia: Am. Acad- 
emy of Pol. and Soc. Science. 1925. Pp. xii, 190.) 


Investigations of mineral resources and the mining industry, 1923. (Ottawa, 
Can.: Dept. of Mines. 1924. Pp. 74.) 


New Zealand agricultural and pastoral production for 1928-24. Supple- 
ment to statistical report. (Wellington, N. Z.: Census and Statistics 
Office. 1924. Pp. 8.) é 


Purdue handbook of agricultural facts, 1924. (Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue 
Univ., Agri. Exp. Sta. 1924. Pp. 228.) 
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Arrauion, A, L’industrie tertile en France pendant la guerre. (Paris: 
Les Presses Universitaires. 1925.) 
Public service review, 1924. (Newark, N. J.: Public Service Corp. of 
N. J. 1924. Pp. 104.) 
A story of the plant and equipment of public service operating com- 
panies used in supplying electric, gas and local transportation service 
to the people of New Jersey. 


Swift § Company 1925 year book, covering the activities of the year 1924. 
(Chicago: Swift & Co. 1925. „Pp. 55.) 


Virginia industrial directory. (Richmond, Va.: Bureau of Labor and In- 
dustry. 1925. Pp. 65.) ; 
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The Consolidation of Railroads. By Warrer M. W. Serrawx. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1925. Pp. vii, 290. $8.00.) 
The author discusses the purposes of consolidation; summarizes the 
Ripley Report, the Interstate Commerce Commission plan, and three 
other plans; shows how the Record was made, and criticizes its ade- 
quacy; describes the controversies that arose over the commission’s 
plan in the several sections of the country; presents a brief summary 
of the advantages and disadvantages of consolidation; criticizes com- 
‘pulsory consolidation, and advocates permissive consolidation. 
The primary purpose of consolidation was to solve the problem 
created by the weak roads by consolidating them with the strong 
‘ ones, But the author, after a careful study of the Record, finds 
little reason to believe that this purpose is to be effectuated. He 
points out that the big issue in the East was the disposition to be made 
of the Central Railroad of New Jersey and the Philadelphia and 
Reading, two strong roads that were highly coveted because of their 
possession of valuable terminals in New York City. There was much 
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interest in the East in the terminal question, and very little interest 
in finding a haven of refuge for the necessitous roads. 

In New England it appears that rehabilitation, and not consolida- 
tion, offered the best promise of relief. The New Haven preferred a 
New England group, even though it was a consolidation of weak lines, © 
to a union of weak New England lines with strong trunk lines. In the 
Chesapeake region the chief bone of contention was whether the 
Chesapeake and Ohio or the Norfolk and Western should get the Vir- 
ginian, and there was no particular clamor for weak roads. In the 
South the Illinois Central adopted the prevailing attitude in declining 
to take the Tennessee Central, a weak carrier. In the West there was 
much discussion of a weak railroad—the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul—but the object was to wish off the St. Paul on some other road. 
In the Southwest, instead of weak roads being consolidated with 
strong, the commission’s plan provided for the consolidation of weak 
roads with weak. The author therefore concludes that there is little 
prospect that the primary purpose of the consolidation provisions will 
be achieved. 

Another purpose of consolidation was the realization of more eco- 
nomical operation. The publicity agencies made much of the econ- 
omies of consolidation, and succeeded in convincing many people. But 
in the hearings before the Interstate Commerce Commission no careful 
analysis was made of the possible sources of these economies, and no 
studies were submitted as to their amount. The author regards the 
economies of consolidation as highly uncertain, and the disadvantages 
as very\real. 

In the concluding chapters the author states the objections to com- 
pulsory consolidation, and the advantages of permissive consolidation. 
He maintains that compulsory consolidation would lead, because of the 
practical difficulties, to government ownership; and this would be a 
“calamity.” He finds nothing in the present situation that calls for 
resort to either of these drastic remedies. It is agreed that consol- 
idations should be sanctioned from time to time when supported by 
the judgment of practical railroad men, and when approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as being in the public interest. But 
there is no need to “force an arbitrary, radical, revolutionary and 
perhaps cataclysmic series of combinations.” Our country is grow- 
ing, and will continue to grow; and who has the understanding and in- 
sight into the future necessary to divide our railways into a few rigid . 
systems that will stand the test of time! To attempt it, in the 
author’s judgment, is foolhardy, and not an evidence of praiseworthy 
courage. , 

The reviewer commends this book to all students of the consolidation 
question, and particularly to those who believe that consolidation will ` 
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: furnish a practical solution of the railroad rate problem. Though 
a considerable portion of the material—notably the summary of the 
several plans—is already familiar to them, they will find much evidence 
dug out of the Record and Briefs that will make it difficult for them to 
retain their views as to the efficacy of consolidation as a solution of 
railroad ills. 
Error Jonzs. 
Stanford University. 
NEW BOOKS 


Corpett, E. Railroad operation. (New York: Simmons-Boardman. 
1924. Pp. 285. $2.) 


Frangrurter, F., editor. Supplement to cases under the Interstate Com- 
merce act. Supplement to the second edition. (Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press. 1925. Pp. 791-984.) 


Iyer, K. V. Indian railways. India of today, vol. Vil. (New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press. 1924. Pp. viii, 181. $1.) 


Lona, W. R. Railways of Central America and the West Indies. Dept. 
of Commerce, Trade promotion series, 5. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1925.. Pp. xvi, 876. 70e.) 


Loomis, E. F. How transportation by bus has grown in one year. (New 
York: Nat. Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 866 Madison Ave. 1925. 
Pp. 8.) 

Norr, H. H., editor. Electric railway practices in 1928; as revealed in 
presentations made August 15, 1928, to the Charles A. Coffin Foundation 
by nearly a score of electric railways. (New York: Am. Electric Rail- 
way Assoc. 1924. Pp. 231. $2.) 


Ricu, W. E. The history of the United States Post Office to the year 
1829. Harvard economic studies, vol. XXVII. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1924. Pp. vii, 190. $2.) 

The present study, though accepted as a doctoral dissertation, was 
only a beginning of a comprehensive investigation of the history of the 
Post Office. The larger plan was interrupted by the war and was 
still unfulfilled at the time of the author’s death at Camp Devens. 

The period covered by this study is such that the chief results lie in 
the contribution to the history of communication in the later colonial 
period and in the earlier days of the national government. The careful 
use of manuscript and printed sources make the work a genuine con- 
tribution to the literature of the period. It adds much to the vividness 
of our picture of the revolutionary struggle and to our appreciation of the 
problems of pioneer life in the early nineteenth century. 

Franklin’s career as postmaster under the Crown and under the Con- 
tinental Congress is, of course, well known, but the use of the manuscript 
records of the Continental Congress has enabled the author to add many 
details. The history of the posts after the adoption of the constitution 
presents more fresh matter, as it is largely based on the manuscript 
letter books of the postmasters general, which have not been significantly 
used by previous writers. 

A. P. U. 
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Ruzy,R.E. Traffic glossary. (Chicago: La Salle Extension Univ. 1924. 
‘Pp. 146.) 


Codrdination of transport agencies in New England. (New York: Nat. 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 1925. Pp. 24.) 


Cost of handling mail matter; letter from the Postmaster General in reas- 
ponse to Senate Resolution 869, agreed to December 2, 1984. Part I. 
Senate Doc. no. 162. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 214.) 


Freight forwarding in the United States and abroad. Supp. to Commerce 
Reports, Trade inf. bull. 810. ameter: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 
14.) 


The German railways: plan of reorganisation of the system from which 
one third of Germany's reparation payments are to be derived. (New 
York: N. Y. Trust Co., 100 Broadway. 1925. Pp. 8.) 


Governmental regulation of motor vehicle common carriers. 1925 edition. 
(New York: Motor Vehicle Conference Committee. 1925. Pp. 27.) 


Interstate Commerce Commission, thirty-eighth annual report, 1924. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 278.) 


Merchant marine statistics, 1924. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1928.) 


Motor vehiole traffic conference. Proceedings of a conference held under 
the joint auspices of Yale University and the State of Connecticut in 
New Haven, April 9, 10, and 11,1924. Edited by R. S. Kmay. (New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1924. Pp. 179.) 


Norfolk and Western Railway: a list of references. (Washington: Library, 
Bureau of Railway Economics. 1924. Pp. 52, cyclostyled.) 


An ordinance providing for a comprehensive municipal local transportation 
system passed by the City Council of Chicago. (Chicago: City Council. 
1925. Pp. 65.) 

Place of train, trolley, truck and bus in New England. (New York: Nat. 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 1925. Pp. 24.) 


The ports of Galveston, Houston, and Texas City, Texas. Port series, no. 
6. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. 76c.). 


Sundry proposals and plans for the development of local transportation 
facilities in the City of Chicago including elevated railroads, street rail- 
ways, passenger subways, motorbus lines. (Chicago: City Clerk. 1924. 
Pp. 62.) 
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Hill. 1925. Pp. xvi, 268. $2.50.) : 


Anperson, B. M., Jr. The income of the American people and the ratio 
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Boven, P. Le priz normal. Essai sur la lutte contre les crises eco- 
-onomiques et la spéculation illicite. (Paris: Payot. 1924.' Pp. 521. 
20 fr.) ' 

An essay on what the author calls “illicit speculation,’ and on the 
means which have been taken in various times and countries to combat 
it. There is an extended study of French and Swiss legislation by 
which endeavors were made to control such speculation and to fix prices 
by authority. According to the author, all such attempts to settle prices 
by law are doomed to failure since the normal price depends on, supply 
and demand. The book contains a good deal of information as to the 
ways taken to control and’ corner the market, but the author does not 
seem to see any principle on which such injury to the consuming public 
can be curbed. 

R. R. W. 
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` Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 815. (Washington: Supt. 
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Hall Co. . 1925. Pp. xvi, 488. $8.) 

Chapter 5 deals with the consular service (pp. 124-151). 


Lazo, H. Mezico as a market for United States goods. Supp. to Com- 
„merce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 806. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1928. 
' Pp. 19.) 
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(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 12.) 

Wnrerzrirn, L. A. International trade in wool. Supp. to Commerce Re- 
ports, Trade inf. bull. 801. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 70.) 


Annuaire de l'Ecole Supérieure de Commerce à Varsovie. (Warsaw, Po-. 
land: Ecole Supérieure de Commerce. 1928. Pp. 196.) 
This is the first of a projected series of annuals to be issued by the 
Academy of Commerce in Warsaw (Koszykowa Str., No. 8). Each con- 
tribution is followed by a summary in French. 


Annual statement of trade of the United Kingdom with foreign countries 
and British possessions, 1928, as compared with the years 1920 to 1922. 
Vols. I-IV. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1928.) 
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Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bulls. 807 and 317. (Washing- 
ton: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 24; 16.) 
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Importers and exporters directory for Siam, 1924. Second edition. ee 
kok: Ministry of Commerce. 1924. Pp. 145.) 


Monthly trade and navigation accounts of the United Kingdom for ee 
1985, as compared with 1918 and 1924. For foreign countries and 
British countries, overseas, December 1924. (London: H. M. Stationery 
Office. 1925. 8s. 6d.; 6s.) 


Norway: foreign trade. (Washington: Norwegian Legation. Pp. 60.) 


Per il trattato di commercio italo-germanico. (Naples: Camera di Com- 
mercio e Industria di Napoli. 1925. Pp. 45.) 


Recueil des traités commerciauz de la République Polonaise. Tome I, fas. 
I. (Warsaw: Academy of Commerce in Warsaw. 1924. Pp. 198.) 
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Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and the 
‘Exchanges 


Interest as a Cost. By Cimton H. Scovern. (New York: The 
Ronald Press Company. 1924. Pp. v, 254. $2.50.) 

Should an estimated allowance for interest on investment receive 
explicit recognition in the accounts of the specific business enterprise 
as an operating expense?. This question, actively debated by ac- 
countants a few years ago, is revived in the present volume. The 
book consists largely of a restatement and elaboration of Mr. Scovell’s 
contentions for the affirmative as set forth in his-Cost Accounting and 
Burden Application (published by D. Appleton and Company in 1920), 
supplemented by a considerable amount of material designed to in- 
dicate the extent to which the opinions of economists, accountants, 
business men, and the courts support this side of the question. 

Mr. Scovell’s position (stated quite systematically in the first half 
of the book) may be briefly summarized as follows. Interest on in- 
vestment is recognized by economists as a cost of production which 
must be deducted by the entrepreneur, the enterpriser as such, before 
his profits can be reckoned. To the accountant the “entrepreneurial” 
function is of paramount importance; and he should accordingly define 
the net earnings of the particular business entity as the share imputable 
to this particular function. To isolate such share by accounting 
methods it is necessary to include in operating expenses not merely the 
cost of all commodities and services purchased by those in charge of 
the enterprise but a “reasonable” allowance for the interest on all 
capital contributed by the investors, including that furnished by the 
entrepreneur in his auxiliary capacity of mere capitalist. The base 
upon which the interest charge should be calculated should be de- 
termined preferably by reference to the asset side of the balance sheet; 


that is, the total of all of the assets used in production—land, buildings, 
f° 
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equipment, and inventories, and, in exceptional cases, cash and re- 
ceivables—furnishes the appropriate measure of investment. 

In ascertaining this base, assets should in general be valued at cost, 
notwithstanding the fact that in the case of depreciable property this 
may in some degree involve a duplication. The proper rate to apply 
in calculating the interest allowances is the rate which is considered 
reasonable in the particular industrial community on standard invest- 
ments, rather than the rate of pure interest as evidenced by federal 
borrowings or the specific rate or rates paid on the securities of the 

company in question. The interest estimate so determined should be 

charged to operating accounts—preferably i in terms of jobs or other 
appropriate cost units—and should be concurrently credited to an 
“interest-charged-to-cost” account, an account which should be per- 
iodically closed into the “loss and gain” summary. Any such loss- 
and-gain credit which is not absorbed in the current period by equiva- 
lent interest charges included in the cost-of-sales figure is not a mea- 
sure of true income and should not be used as a basis for dividend 
appropriations. 

In developing his argument the author leans heavily upon references 
to logic and economic theory. Nevertheless he does not neglect to point 
out (in chapter 4) that interest calculations are involved in measuring 
the efficiency of alternative methods and processes, in separating and 
comparing departmental profits, in ascertaining the comparative ad- 
vantages of particular lines of business, in judging the relative advan- 
tages of owning or renting fixed assets, and in other practical problems. 

A major part of the second-half of the book is devoted to the citation 
and discussion of opinions and legal cases. The author consumes 
thirty-three pages in this section in stating and answering seriatim 
what he deems to be the possible objections to his views. In other 
words, he elevates a succession of men of straw which he then proceeds 
to flatten with something approaching enthusiasm. 

The author apparently does not ‘realize that the cost about which 
the economist is usually talking when he denominates the return to 
capital as such, interest, as a cost element is not the expense of the 
particular business enterprise but the price-influencing cost in a par- 
ticular industry, market area, or economic community—the total 
economic cost to the marginal producer, whoever and wherever he 
may be, and a cost which is the equivalent of selling price. That is, 
to the economist anything is a cost which is represented in the long-run 
supply price; and in this sense, of course, not merely pure interest and 
managerial wages are costs, but the entire rate of return—including 
the compensation for risk-taking and other burdens and functions for 
which normal pure profits are the reward—necessary to call capital 
_ and enterprise into a given field in appropriate amount is a cost. And 
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this means that if we are going to construct the expense accounts of 
the specific business from the point of view of the orthodox conception 
of economic cost we shall be forced to take the position that an en- ~ 
terprise never earns anything unless differential or excess profits— 
producers’ surpluses or rents—are present! - 

Further, Mr. Scovell ignores or slights serious practical objections 
to his recommendations. In effect he is insisting that the ‘accountant 
shall define the expenses and net earnings of the particular business 
enterprise in terms of a more or less abstract economic function, entre- 
preneurship (a function which it is well-nigh impossible to isolate in 
any precise fashion in actual business practice), rather than in terms 
of the concrete business and legal entities and interests which are in- 
volved-——a most questionable position from the standpoint of rational 
accounting procedure. There seems to be good ground for holding 
that the accountant should look upon the affairs of the business enter-- 
prise through the eyes of flesh-and-blood managers, owners, investors, 
and should attempt to present statistical data which shall serve the 
practical purpose of these interests. And is it not reasonable, then, to 
maintain that the distinction between’(1) the structures, commodities, 
and services which have been actually acquired by purchase through 
the use of funds committed to the enterprise and (2) hypothetical 
allowances for economic functions implicitly furnished by the owners 
themselves must be observed if rational conclusions based upon the 
accounts are to be reached by these owners? Can anything but con- 
fusion result from an accounting by which any part of the prospective 
or possible return to the investors themselves is rendered homogeneous 
with actual expenses incurred, is treated as a cost of producing 
business revenue rather than as an element of net income? 

In the very nature of the case accounting is a mechanism designed to 
meet the needs of the specific business concern rather than to furnish 
answers to broad economic questions (although this does not mean 
that business accounting may not contribute, indirectly, to the solution 
of such questions). Business income, therefore, is a residuum, a differ- 
ence between actual expenses of operation and revenues. The income 
realized may or may not be satisfactory in view of all conditions, but 
in dealing with this question procedures should not be adopted which 
will obscure the amount of such income as has been earned, whatever 
it may be. Once the actual earnings have been determined and clearly 
set forth, on the other hand, it may well fall to the lot of the accountant 
or statistician to apportion the amount into its underlying economic 
components. The result of such an apportionment is at best nothing 
more than a hypothesis, but it may be of some value to the various 
equities concerned. Work of this type, it should also be recognized, 
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should take the form of a special analysis appended to the income 
report and should in no case be recorded in the accounts proper. 

In this connection it should also be pointed out that to say that the 
accountant “is not making his statements for any one other than the 
common stockholders,” a comment from Kemper Simpson which Mr. 
Scovell quotes with approval, is almost equivalent to saying that an ' 
undigested statement of debits and credits in which operating expenses, 
interest, income taxes, and preferred dividends are treated as hom- 
ogeneous is an adequate corporate income sheet. As a matter of fact 
the income report of the large company should emphasize a series of 
balances, net operating revenue, net taxable income (net earnings less 
interest actually paid and accrued), balance available for common 
dividends, and addition to (or decrease in) accumulated surplus. Fur- 
ther, it must be remembered that even if an income report were pre- 
pared solely from the standpoint of the common shareholders this 
would be a far cry from the preparation of such a statement entirely 
from the point of view of the “entrepreneurial” function. In general 
the common shareholder in modern business exercises the function of 
the investor or capitalist proper in just as marked a degree as that. 
of entrepreneur. 

The actual costs incurred by an enterprise are historical data re- 
presenting real outlays, and they clearly give rise to legitimate expense 
charges. Economic profit, pure interest, and managerial wages (in 
so far as the services of management are not acquired by actual pur- 
chase )—the earnings of the enterprise expressed in terms of functional 
economic shares—on the other hand, are at the outset merely prospec- 
tive or possible. The proof of the income pudding lies in successful 
operation. Funds committed to a typical business venture are not 
funds invested in contractual securities or deposited in a savings 
account. There is no positive assurance in advance that a satis- 
factory rate of earnings will be realized or that there’ will be any net . 
earnings. Under these circumstances is it not quite unreasonable to 
charge estimated interest on investment (or any related element) to 
operation, to assume that the economic significance of the use of the 
owner’s capital has already been validated in the form of increased 
values in work-in-process and other current asset accounts? 

If expenses were padded through the inclusion of an estimated 
allowance for the prospective return to capital it would of' course be 
necessary, to avoid a technical break-down in the accounting system, 
to introduce an offsetting credit entry. And, as Mr. Scovell himself 
‘points out, such a credit is a “mere bookkeeping entry,” an entry, in 
other words, which has no significance, does not represent a distinct 
financial fact. Is not this alone sufficient condemnation of the prac- 
` tice from the standpoint of sound accounting procedure? In this con- 
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nection Mr. Scovell makes a serious blunder in assuming that the credit 
to “interest-charged-to-cost” account is no more nominal in character, 
no more hypothetical or arbitrary, than the credit entry which arises 
in the orthodox method of accounting for accrued depreciation. In 
accruing depreciation the accountant is simply spreading over the 
life of a piece ‘of property, as operating charges, the actual cost 
incurred, and the concurrent credits represent either directly or 
indirectly (in the event that a contra account is employed) the re- 
duction in asset values. This is simply a straightforward piece of 
expense accounting; there are no “mere bookkeeping entries” involved. 

Calculations covering hypothetical interest on investment are, of 
course, important in a great variety of circumstances (although it may 
well be urged that normal rate of return rather than pure interest is 
usually the significant element).. But it has not yet been demon- 
strated that this fact requires the accountant regularly to pad 
operating expenses and operating credits. The matter of return to 
capital (both interest and normal profits being included) must, it is 
true, be taken into consideration in making comparisons of plants, 
processes, departments, etc. If, for example, the management is 
contemplating the installation of improved, and more costly equip- 
ment, it is evident that the question must be raised as to whether or 
not the increase in net earnings which can reasonably be anticipated 
from the change (due to increase in output, a lowering of labor and 
maintenance charges, or to other factors) is sufficient to yield a fair 
return (normal profits being included) on the necessary addition to 
capital. What is needed in this and similar cases is a special statis- 
tical study in which the essential facts and estimates are laid before 
the management. Certainly, it is hard to see how a rational decision 
on the question could be facilitated by the fact that an allowance 
for interest on the investment involved in the process now in use had 
been regularly recorded in the accounts as an addition to actual 
operating expenses. 

In the matter of comparisons, it may be added, rational judgments 
are promoted if the facts of each case are so reported as to reflect the 
intrinsic peculiarities involved. 'To the extent that unlike cases are 
reduced to an apparent uniformity, in other words, the very basis 
for real comparison is destroyed. Thus, when Mr. Scovell urges thet 
a company owning its own fixed assets such as buildings should never- 
theless charge its operating costs with an estimated rental, he is in- 
dorsing a policy which, if carried to its logical conclusion, would re- 
sult in the substitution of standardized costs for actual expenses and 
would quite close the door to worth-while comparisons between methods, 
branches, and enterprises. 

Mr. Scovell’s book is certainly provocative. In fact nearly every 
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page invites some specific criticism. At various points he exaggerates 
the significance of cost accounting as a basis for the fixing of specific 
‘selling prices. He does not show clearly how the base upon which the 
interest allowance shall be calculated is to be determined. Should an 
average be used, and if so how should such average be discovered? 
He is quite wrong in assuming (page 70) that no implicit interest ele- 
ment is involved in accounts payable. No explanation is offered as to 
how interest actually paid and accrued on outstanding securities should 
be dealt with. And so on. On the other hand the author is to be 
commended for his general consistency in insisting that the return on 
all capital involved—both proprietary and borrowed—is fundamentally 
homogeneous, that methods of financing, in other words, should not 
be allowed to influence costs. His suggestion (pages 45-48) that the 
treatment of interest during construction should be harmonized with 
the treatment of interest during operation is also praiseworthy; al- 
though he apparently does not see that one way of securing such har- 
mony is to exclude interest allowances from cost of construction for 
accounting purposes, and to treat all actual interest charges during 
operation as distributions of net income. 

Mr. Scovell appears to be very sanguine with respect to the adoption 
in practice, on a large scale, of his recommendations. In the judgment 
of the reviewer his optimism in this regard is not well founded. Com- 
paratively few professional accountants have thus far been beguiled. 
And the fact that the Income Tax Unit explicitly refuses to counte- 
nance the practice of including, in allowable deductions or inventory 
valuations, hypothetical interest or other allowances is a serious ob- 
stacle to the success of the author’s proposals. 

: W. A. Paton. 
University of Michigan. i 


Common Stocks as Long Term Investments. By Epcar LAWRENCE 
Ssara. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1924. Pp. ix, 
129. $1.50.) ; 

As applied to certain classes of investors, at least, Mr. Smith, a 
New York investment banker, challenges convincingly the generally ac- 
cepted theory that for investment purposes high-grade bonds are 
superior to well-selected stocks. He takes several groups of common 
stocks and bonds and finds out their respective income values for three 
twenty-year periods; from this comparison he discovers that the in- 
vestor in common stocks comes out far ahead of the investor in bonds, 
not only in income but in the market value of his holdings at the end 
of the period. There are eleven tests. Each test assumes the invest- 
ment of approximately $10,000 in ten diversified common stocks of 
large companies (selected so as to eliminate the possibility that the 
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“knowledge of subsequent.events might color the choice”) and the 
investment of an equal amount in high-grade bonds. ` The entire period — 
from 1866 to 1923 is covered. Every test except one shows that 
better results are obtained from common stocks than from bonds. 
Contrary to the prevailing opinion among writers, these tests show a 
better result for stocks than for bonds during the period from the 
Civil War to 1896 when the dollar appreciated so greatly, even though 
bonds are given the benefit of this appreciation in terms of purchasing 
power. The advantage of stocks over bonds in the period from 1897 
to 1928 when the dollar was depreciating is overwhelming. 

The author feels justified, “until contrary evidence is presented,” 

in stating his theory of long-term investments, as applied to common 
stocks, in the form of a law: “1. Over a period of years the prin- 
cipal value of a well-diversified holding of the common stocks of repre- 
sentative corporations, in essential industries, tends to increase in 
accordance with the operation of compound interest. 2. Such stock 
holdings may be relied upon over a term of years to pay an average 
income return on such increasing values of something more than the 
average current rate on commercial paper.” The constant growth of 
population, explains the author, is the underlying force which accounts 
for the increase in principal value incident to the profitable reinvest- 
. ment of undistributed earnings. In fact he finds that the rate at 
which the principal values in the selected stock holdings rose is 
commensurate with the rate at which the population of the United 
States increased since 1820, namely 2.43 per cent per annum. As- 
suming the adequacy of this explanation of stockholder prosperity, it 
is a debatable question, of course, whether the population will con- 
tinue the same rapid growth in the future and, if so, whether the com- . 
panies which were involved in these tests, all being large concerns, 
can continue to obtain their share of the benefit of this growth. Can 
they become larger and larger without having to reckon with the law 
of diminishing returns? If not, the favorable results realized from 
investments in their stocks in the past could not be expected to mater- 
ialize in the future. In that event the law propounded above would 
lose much of its meaning. 

Doubtless writers have failed to give due emphasis to certain pro- 
nounced weaknesses of bonds other than. those involving the credit 
position of the debtor and the change of interest rates. For one thing, 
bonds cannot participate in the growth and increasing activity of 
the country; but perhaps of more potency is the defenselessness of 
bonds against the depreciation of the dollar. The author calculates 
that if a purchaser investing in New York Central 8148 in April, 
1902, had been forced to sell in July, 1920, he would have lost over. 
78 per cent of his investment, and none of this loss would have been 
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due to any impairment in the credit position of this company. The 
elements of risk that explain this result were the depreciation of the 
dollar and a general increase in current interest rates. The depre- 
ciation of the dollar accounted roughly for 68 per cent of this loss. 
This study should not lead to the inference that common stocks 
as a class are necessarily better investments than bonds as a class. 
The report of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 1919 dis- 
closes that the rates of dividend declared to all stock of railroads from 
1888 to and including 1918 averaged about 3.24 per cent. Railroad 
bonds have doubtless made a better showing than this. Statistics are 
not available in other fields. The'necessity of making a careful se 
lection of stocks from prosperous companies in the more stable in- 
- dustries as well as practicing diversification appears self-evident. 
_ The results of the author’s study, therefore, have significance mainly 
for the larger investor who can purchase on a scale to make diversifi- 
cation feasible. To such a one there is ample justification, in the 
opinion of the author, for putting a considerable proportion of his 
funds in high-grade stocks, selected, not primarily for their immediate 
‘market possibilities, but rather with the long-term investment pros- 

pects in mind. ` 
. j Muros N. Neuson. 

Ohio State University. 
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Corrrann, M. T. Principles of merchandising. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw 
Co. 1924. . Pp. xi, 868. : 

Professor Copeland’s book is written primarily from the point of view ` 
of the manufacturer with goods to merchandise, but it also discusses 
some problems of retail store management. Chapter 1 classifies goods 
and describes the characteristics of each class: consumer goods for retail 
distribution, including convenience, shopping, and specialty goods; in- - 
dustrial goods including installations, accessory equipment, operating 
supplies, fabricating materials and parts; and primary materials. Chap- 
ters 2 and 5 discuss the problems of merchandising these goods, par- 
ticularly the problems which are concerned with the choice of channels 
of distribution. Chapters 6 and 7 consider buying motives. 

The author’s major contribution is contained in the first seven chapters, 

, which he has developed from his excellent series of articles published in 
the Harvard Business Review. The most suggestive of these chapters 
are the sixth and the seventh, which treat of buying motives for consumer 
goods and for industrial goods. Distinction is made between buying 
motives which will lead the prospect to purchase a particular product 

. or utilise a particular service; and patronage motives, which induce 
consumers to patronize one vendor in preference to another. In dis- 
cussing the buying motives, “primary motives” which impart to the coh- 
sumer the “major, initial, impulse to purchase the kind of article offered 
for sale” are. differentiated from “selective motives” in which “the aim 
is to divert the consumer’s expenditure away from other brands’ of the 
same article.” Further distinction is made between the emotional buying 
motives and rational buying motives. An especially valuable feature is 
the manner in which the author has shown the relation between the various 
buying motives and the problems of merchandising the different types 
of goods. 

fn the remaining chapters the sales forie; advertising, stock-turn, and 
price policies are considered. These chapters do not maintain the 
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standard Professor Copeland set for himself in the first seven chapters, 
but they help to round out the discussion and some parts are highly sug- 
gestive. One cannot but regret, however, the brevity with which many 
of the topics have been treated. Thus, in chapter 11, credit, cash dis- 
counts, trade acceptances, resale prices, trade discounts, quantity. dis- 
counts, and one-price policy receive an average of a little more than two 
pages each, sixteen pages in all, This brevity has led the author to make 
dogmatic statements in some instances and apparently biased statements 
in others. Thus the discussion of codperative marketing on pages 18-21, 
is largely negative in tone, and although pertinent, many of the criticisms 
apply to “private” business as well. And the discussion of “competition” | 
(i. e, the régime of private business as contracted with codperation) | 
which follows, is entirely defensive in tone. af 

Among the excellent features are the use of numerous concrete illus- 
trations, and some illuminating material on market price policies. The 
discussion of demand is particularly good, as is the brief discussion con- 
cerning the effect of the individualization of products on market price. 
There are some valuable suggestions in chapter 10 on forecasting sales 
and the problems of stock control. 

Faxo E. Crarx. 
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Cowan, H. E. and Loger, H. W. Exercises in bookkeeping and business 
problems. Part I. (Boston: Ginn. 1924, Pp. 196.) 


Dour, J. L. Cost accounting theory and practice. (New York: -Ronald. 
1924. Pp. xi, 681. $4.) ~ 
` The author’s purpose is to present “a simple and yet well-rounded dis- 
cussion of the principles and practices of cost accounting” and, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, he has been eminently successful. The book is 
‘characterized throughout by simplicity of presentation, logical arrange- 
ment of material and self-sufficiency of well-rounded discussion. 
Part one, containing twenty chapters, covering 841 pages, carries the 
burden of the discussion of cost-accounting principle and procedure. 
The first five chapters very adequately meet the student’s need for an in- 
troductory treatment of the general nature of the cost accounting prob- ` 
lem. In the first chapter the author discusses the difficulties associated 
with the use of the “inventory method” in the determination of inventory. 
values, manufacturing costs and profits and, by suggesting the need for 
a supplementary cost procedure, provides a logical transition from the field 
of general accounting to the special problems of cost analysis. Con- 
sideration is then given to the utilization of cost information for pur- 
poses of management and control. Chapters six to fifteen describe in 
‘detail the various ledgers, cost and general, control and subsidiary, in ` 
which the significant items of.cost are summarized and the classification 
and use of the cost records through which transactions and value changes 
are recorded. The last five chapters of part one are given over to an 
analysis of the record evidences of transactions, requisitions, purchase 
. orders, receiving records, time cards, etc., and the details of procedure 
incident to their use. 
Part two, containing five chapters, gives consideration to special cost- 
accounting problems: the accumulation of capital costs; the amortisation 
` of capital expenditures; the treatment of overabsorbed and underabsorbed 
burden; the problem of by-product and joint-product costs; and the re- 
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lation of cost analysis to budgetary control. Part three, containing five 
chapters, is devoted to the discussion of cost-accounting systems. Two 
chapters outline the requirements of a preliminary survey of plant and 
productive processes and point out the special problems of system de- 
signing and installation based upon it. ‘The other three chapters des- 
cribe types of cost systems, classified on the basis of the cost details re- 
quired. 

An appendix of 100 pages contains valuable laboratory and problem 
material arranged for use with the chapters in the text, one or more prob- 
lems for each chapter. The author suggests that the text and problem 
materials presented are designed for use in a year course in cost ac- 
counting. A budget of supplies is available from the publisher for use in 
the preparation of laboratory and problem assignments. 

James P. Anas. 
Brown University. 


Dupoy, E. A. The Chicago Foundry Company. (Chicago: Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press. 1924. Pp. iii, 63.) nf 


Ferris, E. E. and Corums, G. R. (New York: Ronald. 1924. Pp. ix, 
414.) 

Recognizes that selling demands not only “persuasiveness in the sales 
interview” but also an “understanding of the line of merchandise or 
service handled, and of marketing conditions.” Contains chapters on 

_ the salesman and the price problem, and the salesman and advertising. 
There is a 7-page bibliography of supplementary reading. 


Frerp, C. C. Retail buying, modern principles and practice. (Scranton, 
Pa.: International Textbook Co. 1924. Pp. vii, 219.) 


Frepericx, J. G. Book of business standards. (New York: Frank Mau- 
rice, Inc., 15 W. 87th St. 1925. Pp. 209. $2.) 


FREMINVILLE, C. pz, and others. Critical essays on scientific management. 
Ball. of Taylor Soc., vol. X, no. 1, pt. 2. (New York: Taylor Soc., 29 
W. 89 St. 1925. Pp. 92.) 


Friepianper, M. Die Ford-Motor-Company. Ihre Organisation und ihre 
Methoden. Second edition. (Zürich: Verlag Organisator. 1925. Pp. 
20.) 


Grues, R. 500 answers to sales objections. Ronograph no. 5. (New 
York: Ronald. 1924. Pp. 88. $1.25.) 


Greztey, H. D. Estate accounting. Ronograph no. 24. (New York: 
Ronald. 1924.. Pp. v, 110.) 


Harz, H. and others, editors. Real estate manual for brokers, owners, 
and operators. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday. 1925. Pp. 446. 
$2.50.) , 


Heermancrn, E. L., editor. Codes of ethics: a handbook. (Burlington, 
Vt.: Free Press Prtg. Co. 1924. viii, 525. $4.) 

A collection of the codes of 200 trade and professional associations. 
Codes were collected bythe editor in the preparation of a book in social 
ethics. The volume furnishes case material for teachers of ethics and 
also illustrates business practice. 
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Human, R. B. Profit- ay as a method of compensation. Official 
pubs., vol. VI, no. 11. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 
1925. Pp. 18. 75c.) 


HmmeLsLav, D., editor. Complete accounting course. By members of 
the department of accounting, Northwestern University School of Com- 
merce. (New York: Ronald. 1924. $2.50.) 


Hormes, H. R. J. A short system of farm costing, (New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press. 1924. Pp. 108. $2.20.) ral, 


Hoovm, H. A problem of distribution. (Washington: Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S. 1925.. Pp. 16.) 
‘An address delivered before the National Distribution Conference 
called by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, at Washington, 
January 14-15, 1925. 


Kurrey, J. F. Packing for foreign markets. Dept. of Commerce, Trade 
` promotion series no. 1. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. xiii, 
439. $1.25.) 
Kester, R. B. Depreciation.  Ronograph no. 28. (New York: Ronald. 
1924. Pp. 112. $1.25.) ; 


Kitpurr, F. W. Inventory practice and material control, (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1928. Pp. ix, 445. ‘$5.) ° 
First part of the volume deals with the physical inventory; later 
chapters, with the retail method of inventory and the control of ma- 
terial. One chapter considers the relation of. inventions to income and 
profits taxes. 


Kneeranp, N. Cases in retail salesmanship. Merchandise manele for 
retail salespeople, W. W. Caantans, editor. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. 
1924. Pp. xv, 189. $1.50.) 


—_—————._ Hosiery, knit underwear, ‘ond gloves. Merchandise 
manuals for retail salespeople, W. W. Cuanrars, editor. (Chicago: A. 
W. Shaw Co. 1924. Pp. xx, 126. $1.50.) 


—————-.  Waists. | Merchandise manuals for retail salespeople, 
W. W. Cuantrers, editor. (Chicago: A. W, Shaw Co. 1924. Pp. xxi, 
149. $1.50.) 


Knox, C. C. Principles of real estate appraising. one O.: 
R. C. Knox. 1924. Pp. 75.) 


Koner, E. L. Accounting: principles underlying federal income tases, 
1925. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw Company. 1925. Pp. xiii, 550. $5.) 

The arrangement of this book is practically the same as that of the 
1924 edition. This edition has been enlarged, since 841 pages are de- 
voted to the text, as against 297 last year. The same problems and 
review questions again appear with changes to improve them or bring 
them up to date. A reprint of the Revenue act of 1924 (applicable to 

. income taxes) and an index conclude the volume. 

The purpose of the author has not been to compete with the larger 
handbooks and manuals but rather to furnish a survey of the field and a 
guide for further study and reference for the beginning student. A 
summary of the present law and regulations, followed by a digest of the 
principal related decisions and opinions is the method of exposition used 
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by the author as to the various topics. For class purposes this work is 
especially desirable, because of the fact that its ‘plan allows the teacher 
easily to expand or contract the matter to be covered, depending upon 
the length of the course. 

A. W. Hanson. 


KomLrrR, E. L. and Perrencitz, P. W. Principles of auditing. (Chicago: 
A. W. Shaw Co. 1924. Pp. ix, 281.) 

“At Northwestern University School of Commerce, working papers 
have been the basis of its auditing courses for five years. The present 
book is an outgrowth of the experience of the authors in these courses.” 
The volume itself is divided into three main sections: text; problems; and 
a complete set of working papers, based on an actual balance-sheet audit, 
with a related audit report. 

After introductory chapters dealing with Auditing as a profession, 
Audits—their scope and purpose, Starting the audit, and Mechanics of 
auditing, and covering 87 pages, we find 110 pages treating individual 
balance sheet and profit and loss accounts. The text concludes with some 
25 pages on completing the audit, exhibits and certificates, and the audit 
report. Over 200 problems, arranged according to the chapters of the 
text, are provided. Some of them were abstracted from examinations 
given by states or the American Institute of Accountants. As to the 
working papers, the authors state that “Every attempt has been made 
to portray actual working conditions. The publishers have issued a 
companion set of working papers in loose-leaf form from which the stu- 
dent may prepare a working trial balance, financial exhibits, and the 
text of a report. A solution will be available to the student after his 
work has been completed. The working papers will be renewed yearly, 
and, will relate to different kinds of businesses, so that the distribution of 
the solution may be practicable.” An index is found in the pages pre- 
ceding the working papers, with references both to the pages of the text 
and to specific sheets of the audit working papers in the volume. The 
material is considered sufficient for a course to cover at least one sem- 


ester. 
A. W. Hanson. 


Koopman, S. B. and Kester, R. B. Solutions to problems in Fundamentals 
of Accounting, Principles and Practice of Bookkeeping. Vol. 2. (New 
York: Ronald. 1924, Pp. 829.) 


Lanz, A. V. California business laws and forms. Sixth edition. (Oak- 
land, Calif.: A. V. Lake. 1924. $1.50.) 


_Lanrean, V. W. Business fluctuations and the American labor movement, 
1916-1922. Columbia University studies in history, economics, and public 
law, vol. CX, no. 2. (New York: Longmans, Green. 1924. Pp. 182.) 

A general survey of business conditions, 1915 to 1922, is given in the 
first chapter of this monograph, with the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company’s curve of general business activity. A chapter on wages 
and the cost of living summarizes some of the recent wage studies, and in 
addition gives welcome new material in the form of an hourly-earnings 
index for the following six industries: iron and steel, railways, boot and 
shoe, cotton goods manufacturing, woolen and worsted goods, and navy 
yards. The index shows that average hourly earnings in these six in- 
dustries rose higher than the cost of living up to 1920, and had fallen 


nn 


` 
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somewhat less than living costs by 1922. The daily wage rates for 
fifteen selected oceupations in the navy yards and the hourly rates for a 
similar number of occupations on the railroads are alsa given. One 
wonders why the year 1916 was selected as the base year. It would 
` seem that 1915 was preferable, since outstanding price and wage 
changés did ‘not begin until after that year. Moreover, the -cost-of- 
living base might have been made more comparable to the base used for 


< the wage indexes. 


Chapters on employment, labor mobility and absentedion summarize 
material already available. The conclusion is reached that war pros- ` 
perity resulted in increased absenteeism, which gave the workers a taste 
for more leisure and led ‘to increased pressure for shorter hours. 

- The fifth and final chapter concludes that the demands of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor during this period were reasonable. The 
reasonableness of wage demands is judged from the standpoints of cost 


_ of living and the living wage, sometimes inconsistently, as on page 98. 


Recent leading court decisions are reviewed, but on the whole the an- 
alysis is not carefully made. Note, for example, the conclusions with ` 
reference to peaceful picketing (pp. 109, 115); the statement. of the 
ground upon which the injunction was issued in the railroad shopmen’s 
strike (p. 114); the failure to point out the larger significance of Truax 
vs. Corrigan (p. 119); the interpretation of the Clayton act, the Coronado 
case, and the Danbury Hatters’ case (pp. 119-121, 124), particularly 
. with reference to the question of the liability of the union for the acta of 
- its members. 
Auvin H. Hinan 


LerrinaweLL, W. H. Office management. (CERES ‘A. W. Shaw Co. 7 
1925. Pp. xxvii, 850. $5.) 
This is broader than, the subject indicates. Part III deals with stan“. 
dardization, and contains chapters on planning and scheduling, standard- + 
ization of physical conditions, and accounting. Practically every branch. 
of office equipment is covered—desks, filing and indexing applications, 
storage of ‘supplies, typewriting operations, calculating machines, em- 
ployment methods and incentive wage methods. This volume takes the | 
place of Scientific Office Management, published seven years ago. 


ied 


Len, R. The human side of retail selling; a textbook for sales people 
and store organization. (Scranton, Pa.: International Textbook Co 
1924. Pp. vii, 228.) : 


-McMicuant, S: L. How to make money in real estate. (Cleveland, O.: 


: The Stanley McMichael Pub. Co. 1924. Pp. 268.) 


- McNerx, R. W. Beating the stock market. Revised edition, 1925. (Bos- 


ton: Author. 1925. Pp. 155.) 


Mruuner, A. Technical costs and estimates. (London: Gee & Co. 1924. 
Pp. xii, 102. 10s. 6d.) 


Newxove and Prarr. Specialised. aeconstieig: (New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1925. Pp. 475. $4.) A 


, Nicnorson, V. De W. A treatise on the law relating to real estate in 
Pennsyloania. (Philadelphia: George T. Bisel Co. 1924. Pp. xvii, 
772.) - 


. 
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Nystrom, P. H. Retail selling and store management. Prepared in the 
Extension Division of the University of Wisconsin. (Scranton, Pa.: 
International Textbook Co. 1924. Pp. viii, 279.) 


Pearson, E. L. Organisation and management in the flour milling industry. 
(New York: Pitman. 1925. Pp. 251. $8.75.) ae 


Raymond, W. L. State and municipal bonds. (Boston: Financial Pub. 
Co. 1928. Pp. xiii, 888. 

The author is an investment banker of many years’ experience. Many - 
readers are doubtless familiar with his earlier book, published in 1916, 
entitled American and Foreign Investment Bonds. The present work is 
more limited in scope, but also more exhaustive; an intensive study of the 
bonds of our states and cities is made. The securities of counties, towns, 
and districts are taken up incidentally. Mr. Raymond has obtained his 
data chiefly from the two census publications entitled Financial Statis- 
tics of States and Financial Statistics of Cities Having a Population over 
80,000. His analysis is thorough and comprehensive. 

It is apparent that our cities have shown an unusual avidity for debt 
following the Great War. This, in the opinion of the author, is merely 
a temporary manifestation. With the passing of the reaction consequent 
to the repressive influences exercised on municipal financing by federal 
government financing during the war, and with the possible future taxa- 
tion of state and local public securities, there will be a return to modera- 
tion in the creation of local public debt. On the whole the debt of our 
cities has not yet assumed dangerous proportions. Viewed in terms of 
resources the burden is not increasing. An interesting observation is that 
the funded and floating debt of our larger cities tends to. increase in 
greater ratio than the population, but the value of property, in turn, also 
appears to increase more rapidly than the population. The trend toward 
an increase in the municipal ownership of publie utilities seems to be 
unmistakable. Everywhere in this country as well as in Europe there 
is the tendency to. extend and develop municipal activities for the ser- 
vice of the community. The author has unbounding faith in the high 
investment qualities of bonds issued by communities, provided the latter 
are at least of moderate size. 7 

Despite the enormous increase in state indebtedness following the war, 
their financial condition remains excellent. Their debt when compared 
with cities and the federal government is small. The author, however, 
feels that the time is at hand to raise a note of warning against what 
he deems to be a dangerous tendency to depart from correct principles of 
public finance. The increase in indebtedness is not as alarming as the 
development of a disposition to float bonds for purposes not strictly of ~ 
a public character. The main shaft of his criticism is not aimed at the 
unprecedented indebtedness incurred for building highways, although 
he believes that the movement has proceeded somewhat too rapidly; but 
granting soldier bonuses,’ giving financial aid to farmers, launching 
state-owned banks, giving state guarantee to securities issued by private 
corporations and the state purchase of public utility properties—such 
activities as these, receive his vigorous condemnation. The history of 
state indebtedness, he points out, suggests that the people. may refuse to 
pay, not only when they feel unwilling to stand the burden of taxation 
necessary to wipe out the indebtedness, but also when they feel that 
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fair. value has not been received for their bonds. The moral character 
of the people will then determine the ultimate outcome. Because of the 
absence of legal remedies, good faith must be the investor’s main re- 
liance. Mr. Raymond ranks the obligations of our best states next in 
sey to those of the federal government. 

Mitton N. Nezson. 


Hanmi D. and STR C. B., Jn. Advertising in India. Supp. to 
Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 818. CWashongton: Supt. Docs. 
1926. Pp. 28.) 

Rinoo, F. J. Girls’ and juniors’ ready-to-wear. Merchandise manuals 
for retail salespeople, W. W. Cuarrers, editor. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw 
Co, `: 1924. Pp, xxi, 160. $1.60.) ` 

One of a series of merchandise manuals for retail salespeople, prepared . 
at the Research Bureau for Retail Training under the. administrative 
_ direction. of the University of Pittsburgh. ` For the development of the 
subject, the bureau has worked out a practical technique whereby the 
information in regard to buying qualities is grouped. The manuals are ` 
primarily prepared for store buyers, department coaches, and salespeople. 
Students of products and their varied utilities will also find suggestive 
illustrations. Other numbers of the series are listed under Kneeland 
above. 

Rirrennovsn, C. F. and Percy, A. L. Accounting problems: elementary. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill. 1924. Pp. ix, 266. $2.50.) 

More than 820 practical problems and 150 questions on accounting 

.. theory have been prepared for the purpose of supplementing the first ` 

`, year’s work in accounting. “Here and there brief comments are made to 
explain the problems that follow. For the most part, however, the work 

is confined to problems and questions. The last 80 pages of the text 
are made up of illustrated forms covering working sheets, financial state- 
ments, closing entries, and ledgers. The material is intended to be 
used in conjunction with the text on accounting theory or to supplement 
the instructor’s lectures on the subject. :As indicating the general scope 
covered, the following topics may be mentioned: fundamental accounting 

` principles; special journals; adjustments, reserves, trading items, and 
periodic ledger work; financial statements; business papers; arithmetical 
processes; partnerships and corporations. The exercises have the merit 
of being short in character and also comprehensive in survey on account 

of their numbers. Some of the material has been taken from past C. P. 

: A. examinations, and from examinations of the American Institute of 
Accountants. Most of it, however, is original, and shows results of care 

’ and experience in the classroom.’ 

ae M. J. Savervz. 

Ross, W. H. and I. P., compilers. Personnel administration: a bibliog- 
raphy. (Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins. 1925. Pp. 865. $8.) 


Sanvorn, H. W. The business of life. Economics for business men, vols. 
I and II. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1924. Pp. xix, 959.) 


Savaan, W. A. ` Graphic analysts for executives. (New York: Codex Book 
Co. 1924. Pp. 141. . l l 


SCHMALENBACH, E. Grundlagen dynamischer Bilanslehre. (Leipzig: G. 
A, Gloeckner. 1925. Pp. viii, 288. 12.80 M.) 
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Scunewer, T. I. Budgetary aeih for the cloak and suit industry. (New 
York: Maxwell Keller Pub. Co. 1924. Pp. xiii, 180.) B 


Scovitt, H. T. Elementary accounting. (Boston: D. C. Heath Co. 
1924. Pp. xi, 435.) ; 

Another good book has been added to the list of texts on elementary 
accounting. Starting with the balance sheet equation, the basic elements 
of financial transactions are explained. The primary use of accounts, the — 
ledger, and trial balance follow and the first third of the book is now 
covered. After a chapter on the inventory, books of original entry are 
the next topic calling for detailed treatment. Immediately after comes 
a lengthy chapter dealing with simple aspects of financial statements. 
In the final third of the volume miscellaneous topics are to be found. 

_ The latter include preventing and correcting errors, negotiable instru- 
ments, interest and discount, deferred charges, accruals, and partnership 
accounts. 

At the end of the various chapters are review questions, problems and . 
numerous exercises. These are well adapted to the needs of class dis- 
cussion, outside assignments and laboratory work. i 

M. J. Suvarve. 


Sxinnern, E. B. The mathematical theory of investment. Revised edition. 
(Boston: Ginn & Co. 1924. Pp. xi, 269.) 


STEELE, J. G. The management function in business. Official pubs., vol. 
VI, no. 14. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of Cost Acountants. 1925. Pp. 
12. 75c.) 


Tospat, H. R. Problems in sales management. Revised edition. (Chi-' 
cago: A. W. Shaw Co. 1925. Pp. xxiv, 880. $5.) 


Townsrenv, W. H. Bond salesmanship. (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1924. Pp. xviii, 468. $4.50.) 

One of the numerous “tell-you-how” books published in the last few 
years. Describes the salesman attitude, sale psychology, steps of the 
sale, exchange of securities, institutional selling, syndicate selling, and 
mechanical-aids. Written at the request and published under the direc- 
tion of. the Investment Bankers Association of America. This associa- 
tion, however, does not assume any responsibility. Author is salesmanager 
of a bondhouse in New York and instructor at Columbia University. 


Twyrorp, H. B. Purchasing: its economic aspects and proper methods. 
Second edition. (New York: eee Storing, Nichols Copper Co. 1925. 
Pp. 274. $4.) 

In reprinting the present edition, an entirely new chapter has been . 

` added on the legal aspects of purchasing, and a large number of new’ 

forms have been inserted, gleaned from concerns whose purchasing prac- 
tice embodies the latest developments. 


Urns, W. H. Coffee merchandising. (New York: Tea & Coffee Trade 
Journal Co., 79 Wall St. 1934. Pp. 800. $4.) . `o 


Vieux, W. F. Pricing the inventory... Official pubs., vol. VI, no. 10. (New 
York: Nat. Assoc. of Cost Accountants: 1925. Pp. 8. 75e.) 


Weruora, C. E. Railroad accounts and statistics. (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1934. Pp- xili, 849. $4.) 
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Wuxerzr, B. L. Amortization, the final disposition of an important 
feature of the tax.‘ (New York: Ford, Bacon & Davis. 1924. Pp. 21.) 


Wrtarp, R. E. Simple farm accounts: a text book and guide. Second 
edition. (Fargo, N. D.: Author. 1924. Pp. 107. $1.76.) 


Woonson, E. R., editor. Railway accounting procedure. 1924 edition. 
(Washington: Railway Accounting Officers Assoc., 1116 Woodward Bldg. 
Pp. 520. $8.) 


Zouuinaer, M. Die Finansierung der schweizerischen Maschinengross- 
industries. (Wienfelden: A. G. Neuenschwandersche. 1925. Pp. vii, 
204.) i l 


Arbeitskunde: Grundlage, Bedingungen und Ziele der wirtschaftlichen 
Arbeit. Edited by J. Rismner. (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner Verlag. 1925. 
M. 18.) a 


. Berufsberatung, Berufsauslese, Berufsausbildung. Beiträge zur Förderung 
des gewerblichen Nachwuchses unter: Mitarbeit anerkannter Fachleute. 
(Berlin: Verlag des Reichsarbeitsblattes Reimar Hobbing. 1925. Pp. 
819.) 


: Commercial information services handbook. Compiled by the Committee 
on Commercial Information Services. (Washington: Special Libraries 
Assoc. 1924. Pp. 97.) i 
Contains lists of agencies and bureaus, private and governmental, which 
can furnish information “service” of value to the economic investigator 
' as well as to the business man. 


-Commercial sales cases, 1924. (Washington: Law News Service. 1924. 
Pp; vii, 181.) 


Coéperative retail advertising. Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade inf. 
bull. 802. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 10.) 


Critical essays on scientific management. Bull. of the Taylor Society, 
Feb., 1925, vol. X, no. 1. (New York: Taylor Soc., 29 W. 39th St. 
1925. Pp. 92.) ; 


The education of a retail sales force: a problem in retail store management. 
Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 808. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1926. Pp. 12.) l ' 


Engineers and chemists: status and employment in industry. Studies and 
reports, series L, no. 1. (Geneva: International Labor Office. 1924. 
Pp. 92. 80c.) 


A history of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association from its or- 
ganisgation to 1924. (New York: Nat. Wholesale Druggists’ Assoc. 1924, 
Pp. 94.) . 


List of chambers of commerce in the United States in all cities of 5,000 
population and over; with brief notes upon the New York Chamber of 
Commerce and American commercial organisations in general. (New 
York: Chamber of Commerce. 1925. Pp. 40.) ‘ 


Personnel management on the railroads; a study of the policyholders’ ser- 
vice poe (New York: Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 1925. Pp. 
227. $8. ) 
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Portrait of a publisher, and the first hundred years of the house of 
Appleton, 1825-1925. Published in commemoration of the 100th anhi- 
versary of D. Appleton and Company. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1925. Pp. 96.) 


Preparation of profit and loss statements for retail meat shops, .A pre- 
liminary report. (Washington: U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agri. Econ. 1924. Pp. 15, cyclostyled.) 

Real estate board of New York dairy and manual, 1925. Twenty-ninth 
annual edition. (New York: Real Estate Board, 7 Dey St. 1924. $2.) 

Records of cash receipts and disbursements for small retail meat shops. 
A preliminary report. (Washington: Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agri. Econ. 1924. Pp. 9, cyclostyled.) 

Reducing the cost of business. (Chicago: Society of Industrial Engineers, 
G. C. Dent, 608 S. Dearborn St. 1924. Pp. 280.) 

Report of proceedings of the eleventh national convention, Buffalo, 
April 80 to May 2, 1924. Among the papers are reports of discussion 
on psychological tests and rating scales, and the charging of repairs and ~ 
maintenance in plant and equipment to reserve for depreciation rather 
than to current operations. 


The reparations setlement; what does it mean to the American investor?. 


(New York: Baker, Kellogg & Co. 1924. Pp. 22.) 


Retailers’ expenses. Third revised edition. (Washington: Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S., Domestic Distribution Dept. 19265.) 


`. Status of bonds under the federal income, tax and coupon directory. 1928 
edition. (New York: Standard Statistics Co., Inc. 1924. Pp. xxii, 
642.) 


Yearbook, 1924, National Association of Cost Accountants. (New York: | 
Nat. Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1924. Pp. 299.) 
Proceedings of the fifth International Cost Conference, Springfield, 
Mass., September, 1924. In addition to papers, the volume contains 
data collected by questionnaire in relation to actual experience in reducing 
costs. 


Capital.and Capitalistic Organization 


German Trade Associations. The Coal Kartells. By Arcmrar H. 
Srocxper. (New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1924. Pp. 
lv, 254. $4.00.) . 2 
As this book deals almost wholly with the German coal cartels, 
the reason for the first part of the title is not clear, unless it is thought 
that the term trade association is more attractive to the American 
reader. Again the introduction contains a discussion of the general 
nature of the “German Kartell or trade association” but the car- 
tels are' not coëxtensive with the trade associations in Germany any 
more than in America. Following the introduction there is a com- - 
paratively short chapter on the “coal supply” of Germany, which is 
a general description of the location and character of the various 
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coal fields, the general conditions of mining, the kinds of coal produced, 
the volume of production and the KORES offered by foreign 
sources of supply. 

The third portion of the book describes in considerable detail the 
history and organization of the coal cartels from their beginnings un- . 
til after the close of the war. During the war they rested upon a com- 
pulsory instead of a voluntary basis. This description of the war- 
time cartel organization, and the last part of the book which deals 
with.the state supervision and regulation of the coal trade since the 
war, substantially on the foundations of the old cartel structure, are 
by far the most interesting, because the least familiar, parts of the 
story. The earlier parts have been told and retold in both private and 
governmental publications. 

The author proposes as one of the practical objects of the book 
“to lay before the American public an exposition of the nature of the 
German Kartell and of its development and use in the coal industry 
of that country, in order that the proposals for greater freedom of 
coöperation may be more intelligently judged.” So far as the Amer- 
ican business world is concerned, there has been no especial lack of 
information on this subject, at least as regards conditions before the 
war. The leading coal trade journals in this country and England 
have generally been well informed, and both current news and descrip- 
tive articles have incessantly discussed these combinations. Moreover, 
there was less novelty in them than is often supposed. It is a fair 
question whether the essential features of the simpler forms of cartel 
organization did not develop at an earlier date in the United States 
than in Germany, at least in the coal industry. 

The author gives 1862 as the date of the first German cartel (tin- 
plate), while the first coal cartel is stated to have been organized in 
1877. While there is some evidence of coal cartels a few years be- 
fore this in Germany (and certainly of other cartels at a much earlier 
date) one has only to read Richard P. Rothwell’s brilliant reviews of 

the American anthracite coal trade in the seventies to see that com- 
binations to control output and prices were not then regarded as en- 
tirely novel. So, also, in the subsequent course of events, the develop- 

` ment of combinations was’ probably more rapid and more varied in 
America than in Germany, in spite of legal prohibitions and frequent, 
if not always efficient, prosecution in the courts. 

The history of the German coal cartels before the war is interestingly 
told, however, with unusual emphasis on the lignite industry, which is 
one of rapidly increasing importance. The central feature of the 

-story is naturally the Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate, which 
was first organized in 1893. The author pays more attention to the 
historical description, the analysis of plans of organization and their 


’ 
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consequences to the combination itself than to quantitative facts re- 
garding their operations which might form the basis of measuring 
the effects of its policies towards consumers, competitors, dealers or 
mine-workers. The length and complexity of the story, as well as the 
~ much greater difficulty of finding, assembling and analyzing such data, 
furnish a probable explanation for this course. It is easy to under- 
stand that since 1914 such data might be extremely difficult to get and 
during recent years in Germany especially difficult to handle. So far 
as the reviewer has noticed, the author does not even allude to the effect 
of currency inflation since the war. 

The sources used seem to be largely eaten: apart from the 
Denkschrift über das Kartellwesen and the Kontradiktorische Verhand- 
lungen tiber Deutsche Kartelle, which are applicable to the early period, 
and Luttig’s Sozialierungsgesetae: I, Kohlenwirtschaft, relating to re- 
cent legislation. Doubtless there have been considerable difficulties in 
` obtaining some classes of documents. The Kartell Rundschau and 
some half dozen books or pamphlets seem to have given the bulk of 
the material used. Of course the Kartell Rundschau is a mine of in- 
formation on this industry as on several others. 

A review is not a satisfactory place to note minor corrections af an 
. editorial character. -Of a different sort are such mistakes as men- 
tioning combinations in the petroleum industry (p. xvii) or in the 
Siegerland iron ore industry (p. xlix) as though comparable in im- 
portance with such great combinations as the coal or steel syndicates 
of the Ruhr district. A visit to the coal mines in that region would 
prevent one from describing the great: structures for the preparation 
of coal as a “a mechanical -sizing device” (p. 14). Long before the 
war such installations for large companies, like Gelsenkirchen, had 
assumed a colossal size. There are several charts and maps but they 
could be improved as to legibility by enlargement and better drawing. 

While the story of the coal cartels, as those of other cartels in 
Germany, doubtless has value for the study of trade organization in 
the United States, it would seem difficult to draw conclusions very 
confidently about the coal trade in Germany without elaborate quanti- 
tative analysis, and even more difficult to deduce therefrom a general 
public policy for other countries where not only many different in- 
dustries are involved, but also diverse political and sociological con-- 
ditions. Perhaps the most interesting lesson for Americans, deduced 
by the author, is the fact that, even in a country which is extremely 
complaisant in permitting combinations to control production and 
prices, ‘it is often found impracticable to get and keep PERIS ; 
together. 

The author apparently approaches his subject i in an ea 
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spirit, even if the conclusions are not always convincing, and the facts 
are interesting and told in a sufficiently readable style. 
Francis WALKER. 


Industrial Ownership, Its Economic and Social Significance. By 
Rozerr S. Brooxmes. (New York: The Macmillan Company: 
1925. Pp. x, 107. $1.25.) 

The joint stock corporation makes possible large-scale production 
with wide diffusion of ownership. However, it seemed for a long time 
as though concentration rather than diffusion might be the practical 
result. Much oratory and ink were wasted to convince the unthinking 
that greater and greater concentration was to be the inevitable result. 
The last five years in this country have seen the process of diffusion 
gaining ground so rapidly as to leave no doubt that, under liberal in- 
stitutions, diffusion rather than concentration is to be the final result. 
Observing economists have been for several years calling attention 
to this tendency. Practical men of affairs, such as the author of this 
book, are now corroborating the testimony. 

Of course the wide diffusion of ownership is quite consistent with 
considerable concentration of management. A huge industry may be 
owned by tens of thousands of shareholders, and other tens of thou- 
sands of bondholders may participate indirectly in the ownership, 
while the management is vested in a few directors and officers. Chapter 
1 deals with the problem of the separation of ownership from manage- 
ment. Chapter 2 shows that management is now a trustee. The 
author points out, however, that even the concentration of management 
has not gone so far as was at one time freely predicted. The trust 
movement passed its zenith some years ago. He wisely accepts Dr. 
Dewing’s conclusion that, for many years, the combinations made less 
money for their owners than the separate units had been making pre- 
viously. He concludes that “The trust movement in the sense of a 
general trend toward monopoly is dead.” 

The book shows the good and bad qualities that most books by 
practical men show. It shows a breadth of view, a sanity and wisdom in 
interpretation, and a first-hand knowledge of the facts with which 
the author is dealing that are too likely to be absent from an academic 
treatise. On the other hand, it shows little acquaintance with what 
has already been said and written on the same subject. Inasmuch as 
books of this type are somewhat scarcer, their marginal utility i is likely 
to be higher than that of academic treatises. 

There are two appendices, showing statistically: I, The growth of 
consumer’s ownership of certain public utilities; Il, The comparative 
earnings of investments in industry and banking. 

Appendix I contains a striking table showing the occupational classi- 
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fication of subscribers to the preferred stock of the Bell Telephone 
System, and the number of shares held by each class. The subscribers 
are grouped under 98 classes, alphabetically arranged, beginning with 
actors, agents, architects, ending with watchmen, welfare workers and 
widows, and including such occupations as blacksmiths, chauffeurs, 
domestics, firemen, geologists, housewives, icemen, janitors, laborers, 
milkmen, etc., totalling 97,833 subscribers, subscribing for 560,083 
shares. 

The general conclusion from Appendix II is that the earnings of the 
leading industrial corporations are a reasonably moderate per cent 
of their invested capital. l 

The least satisfactory part of the book is its attempt at interpreta- 
tion. More familiarity with economic literature, or even with recent 
economic investigations, would have improved this part of his treatise. . 
Some excellent aphorisms of Mr. Hoover and some publications of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, while good in themselves, do 
not equip one to handle so large a subject. The author is weak 
in his handling of such questions as “The changed relation of labor” 
(ch. 6) and “Capital accumulation and the fear of overproduction” 
(ch. 7). However, the book is distinctly to be recommended to 
academic economists. If they would read more such books, and if men 
of affairs would read more theoretical treatises, it would be better for 
us all. 

T. N. Carver. 

Harvard University. 


NEW BOOKS 


Barnes, U. Barnes’ West Virginia corporations, containing all general 
corporation laws now in force, fully annotated, with many forms, and 
practical topics. (Charleston, W. Va.: Virginian Law Book. Co. 1924. 
Pp. 804. 3 f ; 


Becr, A. Misstatements and misrepresentations derogatory to the Hydro- 
electric Power of Ontario contained in a report published by the Smith- 
sonian Institution entitled “Niagara Falls: its power possibilities and 
preservation,” . under the authorship of Samuel S. Wyer, examined and 
refuted. (New York: League for Industrial Democracy. 1925. Pp. 19.) | 


Coox, W. W. The principles of corporation law. (Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Lawyers Club, Univ. of Mich. 1925. Pp. 859. $2.50.) 


Spurr, H. C. Guiding principles of public service regulation. Vol. I. 
(Rochester: Public Utilities Reports, Inc. 1924. Pp. lxxv, 752.). 


Digest of public utilities reports, annotated for the year 1988. Including 
vols. 1928A-1928E, together with a table of annotations from 1915 ta 
1924. (Rochester, N. Y.: Public Utilities Reports, Inc. 1924. Pp. 
499.) 
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Investigation into alleged combine in the distribution of fruit and vege- 
tables. (Ottawa, Canada: Dept. of Labor. 1925. Pp. 184.) 

The results of this investigation, undertaken by the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Labor in western Canada, show that until 1907 the system of 
distribution of these products was from the grower through his own 
broker, to the different competing jobbers, who sold to the retail trade, 
which in turn distributed to the consumer. But in that year there was 
the introduction of a system which changed the whole aspect of distri- 
bution in the western provinces and enabled a many-branched private 
organization to move deliberately toward the attainment of a monopoly 
in dealing with the growers and in the conduct of the broker-jobber trade. 
This organization developed at a phenomenal rate under the stimulus of 
its large profits, and its activities may be the subject of court action in 
the near future. 

In order to preserve the regulative effects of competition among both 
brokers and jobbers and thus prevent monopolistic control, the govern- 
ment commissioner suggests certain legislation, especially to curb the 
operations of any chain of jobbing houses dealing in the products of 
the soil. In addition he recommends that there should be “the establish- 
ment of a nation-wide grower-owned selling agency” as the best means 
of eliminating existing evils and providing economical distribution for 
both domestic and export trade. 

Strangely enough a special committee of the Ontario Legislature 
studying agricultural conditions in 1924 came to practically the same 
conclusion. Following this report the fruit interests of eastern and 
western Canada have met to work out, if possible, such a grower-owned 
sales agency; and the agricultural interests, which are now strongly 
represented in federal and provincial legislatures, have been aroused to 
see that their welfare can be promoted more satisfactorily by economic 
organization than by political measures. Other similar investigations are 
in progress and in contemplation, in order to bring about better conditions 
for both producers and consumers. 

y W. T. JACEMAN. 
Public utilities reports, containing decisions of the public service com- 
missions and of state and federal courts. 1924B-D. Edited by H. C. 
` Spurr. (Rochester, N. Y.: Public Utilities Reports, Inc. 1924. Pp. 
xxix, 869; xxxi, 971; xxxi, 960.) 


Labor and Labor Organizations 


NEW BOOKS 


Baxer, E. F. Protective labor legislation with special reference to women 
in the state of New York. Columbia University studies in political 
science, vol. CXVI, no. 2. (New York: Longmans, Green. 1925. Pp. 
467.) 


Burman, E. Labor disputes and the President of the United States. 
Columbia University studies in history, economics and publie law, vol. 
CXI, no. 2. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1924. 
Pp. 284.) 

Our presidents, beginning with Grover Cleveland, have performed a 
largely extra-legal duty thrust upon them by modern industrial con- 
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ditions. Acting usually somewhat tardily at the behest of public opinion 
and as its chief spokesman, the president has played an increasingly 
important role in the prevention and settlement of labor disputes; and 
at times, especially during the stressful years of war and reconstruction, 
this has added quite materially to the terrific burden which the chief 
executive has had to carry. Fortunately at such times he has had not 
only the power of a focused public sentiment but also an aroused pa- 
triotism and willingness to cobperate on the part of the disputants them- 
selves and the ample war powers with which a crisis clothes. his office. 

The writer makes the principal labor struggles of the past thirty 
years live again before us. He has gathered together material that has 
too long reposed in government documents and other less convenient 
sources; and by a vivid portrayal of the personalities involved, the 
attending circumstances, the claims and counter-claims of the respective 
parties, and a discreet use of quotations from letters, appeals arid re- 
sponses, he dramatizes the whole into a very interesting record. He 
shows the gradual development, particularly under President Wilson, 
of a body of precedents and tentative principles for the guidance of the 
executive in such matters, and the growth of some agencies, like the 
mediation division of the Department of Labor, and those under the 
Erdman and Newlands acts and the Transportation act of 1920, for 
relieving him of a portion of the strain and making ed jastmenta more 
automatic. 

The critical material in the book which appears at appropriate places 
throughout and is summarized along with suggestions for improvement 
in the concluding chapter, is sometimes a trifle positive, but for the 
most part fair and convincing. The writer frowns upon the use of all 
coercive tactics, other than policing, in dealing with labor disputes. He 
thinks that the use of federal troops during strikes, while it has some- 
times been hasty and while the states have at times thrown too much of 
the task of maintaining order upon the federal government, has been 
in the main judicious and free from favoritism. But he condemns the 
injunction as employed in the Pullman strike, in the coal strike of 1919, 
and in the shopmen’s strike of 1922, because it prejudiced the rights and 
claims of the strikers and because it is generally not only unjust but in- 
effective. He opposes anything approaching compulsory arbitration as 
likely to be futile, and favors instead both for the railroad and the coal 
industries the plan presented by the Coal Commission of 1928, of local, 
regional and national boards composed in equal numbers of representa- 
tives of the employers and of the employees, with a public representative 
or “continuing umpire” to use his influence and to keep the president 
and the public informed concerning developments, but to have no voting 
power. He is disposed to second the criticisms which have been aimed 
at the Railroad Labor Board or to regard its bad repute in certain quar- 
ters as a fact destroying its full usefulness. The extent to which the 
substitute plan must be a matter of collective bargaining and agreement 
between organizations of employers and of employees rather than of law, 
is not made quite clear. The writer’s approval of the passage of the 
Adamson law for railroad employees in 1916, after all the alternatives 
and their possible consequences have been weighed, is one of the bent 
pieces of economic reasoning in the book. 

/ W. B. Carrum. 
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Cranx, D. W. Child labor and the social conscience; child labor primer. 
. (New York: The Abingdon Press. 1924. Pp. 124.) 


Dicernson, J. and Krucnin, M. Report of an investigation: Governor’s 
advisory commission, cloak, suit, and skirt industry, N. Y. C. (New 
York: Evening Post Job Printing Co. 1925. Pp. xi, 164.) 


Doveras, P. H. and Orton, W. A. Labor problems in modern society. 
(Amherst, Mass.: Amherst College. 1924. Pp. 18.) 
For alumni reading and study. Arranged topically, with study out- 
line, references, and questions on each topic. 


Fas, H. A collection of decisions presenting principles of wage settle- 
ment. (New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1924. Pp. 452. $8.50.) 


Giucuriet, R. N. Wages and profit-sharing, with a chapter on Indian 
conditions. (Calcutta: University of Calcutta. 1924. Pp. 422. 7s. 6d.) 


Gompmrs, S. Seventy years of life and labor. An autobiography. Two 
vols. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1925. Pp. xxxiv, 557; xxvii, 
629.) 


Grou, W. Deutsches Arbeitsrecht. (Breslau: F. Hirt. 1924. Pp. 116.) 


Guuick, C. A. Labor policy of the United States Steel Corporation. 
Columbia University studies in history, economics, and public law, vol. 
CXVI, no. 1. (New York: Longmans, Green. 1924. Pp. 200.) 


Hoever, H. W., editor. British labour speaks. (New York: Boni & Live- 
right. 1924, Pp. viii, 281.) 


Jounsen, J. E., compiler. Child labor. (New York: H, W. Wilson Co. 
1925. $2.40.) . 


Louis, P. Le syndicalisme français d’Amiens à Saint-Etienne (1906- 
1922). (Paris: Lib, Félix Alcan. 1925. 10 fr.) 


Mercaur, H. C. What railroad managements should do to secure co- 
operation from their employees. Reprinted from Railway Age, Nov. 29, 
Dec. 6 and 18, 1924. (New York: Author, Bureau of Personnel Ad- 
ministration. 1925.). 


Scuwarz, S. Der Arbeitslohn und die Lohnpolitik in Russland. (Jena: 
Thüringer Verlagsanstalt. 1924. Pp. 120.) 


SELEKMAN, B. M., and Van Kuzex, M. Employes representation in coal- 
mines. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1924. Pp. xxxv, 454. 
$2.) 

SeLexman, B. M. Employes’ representation in steel works. (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation. 1924. Pp. 298. $1.50.) 


Sharing management with the workers. A study of the 
partnership plan of the Dutchess Bleachery, Wappingers Falis, N. Y. 
(New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1924. Pp. xi, 142. $1.50.) 


Vizvanis, W. Der Achtstundentag in Deutschland. (Berlin: Hans Rob. 
Engelmann. 1924. Pp. 84.) 


Wirriams, A. H. A study of the adequacy of existing programs for the 
training of journeymen molders in the iron and steel foundries of 
Philadelphia. A thesis for the degree of doctor of philosophy. (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pa. 1924, Pp. 68.) 
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Woman, L. The growth of American trade unions, 1880-1988. Foreword 
by W. C. Mrrcnerz. (New York: National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc. 1924. Pp. 176. $8.) 


Zwina, K. Soziologie der Gewerkschaftsbewegung. Part I: Gewerkachaften 
und Wirtschaft. (Jena: Verlag Gewerkschaftsarchiv. 1925. Pp. 179.) 


Decisions of the United States Railroad Labor Board, with addenda and 
interpretations, 198. Vol. IV (Decisions 1486 to.2068). (Washing- 
ton: Supt. Docs. 1924. 90e.) 

Government intervention in labour disputes in Canada. Supplement to 
Labour Gazette, March, 1925. (Ottawa: Pepys of Labour. 1926. 
Pp. 22.) : 

The growth of works councils in the United States: a savstical summary. 
Special report no. 82. (New York: National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., 247 Park Ave. 1925. Pp. 15.) 

Supplements reports made in 1919, 1920, and 1922. Material pre- 
sented largely in tabular form. 


Houts of labour in industry, United States. Studies and reports, series 
D, no. 14. (Geneva: International Labor Office. 1925. Pp. 120. 50c.) 


International Labour Conference, Sizth session, Geneva, 1924. Two vols. 
(Geneva: International Labor Office: 1924. Pp. 1215.) 


Labor and industry. Bulletin no. 69. (New. York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion Library, 180 East 22nd St. 1925. Pp. 4. 10c.) 
A bibliography. f 
Measuring a retail market. Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 
272. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 12.) 


Report of the Twenty-Fourth Annual Conference of the Labour Party, 
London, 1924. (London: Labour Party, 88, Eccleston Sq. 1924. Pp. 
802. 18.) 


Statistical summary showing the operations of registered trade unions 
for the years 1912-1928. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1925. 4d.) 


Wages and hours in American industry. (New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc. 1925. Pp. 199. $2.60.) 


Wages and hours of labour in Canada, 1920 to 1924. Supplement to 
Labour Gazette, Jan., 1925. (Ottawa: Dept. of Labour. 1925. Pp. 
29.) 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


The State Theory of Money. By Grone Fræpsics Knapr. Abridged 
edition translated by H. M. Lucas and J. Bonar. (London and 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1924. Pp. xviii, 306. 
10s. 6d.) 

In the twenty years since the first edition of Knapp’s work was 
published, his treatment has been a center of much polemical writing 
in Germany. This volume is the translation of the fourth edition of 
Knapp’s Die Staatliche Theorie des Geldes. If translations of the 
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comments of other German economists could have been added, its 
significance would be plainer to English and American readers. ’ 

Dr. James Bonar has had the chief task of introducing. Knapp to us. 
In The Economic Journal of March, 1922, he wrote a review of the 
fourth German edition which Knapp accepted as his official interpreta- 
tion, and now he has associated himself with H. M. Lucas in this 
abridged English translation. While it is abridged—it leaves out the 
fourth chapter, mainly concerned with German and Austrian monetary 
history, and the appendices, the last of which I think ought to have 
been translated and used as introduction—yet the formal development 
of thought is all included in the translated parts. 

The understanding of Knapp is just a specialized branch of a 
general understanding of the German historical-political school of 
economics. In monetary theory as in other fields of economics we 
English and Americans create abstractions of the acts of competitive 
business men.. Now in Knapp’s book we are called upon to understand 
abstractions of the acts of government in relation to money, and 
at the same time we have to bear with what good grace we can 
the most off-hand slurs on our own competitive abstractions. The 
Ricardian gold movement theory, the quantity theory and the like 
come in for criticism so summary that we cannot criticize this criticism 
in detail. But it is not these theories, it is the state theory of money 
that Knapp is explaining, and in his chosen field there is nothing off- 
hand in his treatment, there is almost pedantry. There are definitions 
on top of definitions, definitions chosen with great care both in respect 
to their logical relationship to other definitions and to their historic 
reality. Instance the definition of bank notes. They should not be 
defined, he says, as a promise to pay government money, for such 
promises have often been broken with the consent of the state. But 
usually even when a bank refuses to exchange government money for 
bank notes it receives its bank notes in payment to itself. A bank 
note then is a “till warrant on this or that bank.” 

To Knapp the evolution of money is the evolution of the state’s 
action in regard to money. The state finds commodities which are 
used as media of exchange. They are not yet, in Knapp’s definition, 
money. The state standardizes units of these commodities, uses units 
for its own payments. In fact it is the payment by the state rather 
than the judicial determination of legal tender between private parties 
which ultimately defines money. But the state under its own necessi- 
ties and to accomplish its own purposes redefines its money by chang- 
ing the quantities or substances which it uses in making its own pay- 
ments. This is Knapp’s nominalism. Through periods of time, es- 
pecially in relation to long-time debtors and creditors, money is only 
a name, a ticket; it is “chartal,” defined and redefined by the state, 
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which definition depends upon the necessities and purposes of the state. 
So the standard of value is the necessities and.purposes of the state. 
And Knapp sees as the final evolution of money this: powerful and 
purposive states determining for their subordinate business men what 
shall be their standard of value. So Knapp is only a branch of the 
German political school of economics and his theory has come to 
flower just as the plant is ready to die. 

Internationally money is seen as an adjustment of the political pur- 
poses and powers of the many states. From Knapp’s point of view 
it makes little difference what standard the strongest state adopts, the 
others have to fall in line. England adopted the gold standard. The 
rest of the world did not so much adopt the gold standard as it was 
forced either to adopt the English standard or to take the conse- 
quences which persistence in the non-English standard entailed. Pay- 
ments fixed in terms of the money of the strong state are here supposed 
to be the chief instrument of coercion. And so India and Mexico, 
forced to pay in English (gold) units, could not maintain the value 
of their own units which happened to be in silver. It was the fall of 
the rupee and of the Mexican dollar which caused silver to fall. Here 
' again is a case of summary economic analysis. But the general up- 
shot is that for only slight disturbances of balances between states 
will commercial adjustments be sufficient. The deeper disturbances 
call for the purposive action of each state in terms of the powers and 
purposes of the other states. 

I should add that Knapp’s work is not to te: picked up tad read at 
random. If that is done the outraged eye will meet a series of terms 
invented by Knapp which would ornament any cross-word puzzle. 
But if read consecutively these terms, logically chosen and clearly 
defined, save repetitions and add specificness. In fact the book is an 
illuminating example of the use rather than the abuse. of artificial 

terms. 

A Knappian bon mot: “Theory deals with what is, politics can deal 
with what ought to be. ” Knapp is not writing for The Saturday 
Evening Post. ; 
OLIN INGRAHAM. 
E N Institute of Technology. 
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ALEXANDER, J. S. Address at annual meeting of the shareholders of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York, January 18, 1925. (New 
York: National Bank of Commerce. 1925. Pp. 16.) . 


AnprrRsonN, B. M., Je. The gold standard versus “a managed currency,” 
with some observations on the quantity theory of money. Chase Econ. 
Bull., vol. V, no. 1. (New York: Chase National Bank. 1925. Pp. 89.) 
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Ancruzsco, I. N. The increase of production and its influence on the 
national currency of Roumania. (Bucarest: Imp. Branisteano, Pas. 
Imobiliara. . 1924. Pp. 58.) 


Arrts, O. F. El costo de la vida en Lima y causas de su carestia. (Lima, 
Peru: Casa Editora la Opinion Nacional, Manta 152. Pp. 40.) 


Bratnacar, B. Currency and exchange in India. (Allahabad, India: 
Ram Narain Lal. 1924. Pp. 189. Rs. 2.) 


Dantz, T. C. Real money versus false money—bank credits: the most 
important factor in civilisation and least understood by the people. 
(Washington: Monetary Education Bureau. 1924. Pp. 846. $1.50.) 


© FALKNER, G. A. Das Papiergeld der frangösischen Revolution, 1789-1797. 
(Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1924. Pp. 121.) 


Gemauiine, P. Les grands economistes, textes et commentaires. (Paris: 
Lib. Soc. du Recueil Sirey. 1925. Pp. xi, 880. 20 fr.) 


Haun, A. Geld und Kredit.. (Tübingen: J.C. B. Mohr. 1924. Pp. vi, 
146. M. 6.) 
Essays on money and credit dating from 1921 to 1924, the most im- 
portant of them dealing with the concatenation of the balance of trade, 
agio and prices, and with what the author has called static and dynamic 
relations of exchange. With great clearness he expounds the various 
circumstances in which unfavorable exchange affects prices and vice 
versa. i R. R. W. 


Hann, A. Folkswirtechaftliche Theorie des Bankkredits. Second, en- 
larged edition. (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr: 1925.) 


Heatu, F. R. Money and banking. Ninth edition of the Peirce manual 
of business forms and customs. (Philadelphia: Peirce School of Business 
Administration. 1924. Pp. viii, 195.) 


Herraicu, G. Civil war tokens and tradesmen’s store cards. (Kutztown, 
Pa.: Author. 1924. Pp. 209.) 


Incorp, W. Zur Grundlegung der Geldwerttheorie. (Weinfelden: A. G. 
Neuenschwander’sche Verlh. 1925. Pp. 78.) 


KATZENELLENBAUM, S. S. Russian currency and banking, 1914-1924. 
(London: P. S. King & Son, Ltd. 1925. Pp. x, 198. 9s.) 

The volume of Mr. Katzenellenbaum, who is professor of economics 
of the University of Moscow, is of double interest. It presents a scientific 
investigation of economic principles as they affect currency and exchange 
and an interesting description of the development of Russia’s currency and 
banking during the past ten years. The first part (ch. 2) discusses the 
theory of foreign exchanges in a manner similar to that of Professor 
Cassel. The second part, although full of new and interesting facts and 
observations, is disappointing for it does not give a full account of the 
happenings during the period of militaristic communism 1918-1921.. 
Regardless of this defect however, the volume is of great value to the 
student of banking and currency in general and to tliose interested in the 
Russian problem in particular. The author gives a full description of 
‘the development of the Russian State Bank and this fills a gap which has 
been strongly felt by those unable to read Russian. The operation of 
the new bank of issue, the relation of thé chervenetsz to the Soviet ruble 
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and the currency reform of 1924 are carefully analyzed and a clear 
picture is drawn of the financial conditions of Russia during the past few 
years. Events in Russia as those in other continental European coun- 
tries prove clearly the fact that money is the life blood of any national 
economy and that even a communistic state cannot disregard~ sound 
economic principles. 
M. Napier. 
McQuzen, C. A. Foreign exchange in Latin America: a survey of con- 
ditions since 1914. Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 816. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 55.) 


Mixxs, R. C. and Bennam, F. C. Principles of money, banking, and foreign 


exchange applied to Australia. (Sydney, Australia: Authors, University 
of Sydney. 1925. Pp. 185.) 


Natu, P. Tausch und Geld in Altindien. (Vienna: F. Deuticke. 1924, 
Pp. x, 48.) 

Nogaro, B. La monnaie et les phénomènes monétaires contemporains. 
(Paris: Marcel Giard. 1924. Pp. 882. 25 fr.) 

A treatise on currency with special reference to the difficulties of the 
present day in international exchange between nations some of which 
have: inconvertible paper. The author is an acute critic of the quanti- 
tative theory. He advocates an extension of the “gold-exchange stand- 
ard, to be managed by an international institute. He supports his 
criticism of the quantitative theory by facts from the experience of 
Czechoslovakia, where he shows that a fall in the exchange had more 
influence on prices than an increase in the amount of the currency; from 

. the course of the rupee in India; and from the long monetary crisis in 
Germany, where “the variations in domestic prices were closely bound 
with the variations of foreign exchange, while both of these seem to be 
independent of the variations in the amount of currency in circulation in 
the country.” 

The argument is strengthened by facts from the experience of France, 
where from November, 1918, to March, 1919, the rapid increase in 
fiduciary currency coincided with a check in the rise of wholesale prices; 
while an enormous increase in wholesale prices after the end of 1919 
coincided with an almost stationary state of fiduciary circulation. Again, 
in 1928, “a new rise in prices is shown while the circulation remained 
practically the same.” The author sums up his argument with this con- 
clusion: “The chief monetary problems seem to be reduced to problems 
of exchange, and the abstract quantitative theory does not account 
for facts which depend on the supply and demand for foreign 
exchange on the part of the possessors of domestic money.” The author, 
while. prophesying for some future time an international currency based 
on gold, sees that this is not at present practicable, and advocates an 

' extension of the gold exchange standard as the best alleviation of the 
present difficulties. Those who are interested in the questions discussed 
by the author will find many interesting data in Kemmerer’s Modern 
Currency Reforms. Í 

R. R. WarrrneraD. 

Ransom, W. L. and Moon, P. T., editors. The future of prices at home 
and abroad. Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, vol. XI, 
no. 2. (New York: Academy, Columbia Univ. 1925. Pp. 208. $1.) 
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Rist, C. Die Deflation und ihre Praxis in England, den V ereinigten 
Staaten, Frankreich und der Tschechoslowakei. (Berlin: J. Springer. 
1935. Pp. vi, 128.) ` 


Ruxevser, M. S. The common sense of money and investments. (New 
York: Simon & Schuster. 1925. Pp. 850. $1.50.) 


Strasser, K. Die deutschen Banken im Ausland. (Munich: Verlag von 
Ernst Reinhardt. 1924. Pp. 198. 8 M.) 

An account of the work of the German banks outside of Germany, 
which have been so important in helping to develop German trade in 
foreign countries, notably in South America, in the Near East and in 
the Far East. England had led the way in the establishment of over- 
seas banks which had been one of the mainstays of British foreign trade 
in the prosperous years of the last century. The United States had been 

- hampered in the foreign extension of its banks by its banking laws until 
the passing of the Federal Reserve act in 1918. Up to about 1880 Ger- 
man trade used English banks abroad, at a cost of 8 to 8.5 million marks 
annually. The enormous increase of German exports from 1872 to 
1918, estimated by the author as fourfold, was the cause of the founding 
and the great extension of German overseas banks. Soon after the 
Franco-Prussian war the German banks, and especially the Deutsche 
Bank, with its houses in Hamburg and Bremen, began to establish 
flials abroad, which began to act as the pioneers of German trade ex- 
pansion, and with government support were before long in reality politi- 
cally ‘active. This was notably the case with the Orient Bank. The 
political influence exercised by the German banks which financed the 
tailroads in the Near East, the development of oil in Rumania, and the 
industries in the north of Italy was far reaching. 

In part II the author gives a detailed account of the founding and 
development of the many German banks overseas. The remarkable ex- 
pansion of the business of the Deutsche Ueberseeische Bank is traced 
from its beginning in 1886, when the Deutsche Bank in Berlin founded 
in that city the Deutsche Ueberseebank. Soon after that it opened its 
filial in Buenos Aires and was replaced in 1898 by the first-named bank 
with a slightly altered title. 

In 1887 the Nord-Deutsche Bank in Hamburg, which was the center 
of the trade in coffee, founded the Brasilienische Bank fiir Deutschland, 
whose statutes permitted it to carry on almost any sort of business 
directly.. From 1888, when it opened a filial in Rio, its growth and in- 
fluence were remarkable. The defeat of Germany in the war made 
serious inroads into the field of German banking in the Near East, in the 
Far East, and in Africa; but in South America, in spite of the depression 
and the fluctuations of the mark, their business has shown a remarkable 
increase since the war ended. 

R. R. Warrpyeap. 


Warr, A. The banker’s credit manual; a complete survey of the credit 
department. Revised edition. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 1924. 
Pp. 824. $8.50.) 

Youna, J. P. Ceniral American currency and noe. (Princeton: 
Princeton Univ. Press. “1926. Pp. xviii, 258. $2.50.) 

Deals especially. with currency, foreign trade, exchange rates, and 
financial relations with the United States. Material was gathered by 
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personal investigation in the several countries. The inquiry covered 
Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. There is 
a bibliography of six pages. 

Zauceanu, A. La liquidation de la Banque d’Autriche-Hongrie. (Vienna: 
Imp. des Mechitharistes. 1924. Pp. xxi, 750.) 

The author was one of the liquidators of this bank. After a short 
history of the National Bank of Austria-Hungary he gives a detailed ac- 
count of the liquidation which was undertaken by a committee of three. 
A commission of the League of Nations had decided in 1921 that there 
was ground for hope that the finances of Austria could be reéstablished, 
and had appointed this committee. The author proudly points out that 
the liquidation, which was practically completed in 1924, took less than 
four years, and cost only a little over one half of one per cent, and “that 
not of the total of the items liquidated, but of the total of the sums 
actually distributed.” 

R. R. W. 
Cost of living survey, Portland, Oregon. Bulletin, vol. 4, no. 1. (Port- 
land: Reed College. 1925. Pp. 16.) 


Draft of proposed uniform pawnbroking bill. (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation. 1924. Pp. 11.) 


The paper pound of 1797-1821. A reprint of the report by the Committee 
of the House of Commons, 1810, on the High Price of Gold Bullion. 
Introduction by Epwin Cannan. | (London: King. 1925. Pp. 71. 6s.) 


Pratt's digest of federal banking laws. 1924 edition. (Washington: A. S. 
Pratt & Sons, Inc. 1924. Pp. xxiv, 577.) 


Prices in Canada and other countries, 1924. Supp. to Labour Gazette, 
Jan., 1926. (Ottawa: Dept. of Labour. 1925. Pp. 81.) 


Standard banking. (New .York: American Institute of Banking. 1924. 
Pp. 512. $8.) f 

The volume embodies previous publications of the Institute in re- 
vised form, “material that has stood the test of time and experience.” 
The work of revision has been done by Carl S. Dakan, professor of ap- 
plied banking at the University of Washington. The word “standard” 
in the title has no significance, other than that the book is used as a text 
in one of the standard. courses offered by the Institute. 

The earlier chapters follow the customary procedure of approaching 
the subject with a discussion of economic principles underlying money, 
credit and banking. Chapter 2 includes a brief monetary history of the 
United. States, and chapter 5 gives the main facts concerning the history 
of banking in this country. The next six chapters are devoted more 
specifically to banks and bank organization and management. ‘Three of 
these give the history, organization and operation of the federal reserve 
system, and the rest deal with different kinds of banks, the bank state- 
ment and bank organization and management. The last chapter pre- 
sents a survey of foreign banking systems. Four chapters give a dis- 
cussion of the principal bank loans, namely, loans and discounts, col- 
lateral loans, acceptances, and bank investments. Other subjects treated 
are the circulation of checks, international exchange and bank super- 

. vision. 
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' In content the book differs but little from a number of other standard 
books on the subject of money and banking. Its principal claim tc 

- recognition will be its style, since its facts and theories are presented with 
a clearness and conciseness not often found in economic treatises. JH 
impresses one as adhering strictly to fundamentals, shor of all non- 
essentials. 

The reviewer is unable to understand, however, why no heon seems tc 
bave been made of the newly created Federal Intermediate Credit Banks. 
The Agricultural Credit act of 1928 was approved March 4 of the same 
year and went into almost immediate operation. By the end'of the year 
loans and rediscounts aggregated $42,700,000 (Seventh Annual Report of 
the Farm Loan Board, 1924. p. 4). Of this sum more than $83,000,000, 
approximately three fourths of the total, represents direct loans tc 

. coöperative marketing associations, primarily located in the south and 
west. Any agency which stimulates the formation of codperative market- 
ing concerns merits consideration in a volume of this kind. Since these 
institutions also rediscount paper for banking and financial institutions 
their place in a scheme of credit should be correlated with our federal 
reserve and farm loan systems. No mention has been made of national 
agricultural credit associations, which, unlike the intermediate credit 
banks, may do business directly with the public. 

Despite these apparent oversights the volume is a valuable contribu- 
tion to bank literature, embodying material that for years past, in 
mimeographed form, has served as text material for bank clerks and 
practical bankers. 

L. B. Krvzezr. 


Le système monétaire de la Suisse. (Lausanne: Lib. Payot & Cie. 1924. 
Pp. 850. 15 fr.) 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff. 


Income Tax Procedure—1985. Including Federal Capital Stock Taz, 

l Federal Estate Tax, and Supplement to Excess Profits Tas 
Procedure, 1921. By Roserr H. Monreomery, C. P. A. (New 
York: The Ronald Press Company. 1925. Pp. x, 1898. $12.00.) 

Congress has enacted seven federal income-tax laws in twelve years. 
But we may not say that the average life of an income-tax law is only 
one and five-sevenths years, for in many particulars all seven laws are 
still alive. Added to the new legislation is the steady flow of regula- 
tions. So the income-tax literature rolls on like an ever-increasing 
snowball, or should one not rather say like an avalanche. 

The general character of the contents, the all-round néefulness, 
and the accuracy of Montgomery’s annual volumes on Income Tax 
Procedure are matters that have been described many times in the 
Review, and need no repetition this year. Suffice it to say that the 
new volume is excellent as were the others. 

The principal changes made by the new law are: (1) A reduction 

of the rates. The normal tax is now 6 per cent (against 8 per cent), 
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there are now two subnormal rates: 2 per cent on the first $4,000, 4 
per cent on the second $4,000 (against one subnormal of 4 per cent 
on the first $4,000). The surtages begin at $10,000 instead of 
$6,000 ànd are reduced all along the line. The limit of the cumulative 
rates—approached but never reached no matter how high the income— 
is 46 per cent as against 58 per cent. (2) An attempt, crude in the 
extreme, to recognize earned income is made, and a reduction of 25 per 
cent is made in the rates on such income. But the definition of earned 
income is modified by the assumption that the first $5,000 of net in- 
come is all earned, but none over $10,000 can be earned. So except 
for the second $5,000, when earned, the concession to earned incomes 
merely complicates the rate system. (3) Technical changes, as to the 
personal exemption, the basic cost of property acquired before March 
1918, the computation of the tax on capital gains, the provisions as 
to closed transactions, reorganizations and liquidating dividends. (4) 
The creation of a Board of Tax Appeals. 

In addition there was a new tax imposed on gifts of the general type 
of the inheritance tax. This, Montgomery regards as unconstitutional, 
and no doubt he is correct. The present reviewer regards the estate 
tax as unconstitutional and, perforce, the gift tax is even more clearly 
so. The reasons given by Montgomery for regarding the gift tax as 
unconstitutional are: (1) Such a tax is presumably a direct tax and 
should be apportioned according 'to population. (2) If it is not a 
direct tax, but is an excise, it must be a tax on the privilege of transfer. 
Yet the right to transfer property by gift inter vivos is not a privilege 
created by law (such as the right of inheritance may be), and unlike the 
latter has never, heretofore, been subject ta an excise tax. Far more 
important, in the opinion of the reviewer, is the fact that Congress may 
exercise only those powers conferred on it, and the delimitation or con- 
trol of property rights is not among them. T 

The creation of the Board of Tax Appeals is of course a very im- 
portant step. But up to the present it is not so very clear just how it 
will function. The board is designed as a central, and circuit, ad- 
ministrative court. That is, tax-payers may appeal to it and be 
heard either near their homes or in Washington. But it deals only 
with cases that have not been adjusted satisfactorily to the tax-payer 
by the Treasury. Hence it does not touch the greatest evil in, the 
administration, namely, the absence of any means of review before an 
assessment is made. So the tax-payer still has to go through the old 
procedure at long range, before he can even avail himself of the new 
agency. gs 

Publicity of taxes paid is one of the minor features of the new law 
which has attracted the attention of the curious. Until the passage of 
the 1924 law the tax-payer’s returns were carefully guarded. But 
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the new law provides that after “the tax has been determined by the 
Commissioner” the return constitutes a public record “open to in 
spection only upon order of the President and under rules and regula 
tions prescribed by the Secretary and approved by the President. i 
This has been interpreted to mean that the Treasury must open then 
under some rules or other. The rules contemplate no interference with 
inspection except such as the convenience of office work may entail 
but that is apparently a considerable interference. Presumably thi 
Treasury is not going to construe literally the phrase “returns upor 
which the tax has been determined by the Commissioner,” which taker 
literally would postpone for years any publicity as to most returns 
The whole controversy over publicity arises from the practice of self. 
assessment and the absence of any true assessment roll of official making 
which would of its own nature be a true “public record” and very 
properly open to inspection. 

It is a strange and humiliating fact that legislation, even in im 
portant matters like a great tax-system, so often ignores, as if they 
had never been, the accumulated experience of the ages and the soundesi 
traditions of the race. It is a sound old Anglo-Saxon tradition thai 
the officers of government may not enter the premises, arrest, or other- 
wise interfere with the affairs of a citizen without due warrant of law. 
Traditionally all over these United States the only warrant for the 
collection of the property taxes, by far the largest taxes levied in the 
States, is the assessment roll, a formal document prepared with care 
ful regard for the tax-payers’ rights. No tax is due or can be col 
lected save as the roll directs. Per contra the federal income tax is 
in part due and payable and in most cases is paid before even a pre 
tense is made at assessment. As a matter of fact no assessment of any 
income tax is made unless there is a dispute betwen the tax-payer anc 

‘the government. The so-called tax lists are mere informal records 
ninety-nine per cent of whose entries are mere transcriptions of the 
unofficial returns by the tax-payers. What we should have is a pro- 
cedure patterned after that for the property tax. Let the tax-payer 
make a declaration or return to an assessor. ‘Then let the assesso1 
determine the taxable income and enter it on a formal roll. Then let 
this roll be properly reviewed by an official, preferably a local, board oi 
review, before whom the tax-payer may if he wishes be heard. Then the 
assessment roll so reviewed becomes a public document or record anc 
should be the warrant and the sole warrant for the collection of the 
tax. Such a document could be open to inspection just as properly 
as are the assessment rolls of the property tax all over these United 
States, and there would, after the first novelty had worn off, be nc 
more morbid curiosity or excitement about them than there is about 
the property taxes. 
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The grant of reduced rates on earned incomes is an interesting in- 
troduction of a new principle. It is done in a halting, awkward 
fashion and without the smallest concession to logic. But perhaps it 
is an entering wedge. Montgomery has long been an advocate of 
moderate taxation of earned incomes, despite the argument which the 
reviewer has repeatedly urged, that since property owners bear the 
whole burden of state and local taxation it is hardly desirable or just 
to ask them, still further, to pay a disproportionate share of federal 
taxes. All that Montgomery has to say about this in the new volume 
is that the concession is trivial, since all that any tax-payer can benefit 
by is a maximum saving of $90, and that “It is a good illustration of 
what Congress can accomplish in ten years of intensive study of a 
subject.” Of course the regulations at present have very little to say 
on this point. But it will be a matter of no little interest to see how 
they will be worked out in face of the inconsistencies of the law. 
Unfortunately, the sums involved are singly very small, and the tax- 
payers who might benefit will be too poor, to afford the slightest hope 
that any case involving this concession will ever get into the. courts, 
or reach the Board of Tax Appeals, or even to come to a hearing be- 
fore’ an income tax unit. For even if a tax-payer, aggrieved in this 
part of the tax, lived in Washington the cost of asking for correction 
would far exceed the saving he might get in tax. 

With regard to the taxability of “capital gains” a slight con- 
cession to sound logic was made in the law of 1921. In that of 1924 
only technical changes were made. Montgomery says “fortunately” 
(the reviewer feels it should read “unfortunately”) “no action was 
taken with respect to Secretary Mellon’s suggestion that both capital 
gains and losses should be entirely ignored in computing net income.” 
The change in the 1924 law consists in the separate treatment of 
capital gains, which now become an item treated entirely by themselves 
and subject to a fixed tax rate of 1214 per cent. Formerly the only - 
concession was that the rate might be reduced on capital gains if the 
total tax was 1214 per cent of the whole income. Thus only “ordinary” 
income or income other than capital gains comes under the normal and 
surtax rates. A. further change is that any property whether ac- 
quired for profit or investment, and regardless of personal use, held 
for two years or more, may be included in the capital assets, the gain 
or loss on the sale of which comes under these provisions. ‘There are 
somewhat analogous provisions, conversely, of course, with regard to 
capital net losses, which are, however, too complicated for a brief re- 
view. ; : 

Of the hundreds of changes made in the regulations, with which 
Montgomery’s pages bristle, we may say nothing in this short review. 
The wonder is that he has been able, without sacrifice of a single detail, 
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to compress into the same number of pages, plus one, the new law and 
all the new regulations. 
Carr C. PLEHN. 
University of California. 
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Amprpkar, B. R. The evolution of provincial finance in British India. 
(London: P. S. King & Son. 1925. 165s.) 


Ascu, B. Gemeindesteuern und Gemeindefinangzen in Preussen. (Frank- 
furt: Verlag Union-Druckerei u. Verlagsantalt. 1924. Pp. 62. 1.50 
. Gm.) . 


Bratz, J. H. Cases on taxation. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 
1924.) 


Bucnanan, A., editor. Oklahoma tax code. (Oklahoma City: Harlow 
Pub. Co. 1924. Pp. 582.) 


Binur, O. Die englische Einkommensteuer. (Berlin: C. Heymann. 
1925. Pp. iti, 45.) 


Cuasz, R. P. The path of your tax dollar. (Minneapolis: Taxpayers 
Assoc. 1924. Pp. 72.) 


Curzpnenr, B. S. Le prélèvement sur le capital, dans la theorie et la 
pratique. (Brussels: Maurice Lamertin. 1925. Pp. 110.) 

An essay on the capital levy. The author points out that the ar- 
guments made in favor of it are often based not only on economic but 
on social grounds, and he finally. sums up against it. He relates the 
proposals which have been made regarding it in various countries, with 
special reference to Germany and to Czecho-Slovakia where attempts 
at its exaction have been made, and he gives a good list of books and of 
articles which have been written for and against the levy. 

R. R..W. 


Dirz, K. Die preussischen Staats- und Gemeindesteuern. (Köln-Kalk: 
Selbstverlag, Wiersbergstr. 18. 1928. Pp. vii, 218.) 


Frrzrarnicr, J. T., editor. Tax law of the state of New York. (Albany: 
M. Bender & Co. 1924, Pp. 814. $8.50.) 


Hieas, H. Financial reform. (London and New York: Macmillan Co. 
1924. Pp. 91. 68.) 

When a student of finance looks at his world in these days he is 
‘usually struck by the fact that there is something wrong with it. If he 
is an Englishman, watching his country struggle with heavy taxes against 
the inert mass of the national debt, a sense of futility may find expression 
where he intended to be impersonal and objective. Mr. Higgs, with hie 
background of administrative experience and the perspective which is 
the reward of the careful observer, avoids the pitfall even while he ad- 
ministers criticism in full measure. The collected lectures which appear 
under the title Financial Reform treat explicitly the fields in which re- 
‘form is needed, but the defects in the British fiscal system, are described 
without rancor and with confidence in better days to come. 

The underlying reform which Mr. Higgs desires is nothing so catas- 
trophic as a high capital levy. This he makes plain in the introductory 
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pages. Such a measure would “shake society to its foundations and then 
leave us to start all over again with our old defects unchanged.” -Neither 
is it the “broadening of the basis of taxation” about which armchair 
philosophers have dogmatized. He would narrow the base of taxation, 
making the structure an inverted pyramid, with rates rising in severity 
as the subject increases in wealth. Capital.as well as income should 
be a factor in taxation, but the annual charge should be so small that 
anything approaching confiscation would be avoided. In this way -the 
costly, obscure, and unjust indirect taxes might be sloughed off. 

To the defects in the administrative machinery of the British fiscal 
system, Mr. Higgs gives more space and sharper criticism. He first 
establishes the fact that the difficulties in the way of getting an expert 
for the position of Chancellor of the Exchequer are rarely surmounted. 
The House of Commons might be expected to assist in a task which is too 
great for an unskilled executive, but the House is imperfectly informed 
upon the facts of finance and it lacks the will to use even the resources 
which it has. The Civil Service is supposed to send its Treasury experts 
to the rescue of the Chancellor, but the experts-are not expected or en- 
couraged to give advice on matters of policy. Opportunism has its way. 
. The result is a revenue system which is a patchwork of odds and ends. 

In no field does distance more effectively lend enchantment than in 
finance. Mr. Higgs, fresh from a visit to the United States which is 
reflected in the graceful dedication to Professor Seligman, speaks admir- 
ingly of the freedom of the President to select experts for the Cabinet. 
He then turns to the British system and strips all glamor from a 
structure which seems justly devised and skilfully administered when it 
is viewed from a point three to six thousand miles to the westward. His 
criticisms will be of more value to the executive at home than to the 
student abroad, for in such a close view of British finance the trees ob- 
scure the woods, and the heroic accomplishments of the last decade are 
lost to sight. 

Axzapa COMSTOCK. 

Jeannin, J. Technique des études financières. La vie financière des 
sociétés d’aprés des statuts et des bilans. (Paris: Lib. Delagrave. 1924. 
Pp. xi, 262.) 

Kmper, A. W., editor. Kimber’s record of government debts and other 
foreign securities. Seventh annual ed. (New York: A. W. Kimber & 
Co., Inc. 1928.) ‘ 

MacLean, H. C. Italian public finance. Supp. to Commerce Reports, 
Trade inf. bull. 818. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 10.) 

Mouvn, B., editor. The Revenue act of 1924. (Washington: Press of 
Byron S. Adams. 1924. Pp. xiv, 194.) 

Moon, J. R. Public debt of Greece. Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade 
inf. bull. 821. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 21.) 

Pecs, H. W. Taxation and welfare. (New York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. 
269. $2.50.) 

Preven, D. Die Buien in Deutschland. (Berlin: Deutschnationale 
Schriftenvertriebsstelle. 1924. Pp. 82.) 


Rirecut, H. Theorie der Staatswirtschaft und Besteuerung. (Bonn: K. 
Schroeder. 1925. Pp. xi, 281.) : 
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Saan, N. J. History of Indian tarifs. (omiy: Thacker & Co. 1924. 
Pp. xix, 483. Rs. 7-8-0.) 

A monographie study prepared under the direction of Dr. T. E. 
Gregory, of the London School of Economics, for the Ph. D. degree. 
It is based on original documents and official publications, covering 
the period 1765 to the present time. 


Sumnas, G. F. The science of public finance. (New York and London: 
Macmillan Co. 1924. Pp. x, 677. 21s.) 


Sramr, J. Studies in current problems in finance and government. (Lon- 
don: P. S. King & Son. 1924. Pp. vii, 842. 10s. 6d.) 

Sir Josiah Stamp is not officially known as a theoretical economist. 
He is listed as an eminent English authority on public finance, government 
administration, and industry. But if he should ever accept a university 
chair of political economy, there ought to be more rejoicing than over 
ninety and nine others who have given lip service to the newer economics. 

For proof, take the first group of the essays which are reprinted in the 
present volume. In the first, which deals with economics as an exact 
science, the writer reaches out for statistical verification of such con- 
ceptions as that of “marginal business” and in such questions as that of 
the influence of rising and falling money rates upon the rate of profit. 
In another he analyzes the effects of rent restriction far beyond the 
point of relief to the tenant, reaching the conclusion that the restriction 
of rents “is in a measure a transference of wealth to the community as 
a whole at the expense of the landlord classes.” In a third he probes 
into the relation of profits and wages, remarking that what “looks like 
a high percentage of reward may really. be only a high percentage of 
a small product, and it might be far better for that particular factor if 
it gave more to the other factor.and encouraged it to codperate in pro- 
duction.” It would take a well-chosen half-dozen of our recent volumes 
on changing economic theory to match these first hundred and fifty pages 
in constructive propositions. 

In the remainder of the volume Sir Josiah is on ground which other 
published works have made his own: double taxation, indirect taxation, 
the capital levy (of which he makes a careful and intricate study), 
and the wealth and income of the chief powers. The last is a paper which 
was read before the Royal Statistical Society in 1919 and which has 
been widely quoted. Sir Josiah does not write for the casual sophomoric 
attention. There are no simple, plainly marked “conclusions” or “sum- 
maries” in these papers. They are written for his peers, and therefore 
they make hard reading; but the results are commensurate. 

From such a collection as this the wise reader will bear away two 
resolutions: first, not to avoid a collection of reprinted articles on the 
ground that they are likely to be discontinuous and evanescent; each 
may be as full of meat as the ordinary single volume; second, to approach 

` the words of the expert administrator respectfully; he may possess the 
rare power of generalizing from his particular information to the en- 
tichment of the social sciences. 
ALZADA COMSTOCK. 


Srewart, G. This publio domain of ours. Utah Sta. one: 49. (Logan, 
Utah: Utah Agri. Station. 1924. Pp. 56.) 
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. Tarr, J., editor. Tazation in Salford Hundred, 1594-1802. iMenhester, 
_ Eng.: ’Chetham Society. 1924. Pp. xl, 188.) 


TavrserR, C. H. Fiscal support of state universities and state colleges. 
Education bull. 28. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924.) 


Double tazation and tax evasion. Report and resolutions submitted by the 
technical experts. (Geneva: League of Nations. 1925. Pp. 45. 40e) 
This supplements the report on Double Taxation published in March, 
1928.. This report of the experts, d’Aroma, Blau, Borduge, Canny, 
Clavier, Sinninghe Damsté, Valnicek, now goes to the: Financial Com- 
mittee. In the appendix is a note by M. Léon-Dufour, with graphs. 


External governmental indebtedness. Bull. No. 4. (Paris: Reference 
Service on International Affairs, 10, Rue de l'Elysée. 1924. Pp. 48.) 


Financing of education in Iowa. Report reviewed and presented by the 
Educational Finance Inquiry Commission. (New York: Macmillan. 
1925. Pp. 801. $1.10.) 


Income taxes paid in 1924 in New York City and environs. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged. (New York: Brown Book Co., Inc. 1925. 
Pp. 226.) 


Public school salaries in 1924-1926, Research bull., vol. III, nos. 1 and 2: 
(Washington: National Education Assoc., 1201 Sixteenth St, N. W. 
1925. Pp. 71.) 


Special taxation for motor vehicles. 1925 ‘edition. (New York: Motor 
Vehicle Conference Committee, 866 Madison Ave. 1925. Pp. 27.) 


Tax burdens and public expenditures. (New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc. 1925. Pp. vii, 70. $1.50.) 
Investigation conducted by L. R. Gottlieb and assistants. 


The tax problem in West Virginia. (New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc. 1925. Pp. viii, 285. $2.50.) 
Has a chapter on the gross sales tax. 


Tas rate bulletin for 1924; a compilation of the city, the city school, and 
the county tax rates effective for 651 cities and 105 counties in Kansas, 
together with populations, assessed valuations, and bonded indebtedness. 
(Lawrence, Kansas: University of Kansas. 1925.) 


Die Zölle des Auslandes. Metallindustrie. Lsg. 1. (Berlin: Mittler & 
Sohn. 1925. Pp. iv, 105.) 


Population and Migration 


NEW BOOKS 


Anzott, E. Immigration: select documents and case records. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1924. Pp. xxii; 809. $4.50.) 
Miss Abbott has rendered a distinct service to the students of immi- 
, gration by presenting in convenient form a large amount of illustrative 
material, much of which is not easily available in the original documents 
to those who have not access to the largest and oldest libraries. Many 
of the documents selected, and, particularly the case records, lend a 
reality and vitality to the phenomena of immigration which it is hard 
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to get from the summary and analytical treatment furnished by most of 
the general books on the subject. 

The phases of the immigration movement chosen for partinda treat- 
ment are the journey of the immigrant, the admission, exclusion, and 
expulsion of aliens, and certain domestic immigration problems such as 
the finding of employment, peonage and labor camps, land purchase by 
immigrants, characteristic immigrant institutions, and the protection of 
immigrants, particularly women and girls. Case records, selected from 
the files of the Immigrants’ Protective League of Chicago, and the Im- 
migrants’ Commission of Illinois, are largely used in the last two of the 
three main divisions. 

It would be pointless, to attempt to pass judgment on the actual selec- 
tion of material. No two authors, approaching a task of this kind, would 
possibly agree on which specific items out of a stupendous mass of ma- 
terial had prior claim to be included in a volume of eight hundred pages. 
The important fact is that, broadly speaking, everything which Miss 
Abbott has chosen is well worth while. The only query that arises is 
with reference to the heavy drafts which she has made on the Report 
of the, United States Immigration Commission, which must certainly be 
available in the majority of large libraries, and which has been so ad- 

` mirably digested in Jenks and Lauck’s The Immigration Problem that 
its major findings are within easy reach of every student. 

Possibly the greatest of all the values which the book affords is the 
emphasis which it lays on social case records, and the stimulus which 
it will certainly give to the study of this type of material. The enor- 
mous accumulations of case records now available in the files of social 
agencies of various sorts constitute a field of original research sur- 
prisingly neglected by workers in the social sciences. They are first- 
hand material of the most significant and authoritative type, and exist 
‘in sufficient quantity to furnish the basis for sound and reliable inductive 
generalizations. The long time and tireless patience required to distil 
a minute quantity of sociological truth from these rambling and dis- 
cursive stories afford no excuse for the failure to use them. For the 
most part they must be used. by genuine research students in the original, 
for no selection from a given set of files, no matter how carefully made, 
can be accepted as actual first-hand material, and it is not likely that the 
heavy expense of printing the actual records as a whole can be under- 
taken, at least for some time to come. 

Henry Pratr Famcuirp. 
New York University. 


Barron, W. E. and Brownina, C. W. Federal income and estate tax laws, 
correlated and annotated. Second edition. (Washington: John Byrne 
& Co. 1925. $10.) : 


Bonar, J. Malthus and his work. (New York: Macmillan. 1924. .Pp. 
vii, 488. Portrait. $4.50.) 

This work, published in 1885 and long out of print, is now reissued 
in a photographie reprint. With the exception of the biographical 
chapter no important changes are made in the text. A few notes are 
appended to certain chapters. 

The biography has been rewritten in the light of documents made 
available since the first publication. At that time, forty years ago, only 
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two authorities could be consulted, Bishop Otter’s Life of Malthus, in the 
second edition of the Political Economy, 1886, and a review by Empson 
in the Edinburgh Review, January, 1887. The material since made 
available includes Ricardo’s Letters to Malthus, 1810-1828 (1887), 
Ricardo’s Letters to M’Culloch (1895), and to Trower (1899) and 
Hollander’s Life of Ricardo (1911). The ancestry of Malthus has also 
been traced back to the early fifteenth century by John Orlebar Payne, 
in Collections for a History of the Family of Malthus (London, 1890). 
privately printed. Professor Bonar has also had access to certain early 
letters mentioned by Otter, but apparently as yet unpublished. He 
thinks that we now have at last “a nearly complete picture of the sur- 
roundings in which Malthus grew up.” While this new biography adds 
much to our knowledge of Malthus, it should be read in connection with 
the biographical chapter in the edition of 1885. The latter is clearer in 
main outline. ; 

It is surprising that no one has attempted a definitive life of Malthus. 
Indeed it would. seem that there should be a place for a series of bio- 
graphies of English economists of the golden age of thie classic develop- 
ment of the science. 

Little need be said of a volume so familiar as the Sani one. As 
Professor Bonar says, in a new preface, “It is not a treatise on population, 
or else after thirty-nine years (forty-five for the first two chapters) it 
would need to be entirely rewritten in view of new evidence and dis- 
cussion...... It is an account of one writer on population, generally 
ranked above his rivals...... There are signs that the twentieth cen- 
tury will give him a fair hearing.” 

A. B. Wours. 


Cuarx, E. T. The Latin immigrant in the South. (Nashville, Tenn.: 
The Cokesbury Press. 1924. Pp. 57.) 


Famcuiip, H. P. Immigration: a world movement and its American 
significance. Revised edition. (New York: Macmillan. 1925. 
Pp. xi, 520.) 


Happvon, A. C. Races of man and their distribution. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1925. Pp. viii, 201. - $2.50.) ` l 


Huntineron, E. and Cusuine, S. W. Principles of human geography. 
Third edition revised. (New York: J. Wiley & Sons, Inc. 1924. Pp. 
xviii, 480. $8.) 


Narain, B. The population of India: a comparative study. (Lahore, 
India: Ramakrishna & Sons. 1925. Pp. v, 215. Rs. 4.) 


Ricnmonp, M. E. and Harz, F. S. Child marriages. (New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation. 1925. Pp. 159. $1.50.) 


Sarrorp, V. Immigration problems. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
1925. $2.50.) 


The trend of population. Papers and proceedings, eighteenth annual meet- 
ing of the American Sociological Society, held at Washington, D. C., 
December 26-29, 1928. Vol. 18. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 
1924. Pp. vi, 289.) 
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Social Problems and Reforms 
NEW BOOKS 


Axuprwor, H.R. The national housing manual: a guide to national housing 
policy and administration. (London: National Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Council. 1928. Pp. v, 526.) 


Baman, L. T. Prohibition: modification of the Volstead law. (New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co. 1925. $2.40.) 

Darrow, C. and Houmes, J. H. Resolved: that the United States continue 
the policy of prohibition as defined in the Eighteenth Amendment. A 
debate. (New York: League for Public Discussion, 500 Fifth Ave. 
1924. Pp. 68.) 

Fryer, D. Vocational self-guidance: planning your life work. (Philadel. 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1925. Pp. xvii, 885. $8.) . 


Hartman, E. T. Building lines. Bull. no. 17. (Boston: Mass. Federa- 
tion of Planning Boards, 87 State House. 1925. Pp. 19.) 


Jawes, G. M. Who should have wealth and other papers. (Milwaukee: 
Morehouse Pub. Co. 1925. Pp. ix, 170. $1.50.) 


Sims, N. Le R. Society and its surplus: a study in social evolution. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1924. Pp. xii, 581.) 


Surra, H. L. The economic laws of art production. (New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press. 1924. Pp. 246. $2.) 


Spencer, A. G. ` Women’s share in social culture. Second edition. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1925. Pp. xxxi, 418. $2.50.) ; 


Waieut, J. Selected readings in municipal problems. (Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 1925. Pp. xviii, 961. $4.00.) 

A book of selected readings. Of special economic interest are . the 
readings on the housing problem (pp. 782-756); poor relief (pp. 757- 
789); municipal street lighting (pp. 808-828); street railways (pp. 
824-844); public utility regulation (pp. 845-860); municipal ownership 
(pp. 861-881); the city’s expenditures (pp. 904-983). 


Bibliography of industrial hygiene. No. 8. (Geneva: International Labor 
Office. 1924. Pp. 48.) 

Child dependency in the District of Columbia. Children’s Bureau no. 140. 

_ (Washington: U. S. Dept. of Labor. 1926.) 


Housing shortages in Pennsylvania indicated by a survey of 106 cities, 
towns and boroughs. (Philadelphia: Pa. Housing and Town Planning 
Assoc. 1924.) 

The housing situation in the United States. Studies and reports, series G, 
no. 2. (Geneva: International Labor Office. 1925. Pp. 52. 20c.) 


Legal status of women in Canada. (Ottawa: Dept. of Labour. 1924. Pp. 
81.) 
Extracts from dominion and provincial laws relating to naturalization, 
franchise, crime, marriage, divorce, property, devolution of estates, 
mothers and children, employment and other subjects. 


Michigan State Welfare Commission, twenty-seventh biennial report, 1988- 
1924. (Lansing, Mich.: ‘State Welfare Commission. 1925. Pp. 74.) 
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The National Civic Federation meeting in memory of Mr. August Belmont 
and Mr. Samuel Gompers, New York, December 80, 1924. (New York: 
National Civic Fed., 1 Madison Ave. 1925. Pp. 88.) 


New methods of house construction. Three interim reports of Committee 
on Housing. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1925. 18.) 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work. (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1924. Pp. viii, 652. $3.) ` 

These proceedings consist of the various papers presented either at 
the general sessions or the section meetings of the conference. In this 
particular number most of the papers are arranged under the following 
divisions: Children, Delinquents and ‘corrections, Health, The family, 
‘Industrial and economic problems, Neighborhood and community life, 
Mental hygiene, Orgdnization of social forces, Public officials and admin- 
istration, and The immigrant. 

The great majority of the papers were, as is usual, concerned with 
the practical phases of some particular problem. The general subject- 
matter did not differ materially from that handled at previous meetings. 
However, a healthful emphasis was given to the changing ideals in in- 
dustry, psychiatric social work, the problems of the negro and methods 
of child care. On the other hand the discussion of crime and its treat- 
ment was far from adequate. 

Leading social workers from all over the country contributed to the 
program. In addition to these, there were a number of speakers, special- 
ists on particular subjects, who added the value of their unique ex- 
perience in some social service or public welfare field. 

Grorar B. Manaoxp. 

- Technical education and the metal trades industries. Summary report 
of an investigation. (New York: National Industrial Conference Board. 
1925. Pp. 10.) i ' 

Technical education and the textile industry. Summary report of an in- 


vestigation, (New York: National Industrial Conference Board. 1925. 
Pp. 18.) 


Insurance and Pensions 
NEW BOOKS 


Unemployment Relief in Great Britain. By Frum Morrer. Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx prize essays in economics. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. 1924. Pp. xviii, 208. $2.00.) 

Mr. Morley has written an unusually interesting book on what is 
commonly considered a dry and technical subject. Beginning with the 
National System of Labor Exchanges organized in 1910 to serve as 
‘a base for a compulsory state system of unemployment insurance, he 
traces the story of the government insurance scheme with a deft hand. 

First, the tentative step of seven insured trades in the law of 1911, 
then the addition of the munition workers in 1916, and finally the 
extension of the act in 1920 to practically all manual, industrial 
workers. Before this last extension of the insurance system, the 
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government had begun, in 1918, to give “out-of-work donations” to 
both civilians and ex-soldiers; and after 1920 the insurance law was 
amended again and again to permit the payment of benefits without 
contributions (uncovenanted benefits). So that the story ends with 
a system that is insurance in theory; but doles in fact. Even as a 
system of doles, however, it proved quite inadequate, and had to be 
supported by poor relief in every part of the country. 
This experience, the author contends, proves that state manage 
ment of unemployment insurance has been found wanting, but not 
the device of unemployment insurance itself. The burdening of the 
labor exchanges with the work of administering the insurance system 
is severely criticized, because it retarded the development of placement 
work; and the book ends with an argument for unemployment insur- 
ance by industry rather than by the state. The principle of’ com- 
pulsion is necessary, Mr. Morley believes, but its use by the state has 
proved inefficient and impractical. It should be used by each industry 
on the people engaged in it. 
While this conclusion is in line with nievdilings opinion among stu- 
dents of the subject, it can hardly be said that Mr. Morley has proved 
his case. Had the industries themselves administered unemployment 
` insurance in England, the funds would have proved insufficient to sup- 
port the millions that were unemployed for long periods, just the same 
as they were under state administration. It is hardly fair to blame 
the insurance system for running up deficiencies when it was made to 
pay benefits to people who had not been insured. The only just 
criticism is that the government combined its payment of doles with 
the insurance; but this is not at all inevitable, and it is entirely possible 

_ for the government to keep its doles and donations completely separate 
from its insurance. Had this been done, and had payments been 
limited to those who were insured, it is not at all improbable that the 
state system could have been maintained in solvency. 

Although condemning state unemployment insurance, the author is 
strongly in favor of state management of the labor exchanges. In so 
far as these have failed in,Great Britain he blames the failure on the 
burden of insurance work that was imposed on them. But the United: 
States Employment Service failed far more ignominiously without 
any such burden. The state has its part to play in conducting em- 
ployment offices, but this has been overemphasized, just the same as. 
with unemployment insurance. Much of the work of connecting 
workers with jobs we shall do better by encouraging the industries 
themselves to do, exactly as with unemployment insurance. And the 
state will. probably have important duties to perform in connection 

x with both unemployment: ir insurance and the labor exchanges. ` 
Toledo, O. Wim M. Lrserson. - 
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NEW BOOKS 


Canı, J. C. and Jonzs, B. Negligence and compensation cases annotated, 
with pleadings and forms. Vol. 28. (Chicago: Callaghan and Com- 
pany. 1924. Pp. xlvi, 1055.) 


Lams, W. H. Life insurance buyers guide. (Birmingham, Ala.: A. H. 
Cather Pub. 1924. Pp. 76.) 


Lane, L. Die deutsche Krankenversicherung. (M. Gladbach: Volks- 
vereins-Verlag. 1925. Pp. 47.) 


Manes, A. Versicherungs-Lexikon. Second edition. (Berniin: E. S. 
Mittler & Sohn. 1924. Pp. 1526. Gm. 50.) 

The first edition of Dr. Manes’ insurance encyclopedia was published 
in 1909, and a supplement in 1918, The present issue is dedicated to the 
Dentscher Verein für Versicherungs-Wissenschaft on the occasion of its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. The encyclopedia has been completely re- 
vised with the help of forty-five coöperating experts, among whom both 
Germany and other countries are represented. It is stated in the pre- 
face that there is still no insurance encyclopedia in any language other 
than German—a fact in which the student of insurance in the United 
States finds little satisfaction. 

The organization of the material is such that reference is convenient. 

` The important insurance subjects appear to be treated at sufficient length 
to give a clear idea of their general nature without sacrificing conciseness. 
Each article includes references to the literature of the subject. It is 
impossible accurately to evaluate this volume without having made con- 
siderable practical use of it, but it appears to be an extremely useful 
addition to the literature of insurance, as were the earlier issues. Natur- 
ally, its emphasis is on German practices and literature, but other coun- 
tries are not, by any means, neglected. Any library proféssing to cover 
the more important phases of insurance should include this work. 


R. H. B. 


- MicnrrsacueR, G. F. and Niar, T. M. Workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance, including employers’ liability insurance. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1925. Pp. xi, 508. 


Trenzrry, C. F. The origin and early history of insurance, including the 
contract of bottomry. (London: King. 1925. 15s.) 


Vararen, V. N. Farmers’ mutual fire insurance in the United States. 
(Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1924. Pp. ix, 186. $1.90.) 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, nineteenth 
annual report of the President and of the Treasurer, 1924. (New York: 
Carnegie Foundation, 522 Fifth Ave. 1924. Pp. 286.) 

Several pages on industrial pension plans. Old age pension laws of 
Pennsylvania, Montana, and Nevada are analyzed in tabular form. 


Casualty Actuarial Society, index to proceedings, vols. I to X inclusive. 
1925 year book. (New York: Casualty Actuarial Society, 88 Liberty 
St. 1925. Pp. 108; 40.) 


Fire insurance laws, tazes and fees. Twenty-fourth annual edition, re- 
vised to September 1, 1924. (Chicago: The Spectator Co. 1924. Pp. 
614.) 
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National health insurance. Approved societies regulations, 1294. Minutes 
of evidence on the Royal Commission on National Health Insurance, 
published in daily parts. Appendiz to minutes of evidence: part I, State- 
ments prepared by certain government departments. (London: H. M. 
Stationery Office. 1925.) : 


An outline of the standard policy. (New York: Insurance Institute of 
America. 1924. Pp. 9.) 


Proceedings of the eighteenth annual meeting of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, New York, December, 1984. (New York: Assoc. 
of Life Insurance Presidents, 165 Broadway. 1925. Pp. 218.) 


Uniform medical provisions for workmen’s compensation acts in the United 
States. Special report no. 31. (New York: National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., 247 Park Ave. 1925. Pp. 28.) 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 
` NEW BOOKS 


Buzr, M. Social struggles and socialist forerunners. Trans. by H. J. 
STENNING and revised by the author. (Boston: Small, Maynard. 1925. 
Pp. 224. $2.) 3 i 

Fay, C. R. Coöperation at home and abroad. (London: P. S. King & 
Son. ' 1925. 15s.) i 


Henpurson, F. The case for socialism. (London: Independent Labour 
Party, Publication Dept. 1925. 1s.) 


Kuen, F. N. The law relating to public service undertakings. (London: 
King. 1925. Pp. 820. 15s.) 


Lawrey, F. E. Socialism and railways. (London: I. L. P. Publication 
Dept. 1925. 6d.) 


Morrer, F. Unemployment relief in Great Britain; a study in state 
socialism. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1924. Pp. xiii, 208.) 


Rarroport, A. S. Dictionary of socialism. (London: Fisher Unwin. 
1925. 158.) 


Stnosew, G. Der Krieg und die Krise des Sosialismus. (Vienna: Verlag 
f. Literatur u. Politik. 1924. Pp. 668.) 


Somsart, W. Der proletarische, Sozialismus: “Marxismus.” Tenth, re- 
vised edition of Sozialismus und sociale Bewegung. Two vols. (Jena: 
Verlag von Gustav Fischer. 1924. Pp. xii, 500; xii, 586.) 


Wavtens, A. Evolution du marzisme. (Brussels: L’Eglantine. 1924. 
Pp. 127.) 


CoGperation in foreign countries. Letter from the chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 202.) 
Contains chapters on consumers’, agricultural, and credit codperative 
societies, and codperative banks. Investigation was made by Huston 
Thompson, chairman of the commission, and Dr. William Notz. 


Coéperative organisations. International labour directory, 1925: part VI. 
(Geneva: International Labor Office. 1925. Pp. 94.) 
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Statistics and Its Methods 


Elements of Statistics. By Frepznics C. Kentr. (New York: The 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1924. Pp. xi, 178. $2.00.) 

Elements of Business Statistics. By Roserr Rıtorr. (New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. 1924. Pp. xx, 549. $4.00.) ~ 

Statistical Method. By Harzy Jerome. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1924. Pp. xxiv, 395.) 

Statistical Methods Applied to Economics and Business. By FREDERICK 
C. Mirus. (New York: Henry Holt & Company. 1924. Pp. 
xvi, 604.- $8.60.). 

It has come to be generally accepted that cycles exist in almost 

everything under the sun, and apparently the writing of books on . 
statistical method is no exception to the rule. Presumably, 1924 can 
be considered a year at the crest of such a cycle wave, for it signalled . 
the appearance of at least four new texts on elementary statistical 
method. All of these books cover somewhat the same field, and are 
_ written for students who are not trained in advanced mathematics. 
All of the books evidence careful thinking on the part of the authors, 
are readable and clear in their explanations, and are aa in 
good form. 

The text by Professor Frederick C. Kent differs fone. the other 
three in being extremely brief, for it contains only 134 pages, aside 
from the preliminary matter and the appendix. An appreciable pro- 
portion of this limited space is occupied with a series of class exercises. 
It goes without saying, therefore, that the descriptive material has 

“necessarily been reduced to a minimum. One distinctive feature of 
this book is the emphasis laid upon the idea that statistics are always 
comparative. The explanations given of the ways of performing 
statistical operations are, in general, extremely clear. The philosophy 
underlying the operations is, however, touched upon much more 
lightly. A chapter which is seldom found in elementary texts of such 
brevity is one on the normal frequency curve. The discussion is un- 
usually lucid, and should be valuable to instructors anxious to present 
this topic in the simplest possible form. The mechanics of comput- 
ing regression curves and the Pearson coefficient of correlation are 
set forth in most commendable form. Tables showing powers and 
roots and giving the area and ordinate in terms of abscissa, appear in 
the appendix. Citations of authority and references to other works 
are limited in-number. 


In the last mentioned respect, the text by Professor Riegel is 
strikingly different, for it gives a very complete bibliography in con- 
nection with each chapter, besides referring to authorities frequently ~ 
in footnotes. Since this book is written primarily for persons in- 
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terested in business statistics, the illustrations of various statistical 
processes are practically all taken from the business field. While 
_statistical method is essentially the same no matter to what field it 
is applied, the type-of illustrations used will doubtless make the book 
more popular with students of business. Of the four texts compared, 
this is the most readable. It gives a good discussion of the reasons 
for the existence of statistics, deals at considerable length with the 
collection of statistical facts and the selection and definition of statis- 
tical units, and also stresses that very important field, tabulation. 
The subject of graphic presentation is emphasized and set forth in a 
. form especially useful for actual or prospective business executives. 
An unusual feature of the book is that the author contrasts the merits 
of graphics from the artistic, scientific, and advertising standpoints. 
The treatment of sampling, of ratios, of the characteristics of types 
such as the arithmetic average, the mode, or the median, and of the 
methods used in computing standard deviations and measures of 
skewness, and in deriving trends and dealing with seasonals, are reason- 
. ably complete. The discussion of the elimination of seasonal varia- 

tions would be strengthened if the author explained that seasonals 
tend to change, and that such changes must be recognized if, the 
eliminating process is to be a success, His discussion of the correla- ` 
tion of historical variables is very good. The chapters on index num- 
bers are highly instructive and well written. In the appendix, he 
includes not only the usual tables of squares, square roots, and 
logarithms, but also a brief discussion of what logarithms are and 
their application in the construction of the slide rule. The book is 
one that is to be especially commended to the student who has not a 
leaning toward mathematics, but who is interested primarily in being 
able to compile and interpret ‘statistics of business. 


The work put forth by Professor Jerome covers much the same 
ground as that included in the last mentioned text, but its tone is 
quite different. It is distinctly a college text and is devoted to no 
‘particular field of applied statistics. It is strong on organization 
and in accuracy of statements. Its typography is so arranged as 
to bring out effectively the points of importance, and, since the out- 
line of each chapter stands out in extremely definite form, it is a book | 
which it is easy for the student to summarize before examinations. 
It is printed on good paper, and the charts are easy to understand 
becatise they are so completely labelled. Since it contains only about 
two thirds as many pages as Riegel’s text, it necessarily deals with 
many topics in briefer form, leaving more to be filled in by the teacher. 
It is the strongest of the four texts in its treatment of the subject of 
tabulation. Graphic presentation is emphasized, and the principles 
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involved are clearly set forth. Like Kent’s book, it contains a good 
‘chapter on the theory of probability and error. Index numbers are 
treated at considerable length, and there is a chapter on seasonal 
fluctuations and long-time trends, in which the Harvard link-relative 
method for eliminating seasonals is explained in detail. Chapters of 
the book are also devoted to a discussion of current business barometers 
and of periodic secondary sources. An extensive bibliography ap- 
pears in the appendix, as well as numerous references at the close of 
each chapter. . The appendix in addition contains a considerable 
-amount of data for use in laboratory exercises suggested in the text, 
and presents a brief guide to lettering, and a list of formulas, as 
well as the usual tables of squares, square roots, and logarithms. The 
laboratory exercises are more complete than in the other texts. There 
is also evidence that unusual care has been taken to make definitions 
accurate and to set forth clearly the philosphy underlying the 
methods involved.. This book tends to treat all fields of elementary 
statistics with somewhat equal emphasis. 


The last of the four texts under discussion is that of Frederick C. 
Mills on Statistical Methods. Unlike the authors of the three texts 
just discussed, Professor Mills does not believe that the statistical 
student should have the simple mathematical ideas which are admin- 
istered to him too heavily sugar-coated. He begins by showing the 
relation of statistical methods to problems of economics in business, 
which at first leads one to believe that the book is intended for the 
entrepreneur, but this illusion is dispelled when one begins the second 
chapter, for- here the student is introduced to that bête notre of the 
business man, the mathematical form of expression, including the sim- 
ple types of equations which are utilizable for graphic processes. The 
principles of logarithms and the use of logarithmic curves for graphic 
purposes are also clearly explained. A commendable feature of the 
book is ‘that it presents the standard rules for graphic presentation, 
as decided upon by the Joint Committee on Standards for Graphics. 

Professor Mills’ book scarcely touches upon several important sub- 
jects, among which are the collection of data, the definition of units, 
and tabulation. Emphasis is laid upon the methods used in the anal- 
ysis of frequency distributions. The discussion of price index num- 
bers is extremely good, and the chapters on the measurement of trend 
and of seasonal fluctuations are well set forth. The treatment of 
correlation is somewhat more technical than that found in the other 
volumes under consideration, for it goes much further into the sub- 
ject-—covering not only non-linear correlation, but also multiple and 
partial correlation. The normal curve of error is also well dis- 
cussed, as is the problem of sampling and the method of least squares. 
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The book contains a considerable number of references throughout, 
a sizable bibliography at the back, and a glossary of symbols. The 
usual mathematical tables are appended. This is a text that will ap- 
peal to the man who is not trained in higher mathematics, but who has 
a mathematical turn of mind and likes to think in terms of symbols. 
It is a book for the analytical student, and not for the man engaged 
in the collection of data. The outline of the book is clear, the typo- 
graphy good, and it is well bound. 

All of the four texts are clearly the work of men competent to 
deal with.the subjects treated. Each has its own merits, and the 
appeal of any one of the books to students and teachers of statistics 
will be gauged by the particular interests and by the individual tem- 
peraments of the users. 


Wittrorp I. Kina. 


Graphic Statistics in Management. By Wriitiam Henry Smita. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1924. Pp. 860. 
$4.00.) : 

The pudpose of this book is three-fold (preface): to cover (1) “the 
_ principles of graphic practice”; (2) “the principles of statistical 
activity”; and (8) “both statistical and graphic practices........ 
as they apply to/the different phases of business or the individual 
business.” The book is arranged in four parts, I Statistics, II Chart 
construction, III General statistics, and IV Graphic application of 
statistics. Tested in terms of what is undoubtedly the author’s real 
interest and is his special fitness for the task, as revealed by the book 
and not the preface, it is a satisfactory accomplishment and can be 
criticized only in minor detail. Since the standardization of graphic 
practices has not yet been completed and there are differences of 
opinion as to details among competent authorities it is not worth while 
' for a reviewer to air such differences. For if they existed in abundance 
in this book, as they do not, after all it depends on the point of view. 

Let it be said at once to the author’s credit that he has covered 
the subject without using 800 pages of printers’ materials and without 
exhausting the reader’s patience. 

The four main subdivisions of the book treat, broadly speaking, of 
(I) elementary statistical methods: collection of material, tabulation 
and averages; (II) principles of graphic construction; (III) the busi- 
ness cycle and time series dealing with the business cycle; and (IV) 
the application of graphic statistics to control problems in the in- 
dividual business. Had the author confined his efforts to parts I 
and IV he would have justified the title of the book and have attained 
a moderately high degree of success. The discussion of pictorial and 
circle charts and bar charts is brief, to the point and generally very 
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satisfactory. There is one exception: the discussion of frequency bar 
charts has wholly misconceived the nature of the frequency distribu- 
tion and figure 26 on page 45 is not a frequency distribution. This 
same misconception reappears on page 59 in the chapter on curve or 
line charts where the author illustrates the frequency distribution 
with a time series (telephone calls by hours of the day). Minor 
objections to this latter chapter involve (1) the entirely correct de- 


mand for the zero of the vertical scale of a historical graph accom-- 


panied by a graph of rise in cost of living (p. 51) with a vertical scale 
of per cent increase beginning with zero and showing a curve of rise 
in the cost of living 1914 to 1920 running from 0 to 110. The correct 
visual presentation undoubtedly requires the 100 per cent of scale 
below this zero line. On page 58 of this chapter a cumulative curve 
is incorrectly plotted in ten points out of twelve (a matter of careless- 
ness, no doubt), and the curve does not begin with zero but rather 
with the amount cumulated at the end of the first month (a matter 
of mistaken principle). f 

The chapter on ratio charts'is excellent so far as concerns the 
charting and the illustrations, and on page 75 is reproduced an ideal 
` illustration of a ratio chart drawn by one who knew nothing about 
the subject. This chart is replotted correctly, but the scale on the 
redrawn chart includes a zero magnitude! This sort of misconception 
is clearly apparent in the introduction to the chapter. In his attempt 
to lay a proper mathematical foundation for his ratio charts the 
author has apparently touched upon unfamiliar ground. One quota- 
tion gives point to this statement: “It is a mathematical fact (?) 
that the difference between the logarithms of two numbers is the ratio 
between these two numbers.” ‘The six-page chapter on the Z-chart is 
a very good one. 

Map charts, chapter 9, is the poorest in this section of the book. 
It bears evidence of the shears and the paste-bottle. Almost one third 
‘of the chapter is devoted to description and illustrations taken from 
a correspondence course discussion of maps and it includes, along 


with some material on statistical maps, a great deal that has nothing 


to do with statistics. 

Part two is closed with a section on flow charts—organization and 
routing charts—and is brief but satisfactory. While this subject is 
really not a part of statistical graphics, it must necessarily be in 
any book on the subject. 

Part four of the book is closely special with the part just dis- 
cussed and should represent, with the latter, the very heart of the 
book for the business man, for it deals with practical applications of 
the various kinds of graphs. Chapters on charts for the executive, 
production control, purchasing, sales, market analysis, etc., are in- 
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cluded. The illustrations are mostly taken from previously published 
sources and either measure up to the standards set in part two or are 
easily adjustable to those standards. This is undoubtedly one of 
the most valuable parts of the book. 

Part three is principally a catalog, with brief discussion, of the 
available series for use in studying the general business situation. Its 
only connection with graphics lies in the fairly consistent practice of 

‘showing graphs of the series listed. This entire part seems, how- 
ever, to be rather an essay on the business cycle. Its first chapter, 
on fundamental statistics, is a thin and fragmentary list of items on 
happenings in the various phases of the cycle and it has a decided 
“scissors and paste” flavor. The second chapter of this part is en- 
titled index numbers but contains nothing of value on the subject 
outside of a catalog of currently published indexes. 

There remains for consideration part one,—an intr oductory chapter, 
eight pages on statistical data (collection of material), and eight on 
statistical presentation (tabulation and averages). Chapter three 
for instance expounds, in one-half page, five statistical laws “of a 
mathematical nature (that) will help the business man in formulating 
the statistical plan”! Space does not permit giving them all, but 
here are two samples: “3. The Law of the Probability of Error.— 
The probability of error decreases as the number of items chosen at 
random increase.” “5. Accuracy.—The more exact the statistical 
computation the more exact the result.” 

The motive of the author. in including this section of the book is 
apparently the too common error of attempting to dress up the subject- 
matter with a formal appearance of erudition, but the author has done 
his book irreparable injury by trying to write on something that he 
very clearly is not prepared to discuss. The slight and unsatisfactory 
discussion of the subject-matter of part one cannot but do more harm 
than good, for it does not succeed in clarifying the subject. The 
author has done a creditable work on graphic presentation and it is 
regrettable that he did not confine his efforts to this topic. 

i Braucs D. Mupeerr. 

University of Minait 
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The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of articles in Italian 
periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles in Danish, Dutch, and 
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Theory 
(Abstracts by Morris A, Copeland) 


Asmer, W.J. 4 retrospect of free-trade doctrine. Econ. Jour., Dec., 1924. Pp. 
89. Notes nine premises of this body of theory in nineteenth century a and 
the qualification which must be attached to them today. 


, Canven, T. N. The inoidence of costs, Econ. Jour, Dec, 1924. Pp. 18. Dis- 
cusses how under competition an equal increase for all units of product in any 
item of cost such as taxes, freight, wages, etc, tends to come more out of pro- 
ducer’s than consumer’s surplus, if demand is more elastic than supply, and con- 
versely. ‘Regulated and unregulated monopoly are also considered. 


Dex Veccaw, G. L'opera di Alfredo Marshall, Giom. d. Econ., Dec. 1924. Pp. 4. 


EDOEWORTH, F. Y.. The revised dootrino of marginal social product. Econ. Jour., 
- March, 1925. Pp. 10. Finds “that the main outcome of the theory, the blow 
given to the abstract doctrine of laissez fairé, is not much affected” by revision. 


Epstern, R. C. Industrial profits in 1917. Quart. Jour. Econ., Feb., 1925. Pp, 26. 
Finds little tendency in 1917 for rates of earnings in different industries to a 
level, and a smaller tendency still as between enterprises in any one industry (the 
firms usually earning less than the average rate for the industry). 


` Ferre, F. A. The economists and the public. Am. Econ. Rey. March, 1928. Pp. 
14. In spite of the jealousy of scientific authority on the part of various special 
interests, economics must have a large part in guiding our social development. 


Fosrer, W. T. and Caronrnas, W. Why not do away with profite? Harvard Bus. 
. Rev, Jan. 1925. Pp. 10. Since the costs of competitive persuasion and the 
risks of changing demand are chiefly due to the consumer’s “freedom of choice,” 
profits cannot be “largely eliminated” without eliminating this “freedom of 
choice.” 


Guszsen, M. G. Meaning of publio utility. Jour. Land and Pub. Util. Econ., 
April, 1925. Pp. 18. To understand this institution involves studying “the 
rights and duties which compose it”; hence the public. interests which these con- 
serve; hence the process of their social evolution. 


Geawam, F. D. Some fallacies in the interpretation of social cost. A reply. 
Quart. Jour. Econ., Feb., 1925. Pp. 7. Distinguishes his own argument from 
Pigou’s on grounds of international immobility of labor and capital. 


Hansen, A. H. Factors affecting the trend of real wages. Am. Econ. Rev. 
March, 1925. Pp. 16, The trend reflects the increase in the marginal (which 
is less than the average) product of labor (allowance being made for including 
producer’s goods in measures of total production). Cyclical fluctuations in real 
wage rates are produced by the lagging adjustment of wages to price changes 
and by the higher marginal product of labor during unemployment. 


B. Weltwirtschaftsrecht. Ein Beitrag zur sozialikonomisoh-vdlkerrecht- 
lichen Begriffsbildung. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Oct, 1924. Pp. 16. 


Kuywzs, J. M. Bibliographical list of the writings of Alfred Marshall, Econ. Je our. 
Dec, 1924. Pp. 11. Including “Marshall’s occasional writings and lectures, as 
well as his published books, which are extant in print, and have some permanent 
interest.......... only a few items of minor Importance being omitted.” 


Kx, F. H. On decreasing cost and comparative coet.. A rejoinder. Quart. 
Jour, Econ, Feb., 1925. ‘Pp. 8. “Until a plausible example is brought forward, 
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the category of decreasing cost under stable competition remains an ‘empty 
economic box.’ ” 


Lær, V. P. Government price fixing. Southwestern Pol, and Soc. Sci. aes Sept., 
1924, Pp. 21. Discusses its purposes, methods, and bases. : 


Lona, A. and P. S. Maffeo Pantaleoni: obituary note. Econ. Jour., Dec, 1924. 
Pp. 8. 

Mrssrwa, I. La teoria degli accumuli esposta in modo elementare, Giorn. d. Econ., 
Feb., 1925. Pp. 8. . ` 


Mevses, W. GC. P. Benige aanteekeningen betref onde. oorzaken en gefolgen van 
kapitaal-export. De Econ. (Dutch), Feb, 1925. “Pp. 22. A discussion of the 
causes and results of the flow of capital from one country to another. ‘ 


Mrrenet, W. C. . Quantitative analysis in economio theory. Am. Econ. Rev., March, 
1925, Pp. 12. The increase of statistical data, the improvement of statistical 
technique, and the endowment of social research are enabling a larger use of 

‘ quantitative analysis. Because of the difference between the conception of. 
nature borrowed by qualitative theory from Newtonian mechanics and the statis- 
tical conception of nature, quantitative theorists usually find it necessary to 
formulate problems in a way different from that adopted by qualitative theorists, 
making the treatment of behavior more objective, emphasizing the importance 
of institutions, and promoting the development of an experimental technique. 


Mouxrrsre, R. Borderlands of economics. Indian Jour. Econ., Oct, 1924. Pp. 18. 
Discusses the bearings of various developments in physiology, psychology, 
psychiatry, social psychology, sociology, political science, law, and philosophy on 
“the humanization of economics.” 


Rice, U. Maffeo Pantaleont. Rif. Soc, Nov.-Dec., 1924. Pp. 5. 


SaxorsKi, A.M. Price making and price stability. Harvard Bus..Rev., Jan., “1928. 
Pp. 6. Finds “follow the leader” policy and inelastic demand chief sources of 
price stability, where the market is not organized into an exchange. 


Satz, A. Der Sinn der kapitalistischen Wirtechafteordnung. Archiv f. Sozlalwis. 
u. Sozialpolitik, Oct., 1924. Pp. 46. 


Scuonretp, L. Ueber Joseph Schumpeters Lösung des Gkonomischen Zurechwungs~ 
problems. Zeitschr. f. Volkswirtsch. u. Sozialpolitik, 7-9 Heft, IV Band. Pp. 46. 
A criticism of Schumpeter’s static formulation of the price problem as an un- 
real oversimplification, preliminary to a constructive theory. i 


Srunrmax, I. I, Commons “Legal Foundations of Capitalism” Quart. Jour. 
Econ„ Feb., 1925. Pp. 18. Thinks it “improbable that the realm of law will 
provide a basis for the radical reconstruction of economic theory” and “more: 
Ifkely that the course of legal development will be effectively influenced by the 
labors of economists.” 


Sinna J.C. Economic theorists among the servants of John Company (1766-1806). 
Econ. Jour. March, 1925. Pp. 12. The officers of this Bengal company had 
“fairly accurate ideas about bimetallisn and Gresham’s law. Some........ 
appear to have also realized the possibility of a concurrent circulation of gold 
and silver on the principle of limitation of supply.” 


Suromren, S. H. Competitive exchange as a method of interesting workmen in 
output and costa. Am. Econ. Rev. Supplement, March, 1925. Pp. 9. Free com- 
petition in the labor market tends to promote increased output and decreased 
cost only in so far as performance can be accurately measured—the striking and 
numerous failures of these incentives will compel economic theory to investigate 
other types of ‘incentives. 


Smarr, A. W. Soctology of profits. Am. Jour. Sociol, Jan., 1928. Pp. 18, 
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Thinks the institution of profit should be “patched” so as to make i a “fair 
compensation for function actually performed.” 


Seman, F. P. G; Proudhon o la Francia prima del 1848. Riv. Internaz., Feb. 
1925, Pp, 86. The opinions and doctrines of Proudhon as related to the ge- 
quence of events in France preceding his writing. 


Vesen, T. Economic theory in the caloulable future. Am. Econ. Rev. Supple- 
ment, March, 1925. Pp..8. Expects economics to employ more mechanistic and 
‘evolutionary concepts, to pay rather more “attention to precise objective measure- 
ments,” to be more monographic, with more of “special pleading” particularly 
on behalf of the current system of “absentee ownership and business enterprise.” 


Vuree, J. Objective tests: of competitive price applied to the coment industry. 
Jour, Pol. Econ, Feb, 1925. Pp. 5. Emphasizes (1) quick responsiveness to 

' changes in supply and demand, (2) “close relationship” between geographical 
differentials and freight rates, and (8) no differentials in f. o. b. mill prices ac- 
cording to location of purchaser, where industry is concentrated in a few localities. 
Suggests that Willis’ and Byers’ facts refute their findings. 


Warsunron, C., The personal distribution of wealth and income. Indian Jour. 
Econ., Oct., 1924 Pp. 11. “Personal distribution of income depends on three 
factors: (1) the distribution of the value procceds of industry among the factors 
of production, (2) property institutions, and: (8) the existing secondary dis- 
tribution,” which takes place through the family, the state, and gifts, gambling, 
force and fraud. 


Wars, H. P. The problem of a competitive price. Am. Econ, Rev. Supplement, 
March, 1925. Pp. 6. “What is needed is the establishment of a code of principles 
by which to recognize competitive prices under certain varying types of business 
environment,” 


Youxa, A. A. “The Trend of Economios.” Quart. Jour. Econ., Feb., 1935. Pp. 
29. 


Economic History (United States) 
(Abstracts by Amelia C. Ford) 


Anaztons, R. La situazione eoonomica degli Stalt Uniti di America al principio 
del 1926. Riv. di Pol. Econ., Jan. 1925. Pp. 7. : 


Baver, O. H. Annals of a country tradesman. Wis. Mag. History, March, 1925. 
Pp. 7. Reminiscences concerning a Wisconsin shoe-maker who, after the coming 
of factory boots and shoes, changed his shop to a general store. 


Brooxs, A. H. The value of Alaska. Geog, Rev., Jan., 1925.’ Pp. 26. A survey 
of Alaska’s resources under the following headings: fur-trade, agriculture, rein- 
deer pasture, timber, fisheries, gold and copper mining, and sources of power. 
“On the basis of comparison with Finland we may look forward to the time when 
Alaska will eventually support a population of ten million people.” Pictures, 
tables, maps. 


Garnes, F. P. ‘The southern plantation: a study in the development | and the as- 
` quraoy of a tradition. Columbia University Studies in English and Comparative 
Literature. 


Gawoz, J. T. History of the Oregon and California Railroad. Oregon Hist. Soc. 
Quart., Sept., 1924. Pp. 48. Traces the financing and construction of this rail- 
road for the half century before it was merged with the Southern Pacific system. 
Continued in the December number. 


Gua, F. B. Oregon’s first railway. Oregon Hist. Soc. Quart., Sept, 1024. Pp. 
65. A detailled history of the development of commerce up the Columbia river 
from 1851 on. Illustrated. 
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Hicxs, J. D. The People’s parts i PAR A “Minn; Hist. ‘Bull, Nov., 1924 
Pp. 80. Narrates the grievances ‘of the Minnesita oe in the 80's and 90's, 
and their political efforts to secure redress: 


McGrane, R.C. Ohio and the greenback movement. "Mise, Valley’? Éist. Rev.; March, 
1925. Pp. 17. Outlines the adroit efforts of the Democratic leader, Allen G. 
Thurman, to win over to his party the discontented; ‘elements, thus to, secure 
Democratic victory in the state, and possibly the ,presideriey for himself. 


Murr, R. C. The background of populism in Kansas. “ass. Valley Hist. Rev., 
March, 1925. Pp. 21. An overpowering debt, both personal and governmental, 
due to the boom settlement of western Kansas, cand a conviction that these 
troubles were external and man-made, created local; conditions in Kansas that 
became almost intolerable with the fall in prices. >” 


Mouacronn, F. B. William H. Hatch: his great: contribution to agriculture. Mo. 
Hist. Rev., July, 1924. Pp. 4. Sets forth the congressional labors of Mr. Hatch 
between 1878 and 1895 in behalf of bills in aid of agriculture, especially the one 
. establishing agricultural experiment stations in all. the states. 


Onenanr, J. O. Old Fort Oolvitle. Wash. Hist. Quart, Jan, 1925. Pp. 20. 
Relates the founding and activities of Hudson’s Bay Company’s most important 
interior post in the Oregon country,. which carried on the exploitation of the 
fur-trade in the Columbia river region from 1825 to 1871. To be continued. 


Oncurr, W. T. The Minnesota lumberjacks. Minn. ey; March, 1925. Pp. 17. 
A description of the logging business in Minnesota. , 


Panes, D. Horse raising tn colonial New England. Memoir: 54 of Cornell Univ. 
Agri. Exp. Sta. Pp. 55. Traces “the source and increase of New England 
horses, the effects of free range upon them, the beginnings and growth of com- 
mercial horse raising for. the West Indian trade, and its decline after the 
Revolution.” 


Rosearson, I. C. The Ozark region of Tlinois—a regional study in land utilization. 
Jour. of Geog, March, 1925. Pp. 10. An analysis of the use made of this 
section of southern Illinois in regard to crops, pasture, and forest; discusses 
marketing facilities and the decline and recent revival of the orchard industry. 


Series, J. L. An interpretation of Civil War finance. Am. Hist. Rev., Jan. 1925. 
‘Pp. 16. This study brings “together the fiscal statements of the Confederacy 
into a reliable totality,” converts “them into such units of value as to make 
them usable,” points “out by a few comparisons their significance as a measure 
of effort,” and calls “attention to the contrasted effect of thelr incidence in the 
two sections.” - , 


Smura, W. Do P. Physical and economio geography of Oregon. Chapters 2, 8, 
and 4, Commonwealth Rey. Univ. of Oregon, Dec., 1924. Pp. 86. ‘These chapters 
deal with geographic position, geology, and physiographic districts, respectively, 
as a preliminary for the discussion of the economic possibilities of Oregon. i 


Srnevey, T. E. The Oregon mint. Wash. Hist. Quart, Oct, 1924. Pp. 9. Tells 
how the business men of Oregon City set up a mint in 1849, because of. the use 
of gold dust as currency, in order to establish some rule of exchange in Oregon 
on a par with that in operation in Calorie, and to force merchants to offer 
a standard price for the metal. 


Uxan, W. M. Oregon's provisional post office. Wash. Hist: Quart, Oct, 
1924. Pp. 10. ‘A short description of the machinery that put a post office into 
being in Oregon in 1845, on an appropriation of $50, and later the efforts to get 
the national government to establish mail service, urging the trade of the Pacific 
as one reason for having it. 

The automobile industry in Michigan.. Mich. Hist. Mag, July, 1924, Pp. 47. A 
series of sketches of the history of various Detroit automobile manufacturing 
concerns, 
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California’s early transportation and mail service, Calif. Hist. Nugget, Oct., 1924. 


Reminiscences of Joseph H. Boyd. Wash. Hist. Quart., Oct., 1924. Pp. 20. Edited 
by W. S. Lewis. Contains items regarding prices, wages, and frontier conditions 
in general, in the mining camps of Idaho during the 60’s. i 


Sidelights on early Michigan railroads, Mich. Hist. Mag., July, 1924. Pp. 10. A 
series of letters from the archives of the Michigan historical commission, referring 
to tarious matters connected with the railroads; such as taxes, pending legislation, 
requests for passes, etc. 


Economic History (Foreign) 
Amrry, L. S. The economic development of the empire. United Empire, March, 
1925. 
Banrre, A. Desarrollo de algunas indusirias en España desde principio del sigle 
XIX. Rev. Nacional de Econ., año IX, nim. 55. Pp. 16. 


Breson; T. C. I “trasferimento” dei pagamenti tedeschi. Riv. Bancaria, Sept. 
1924. Pp. 14. Difficult problems are involved in the transfer of payments from 
Germany under the Dawes plan. They should be faced- early. 


Bruce, E. Le Future of the Ontario iron deposite, Queen’s Quart, Oct.-Nov.- 
Dec., 1924. 


Cawats, S. La ley de 2 de marzo de 1917 para protección ds la industria. Buamen 
. de los casos y de las causas de su ineficacia. Rev. Nacional de Econ. año IX, núm. 
58, Nov.-Dec., 1924. Pp. 16. 


Corrora D’Awwa, F. Il movimento economico mondiale nel 1984. Riv. di Pol. 
Econ., Feb., 1925. In most of the more important countries, economic conditions 
improved materially in 1924. ` 


Cramarconn, E. The economic position of Great Britain. Bankers’ Mag. (London), 
` Dec., 1924, 


Dunnam, A. L. Chevalier’s plan of 1859; the basis of the new commerctal policy 
of Napoleon ITI. Am. Hist. Rev., Oct., 1924. Pp. 4. Under “Notes and Sugges- 
tions.” 


Fay, C. R. The London corn market at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Am. Econ. Rev., March, 1924, Pp. 8. 7 


Guiow, P. J. The resurrection of Russia. Finan. Rev. Rev. Oct.-Dec., 1924, Pp. 8, 


Gorcozrcnza, A. El aspecto financiero en la reforma constituctonal. Rev. Nacional 
de Econ. año X, núm., 69. 


Gakcoriovu, M. Les changes on Gréce. L’Econ. Franç, Nov., 1924. 
Gunera», C. W. The economics of the Dawes report. Econ. Jour, Dec, 1924. 


Huar, R. B. Die Hibenholzmonopole des 16. Jahrhunderts. Vierteljahrsch. f. Sozial 
und Wirtschafts, 1-2 Heft, XVIII Band, 1924. 


Lacannrra, A. Importanota de la economia italiana, Rev. Nacional de Econ., afio 
IX, nim. 85. Pp. 10. i 


Marrow, J. India as a feld for investors. Finan. Rev. Rev, Oct-Dec, 1924. 
» Pp. 8. 


MARTCHENKO, Le budget sovistique de Vexercice 1924-1926 et la situation générale 
dans le pays. L’Econ. Franç, Jan. 24, 1925, 


Mer, A. La colonisation agricole et le régime foncier au Maroc. Réforme Soc., 
Nov., 1924. 


i Morrana, G. I morti in guerra della provincia di Bologna. Giorn, d, Econ, Sept, 
1924. Pp. 5. 
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Osen, L. Die russisohe Agrarfrage von 1914-1923 mit Suolan Borüoksiohtigung 
der E T lad Sa ad Zeitsch. f. Volkswirts. u Smelt 7-9 Heft, 
IV, Band. Pp. 88. 


Parm, F. C. Mercantiliem as a factor in Richeliou’s pölioy of national interests, 
Pol. Sci. Quart., Dec., 1924. 


Parnvate, T. V. An economic policy for India: boycott of British Empire goods 
Jour. Indian Econ. Soc, March and. June, 1924, 


Pora P. P. The economic life of India.: Sociol. Rev. (London), Oct., 1924, 
The Indian cotton-mill industry. Indian Jour. Econ, Oct., 1924. 


Savary, H. R. La question des réparations ou la ‘mésentente cordiale LES: 
britannique, I. Rev. des Sci. Pol, Oct.-Dec., 1924. ` 


Sumos, 8. Die Entwickelung des Volkseinkommons in Japan in den Jahren 1908 
bis 1919. Archiv f. Sozialwis. u. Sozialpolitik, 58 Band, Heft 1. 


Smronns, F. H. Debts and evacuation. Am. Rev. Rev., Feb., 1925. 


Sura, J., Jr. sane loan shows results. Am. Bankers Assoc. Jour. Dec., 
1924, Pp. 8. 


Tsay, P. La Hongrie après le Traité de Trianon. Rev. d’Econ. Pol, July-Aug., 
1924. 


Vuyres. El Brasil progresa a grandes pasos. Rev. Econ. Argentina, Dec, 1924, 


Worr, J. Doutschlands Konkurrensfadhigheit. De Econ. (Dutch), Nov., 1924. Pp. 
9. The author considers Germany at a decided disadvantage in the economic 
world except in the chemical, optical, and potash industries. 


Youna, O. D. The Dawes reparation plan: its guiding principles and the manner 
of its adoption. Econ. World, Dec. 20, 1928. 


The economic problems of Japan as diagnosed by Japanese financial authorities, 
Econ. World, Dec. 6, 1924. Reprinted from “Mercantile Trust Review of the 
Pacific,” San Francisco, Nov., 15, 1924. 


i 


' Agricultural Economics 
(Abstracts-by A. J. Dadisman) 
Baxre, O. E. The potential supply of wheat. Econ. Geography, March, 1925. Pp. 


88. A consideration of the possible increased wheat production of the various 
countries of the world, together with possible future needs for wheat. 


Benner, C. L. Farm depression and oredit, 1980-81. Jour. Pol. Econ., Feb. 1925. 
Pp. 18. A survey of the reasons for the large indebtedness of farmers and the 
attitude of banks in this. regard. 


Bextoxn, A H. Advertising farm products. N. Dak. Exp. Sta. Bull. 185, Jan, 
1925. Pp. 82. Principles and practices in advertising are discussed and many 
illustrations shown. 


——. Oash and share renting of farms. N. Dak, Exp. Sta. Bull. 171, 
Feb., 1924. Pp. 51. Details of the lease contract are discussed and several forms 
of lease contracts are given. 


Brack, J. D. and Parce, H. B. Ooste and margins in marketing. The Annals, Jan., 
1925. Pp. 17. Different objectives are mentioned, how these objectives apply 
in the marketing of wheat, and a survey of marketing cost studies. 


Borr, J. E. The farmers and the grain trade in the Untied States. Econ. Jour., 
March, 1925. Pp. 15. The economic background and an analysis and inter- 
pretation of the present pooling movement in the United ‘States, with special 
teference to pooling wheat. 
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Bunrynss, O. B. The problem of enacting agricultural legislation. Quart. Jour. 
Univ. N. Dakota, Nov., 1924 Pp. 12. The writer has attempted.to show that 
farmers need a general protective system, and argues in favor of the McNary- 
Haugen bill ` 


Case, H. C. M. and Mosuer, M. L. Increasing farm earnings by the use of simple 
farm accounts. Ill. Exp. Sta. Bull. 252, June, 1924. Pp. 84, Results of keeping 
farm records seven consecutive years on nineteen farms. Tables and charts are 
shown. 


Cuarman, J. M. Codperative marketing finance. ` Pol. Sci. Quart., Dec., 1924 Pp. 
82. Methods of financing ‘codperative associations, with special reference to 
financing the non-stock type of cotperatives. 


Dapusman, A. J. Organization and management of typical West Virginia farms. 


W. Va. Exp. Sta. Bull. 187, Aug., 1924. Pp. 75. A, study of the organization 


and management of the common types of farms of the state. Fifty-four tables. ' 


Exsworrn, R. H. Development and present status of farmers’ codperative business 


organizations. U. S. Dept. Agr. Bull. 1802, Dec., 1924. Pp. 76. A statistical ; 


study of codperatives by states and functions. 


Ester, J. A. Stabilizing agricultural prices. Jour. Pol. Econ., Feb., 1925. Pp. 18. 
An analysis of the chief problems of stabilizing prices of agricultural products. 


. Fay, C. R. The Canadian wheat pools. Econ. Jour., March, 1925. Pp. 4 A. 


brief statement of the recent developments in Canadian wheat pools. 


Forsom, J. C. Farm labor in Massachusetts, 1981. U. S. Dept. Agr. Bull: 1220, 
April, 1924. Pp. 25. A study of ways and means used in obtaining and holding 
farm laborers, kinds of labor, and occupational history. Tables and charts. 


. Gauriey, W. B. Putting idle forest acres to work, Am. Rev. Rev., Feb., 1925. 
Pp. 4.. A plea for utilizing unproductive land for growing forests. 


Grimes, W. E. and others. A study of farm organization in central Kansas.’ U. 
S. Dept. Agr. Bull. 1296, Jan., 1925. Pp. 74. Labor and material requirements 
of farms and relations between crop and livestock enterprises are considered. 


Hawruoane, H. W. and Dixon, H. M. Farm organization and management in 
Olinton County, Indiana. U. S. Dept, Agr. Bull. 1258, Oct, 1924. Pp. 64. A 


business analysis of 100 farm records for eight years. Tables and charts are 
given. i 


Hemcx, U. P. Twenty years’ profite from an apple orchard. N. Y. Exp: Ste. 
(Cornell) Bull. 510, Jan, 1924. Pp. 14. Itemized costs and returns are given in 
tabular form with discussions. 


'Jonzs, C. F. The grair trade of Montreal. Econ. Geography, March, ‘1925. Pp. 
20. An analysis of the grain trade of the port of Montreal. Seventeen figures. 


Kors, J. H. Service relations of town and country. ‘Wis. Exp. Sta. Research Bull. 
58, Dec., 1928. Pp. 78. An examination of the economic and social relationships 


of farmers and townspeople. Data for the study were from Dane ‘County, ' Wis- 
consin. Tables and figures. 


Meran, E. Oommunity farming. New Repub. Feb. 18, 1925. Pp. 6. Advantages 
of community farming and how it can be done. 


Nicuorrs, W. D., Jerr, C..U., and Gattoway, Z. L. A study of farm organization 
and management in Mason and Fleming Counties. Ky. Exp. Sta. Bull 258, June, 


1924, Pp. 46. An analysis of the farm business on 241 farms and on several 
individual farms. Tables and charts. - 


` RANKIN, J. O. Landlords of Nebraska farms. Neb. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 202, Nov, 
1924. Pp. 38. A study of landlords, their activities and relations to tenants. 
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Stewart, G. A land policy for the public domain. Econ. Geography, March, 
1925. Pp. 18. An+argument favoring a definite policy. The public domain is 
pointed out, and its exploitation and administration considered. 


Taror, H. C, Toner, H. R., and Tarr, J. W. Practical farm economics. U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Mise. Cir. 82, Dec, 1924. Pp. 100. The principles of successful 
farming are stated and explained. 


Tcasexssky, M. Agrarian policy in Soviet Russia. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ, 
Oct.-Dec., 1924. Pp. 85. A detailed explanation of the formation and operation 
of communistic farming in Russia. 


Tuorrmnson, T. S. Some applications of farm cost accounts. N. Dak. Agri. Exp. 
Cir. 61, May, 1924. Pp. 19. An-illustration of methods by which a farmer can 
measure the efficiency of his farm enterprises. 


TucweLL, R. G. The problem of agriculture. Pol. Sci. Quart, Dec, 1924. Pp. 
45. A consideration of agriculture in’ relation to industry and proposals for 
relief from agricultural distress. 


Wirrann, R. E. Report of a farm credit survey. N. Dak. Exp. Sta. Bull. 176, 
Feb., 1924 Pp. 26. A study of 106 farms to determine the needs for additional 
credit and the amount of equity to serve as security for such a loan. A statement 
of the farm business is shown. 


Wusox, M. L. and Sexsy, H. E. Montana's agricultural outlook for 1986. Mont. 
Ext. Cir. 72, Feb. 1925. Pp. 81. A study of general agricultural conditions 
throughout the country, and the present outlook in Montana ‘based on world con- 
ditions. ' 


Zorra, D. Les prix de revient agricoles. Rev. des Sci. Pol, Oct.-Dec., 1924. Pp. 
11. A discussion of costs and profits in agriculture in France. i 


A five-year program for the development of Virginia's agriculture. Va. Poly. Inst. 
Ext. Pub., 1924. Pp. 108. The present status and recommendations for improve- 
ment of each agricultural enterprise. 


The dairy industry. Commerce Mo., Jan., 1925. Pp. 12. Production, consumption 
and foreign trade in dairy products of the leading datry countries. 


Tobacco industry in the United States. Commerce Mo., March, 1925. Pp. 8 A 
statistical discussion dealing with tobaccos suitable for cigarettes, smoking, chew- 
ing, and export. i 


The agricultural outlook for 1985. U. 8. Dept. Agri. Misc. Cir. 88, Feb., 1925, Pp. 
24. 


Railways and Transportation 


(Abstracts by J H. Parmelee) 


Auton, R. H. The new order in railway efficiency, Ry. Rev., March 7, 1926. 
Pp. 2. 


Atm, G. Le gouvernement et les compagnies de chemins de fer. Rev. Pol. et 
Parl, March 10, 1925. Pp. 11, 


ANDERSON, G. W. Roads—motor and rail. Atlantic Mo., March, 1925. Pp. 12. 


Baurzen, F. Die chinesischen Hisenbahnen im Kalenderjahr 19£8. Archiv f. 
Eisenbahnw., March-April, 1925. Pp. 14. 


Crocxarr, P, C. How traffic has been shown sufficient to support new and necessary 
features in Oregon's rail transportation facilities. Geog. Rev., Jan., 1925. Pp. 18. 


Corex, E. Source material on railroad history. Special Lib., Feb., 1925. Pp. 5. 
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Eson, E. The transformation of the German railway"system since the World War. 
Harvard Bus. Rev., April, 1925. Pp. 9. Development before the vp and present 
`position and organisation under reparations scheme™ 


Fune, C. O. The railroad Labor Board: an appraisal. South Atlantic Quart, 
Jan, 1925. Pp. 15. Sympathetic review of the Labor Board and its work. t a : 


Foss, C. W. Railway outlook an indicator of. general prosperity. Annalist, Jan. - 
19, 1925. Pp. 2. Railroad purchases stimulate industrial activity, as the carriers | 
are the longest users of three of the four basic comunontties, steel, ae and., 
coal. ‘ + 


Gavre, E. F. The Trais-Saharan rainzay. Geog. Rev Jan, 1925, - 
With maps and illustrations. 


Gm, R. Principles governing railway rates. Joar. Inst. of Transport, Feb, 1935, 
Pp. 16. Futility of charging what traffic will bear; important factors are ‘classt- ie 
fication, loading, speed, distance, rate-bearing capacity, relative tana and” w SA 
charge for terminal service not varying with distance, : 


Haxer, L. H. What private railroad management haè acoomplished. * Mag. 
Wall St, Feb. 28, 1925. Pp. 8. Improved operating efficiency since 1920, 


Jones, E. Railroad consolidation. North Am. Rev. March, 1925. Pp. t ‘exit. | 
ical review of the consolidation problem and situation. : 3 

Kewr. R. T. Making freight shipments pay profite. Manag. and Admin., “Feb, a 
1925. Pp. 4. Importance of proper classification, packing, and handling. :^'; s- 











p: 9.. j 





Kaurrsonwrrr, J. The engineer as a railroad executive. Ry. Age, April 11, 1086... 
Pp. 8. Increasing railway demand for trained men. 


Loar, H. Les conditions actuslies du Transsaharien. Rev. Econ. Intern., Mirch 
10, 1925. Pp. 20. Conquest of Sahara by car and aeroplane; opportunity, Tor” 
a rallway. a PANGS 


Mors, H. O. Recent developments in the international aspects of trana portarlo : 
Jour. Inst. of Transport, Feb., 1926. Pp. 10, tds ' 


Nouvo, G. Dr. Les comptes des Cheming de For de VHtat en 1983. Jour. des’ a 
Econ., Jan: 15, 1925. Pp. T. 


Panacerex, J. H. Some economic aspects of transportation, Special Libraries, 
Feb., 1925. Pp. 8. The problem of cotrdinating steam rall, ares water, alr, 
and motor transportation. 


Pranson, E. J. Ninety-nine years of development. Shipper’ & Carrier, March, 
1925. Pp. 7. Ilustrated sketch of New Haven system since the original charter 
of 1826 to the. “Granite Railway.” š 


Prsonavo, M. ‘Le groupement des compagnies de chemins de fer en Grande- 
Bretagne. Rev. Gen. des Chemins de Fer, Feb., 1925. Pp. 14. 


Porre, M. W. No consolidation by compulsion. Nation’s Bus., March, i925; Fp. 
8. Advocates voluntary consolidation plans be worked out by the railways them- 
selves, subject to approval by Interstate Commerce Commission. . 


Quick, H. The clectrification ‘of. the American railways. Annala, March, 1928. 
Pp. 18. Lines must be electrified, to provide adequate and economical power for 
future growth of traffic. 


Rrrac, F. A. Il conto ‘consuntivo dalle ferrovie dello stato per Fesercizio 1988- 
1984. Rif. Soc, Jan.-Feb., 1925. Pp. 21. The deficit on the Italian railways in 
the year 1928-1924 was 800,000,000 lire, ‘or one third that of the preceding year. 
- A detailed study of income and outgo is here presented. 


Rorswer, E. Die Hisenbahnen in Ohile in don Jahren 1918 bie 1988. ` Archiv t. 
Eisenbahnw, Jan.-Feb; 1925, Pp. 10. 


oe 
a 
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. Dis riimanisohen Hisenbahnen. Archiv f. Hisenbahnw., March- 
April, 1925, _Pp. 4, Statistical review of Roumanian railways from 1914 to 1928. 


é Taoawron, i. W. When government runs the railroads. Colliers, April 4, 1935. 
Pp. 4 Survey of' railway situation in Canada, ‘by chairman of Canadian National 
Railways. 


j De. Bahnen der Tachsohoslowaktachon Republik. Archiv f. Eisenbahow., Jan.-Feb., 
'. 1925. Pp. 8. s i 
` Dü  Batrlebsergebniese “der hae, grossen franzisisohen Hisenbahngesollechaften in 
: den’ Jahren 1981 und 1928. . Archiv f. Hisenbahnw., March-April, 1925. Pp. 10. 


Be Bisenbahnen in Dänemark im Botriebsjahr 1988-1923. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., 
ra “Tain: -Feb., 1925. Pp. 19. 


Die Eisenbahnen in Norwegen. Archiv f. Kisenbahnw., March-April, 1925. Pp. 8. 
| Summary of Norwegian railway operations for the two years 1921 to 1928. 
“Die _Eisenbahnen der Scheetz tm Jahr 1988. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw.,. March-April, 
| p25.. Pp. 9. 
E Die ‘lettischen Hisenbahnen 1980-81 bis 1983-24. Archiv Ê. Eisenbahnw., Jan.-Feb. 
` 1925. Pp. 6. 


` Les. résultate @exploitation du réseau des Chemins de Fer de VEtat en 1988. 
of Rev. Gen. des Chemins de Fer, March, . 1925. Pp. qs 
. Resultats obtenus on 1983 sur lo réseau des Ohemins de For de VEtat. Rev. Gen. 
des Chemins de Fer, Feb., 1925. Pp. 10. 


- Royal Commission on New Zealand railways. Ry. Gas. (London), March 20427, 
. , 1925. Pp. 5, 2. With maps and statistical tables and charts. 


: _ Dis’ "russischen Eisenbahnen im Wirtsohaftsjahr 1981-22. Archiv f. Elsenbahnw., 
~' Jan.-Feb., 1925. Pp. 14. 


. | The valuation of the railroads of the United States. Ry. Rev., Jan. 10, 1925. Pp. 
_ T. History of progress since 1918, and summary of present status of work. ` 


th 


Shipping 
(Abstracts by Marjorie Sheets Weber) 


Daagert, S. ‘Section £8 of the Merchant Marine act. Marine News, Feb., 1928. 
Pp, 2. A summary of the report of Professor Daggett on the much-discussed 
Section .28, which accompanied the report of the Presidents Committee on 
Cotrdination’ of Rail and -Water Facilities: Professor Daggett’s conclusions are 
unfavorable to Section 28. 


Fowrem, A. Dutch shipping in 1984. Fairplay, Jan. 8, 1925. Pp. 4 A survey 
of ocean-borne commerce, general shipping conditions and the financial position 
of Dutch shipping companies. (For similar summaries of shipping in 1924 for 
other countries see the same issue of Fairplay.) 


Gaxac, E. S. World shipping improved in 1984. Commerce Reports, Feb. 28, 1925. 
Pp. 2. Department of Commerce periodical strvey of shipping, covering changes 
in idle tonnage, charter rates, shipbuilding and ocean trade. : 


Janssom, A. H. United States has lagged in use of Dissel. Marine Rev, Dec., 
1924. Pp. 8. A study, with statistical tables, on the motor ship fleets of the 
various maritime countries. 


MacCronz, R. S. Ocean freight differentials. Marine News, Feb., 1925. Pp. 8. 
A statement of the case for, South Atlantic and Gulf ports in the rate differential 
controversy between these ports and those of the North Atlantic. 

Munsox, F. C. American shipping needs. Marine News, Dec., 1924. Pp. 2. 


an 
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Sumka, A. G. Modernizing our maritime law. Marine News, April, 1925. Pp. 8. 
A. discussion of the changes which the writer believes should be made in United 


States maritime law. 
Srows, C. A. The finest flest of American owned ocean steamships. Stone & 
Webster Jour., Nov. 1924. j 


The earnings of steam shipping. Fairplay, Jan. 8, 1925. Pp, 6. Fairplay’s annual 
summary of returns of leading British shipping companies. 


The revival of subsidies. Nautical Gaz, Feb. 14, 1925. Pp. 2. Plans formulated 
in France, Germany, and Canada to extend government aid to shipping. 


Ship sales. Syren and Shipping, Jan. 7, 1925. Pp. 14. A list of steamers and 
sailing vessels over 1000 tons sold during 1924, with details as to size and price. 


Shipping problems on the Pacific. Pacific Marine Rev. Jan, 1925. Pp. 8. Short 
articles by a group of men discussing plans for solving Pacific Coast shipping 
problems, 

Why the State Barge Canal has failed. Nautical Gaz., Feb. 7, 1925. Pp. 2. Opinion . 
of the Canal Commissioner of New York as to the reasons why the Barge Canal 
is so little utilized. 

World shipbuilding in 1984. Nautical Gaz., Jan. 24, 1928. Pp. 2. REN of 
Lloyd’s annual summary of world shipbuilding. ' 


Commerce 


(Abstracts by Harry R. Tosdal) 

Cunaro, G. Tl bilanoio esterno d'Italia nel 1983. Rif. Soc., Jan.-Feb., 1925. Pp. 8 

Fusmam, E. B. The distribution of American tewtiles in South America, Har- 
vard Bus. Rev., Jan., 1925. A study of the factors affecting textile exports to 
South America, 

Frueiua-Veina, G. I trattati di commercio fra PItalia o la Germania dopo i 
1882 e Vaccordo economico del 1985. Rif. Soc., Nov.-Dec., 1924. Pp. 84. 

Grovrema, V. Un stndacato obbligatorio di vendita (il Consorzio Solfifero 
Sictaliano). Riv. di Pol. Econ., Dec, 1924. Pp. 7. Proposals for improving the 
condition of the Italian sulphur industry, whose markets have partly been lost to 
American competitors. 

Tawwont SEBASTIANINI, A. Le societa estere in Italia (Brevi osnm sulla loro con- 
dizions secondo tl codice di commercio italiano). Riv. di Pol. Econ., Dec., 1924. 
Pp. 18. 

Ournant, H. Trads regulation, Am. Bar. Assoc. Jour, Dec, 1924. Recent 
rulings of the Federal Trade Commission with respect to numerous unfair trade 
practices. l 

Orcnan, J. E. A proposal for regulation of the coal industry. Quart. Jour. Econs 
Feb., 1925. Pp. 44. In view of the disorganized condition of the coal industry, 
the author proposes that a permanent coal parliament be established, He anal- 
yzes the industry briefly, pointing out its striking weaknesses, and examines the 
means by which such weaknesses have been overcome in the important coal- 
producing countries of Europe. 

Paven, E. Le marché du cuiore, L’Econ. Franç., Dec. 18, 1924, Statistical study 
of the recent developments in the copper market. 

——. Le zino: Pévolution de ses priv et de sa production. L’Econ. Franc, 
Jan. 8, 1925. Statistical survey showing production and consumption. 


Tavesic, F. W. The change in Great Britain’s leg be trade terms after 1900. 
Econ. Jour, March, 1925. Pp. 10. A comparison is made between Professor 
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Bowley’s, Mr. Keynes’ and Sir William Beveridge’s figures used in an earlier 
discussion of this subject, bearing on the net barter terms of trade, and the 
gross barter terms of trade which the author of this article believes show the 
trend of the whole barter trade under conditions that in fact prevailed. By in- 
dexes and charts he shows the differences in the trends when considered n 
these two points of view. 


Public Utilities 
(Abstracts by Charles S. Morgan) 


Bauer, J. More about public utility depreciation. Nat. Munic. Rev., Jan., 1925. 
Pp. 2. Reply to erlticisms of W. H. Maltble. 


Broon, W. H., Je. Appraisals of publio utilities. Stone & Webster Jour., Mar, 
1925. Pp. 5. Some practical considerations. 


=. Interest during construction. Stone & Webster Jour., Jan., 1925, 
Pp. 8. -Theoretical and practical ways of reckoning interest during construction 
as-an element in utility valuation. 


Barwanamw, H.R. Some legal aspects of rent control in Washington (D. C.). ee 
Betterment, Feb., 1925. Pp. 8. 


Brosseau, A. J. Who shall sell bus transportation? Nations Bus, Feb., 1925, 
Pp. 2. The bus and the street railway supply distinct types of service. Street 


railway men are best equipped to furnish both types, if they will sufficiently regard 
their problem as one of merchandising. 


Brown, R. A. The functions of couris and commissions in public utility rate 
regulation. Harvard Law Rev. Dec., 1924. Pp. 89. The Supreme Court de- 
cision in Ohio Valley Water Co. v. Ben Avon Borough (253 U. S.. 287, 1920), 
through reopening the question of judicial review of commission decisions and 
holding for an independent judgment by the court, threatens to detract from the 
usefulness of public utility commissions. 


‘Bucs, M, and Srocxs, C. W. Transit conditions in St. Louis today. Elec. Ry. 
Jour, March 14, 1925. Pp. 11. An interesting example of the evolution of a 
needlessly complicated local transportation situation. 


Cooxr, M. L., editor. Giant power. Large scale electrical development as a social 
factor. Annals Am, Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci., March, 1925. Pp. 177. A valuable 
survey of present and future power developments, including such subjects as 
electrical development in foreign countries, rural electrification here and abroad, 
power and labor, power and the location of industry, and problems of rates, 
financing, consolidation and regulation. 


Cox, G. C. Electric Bond and Share Oompany-—engineer. Annalist, April 18, 1925. 
Pp. 2. An explanation of the work of this super-holding company, furnishing its 
variety of engineering, managerial and financial services. 


Cuntry, J. M. Results with public control. Elec. Ry. Jour, April 4, 1926. P. 1. 
Mayor of Boston endorses the Boston Elevated experiment, instituted in 1918, 
which puts local transportation on a community basis with direct levies on the 
taxpayer when necessary to meet operating costs and return on investment. 


Doourrmz, F. W. Street railway transportation. Special Libraries, Feb., 1925. 
Pp. 2. Problems of the industry and sources of information. 


Dow, A. Hwploding some myths on superpower and “giant power.’ Nat. Elec. 
Light Assoc. Bull., March, 1925. Pp. 8. An answer to Governor Pinchot. The 
only public action now required is the “facilitating by suitable legislation the 
progress which is now being made and by giving protection to the capital which 
can be got into it and is in it now.” 


S 
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Estey, J. A. The rehabilitation of a strest railway. Nat. Munic. Rev, Jan., 1925. 
Pp. 6. How La Fayette, Indiana, with the “world’s worst street railway system” 
three years ago, secured a highly satisfactory. and profitable service through 
raising standards, eliminating jitney competition and unprofitable routes, and 
introducing various operating economies. 


Fonnus, W. A. Building a utility system for future growth. Stone & Webster 
Jour., Feb, 1925. Pp. 14. Interesting discussion of the problem of making . 
adequate and economical provision for future demand, which has been particularly 
acute in the fast-growing electrical Industry. 


Ganunrrr, P. W. Utility financing during 1984. Elec. World, Jan. 8, 1925. Pp. 8. 
A survey of central station financing in recent years. A record of growth and 
strength. 

Haner, A. T. Where publio ownership faile. Nation’s Bus., Jan. 1925. Pp. 2. 
While publie ownership of “standardized” industries has been “falrly successful,” 
public ownership of “progressive” industries, such as railroads and the electric 
power industry, has been “habitually unsuccessful.” 


Hrnarax, R. E. Customer ownership of publio utilities. Jour. Land and Public 
Utility Economics, Jan., 1925. Pp. 11. Reasons for and advantages of the ex- 
tensive sale of utility securities to local constituencies in recent years. 


Jonson, H. Trend of regulatory practice. Bus Transportation, Feb., 1925. Pp. 
2. Summary of recent court and commission decisions involving principally the 
rights of competitors in this day of highly competitive transportation. 


Marram, W. H. Milwaukee's proposed service-at-oost franchise. Nat. Munic. Rev., 
Jan. 1925; Aero, Feb., 1925. Pp. 4. Such features as use of original cost 
as the rate base, treatment of depreciation and rate of return (the latter varied 
in relation to average cost of borrowed capital) and provisions for the city’s 
acquiring at any time a financial interest in the property, stamp this as. a ser- ' 
vice-at-cost franchise of the most advanced type. 


McCounpy, W. E. The power of a public utility to fla ite rates and charges in s the 
absence of regulatory legislation. Harvard Law Rev, Dec, 1924. Pp. 80. In 
the absence of applicable legislation a utility has the power to fix its rates, sub- 
ject to the common law duty that the charges must be reasonable. 


Mnuon, J. A. Use of motor bus by railways more than doubles in year. Aero, 
Feb., 1925. Pp. 17. Statistics, by cities, of motor bus operation by electric rail- 
ways, showing date instituted, type of operation, mileage of routes, fares charged. 


Morexy, E. J. Bright prospects for 1926. Aera, Feb., 1925. Pp. 8. Many useful 
operating and financial statistics of electric railways for recent years. 


Rorrecuarrren, H. Valuation in rate cases, Minn. Law Rev., Feb., 1925. Pp. 28. 


Rrau, A. H. The principle of reparation applied to rate regulation. Mich Law 
Rev., Jan., 1925. Pp. 9. Implications of the recognition by the public of its 
obligation to relmburse a utility for MeAvlencles in earnings arising from com- 
mission-made rates. 


Sretos, J. F. The Federal Power act. Univ. Pa. Law Rev, Jan., 1925, Pp. 15, 
Explanations of the legal problems encountered in the administration of this act. 


Smrrson, H. D. The taxation of public service indusiries—a preliminary report. 
Jour. Land and Public Utility Economics, Jan., 1925. Pp. 27. A very valuable 
summary of the tax situation, with special reference to electric railways. A 
marked similarity of the ratio of taxes to gross receipts but great variations in 
the ratio of taxes to net income. Electric railways seem disproportionately taxed. 


Sinpepann, M. L. The sconomios of interconnection. Elec, World, Jan. B, 1925. Pp. 
2. Questions of size, length of transmission lines, voltages, ete, which must be 
solved if interconnection (whether feature of superpower or not) is to be on a 
sound basis. , 
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Sarma, C. E. Financing rapid transit facilities. Elec. Ry. Jour., Mar. 28, 1925. 
Pp. 8. The large expenditures necessary for rapid transit facilities usually re- 
quire investment of municipal funds. Assessment of cost of fixed structures 
against benefited property preferable to issuance of municipal bonds. 


Vissrexz, C. Municipal ownership of ‘public utilities. Am. Munics., Dec, 1924, 
Pp. 4. Not an adequate statement, but interesting as portraying a point of view. 


Vosxum, W. H. Water-power situation in the United States. Jour. Land and 
Public Utility Economics, Jan., 1925. Pp. 18. Some basic facts useful for the 
’ intelligent discussion of the water-power problem. 


Warr, W. M., Je. Some legal aspects of the rate-making problem. Gas Age- 
Record, Feb. 7, 14, 21, 28; Mar. 7, 1925. Pp. 8, 2, 8, 8, 8. The initiative in rate 
making rests with the companies; steps which companies should take to secure 
the rates to which they are entitled. 


Wucox, D. F. Hleetric light and power as a ‘public utility. Nat. Munic. Rev, 
Mar., 1925, Suppl. Pp. 14. Our electricity supply system is undergoing funda- 
mental changes, giving rise to a serious question as to the ability of the public 
to erect an adequate control. 


Woopnrocx, T. F. “Going valus” as an element in utility rate base. Am. Gas. Assoc. 
Mo., Feb., 1923. Pp. 2. “Going value” represents valuable property and as 
such is entitled to compensation for its use. 


Census report shows status of electric railways. Elec. Ry. Jour., Feb. 21, 1925. Pp. 
4, Principal results of 1922 census compared with those of 1917 census. Mileage 
has decreased slightly, but number of revenue passengers has increased 12.2 per 
cent, railway operating revenues 42.8 per cent, net revenue from railway opera- 
tions 7.9, and net income 18 per cent. 


Graphs of European tramway statistics. Elec. Ry. Jour., Jan. 24, 1925. P.1. Four 
-graphs and discussion of relationship between size of city and route length, 
passengers carried, service per inhabitant, etc., in some 47 cities of northern and 
central Europe. 


The influence of zoning on the design of public utilities—a symposium. Proc. Am. 
Soc. Civil Engrs., Feb., March, 1928. Pp. 42; 8. Problems in the tying-in of 
soning requirements with the design of water, telephone and transportation 
facilities. 


Massachusetts towns provide their own transportation. Elec. Ry. Jour., Jan. 10, 
1925. Pp. 8. Four towns have acquired certain trolley lines which were about 
to be abandoned, creating Inter Eee pet “transportation-areas,” as provided for 
in legislation of 1920. 


Smithsonian Institution reports the facts on the Ontario Hydro-Electric. Public 
Service Manag., Feb., 1925. Pp. 8. The non-payment of taxes, public subsidies, 
and failure to reckon with all costs are held to account for the lower average 
rate. Domestic consumer’s cost borne in part by industrial consumer. 


Water-supply statistics for municipalities of less than 6000 population. Am. City, 
Feb., Mar., 1925. Pp. 7, 15. Statistics by cities and states showing, besides type 
of supply and distribution system, water consumption per capita, rates, and 
character of ownership. 


Accounting 


(Abstracts by Arthur W. Hanson) 


Anyon, J. T. Early days of American accountancy. Jour. Accountancy, Jan., 
Feb., March, 1925. Pp. 29. The senior partner of Barrow, Wade, Guthrie and 
Company relates informally and most interestingly the history of the profession 
from 1888 to 1898. ` 
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Bri, W. H. Staf preparation and editing of reports. Jour: Accountancy, Feb., 
1925. Pp. 1l: 


Buoop, W. H, Jx.: . Interest during construction. Stone & Webster Jour, Jan,’ 
1925. Pp. 8. Points out the limits of the variables in determining interest- 
during-construction as an element of cost. entering into the value of a public 
utility, and shows the effect upon the final results which are obtained by adapting 
varlous programs of procedure. 


Bayan, C. T. Safeguard measures for building and loan assoctations. Pace Student, 
Feb., 1925. P. 1. 


Cumnuy, G. Fetish of the calendar as a fiscal year. Jour. Accountancy, Feb., 1925. 
Pp. 6. 

Fars, S. Irisurance-brokerage accountancy. Jour. Accountancy, March, 1928. 
Sketch of subsidiary records and books of account ordinarily needed with des- 
cription of their use. 


Forex, H. A. Solutions to examinations of the American Institute of Accountants 
in accounting theory and practice, parte I and II, November 13, 1924. Jour. 
Accountancy, Jan., Feb. March, 1925. Pp. 18. 


Foacz, H. D. Price, profit and return on invested capital. Jour. Accountancy, 
Jan., 1925. Pp. 7. . 
Franke, W. B. College and university accounting. Jour. Atconntáiey, March, 
.1925. Pp. 12. A discussion of the peculiarities of the accounting for this; pur- 
. pose. 
Hanewon, G. C. Standard cosis as an‘aid to profits. Manag. and Admin, Jan., 
1925. Pp. 5. Job-order cost method inadequate. Ideal factory from a standard 
cost plan would be one where all producing operations were performed by piece 
work, and where all materials were issued according to specifications. The cost 
work then would be practically confined to recording variations from standard 
pieces of incoming materials, figuring the cost of spoiled work, and comparing 
F the actual. burden with standard. 


Henman, R. E. University courses in accounting—training for accounting at 
Northwestern University. Jour. Accountancy, Feb., 1925. Pp. 8. 


Horoma, F. H. Some questions on no-par-value stook. Jour. Accountancy, Jan, _ 
1925. Pp. 10. Comments upon thirteen questions, relative to stock of no par 
value, suggested for consideration at the annual meeting of the American Institute 
of Accountants, September, 1924. ' 


Jounax, J. P. The use of interest in figuring production cost. Manag. and Admin., 
Feb., 1925. Pp. 4 An analysis of the various kinds of interest, their effect on 
business and thelr treatment as indicated by the. necessities in each case. Where 
interest is obviously an important consideration in an individual situation, use it; 
where interest has no apparent value for the ee of the accuracy of 
costs for competitive purposes, disregard it. 


Leavert, B. A. and Linn, A. J. Accounting M ERT for newly installed trust 
departments. Trust Companies, Dec. 1924, Pp. 4. Plan of operation based Spon 
simplified records, automatic control and proper safeguards. 


Lırrerr, O. C. F. A cost system that helps the production eweoutivs. Factory, 
Feb., 1925. Pp. 8. Executives can determine the selling price based on standard 
costs and then expect the factory superintendent to get the plant up to 100 per 
cent operating efficiency. It is the cost method adopted for uniform use through- i 
out the biscuit industry by its trade association. | 


Livermons, S. University courses in accownting—Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. Jour. Accountancy, Jan., 1925. Pp. 8. 


Newron, W. K. University courses in accounting—University of Oklahoma. Jour. 
Accountancy, March, 1925. Pp. 8. ; 


‘ 
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Octzmy, E. J. A formula in compound interest. Jour. ‘Accountancy, Jan., 1925. 
Pp. 8. 

Pacs, H. S. Win the professor of accountancy become overcrowded. Pace 
Student, Feb., 1925. P. 1. No immediate prospect of overcrowding. 


Recxrr, E. Reports, their style and diction. Jour. Accountancy, Feb., 1925. - 
Pp. 12. Comments upon logic, imagination, style and diction in the preparation 
of reports by accountants. 

Tus, M. H. Cost accounting and elimination of unprofitable balances. Trust 
Companies, Dec., 1924. Pp. 2. 

Txompson, G. G. Factory and foundry accounting. Manag. and Admin., Feb., 
1925. Pp. 4. Inexpensive costing methods for the smal and medium-sized 
plant. 

Taorrox, F. W. Incomes for 1988, as shown by the report of the Secretary of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Jour. Accountancy, Feb., 1925. Pp. 6. “The more 
the figures are studied the clearer it appears that those who succeeded in de- 
vising means of avoiding excessive tax rates in 1916-1921 experienced no change 
of heart in 1922 but continued to avoid taxes except where, as in the case of gains 
on capital assets, the tax rate became less confiscatory.” 


Wansnow, T. T. Taxation of no-par stock. Jour. Accountancy, Jan., 1925. Pp. 
5. Argument for placing par-value and no-par-value stock on exactly the same 
basis and for taxing actual value rather than the dollar value printed on the 
face of the certificate. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 


(Abstracts by Selig Perlman) 


Becuter, V. R. Burroughs’ differential wage plan meets every requirement. 
Manag. and Admin., Feb., 1925. Pp. 4. “In computing the earnings of each job, 
we have worked out a rate chart, converting into price per 100 pieces all probable 
tasks for each class rate.” 


Brawo, C. E. The conversion of the British trade unions to political action. Am. 
‘Hist. Rev., Jan., 1925. Pp. 20. An account in many respects richer in fact than 
that given by the Webbs in History of Trade Untonism. z 


CasreErG, J. Oompulsory arbitration in Norway. Intern. Lab. Rev., Jan., 1925. 
Pp. 25. In years of prosperity the conservatives put it through. During the 
post-armistice slump the liberals and socialists continued it; at present the 
socialists are ágainst it as well as the conservatives, and the law was not renewed. 


Corynoeton, M. Apprenticeship in the building trades in Washington, D. O. Mo. 
Lab. Rev., Jan, 1925. 


Dare, J. A. Labour problems in Northern Ireland. Intern. Lab. Rev., Feb., 1925. 
Pp. 10. Describes the handling of labor law after the separation from admini- 
strative machinery of the United Kingdom. Administration is more unified than 
heretofore. 


Denscu, H. The legal nature and economic significance of the German works 
counotls. Intern. Lab. Rev., Feb. 1925. Pp. 12. Describes the status of the 
works councils in public law and in private law. 


‘Devine, E. T. Production and labour in United States coal mines: the report of 
the United States Coal Commission of 1988-1983 (concluded). Intern. Lab. Rev., 
Dec. 1924. Pp. 28. An excellent summary of the work of the United States 
Coal Commission, of which the author has been a member. 


Doveras, P. H. Some objections to the family wage system considered. Jour. Pol. 
Econ., Dec., 1924. Pp. 16. 


Dus, L. I. Health of the workers. Mo. Lab. Rev., Jan., 1925. 
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Faw, H. The saloons: to establish, the eight-hour day, by. international action, n. 
Pol. Sci, Quart., Decs. 1924. Pp. 25. x i 


Gorrscaore, M. The problem of workers’ control in Belgium. Intern. Lab. av 
March, 1925. Pp. 25. “As regards workers’ control properly so called. Bel- 
gium has not progressed far beyond a preparatory stage. The employees are 
definitely opposed to it.” Contains a good analysis of the term “workers’ con- 
trol.” ; 


Heraansuaw, F. J. C. Industrial unrest. Scientia, March, 1925. Pp. 10, 


Lennard, A. Dis Arbetizett in den Fabriken des III sidgendssischen Fabrikin- 
spektionpretses im Jahre 1988. Zeitschr. f. Schwelsz. Statistik u. Volkswirts., 
no. III, 1924. Pp. 14. A study of overtime work in Swiss factories. 


McDovears, W. The new principle of adjusting the industrial worker's wage to 
the size of his family. Econ. World, Jan. 10, 1925. Reprinted from New York 
Times, Jan. 4, 1925. 

Manm, A. C. Women trade unionists in the United States. Intern. Lab. Rev. i 
March, 1925. Pp. 18. 

Mrroauy, H. C. Employe representation, Sci. Mo., March, 1925. Pp. 10. “The 
«œ Whole concept of conflict needs thorough revision. If the conflict situation is 
"entered upon with a sincere purpose to use it as an occasion for organizing and 

integrating thought, will, purpose, rather than as an opportunity for winning a 
decisive victory over one’s opponent, then it may become a most fruitful stimulus 
to creating thinking.” 

Moncaw, W. T. The first attempt of the Labor party to govern Great Britain. 
Jour. Pol. Econ, Feb., 1925. Pp. 12. A good account of the first Labor ministry. 

Oxnux, B. Attatimarsdagens ekonomiska verkningar. Ek. Tids., no. 11 and 12, 


1925. Pp, 82. Economic significance of the eight-hour day from the point of 
view mainly of efficiency and production. 


a 
Par, D. The adaptation of wages to the cost of living in Hungary. Intern. Lab. 
Rev., Feb., 1925. Pp. 15. Contains also a good review of the vicissitudes of the 
trade unions since 1918. 


Prncorest, E. I sindacati professionali. -Riv. Internaz., Jan., 1925. Pp. 80. The 
sense and degree in which trade unions are recognized. in the Italian law ofi 

J anuary 24, 1924. 5 
des Prag R. Les aspects economiques du chomage: causes, consequences st remèdes. 


‘ .: *Rev. des Etudes Coop., Oct-Dec, 1924 Pp. 14. Gives a survey of ‘standard 
Ta - remedies and endorses all of them, including control through the credit system. 


Pors, H. N. How we have reduced employees’ absences. Factory, Feb., 1925. 
` P. 1 r 


Rıwoma, S. S. Lynn plan of shop representation. Manag. and Admin., Feb., 1925. 
Pp. 2. One of the successful company union plans. 


Rosorson, W. A. Child labor amendment in Massachusetts. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev, ` 


Feb., 1925. Pp 4. Describes the opposition groups to the amendment. 


Rrax, J. A. Present position of the child labor amendment. Catholic Charities 
Rev., Feb. 1925. Pp. 5. Meets objections to the amendment, especially on the 
> score of federal control of education. 


Srs, D. McD. The development of state wage regulation in Australia and New 
Zealand (concluded). Intern. Lab. Rev. Dec. 1924. Pp. 40. Contains a vivid 
comparison of wages boards and compulsory arbitration courts; concludes that 
on the whole the balance is in favor of wages boards. 

Tavion, P. S. Hight years of the Seamen's act. Am. Labor Legis. Rev. March, 
1925. Pp. 12. “The Seamen’s act has accomplished neither the highest hopes 
of its proponents, nor the worst predictions of its enemies. Its existence is not 


if 
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prohibitive of the operation of an American merchant marine...... Charges of 

impairment of morale and efficiency deserve serious attention...... what is needed 

to remedy these evils is a serious attempt to apply the philosophy and practices 

which have been so successful when applied to progressive management of in- 
. dustrial relations ashore.” 


Tuomrson, L. A. compiler. Federal control of child labor: a list of references. 
Mo. Labor Rev., Jan, 1925. 


Annual review of employment in Canada, 1984. Lab. Gazette (Canada), Jan., 1925. 
Pp. 6. Reviews employment by industries. 


Plan to stabilize wages in Canada, Lab. Garette (Canada), Dec., 1924. Pp. 8. 
“Commissioner” for foundry and metal trades proposes to stabilize wage rates 
at 50 per cent above 1918 level; contains also rejoinder by organized labor. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
(Abstracts by William O. Weyforth) 


Arex, G. C. Recent currency and exchange policy of Japan. Econ. Jour., March, 
1925. The policy before the war and developments since that time are de- 
scribed. Especially interesting is the explanation of the divergence between the 
purchasing-power parity of the yen and the dollar and the rate of exchange. 


Axarrr, J. W. Monetary theory and monetary policy. Quart. Jour. Econ, Feb., 
1925. Examines the theories of three recent books, each dealing with the relation- 
ship between money, prices, and.the foreign exchanges: Rist’s La Deflation, 
Nogaro’s La Monnaie, and Keynes’ Monetary Reform. 


Bertzrsy, J. R. Some international aspects of monetary policy. Am. Econ. 
Rev., March, 1925. Pp. 7. 


Brescrani-Tvrroni, C. Considerazioni su alcuno recenti esperienze monetarie. 
Giorn. d. Econ, Jan, 1925. Pp. 87. A stady of the stabilization of German 
exchange, presenting with much detail the financial developments which preceded 

` the flotation of the 800,000,000 marks external loan. 


Bucrxrey, H. Sir Thomas Gresham and the foreign exchanges. Econ. Jour., Dec, 
1924. Describes Sir Thomas Gresham’s attempts to control the exchanges be- 
tween London and Antwerp during the latter part of the sixteenth century so as 
to keep them favorable to London. 


Camu, A. Il ritorno all'oro. Riv. di Pol. Econ., Feb., 1928. Pp. 8 A cumu- ' 
lation of developments favors the return to the gold standard. 


Cao, F. La funcion bancaria. Rev.-de Econ. Argentina, Nov., 1924. 


Cmaxorer, H. A. E. Changing aspects of our gold problem. Commerce Mo., 
March, 1925. Contrary to frequently expressed opinion we have not demonetized 

` or impounded excess gold within our banking system, nor have we devised any 
means of permanently preventing it from exercising an influence on volume of 
credit, prices, etc. Future stability of credit will depend largely upon progress 
of European nations in return to gold standard. Reprinted in Heonomic World, 
March 7, 1925. 


Coarmons, J. R. Stabilization of prices and business, Am. Econ. Rev, March, 
1925. Pp. 10. 


Corr, P. M. The internal value of the Italian lira in relation to Italy's foreign 
trade. Econ. World, Jan. 24, 1925. Exports of Italy have been encouraged by 
the fact that the internal value of the lira has been greater than its external 
value. If the tendency of the lira towards stabilization continues, this export 
advantage will diminish and ultimately disappear. 


Foster, W. T. and Carcuinas, W. Prices and profiteers. Yale Rev., Jan, 1925, 
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A theoretical analysis, of the forces that determine prices and profits. Govern- 
ment regulation of ‘prices is described as a means of preventing profiteering. 


Gernant, W. F. Discussion of “Some international aspects of monetary policy,” 
by J. R. Bellerby. Am. Econ. Rev., March, 1925. Pp. 8. 


Gurcony, T. E. What can central banks really do? Am. Econ. Rev, bah aici 
Pp. 7. 

Grimsrean, G. Developments in the labor bank field. Bankers Mag., Dec., 1925. 
During the last three years organized labor has established 88 banks scattered 
throughout the United States, having total resources of approximately $125,000,000. 


Haun, A. Mises “Theories des Geldes und der Umlaufemitiel.” Archiv f. 
Sosialwis. u. Sozialpolitik, 58 Band, 2 Heft. The review of the book of an 
Austrian economist of Béhm-Bawerk’s school, written by a writer whose views 
are close to those of Hawtrey. 


Harr, E. A. Oodperatios banking. Bankers Mag., Feb., 1925. Explains the op- 
eration of codperative banks (building and loan associations) in Massachusetts. 


Hernæs, M. S. Overseas commercial credits. Jour. Inst. Bankers, Jan, Feb., 
1925.. A course of lectures before the Institute of Bankers. The first lecture, 
appearing in the January number of the Journal, deals with travelers’ letters of 
credit. The second and third lectures in the February number, deal respectively 
with outward and inward commercial credits, that is, credits for the import or 
export of goods. 


Jax, P. Relation of gold importe and exports to banking and credits. Trust. 
Companies, Jan., 1925. Under present conditions a large outflow of gold could 
be regarded with far less concern than before the establishment of the federal 
reserve system. This is because member banks may restore reserves reduced by 
gold exports through borrowing at federal reserve banks. Gradual reduction 
of such loans would permit business to adapt Itself to the changed conditions, 


Kent, F. I. The development of the domestic and international use of the dollar 
acceptance. Econ. World, Jan. 10, 1925. A plea for the development of a wide 
market for acceptances in the United States. 


Defenses of federal reserve acceptance operations. Trust Companies, * 

Jan., 1925.. Open market acceptance operations of federal reserve banks are 

' necessary for development of open discount market in bankers’ acceptances, 
which will help to stabilize discount rates. 


Layron, W. F. British opinion on the gold standard. Quart. Jour. Econ., Feb. 
1925. Great Britain has come to the conclusion that even If it is shown that a 
controlled currency is best in theory, this course is beset with very great practical 
difficulties, and that the wise and safe course for the present is to get back to the 
pre-war gold standard. 


Lew, G. N. A plan for stabilizing prices. Econ. Jour, March, 1925. Proposes 
‘as a means of stabilizing prices, a currency convertible into a fixed composite of 
commodities. 


Lona, A. Le peripezie monetarie del dopo guerra. Annali di Economia, Nov, 
1924. Pp. 85. The lessons of recent experience with paper money. 


Macorecorn, D. H. Sanctions for discount polley. Econ. Jour, Dec., 1924. 
Feasibility of regulating the prices of other things as well as credit, e. g., coal, 
as a means of preventing excessive expansion of production and rise in general 
prices. 


Onantaca, L. La regularizacion del cambio. Rev. Econ. Argentina, Dec, 1924. 


Paron, T. B. Decision in new par clearance suit, Bankers Assoc. Jour., Feb. 1925. 
Text of decision of United States District Court in sult bronght by the Pascagola 
ý } 
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National Bank of Moss Point, Miss., against the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta, involving the collection. powers of the reserve bank. 


Praro, G. I disfattisti della lira. Rif. Soc, Jan.-Feb., 1925. Pp. 17. 


Remesann, H. Germany's position reflected in her bank statements. Annalist, 
Jan. 26, 1925. A comparison is made of the present and pre-war status of the 
big German banks. 


Summons, F. W. The varying powers of state bank-commissioners. Am. Bankers 
Assoc. Jour, Jan., 1925. Changes needed to strengthen banking departments 
are more adequate salaries, wider discretionary power in granting charters and 
enforcing regulations, freeing office from politics and granting power to act as 
recelver for failed banks. 


Srana, W. F. On the price of gold. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Jan., 1928. 
Explains the meaning in the London market of the terms: mint price of gold, 
pre-war market price, and present market price. 


Tocxen, A. H. The monetary standards of New Zealand and Australia. Econ. 
Jour., Dec., 1924. Describes the “credit” exchange standard which has been de- 
veloped in New Zealand and less perfectly.in Australia. The essence of this 
system consists in the maintenance of an approximately fixed exchange rate and 
the automatic increase or decrease of monetary media within the exchange 
standard country to the extent of the net balance of its payment through the 
exchanges. 


Wors, H. P. Beonomio redistribution and P of surplus gold. Trust 
Companies, Dec., 1924. Controlling elements of gold policy of United States in 
near future should be avoidance of domestic inflation by suitable use of discount 
rate power, and injection of gold into foreign markets both by market operations 
in paper and by taking up long-term foreign securities. 


Politics and the federal reserve system. Bankers Mag., Jan., 1925. 
A scathing indictment of the perversion of the federal reserve system for 
political ends during the last administration and also during the period of war 
financing. 


——--. New ways of paying the expenses of the reserves banks. Am. 
Bankers Assoc. Jour., Feb., 1925. Earnings during 1924 were not sufficient to 
pay dividends after meeting expenses, Solution lies in charging for free services 
or enlarging field of operation, preferably the latter. Reserve banks could buy 
and sell single name notes and purchase foreign bills. 


Youna, E. H. IUusions and arithmetic in public finance. Bankers’ Mag. (London), 
Jan., 1925. Pp. 15. Describes the evils arising from inflation in its various stages. 


Zunurepen, F. J. The federal reseros system and the open market. Acceptance 
Bull. of Am. Acceptance Council, Feb., 1925. Explains the operation of the open 
market for bankers’ acceptances. 


Analysis of rates in the New York money market. Acceptance Bull. of Am. 
Acceptance Council, Feb., 1925. Contains charts and tables showing movement 
of following money rates in New York market, from 1919 through 1924: federal 
reserve bank discount rate, call rate on acceptances, stock exchange call loan 
renewal rate, 90-day commercial paper, 90-day time money, 90-day bankers’ 
acceptances. 

Building and loan association growth. Commerce Mo., Feb., 1925. Shows growth 
of building associations, describes the development of different types, and explains 
the methods of operation. 

How 8,000 banks voted on branch banking. Bankers’ Mag., Jan., 1925. Tabulates 
replies to referendum among 8,000 banks of country on the branch banking pro- 
visions of the McFadden bill Up to December 81, 1924, there were received 
2,779 replies, 1,440 In favor of amendment and 1,889 opposed. A large majority 
of state banks voting were opposed, while a large majority of national banks were 
in favor. 
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Le rapport du gouverneur de la Banque de France. Jour. des Econ, Feb., 1925. 
Contains a résumé of the general financial situation in France and a statement 
of the operations of the Bank of France for the year 1924. 


Les operations de la Banque de France pendant Vannés 1984. L’Econ. Fran¢., 
Feb, 21, 1925. Concludes the report begun in the issue of February 7 and con- 
tinued in that of February 14. 


Return to the gold standard. Bankers’ Mag. (London) Feb., 1925. Reviews the 
history of the gold standard in England from the outbreak of the World War. 
There should, however, be no return to gold standard until it can be accomplished 
without unduly penalizing trade by very high money rates. Cotiperation of 
central banks of various countries is necessary if gold standard is to be restored 
at an early date. 


Should we return to gold? Bankers’ Mag. (London), March, 1925. Summarizes 
the views expressed by seven leading bankers in regard to return to the gold 
standard in England. There was a general consensus as to the advantages of 
returning to gold at the earliest possible moment, but there was much reticence 
with regard to the question of a date for the return. 


The gold standard. Round Table, March, 1925. Analyzes conditions essential for 
return to free gold market In England. Conditions are considered now satisfactory 
for such return. The world believes that England intends to return. If delay is 
too long, psychological influence will be against her. 


Public Finance 
(Abstracts by Charles P. Huse) 


Arex, R. H. Consolidated taw returns. Manag. and Admin., Feb., 1925. Pp. 4. 
Gives the new treasury ruling as to what constitutes an affillated corporate group 
for tax purposes. 


_ Beaman, M. The National Revenue act of 1924 (continued). Am. Bar Assoc. 
` Jour, Jan, 1925. Pp. 8. Describes the organization of the new board of tax 
appeals, the new method of treating capital net losses and other provisions. ¿ 


Boso, A. La préparation du budget auw Btiats-Unis. Rev. de Sci. et de Legis. 
Finan. Oct.Nov.-Dec., 1924. Pp. 17. So far the work of preparing the budget 
has been done with success because of the willingness of those concerned to 
codperate. 


Braprorp, R. L. Suggested remedies in inheritance tax legislation. Trust Com- 
panies, Feb., 1925. Pp. 8. Suggests a reduction in the rates of the federal tax 
and the adoption of reciprocal statutes by the states for the purpose of eliminating 
the taxation of the personalty of non-residents. 


Brannen, C. O. Principles governing the distribution of highway tases. Bull. 
Nat. Tax Assoc., Dec., 1924. Pp. & Revenues for primary roads should come 
from taxes levied on the broadest possible base within the state, supplemented by 
special assessments and automobile fees; revenue for secondary roads should be 
raised by a local tax. 


Cannott, F. A. Gifts in contemplation of death under federal tax laws. Trust 
Companies, Jan., 1925. Pp. 4. Cites cases to show that the government will find 
it difficult to make good its claim that in any case the gift was made in con- 
templation of death. 


DE CHALeENDAR. Quelques observations sur le régime fiscal de la Pologne. Rev. de 
Sci. et de Légis. Finan, Oct.-Nov.-Dec., 1924. Pp. 21. The return of Poland 
to a stable monetary system has much improved her finances. Less reliance, 
however, should be placed on direct taxes and more on the revenue from alcohol 
and tobacco. 
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Dosraw, R. A. R. Organizacion impositiva de la Republica Argentina. Rev. Econ. 
Argentina, Dec., 1924. Pp, 12. Argentina would enjoy greater stability in her 
revenues if she did not rely so much on customs duties. 


Erxauo, L. La terra e Vimposta. Annali di Economia, Nov., 1924. Pp. 178. 
This article, dealing with the development and problems of the taxation of land 
in Italy, has the scope of a monograph rather than an essay in the usual sense. 
Its three parts are concerned respectively with historical, theoretical and tech- 
nical considerations, the first of them being presented with especial fullness. The 
study must be given a place of authority in the literature of land taxation. 


Fernanv-Jaca. Les plus-values dea fonds de commerce et le fiso. Jour, des Econ., 
Dec. 15, 1924 Pp. 5 The attempt to tax capital gains has met with much 
opposition. 


Gerparr, W. F. Taxation and public ewpenditures in a democracy. Bankers Mags 
Dec., 1924. Pp. 6. Our tax system is inequitable because the spending authority 
does not directly pay the bills. 


Horrimorm, E. P. dre charitable bequests tax exempt? Trust Companies, Dec, 
1924. Pp. 6. Generally exempt when made to domestic corporations. 


Jenuerr, R. P. The prevention of multiple taxation under the succession duty acts 
of the provinces of Canada. Econ. World, March 7, 1925. Pp. 2. Already 
much progress has been made through reciprocity agreements. 


Jizz, C. La date de remboursement dans les emprunts public d’Hiat. Rev. d. 
Sci. et de Légis. Finan, Oct~Nov.-Dec., 1924. Pp. 88. Examines the various 
arguments that have been advanced in favor of a perpetual debt and concludes 
that for financial, economic, social, and political reasons a state ought to repay 
its debts. 


Lyon, H. S. State taxation of interstate commerce. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Feb. 
1925. Pp. 5. Holds that Massachusetts has the right to tax a foreign cor- 
poration doing solely an interstate business, If the corporation has a place of- 
business therein. 


Macyany, Z. V. Das ungarische Budgetrecht. Ungarische Jahrb., Dec, 1924. 
Pp. 22. Describes the Hungarian budget procedure as it has developed since the 
short-lived constitution of 1848 and the real beginning in 1867. 


Mron, A. W. Economic aspects of estate and inheritance taxation. Trust Com- 
panies, Dec. 1924.° Pp. 8. Heavy death duties by leading to invasion and 
lessened production reduce both the revenues of federal and state governments. 


Moyen, P. E. Rational tazation, Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc, Feb. 1925. Pp. T. 
Extravagance must be curbed and taxes made to conform to sound economic 
principles. 


Possenti, G. Le tasse sugli afari nel decennio fortunoso. Rif. Soc, Jan.-Feb., 


1925. Pp. 19. The types and the yields of various taxes on business in Italy 
in 1914-1924. . 


Roszwaren, V. Juggling post office costs. Independent, Feb. 28, 1925. Pp. 8. 
The various free services rendered the government by the post office department 
greatly exceed in value the free rent allowed the post offices. 


Seman, M. L. Inheritance tases a heavy impost little understood. Annalist, 
Feb. 9, 1925. Pp. 2. Points out the relative merits of different kinds of invest- 
ments from the point of view of these taxes. 


SeLLERS, J. L. An interpretation of Civil War finance. Am. Hist. Rev., Jan., 1925. 
Pp. 16. Finds the per capita cost of the war three times as great for the people 
of the South as for those of the North. 


Smr, N. W. The story of the Manila ransom and Britain's debt to the United 
States, Jour. Comparative Legis. and Intern. Law, Feb. 1925. Pp. 16. 
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' Believes that the United States by acquiring the Philippines have become Mable 
for the old war indemnity of 1761. 


Terzarr, O. Die Gomsindesteuern der Städte und der mehr als 6,000 Einwohner 
zdhlenden Landgemeinden Preussens in Rechnungsjahre 1920. Zeitsch. des Preuss. 
Stat. Landesamts, 64 Jahrg., 1924, Pp. 67. A study of taxation requirements 
and capacity for taxation in cities and villages of Prussia in 1920, f 


Tucxrr, R. J. Tax reform in Virginia. Bull Nat. Tax. Assoc., Jan., 1925. Pp. 5. 
` Lack of unified administrative control leads to great inequality in valuations. 


Van Gwy, A. De Staatefinancién, De Econ. (Dutch), Feb, 1924. Pp. 23, A 
resumé of recent Dutch state financial affairs. 


Winston, G. B. State and federal relations in inheritance taxation. Bull. Nat. 
Tax Assoc, Jan. 1925. Pp. 5. The federal government could do without the 
death duties more easily than the states could. 


Yves-Guyor. L’inventaire de la situation financière de la France, Jour. des Econs 
Jan., 1925. Pp. 20. Concludes a study of French revenues, expenditures and 
debts with an appeal against devaluation of the franc as a means of meeting 
financial difficulties. 


——, La preparation de Vemprunt et les “gestes symboliques” Jour, des 
Econ., Dec. 15, 1924. Pp. 15. Believes that Herriot by his bids for socialist sup- 
port has jeopardized the success of the new French loan. 


Zorncuen, P. The Indiana soheme of central supervision of local expenditures. 
Nat. Munic. Rev., Feb., 1925. Pp. 6. Much good has already been accomplished 
by the new law which gives the State Tax Board power to review tax levies and 
bond issues on appeal from local tax payers. 


Classified tawes on national banks—opinion of Attorney-General of Massachusetts. 
Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc, Feb., 1925. Pp. 6. The federal and the Massachusetts 
laws permit the taxation of national banks on their income without placing other 
monied capital coming into competition with national banks in the same class. 


Trials and tribulations under the general property taw in Uinois, Bull. Nat. Tax 
Assoc., Dec, 1924. Pp. 5. The taxation committee of the Tllinois Assoclation 
of Real Estate Boards recommends the introduction of an income tax. 


Population 
(Abstracts by A. B. Wolfe) 


Ase, I. The birth control movement in Japan. Birth Control Rev., April, 1925. 
Pp. 2. 


Aznena, C It fondo del? emigrazione. Riv. Bancaria, Oct., 1924. Pp. 16. The 
Emigration Fund of Italy observed in its functioning and justified. 


. Lo statuto del? emigrante. Riv. Internaz., Oct., 1924. Pp. 22. The 
rights appropriate to emigrants, especially as drawn up by the recent Inter- 
national Conference for Emigration and Immigration held at Rome. 


Bacxman, W. Nationalité et accroissement de la population en Finlande. Metron, 
vol, IV, no. 2, 1924. Pp. &. 


Bronwer, C. T. Local variations in the birth rate. Econ. Jour, March, 1925. Pp. 
6. Regional differences in crude birth rates do not parallel class differences. 
The regional variation seems to depend on the industrial character of the districts; 
this determines the sex-distribution, especially at the important period between 
twenty and thirty. Sex-distribution determines the age at which women marry, 
through the degree of competition for mates; and the age at marriage determines 
the birth rate. 
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Bux, H. L'immigration frangaise aus Etats-Unis. Bull. Stat. Générale dé la 
France, Jan. 1925. Pp. 24. The available facts are obtained principally from 
United States immigration statistics and cover French emigration principally since 
the middle of the nineteenth century. i 


Daves, G. R. Population and progress. Scientific Mo. Dec, 1924. Pp. 18. 
While “exuberant optimism will be found to be mere rhetoric,” the conditions 
prevalent in Europe, by which property and privilege are elevated and the value 
of human life depressed, will come upon the United States slowly if at all. 


Dovexras, P. H. Some objections to the family wage system considered. Jour. Pol. 
Econ., Dec, 1924. Pp. 17. Among other objections, that of a stimulation of an 
increase of population, particularly among the least desirable class, is taken up. 
It is refuted on the ground that there are other than economic determinants of the 
size of the family. 


Dryspare, B. I. Early neo-Malthusian international conferences. Birth Control 
Rev., April, 1926. Pp. 2. Outline history of international conferences previous 
to the sixth. 


Dustin, L. I. The statistician and the population problem. Jour. Am. Stat. 
Assoc, March, 1925. Pp. 12. Presidential address before the American Sta- 
tistical Association. We must in all fairness examine critically the current point 
of view and shift the emphasis in our population discussion from the glorification 
of the upper strata to a more generous recognition of the inherent worth of the 
great mass of mankind. 


Hers, W. C. The center of population—a prophecy and its fulfilment. Scientific 
Mo, Jan, 1925. Pp. 7. Describes the approximate realization of the prophecy 
of J. E. Hilgard in 1872 with regard to later positions of the center of popu- 
lation. Hilgard made the first calculation of the center of population. 


Ganwen, J. W. Recent decisions of the United States Supreme Court affecting 
the rights of aliens. Jour. Comparative Legis. and Intern. Law, Nov., 1924. Pp. 6. 
Deals with cases covering the ineligibility of Japanese and Hindus to naturali- 
zation and the incapacity of Japanese to own and lease land. 


GUNNI, T. © Americanismo ed immigrazione. Riv. di Pol. Econ., Sept.-Oct., 
1924. Pp.9 An indictment of American policy. 


Gnroa, J. E. The comparison of races. Scientific Mo, March, 1925. Pp. 6. Some 
pertinent criticisms of the judgment of racial capacity by mental tests. 


Harr, H. Familial differential fecundity. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc, March, 1926. 
Pp. 6. A mental-test study of school children in Davenport indicates that the 
mental-test ability of the rising generation would improve if large families were 
eliminated. 


Harr, H. Occupational differential fecundity. Scientific Mo., Nov. 1924. Pp. 6. 
Differential fecundity between occupational groups is having a slight, but un- 
questionable depressing effect upon the mental-test ability of the rising gener- 
ation in the United States, 


Herwat, E. Die Bevilkerungsbewegung der Schweiz in der Kriegs und Nach- 
kriegezeit. Jabrb. für Natlonalék. und Statistik, precede 1924. Pp. 11. 
Mainly a statistical exposition. 


Jounsox, R. H. The use of the median in international migration. Scientific Mo., 
March, 1925. Pp.8. A proposal for mental tests as a basis of admission. 


LeCoxre, R. Les migrations humaines, Scientia, 1-XTI, 1924, Pp. .6. Classif- 
cation of types of migration, the two main types being peaceful migrations and 
those the origin of which is some kind of violence. 


Lmowcvati, M. ‘La coltura del cotone in Argentine o il movimento migratorio ital- 
iano. Riv, di Pol. Econ, Nov., 1924. Pp. 5. Cotton cultivation in the Chaco 
offers a new opportunity to Italian emigrants, 
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Lvcxer, B. M. Racial differences in mental ability. Scientific Mo., March, 1925. 
Pp. 5. Outline of results of mental clinic data for 14,000 Cleveland school children. 
The results are supposed to “give a rather interesting glimpse on the laws of 
selection both artificial and natural.” Incidentally, the American and Jewish 
groups had more “imbecile” children than the negro and Slovenian and as many 
as any other. 

Prvcoor, G. M. Surprises in an investigation of birth control. Survey, March 15, 
1925. Pp. 8. 

Porrrrr, A. G. and Meves, E. R. Birth control before two legislatures. Birth 
Control Rev, April, 1925. Pp. 2. Legislative history of bills in Connecticut and 
New Jersey. i : 

Rem, W. A. Population problems of South America. Scientific Mo., March, 1925. 
Pp. 11. Deals with overpopulated and underpopulated areas, the agrarian 
question, tropical inertia, inadequate transportation facilities, housing and_health. 


Rosserr1 Acnrsrr, O. Un efeito inatteso della legge americana su emigrazione. 
Riv. .di Pol. Econ., Sept-Oct, 1924. Pp. 8. Immigration restriction has pro- 
voked the northward migration of the negro. 


Rovaverrz, L. F. L'immigration japonaise auw Htats-Unis. Le Musée Social, 
Nov., 1924. Pp. 19. A brief survey of the statistical facts as they were before 
the passage of the Quota act. Distribution of Japanese, Japanese in agriculture, 
Japanese in business, are some of the topics treated. . 


Roxuy, P. M. The distribution of population in China: economic and political 
significance. Geograph. Rev., Jan., 1925. Pp. 24. Informative discussion of the 
distribution of the population by political divisions and topographical features. 
The economic problem of population is far from hopeless. Its solution is de- 
pendent on political stability. 

Roy, B. K. Neo-Malthustan India. Birth Control Rev., April, 1925. Pp. 2. The 
birth control movement has come into India to stay. 


Rossen, D. Workers’ birth control group in England. Birth Control Rev., April 
1925. Pp. 2. 

Sér, H. Peut-on dvaluer la population de Vancienne France? Rev. d’Econ. Pol, 
July-Aug., 1924, Pp. 10. It is impossible to estimate the population of France 
before the nineteenth century with any precision. 

Srosexw, E. E. The melting pot. Scientific Mo., Nov., 1924. Pp. 2, Expression 
of the prevalent fears as to the dysgenic influence of immigration. 


Suru, J. More light on birth control in Russia. Birth Control Rev., April, 1928. 
Pp. 2. 

Syvenstnicxen, E. Population statistics of foreign countries. Jour. Am. Stat. 
Assoc, March, 1925. Pp. 8. Census methods and dates. 


Warn, R. ve C. Higher mental and physical standards for immigrants. Scientific 
Mo., Nov., 1924. Pp. 14. Among other things it is proposed that all aliens be 
registered and that “no alien should be admitted. who has not an intellectual 
capacity superior to the average American,” 


Le mouvcement de la ‘population en France. 1’Econ. Franç, Oct., 1924. P. 1. The 


first half of 1924 showed an excess of births over d i 
48,624 in the first half of 1928. oe eee ice 


‘Insurance 


(Abstracts by F. E. Wolfe) 


Bssr, H. Workmen's compensation laws inj 
y as affecting injuries to the eye. Am. 
Bar rapa ate Jan. 1925. Pp. 4, Cites state court decisions abiwing an in- 
creasing liberality in the construction of workingmen’s compensation laws, so far 
as their bearing on the loss of sight-is concerned. í 
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Baveocormax, B. P. A victory for effective compensation law administration. Am. 
Lab. Legis. Rev., Dee., 1924. Pp. 6. Federal employees are given the protection 
of the compensation law when suffering from occupational diseases, as Congress 
enacts amendment to the law to that effect and thus overrules Comptroller 
General McCarl. 


Broère, H. Number one Madison Avenue: the business of an insurance company. 
Independent, Dec. 27, 1924. Pp. 2. A large life insurance: company works to 
eliminate sickness and prolong life. 


Cuamuretam, J. P. Insurance for benefit of third persons under statute. Am. 
Bar Assoc. Jour., Feb., 1925. Pp. 8. 


Commons, J. R. The true scope of unemployment insurance. Am. Labor ‘Legis. 
Rev, March, 1925. Pp. 11. Unemployment insurance will succeed, not by a 
different distribution of wealth, but by a larger productivity of industry. Com- 
pulsory reserves for unemployment, as a cost of industry, are proposed as the 
only means of effectively stabilizing employment. 


Denscu, H. Soztalversicherung, 1900-1924. Zeits. f. d. ges. Versicherungs-wis., 
Jan, 1925. Pp. 14. Surveys at length the development of German social in- 
surance legislation. 


Divoman, H. W. 1884-1984: Achisvements in the field of personal insurance a 
century ago. Econ. World, Dee. 20, 1924. P. 1. Comments on the inauguration 
in: 1824 of disability, substandard, and medical underwriting, and of the com- 
mission basis for agency solicitation. 


Expreton, W. Parry, F. I. A. and Oaxrery, H. J. P. Further notes on the annuity 
. business of British officers and the valuation thereof. Jour. Inst. Actuaries, Nov. 

».- 1924. Pp. 26. Reviews fifteen years’ progress and the present position of busi- 

' ness of British offices in the light of the investigation into annuitant mortality 
recently completed. Towards the close of the period annuity rates sagged al- 
though the prevailing mortality was very low. 


Frevo, R. A plan for the reorganization of social insurance in Germany. Intern. 
Lab. Rev., Jan, 1925. Pp. 14. -Proposes a scheme for unifying the organisation 
and administration of invalidity, sickness, and employees’ insurance and accident 
insurance with state and district insurance institutions in charge, and acting as 
autonomous public authorities. 


Horraan, FE. L. The phenomena with which windstorm and tornado insurance is 
concerned. Econ. World, Dec. 27, 1924. Pp. 8. Reprinted from the Spectator, 
N. Y., Dec. 4, 1924. A discussion of the actual occurrence of windstorm damage. 


Korxncu, H. The financial resources of soctal insurance. Intern. Lab. Rev., Dec., 
1924. Pp. 15. Discusses the raising of necessary funds for social insurance as 
between the state, the employer, and the worker, examines solutions adopted in 
the laws of different countries, and concludes that the cost of social insurance is 
in last analysis borne by production and must be entered as an Item in the costs of 
production. 


Lamiaw, J. B. The unfavorable expertence of fire insurance companies in Oanada 
in recent years. Eicon. World, March 7, 1925. P. 1. Reprinted from Financial 
Times, Feb. 27, 1925. Increase in number of companies, competition, and heavy 
fire losses resulted in no underwriting profit on business of last four years. 


Larr, J. A. Growing insistence on old age pensions. Am. Lab. Legis. Rev., March, 
1925. Pp. 5. States the general case in favor of pensions for the worthy aged, 
including those in almhouses and those who now live an uncertain and unhappy 
existence outside. 


MornewHavex, P. PRE EE 1900-1984. Zeits. f. d. ges. Versicher- 
ungs-wis„ Jan., 1925. Pp. 11. Reviews briefly changes in the various branches 
of insurance in Germany. 
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Punurs, J. S. The relation of casualty insurance to American business and in- 
dustry. Econ. World, Jan. 81, 1925. Pp. 2. Casualty insurance is now firmly 
established as necessary for the maintenance of credit and as an aid to general 
business. 


Ricwarnson, F. Casualty and liability insurance in the United States. Econ. 
World, Jan. 24, 1925. Pp. 2. Reprinted from the Annual Insurance Review of 
the Journal of Commerce, N. Y., Jan. 19, 1925. An unprofitable year although 
there was a substantial increase in total volume of premiums written. 


Roares, A. S. Some aspects of foreign insurance business. Econ. World, Jan. 17, 
1925. Pp. 2. Discusses the conditions under which the foreign business of British 
companies operate In France, other European countries, and countries of the 
Near East. 





. Some aspects of foreign insurance business. Econ, World, Jan. 
10, 1925. Pp. 2. Shows the amount and source of foreign business of British fire 
offices in 1928, and describes qualifications of foreign agent. 


Sronz, E. C. “Premiums written” and “losses paid,” in relation to the profits of 
liability insurance companies. Econ. World, Feb. 28, 1925. Pp. 8. Reprinted 
from the Weekly Underwriter, N. Y., Feb. 21, 1925. For all liability insurance 
companies doing business In Massachusetts in the policy year 1922 (not the 
calendar year) there was nothing left for profit on workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. Commissioner of Insurance must approve adequacy of compensation rates 
before they become effective, 


WauLrovcnsy-Merane, G. Notes on post office life insurance in Japan. Jour. Actu- 
arles, Nov., 1924. Pp. 8. Summarizes report of Bureau. of Post Office Life In- 
surance for 1922. 

Developments in connection with oredit insurance in Great Britain. Econ. World, 
Jan. 17, 1925. P. 1. Reprinted from the Economist, Dec., 1924. . Deals with 
some of the difficulties which still check the development of credit insurance as 
applied to overseas trade. 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 
(Abstracts by George B. Mangold) 


Azsorr, E. English war statistics of pauperism. Jour. Pol. Econ, Feb., 1928. 
Discusses the reasons why pauperism declined in England during the war. The 
‘two most important were the withdrawing of able-bodied men from the labor 
market, thus reducing unemployment and irregular work, and the opportunities 
of handicapped men and of women to find gainful employment. In addition, the 
control of the liquor traffic greatly reduced the amount of wasteful expenditures. 
The writer concludes: “There was a great improvement in the condition of the 
families who had lived near the poverty or pauper line before the war.” 


Boare,.J. F. The Christmas basket and the social worker. Catholic Charities Rev., 
Dec., 1924, Article deals with the abuses connected with Christmas giving. 
Author makes a number of suggestions for the benefit of clubs and organizations 
that give Christmas baskets. One of his suggestions is that these agencies work 
through the organized philanthropy of the community. ' 


Dovcras, P. H. Amount and nature of family allowances. Jour. Pol. Econ., Feb., 
1925. Writer makes many suggestions in respect to the provisions under which 
a family allowance system might work out in this country. He believes that the 
expense of such a system should be borne by industry rather than by the state. 
For tbis country this discussion is at present academic, since no steps along this 
line have as yet been taken. 

Goyau, G. Frederic Ozanam. Catholic Charities Rev., Dec, 1994. This is a 
brief biographical sketch.of the founder of the St. Vincent de Paul Society. It 


places special stress on those events in his life which led to his organization of 
this philanthropic endeavor. 
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Mavarn, J. H. What will old-age assistance really cost? Am. Labor Legis. Rev, 
Dec. 1924. Author is chairman of the Pennsylvania Old Age Assistance Com- 
mission, which has made a considerable study of the problem of the aged poor. 
Industrial responsibility for dependency of old age cannot be shifted and savings 
under many conditions are inconceivable. The cost of an old-age pension plan 
would be less than the cost of the present almshouses. Such care would be 
without stigma of pauperism. 


ParaveL, J. W. The poverty problem. Jour. Indian Econ. Soc, March and June, 
1924. Suggests the establishment of educational colonies to lessen the problem 
of unemployment in India. The writer believes that men of the middle classes 
might work on a very short shift in some industry and be employed the rest of 
the day on their own plot of ground, cultivating the soll and producing food. 


Wan, S. A. Medical care of institutional children. Catholic Charities Rev., Dee., 
1924. Author presents a health program for child-caring institutions. This 
program covers a phase of health work with which the institutions should deal 
for the benefit of the children placed under its care. 


Comment recourir a l'assistance publique. Les Dossiers de Action Populaire, Feb., 
1925. Deals briefly with certain phases of the organization of public philanthropy 
in France. Among these are maternity care, the care of infants, orphans and 
abandoned children and the disposition of children whose parents are either in some 
hospital or temporarily in prison. There is also a brief statement in reference 
to the program for protective work of children. 


Statistics 
(Abstracts by Bruce D. Mudgett) 


Anpenrzon, B. M., Jn. Our national income down to $68,600,000,000. Annalist, 
Jan. 5, 1925. Pp. 2. Estimates of national income 1919 to 1924, inclusive. 
“The principle employed is that the income of the people will increase as 
physical production increases and that it will increase as commodity prices 
increase...... 

Barna, J. A. The census of India, 1981. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc. July, 1924. Pp. 
4 Brief note on important changes in 1921 census report. 


Barsena, J. H. Budget sales. quotas: a problem and suggested solution. Harvard 
Bus. Rev, Jan, 1925. Pp. 21. Detailed illustration of methods of establishing 
- not only total sales quotas but quotas by separate sales territories. 


—_———--—._ Forecasting your industry's cycle. Manag. and Admin., Jan., 1928. 
Pp. 6. Compares cycles in a given product with cycles in industries that use that 
product; from the latter, an average demand cycle line is obtained to make the 
direct comparison. 

—————._I8 forecasting worth while? Manag. and Admin., Feb., 1925. Pp. 
5. Describes methods used by the Walworth Manufacturing Company. Mere 
statistical technique in itself cannot replace trained executive judgment but 
when combined with the latter may produce highly valuable results in stabilized 
output and employment and in greater profits. 


Barra, C. G. A new graphical solution. Manag. and Admin., Feb., 1926. Pp. 2. 
A graphic method of solving a complicated formula for percentage time 
allowances in task setting. 

Buascuxs, B. Dynamische Probleme der Statistik. Giorn. di Matematica Fin- 
anzłaria, April-June, 1924. Pp. 58. 


Bzresciani-Torroni, C. Media aritmetica, media armonica e media geomatrica 
dei carsi di una moneta deprezzata. Metron, vol. IV, No. 2, 1924. Pp. 12. 


Cante, F. P. Sulla teoria degli accumuli e sulla legge di capitalizzazione. 
Giorn. di Matematica Finanriarla, April-June, 1924. Pp. 12. 
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Corm, G. Das “Mehr-Wert’—Verfahren in der Prodwktionsstatistik. Welt- 
wirtsch. Archiv, April, 1924. Pp. 14. 


Corre, E. S. Analyzing the price of wool and of wool goods. Bull. Nat. Assoc. 
Wool Mfrs., Jan 1925. Pp. 11. The familiar method of isolating trend and 
seasonal, then comparing cycles with curves of business activity and of specu- 
lation. 

Ceum, W. L. and Vanoruztve, H. B. Manufacturing operations and the business 
cycles. Harvard Bus. Rev., Jan., 1925. Pp. l4. A comparison of the cyclical 
fluctuations of two manufacturing concerns, one manufacturing flooring and the 
other machinery and èquipment, with general industry fluctuations as measured 
by the business (B) curve of tbe Harvard Committee. 


Caux, W. L. Progressive variation in seasonality. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc, March, 
1925. Pp. 17. The author defines the problem of progressive variation in season- 
ality, presents and criticizes methods for measuring such change, and exhibits 
examples in which such change is clearly present. 


m, Recent books on mathematical and statistical method. Quart. Jour. 
Econ, Feb., 1925. Pp. 7. A review of Bowley’s Mathematical Groundwork of 
Heonomics, Jerome’s Statistical Method and Seasonal Operation in the Construc- 
‘tion Industries, by several writers. 


Dex Veconro, E. La perequazione nella geometria delle operazioni di borsa. 
Giorn. di Matematica Finan., April-June, 1924. Pp. 15. 


Dessmizn, M. J. Essai de determination @indices mensuels de la production in- 
dusiriclie on France. Bull. Stat. Générale de la France, Oct. 1924. Pp. 89. 
Production indices for France covering extractive, textile, metallurgical, and 
mechanical industries and some others, and a general production index, a com- 
posite of them all. Principal data given yearly since 1898 and monthly since 
1919. 

Dusum, L. I. The statistician and the population problem. Jour. Am. Stat. 
Assoc, March, 1925. Pp. 12. Thinks we will soon approach condition of a 
stationary population and that fears of overpopulation expressed in some 
quarters are hardly justified. There is danger that in stationary population the 
proportion of defective stock may increase. 


Enoxeworrn, F. Y. Untried methods of representing frequency. Jour. Royal Stat. 
Soc, July, 1924. Pp. 24. Applications of Professor Edgeworth’s method 
of translation for fitting of mathematical curves to frequency data. l 


Gis, .C. Problemi di economia visti da umo statistico. Annali di Economia, Nov., 
1924, Pp. 87. A specific study of several problems in theory; rent and pseudo- 
rent of land; rent and cost of production; cost of production and price equi- 
librium, and other matters, 


Gwy, C. and Lev, L. Alowné aspetti delle perdito deW Esercito Italiano il 
lustrati in base ai dati degli “Uffict Notizie.” Metron, vol. IV, No. 2, 1924. Pp. 
100. Ba ; 

Gmanp, J. Les annuaires de Office Central de Statistique de la République 
Polonaise ot la population de la Pologne. Jour. Soc. Stat. de Paris, Feb., 1925. 
Pp. 6. Brief review of the work of the central statistical office established in 
Poland since the war. ; 

Greenwoop, Mason, The vital statistics of Sweden and England and Wales: an 
essay in international comparison. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc, July, 1924. Pp. 50. 
In more recent times Swedish death rates In later years of childhood are higher 
than in England while in late adult years they are lower. Swedish rates at 
and above fifteen “have been favorably affected by decline in abuse of alcoholic 
beverages and unfavorably affected by rising industrialism.” 

Guamet, E. J. Statistische Higenschaften oiner linsar wachsenden Bevölkerung. 
Metron, vol. IV, No. 2, 1924. Pp. 18. 

Har, L. W. A moving seoular trend and moving integration. Jour. Am. Stat. 
Assoc, March, 1925. Pp. 12. An attempt to solve the problem of trend for 
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current data, recognising the serious objections to PRBE the Hnear trend 
usually fitted to historical data. 


Haron, J. Enquiry by sample: an experiment and its results. Jour. Royal Stat. 
Soc., July, 1924. Pp. 27. A study of the insured unemployed in England in 
November, 1928, made by sampling approximately one per cent of the total 
cases. 


Levt, F. Etude statistique de la première dentition (1885-1910). Jour. Soc. de 
Stat. de Paris, Dec., 1924; Jan., Feb., 1925. Pp. 6, 11, 11. A study embodying 
results af 25 years research on the influence upon first teeth of such factors as 
month of birth, sex, legitimacy, ete. 


Micur1, E. La restauration des régions dévastés et la question dos reparations. 
Jour. Soc. Stat. de Paris, Dec., 1924. Pp. 14. Continuation and completion of 
articles on same subject in July-November, 1924, numbers of the Journal. 


Mommer, P. and Herxerro, P. Dis richtige Form der Indexzifer. Welt- 
wirtsch. Archiv, April, 1924. ` Pp. 6. 

Porat, V. Popolazione e risparmio in Italia. Rif. Soc. Nov.-Dec., 1924. Pp. 21. 
Observations growing out of a comparison of the growth of population and of 
savings. 


Roerr, J. Sur umo théorie de Vinflation. Jour. Soc, de Stat. de Paris, March, 
1925. Pp. 25. The theory maintained is that when inflation is taking place ft 
proceeds to’ grow according to the exponential law; and by determining the 
constants of this curve from the facts it is possible to know the amount of cir- 
culation at any given moment and so the general price level. 

Saou, G. E. F. Standard in clothing manufacture. Manag. and Admin., Jan., 
1925. Pp. 2. An interesting application of correlations between various bodily 
measurements in setting standards of clothing manufacture. 

Savoranan, F. L'augmentation de la mortinataliié générale en France pendant 
la guerre. Metron, vol. IV, no. 2, 1924. Pp. 14. 

Surs, B. B. Forecasting the acreage of cotton. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc, March, 
1925. Pp. 17. Gives a formula for forecasting acreage from knowledge of prices, 
production, and yields, the correlation between index and actual acreage being 
+.99. 


Sxow, E. C. The practical interpretation of index numbers. Intern. Lab. Rev. 
Feb., 1925. Pp. 20. Places well-deserved emphasis upon the importance of the 
materials in an index. number. Shows that frequently the price data used as 
typical of a given period are formal or quoted prices and not typical for the 
majority of transactions that have taken place during the given period. 


Usar, G. Considerazioni sul vitalizio o calcoli relativi nelle ipotesi Dormoy e 
De Moiore. Giorn. di Matematica Finan, April-June, 1924. Pp. 8. 


Vixoi, F. Le illusioni statistiche. Giorn. d Econ., Feb., 1925. Pp, 24. A survey 
of errors common in the various stages of statistical calculation and inter- 
pretation. 


Wuson, McD. H. Major trends of bond prices. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., March, 
1925. Pp. 10. Describes procedure for forecasting trend of bond prices from' 
knowledge of stock prices, general commodity prices, and interest rates on com- 
mercial paper. l 

Zuaano, F. La produzione del suolo italiano. Annali di Economia, Nov., 1924. 
Pp. 85. An attempt to express by index numbers the production of the leading 
Italian crops in the years 1880 to 1928. 

Enquête sur lss salariss en France in Octobre 1984. Bull. Stat. Générale de la 
France, Jan., 1925. Pp. 25. 

Institut International de Statistique. Bull. Mensuel de l’Office Permanent, Dec., 
1924, and Jan., 1925. Extensive summaries on wholesale and retail prices, living 
costs, production, exchange rates and banks of issue. 


i DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 


Industries and Commerce 


The United States Department of Commerce has issued a study of 
‘Uniform Through Export Bill of Lading, by W. B. Long, as Trade 
Information Bulletin No. 885 (Washington, April, 1925, pp. 48). 


‘Foreign Trade of the United States in the Calendar Year 1924 is 


_ summarized in Trade Information Bulletin No. 832 (April, 1925, pp. 91). 


. The Department of Commerce is also publishing an increasing number 
of, pamphlets on marketing of specific products. Among those recently 


: appearing are Cotton-Goods Market in the Netherlands East Indies, by 

ESB. George (pp. 25); Foreign Markets for Confectionery: III, Europe, 
“+ ‘Canada, the Near East, and Africa (pp. 25); Caribbean Markets for 
"American Goods: I, Central America, by H. Lazo (pp. 16); Marketing 
: of American Meat Products in Export Trade, by J. E. Wrenn (pp. 60). 


More substantial in its treatment is a bulletin in Trade Promotion Series, 
No.4, Lumber Market in the Netherlands, by A. H. Oxholm (1925, pp. 
288). No.. 1 in the same series deals with Packing for Foreign Markets, 


_by J. F.'Keeley (1924, pp. 489). 
“* In the Special Agents Series has appeared No. 119, a revised edition 


of Government Aid to Merchant Shipping, by G. M. Jones. This is a 
study of subsidies, subventions, and other forms of state aid in the 
principal countries of the world (pp. 470). 


The Food Research Institute, Stanford University, California, has pub- 


, lished three numbers of its Wheat Studies: No. 1, The World Wheat 


Situation, 1923-24, a review of the crop year (December, 1924, pp. 58); 
No. 2, Current Sources Concerning Wheat Supplies, Movements and Prices, 
a bibliographical list with comments (pp. 61-74); No. 8, Developments 
in the Wheat Situation, August to December, 1924 (pp. 77-119). The 
analyses which these studies represent appear to be thorough and based 
on a very wide range of data. 

The Bureau of Railway Economics (Washington), in its Bulletin No. 
7 in the series Commodity ‘Prices in Their Relation to Transportation 
Costs, also takes up the subject of “Wheat.” 
` Other recent publications in the field of agriculture, issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, are: 

Mise. Cir. No. 88, The Agricultural Outlook for 1986 (Feb., 1925, pp. 
24). This is prepared by the staff of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

Department Bull. No. 1288, The\Marketing and Distribution of American- 
Grown Bermuda Onions, by W. M. Stevens (Jan., 1925, pp. 55). 


Labor 


The federal Bureau of Labor Statistics has printed the following 
bulletins: 
No. 868, Building Permits in the Principal Cities of the United States in 
1985 (Washington, Jan., 1926, pp. 127). 


f 


l, 
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No. 871, Wages and Hours of Labor i in Cotton-Goods Manufacturing, 1984 
(Feb., 1925, pp. 48). This is of interest in showing that wages 
in southern states are by no means uniform. Wages of cotton 
operatives, for example, in Alabama and North Carolina vary in 
some instances almost as much as between North Carolina and 
Massachusetts.. There is no general level of wages in the South. 

No. 377, Wages and Hours of Labor in Woolen and Worsted Goods Manu- 
facturing, 1984 (March, 1925, pp. 86). 

No. 879, Comparison of Workmen’s Compensation Laws of the United. 
States as of January 1,1925, by Lindley D. Clark (Jan., 1925, * 
pp. 15). a 

The Women’s Bureau has prepared Bulletin No. 44, Women in Okio l 
Industries, a study of hours and wages (Washington, 1925, pp. 187). "+ Tod 


Three publications of the Bureau of Mines dealing with accidents have D i 

been prepared by William W. Adams: 

Technical Paper 874, Accidents at Metallurgical Works in the United 
States during the Calendar Year 1923 (Washington, TOAG, DBs 
81). 

Bulletin 246, Quarry Accidents in the United States during the Calendar 
Year 1988 (pp. 76). 

Bulletin 248, Metal-Mine Accidents in the United States: 1923 (pp. iso). 


The Governor's Advisory Commission of the Cloak, Suit and Skirt 
Industry, New. York, City, made its first report. of an investigation under 
date of March 10, 1925. This deals with the present status of the New 
York industry, with its relation to the national industry, the development 
of the points of controversy, and beginnings of the jobber-submanufacturer <; 
system during the period of the protocol. A range of history is covered 
from 1880 down to the present time, including the growth of jobbing, 
extent of unionization, friction points in the industry, the Union’s demand 
for a guaranteed period of employment, wages and wage scales, the 
Union’s demand for 4 limitation of submanufacturers and for a minimum 
labor-cost price, and economie principles involved in the industry, followed 
. by recommendations of the commission. The chairman of this commission 
was George Gordon Battle, and Lindsay Rogers was secretary and 
director of the investigation. The report is an elaborate one, illustrated 
with statistical tables and diagrams, and forms a substantial study (pp. 
-164). 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


The following banking reports have been received: ' 

Eighteenth Annual Report of the State Bank Commissioner of Colorado, 
1924 (Denver, 1925, pp. 266). © 

Sixth Annual Report of the State Bank Commissioner of Delaware, 1924 
(Dover, 1925, pp. 108). 

Thirty-sizth Annual Report of the EE EE of the Banking Depart- 
ment of Michigan, 1984 (Lansing, 1925, pp. 412). 


z 
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' Annual Report of the Commissioner of Banking and Insurance of New 
Jersey, 1928 (Trenton, 1924, pp. 152). 

Seventeenth Annual Report of the Supervisor of Banking of Washington, - 
1828 (Olympia, 1924, pp. 68). 


The First National Corporation of Béston has printed a Aii edition 
of a pamphlet on Farm Loan Banking, an analytical study of the securities 
of federal land banks, joint stock land banks and federal intermediate 
credit banks. This is based on a study of the laws'and regulations of the 
‘Farm Loan Board and has a large amount of information: conveniently 
arranged.’ (1 Federal St., Boston, pp. 39, with appendixes.) 


Mr. Frederic H. Curtiss, chairman and federal reserve agent of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston has made a study of Operating Costs and 
Profits in 1924 covering all member banks in Federal Reserve District 1, 
grouped according to size of banks and character of business. 


Public Finance 


The decisions of the federal Tax Appeals Board have been placed on a 
subscription basis and are to be issued in small pamphlets. The price of 
‚these pamphlets will be $1.50 per volume. 


Reports: dealing with taxation have been received. as follows: 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Colorado Taz Commission, 1984 
(Denver, 1925, pp. 27). 

Report of the Board of State Tax Commissioners and State Board of 
Assessors of Michigan 19238-1984 (Lansing, pp. 87). ! % 

Ninth Annual Report of the New Jersey State Board of Taxes and - 
' Assessment, 1984 (Trenton, 1925, pp. 882). 
Tenth Report of the Board of Tax Commissioners of Rhode Island 
` for the Biennial Period, 1923-1984 (Providence, 1925, pp. 60). 

Tenth Annual Report of the South Carolina Tax Commission, 1984 
(Columbia, 1925, pp. 198). 


Immigration and Population l 


Serial 8-B of the hearings before the House Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization (68 Cong., 2 Sess.) contains a report by Dr. Robert 
F. Foerster, of Princeton University. This deals with Immigration from 
Latin America, the West Indies, and Canada. 

Serial 5-A of these same hearings contains a statement of Dr. Harry 
H. Laughlin on Europe as an Emigrant-Exporting Continent and the 
United States as an Immigrant-Receiving Nation. This is abundantly 
illustrated with charts. 


A report of the Joint Legislative Committee of New York on the 
Exploitation of Immigrants has appeared as Legislative Document (1924) 
No, 76 (Albany, 1924, pp. sas 


NOTES 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the American Economic 
Association in New York, April 11, Professor Frederick S. Deibler, of 
Northwestern University, was elected Secretary and Treasurer. Beginning 
May 25, 1926, all communications relating to membership, subscriptions, 
orders for publications, or other business matters should be addressed: 
American Economic Association, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Minois. 


The following names have been added to the membership of the 
American Economic Association since the first of February: 


Alderman, F. L., Athens National Bank, Athens, Ohio. 
Aldredge, G. N., City National Bank, Dallas, Texas. 
Biggs, G. E., 928 Forest Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Boswell, J. L., Collegeville, Pa. i 

Brookings, W. D., 8088 P. St, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Budd, T. A., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Buehler, A. G., 820 E. South Street, Appleton, Wis. 
Colestock, H. L., Highland Park Sta., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Cross, F., Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colo. 

Cross, W. T., 5748 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Crowther S., Bayside, N.Y. 

Caley, R. T., 929 Sanborn Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dakin, E., 16 Exchange Place, New York City. 

Daniels, W. M., 166 Cold Spring Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Decker, O. P., 7448 Normal Ave., Chicago, Til. 

Donaldson, J., George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
Dyke, H., Livermore Falls, Maine. i 
Elliott, M., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Fall, F. A., National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York City. 
Fay, C. R., 874 Branswick Ave., Toronto, Canada. i ' 
Fenninger, C. W., 1508 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fetrow, W. W., Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Fjeld, E. I., University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Florence, P. S., 55 Chesterton Road, Cambridge; England. 

Forney, R. L., 1881 Chicago Ave., Evanston, IU. 

Fowler, C. B., 20 Vermont Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 

Frisbee, I. N., 1185 No. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Glover, C. A., Perkins 16, Cambrid Mass. 

Greenhill, D. C., 66 N. Washington Biret, Hinsdale, Ill. 

Gunnarson, A. B., 86 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Ham, W. T., 20 Prescott Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Hersch, J. B., Citizens Bank, Pagosa Springs, Colo. 

Hoover, C. B., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn, 

Hunt, F. R., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

‘Karabasz, V. S., 1518 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Keeler, M., 86 Oak Terrace, Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Kasik, J. E., Esthonian Consulate, 88 Park Row, New York City. 

Lloyd, E. F., 1088 Baldwin Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Loucks, W. N., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MacMillan, P. W., Mrs., 719 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Marshall, M., Mrs., Balliol Croft, 6 Madingles Road, Cambridge, England. 
Marvin, D. M., Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, Can. 

Mason, E. S. Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mensinger, I., 307 W. Fourth Street, Reno, Nevada. 

Moore, .A. N., 6 Buckingham Place, Cambridge, Mass. 

Northcott, C. H., Cocoa Works, York, England. 

Norton, T. L., 18 Brown Street, Providence, R. I. 
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Parcells, P. D., 1757 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, IL 
Parker, C., Columbia University, J maa a ew York City. 

Patrick, J. G, Whitworth College, Spokan e, Wash. 

Paulson, W. E., Purdue University, fayette, Ind. 

Plummer, W. C, 7718 Parkview Road, ene Park, Philnaäelphia, Pa. 
Presnell, W. Co Box 887, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Prime, J. H., New York Univ. FW ashington Square, New York City. 

Riddle, N. G. Birmin ham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala. ; 

Roe, F., 729 M. Q., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Ross, F. E. 212 N. 5th Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Schmidt, A. B., Tucson, Arizona. 

Shoemaker, J. H., Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

_Shortliffe, J. M., Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Smelser, D. P., Procter and Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Smith, E. L., 22 Wiliam Street, New York City 
Smith, E. L., 540 W. 145th Street, New York City. 

Stouffer, W. H., University of Virginia, University, Va. 

Tannenbaum, E, 1724 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, DÐ. C. 

Tanner, $. C. University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Titus, P. M., 918 W. Main Street, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Tolles, N. A, 1619 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 

Troop, H. W- Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohto. 

Volland, F., J Y., Kansas State Agri. College, Manhattan, Kan. 

: Yerkes, M., College of Agriculture, Lincoln, Neb. 

Yntema, T O., University of Chicago, Chicago, m. 

The Bankers Magasine offers $500 in prizes to be awarded for the best 
-essays on any subject now engaging the attention of the banking and 
` business interests of the country. Papers are limited to 5,000 words. 

The contest is open until July 1, 1925. For further information, address 


the Contest Editor, . Bankers Magazine, 71 Murray St., New York. 


INDEX ro State LEGISLATION. —The recent report of the Social Science 
Research Council states progress in the effort to obtain support “for the . 
annual preparation and publication of an index and digest of all state 
legislation by the United States government through a congressional 
appropriation.” It is apparently not generally known that such an index 
has been prepared in the Library of Congress since 1917. Since this has 
been done as an incidental part of the work of the Legislative Reference 
Service, it has not been feasible to keep it up to date, and it is possibly not 
as extensive as is desired by interested organisations outside of the govern- 
ment service. It is, however, comprehensive and is probably as detailed 
as is practical considering the mass of material. A more elaborate index 
would soon become too ponderous and involved. This index has never 
been published, due to lack of funds, but it is available in card form to 
readers in the Library of Congress and has proved very useful to various 
research organizations in Washington. 

The index has been prepared from a legislative-reference rather than a 
technical-legal standpoint, and. is therefore much more adapted to the 
needs of the research student than are the volume indexes. The. demands 
on the library service for information on state legislation are usually for 
precedents for bill-drafting purposes, or for information in the prepa- 
ration of congressional speeches. The social and economic aspects of 
the state laws have, therefore, been stressed in the indexing, while matters 
of procedure and routine have been treated more superficially. 

Marcanger W. Stewart. 
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The Social Sdu Research Council at its annual meeting ia Chicago 
on April 4 announced the appointment of fifteen research fellows of the 
Council for the year 1925-26, the selection being made out of a total of 
108 applicants. Among those appointed are William Jaffee, tutor in eco- 
nomics at the College of the City of New York, ta study the Industrial 
Revolution in France; Simon S. Kuznets, fellow in economics at Columbia 
University, to investigate the problem of secular trends in economic theory, 
their interrelations and their bearing upon cyclical fluctuations; Hutzel 


Metzger, research assistant, University of Minnesota, to make an analysis `y 


of the price of certain farm products, with a view to deriving information ` 


that will promote the better adjustment of agricultural production; 
Sterling D. Spero, of the New School of Social Research, to investigate 
the position of the negro in industry; Dorothy S. Thomas, research assis- 
tant at the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, to make a. study of the 
economic factor in crime. ' 

These are the first awards of the Social Science Research Council, which 
plans to offer fellowships annually for the following four years. 

In the Supplement to the Review for March, pages 157-8, the name of 
Dr. Robert F. Foerster was inadvertently omitted from the list of members 
of the Social Science Research Committee on Human Migration. 


The Twelfth National Foreign Trade Convention: will meet in Seattle;, 


June 24-26. Information in regard to program and traveling facilities 
may be obtained from O. K. Davis, Secretary, India House; Hanover 
Square, New York City. l l 

The Twelfth International Congress of Agriculture will be held at 
Warsaw, Poland, June 21-24. 


The Stable Money Association was organized at a meeting held at the 
Yale Club in New York on April 11. H. Parker Willis of New York 
was elected president, Edward B. Swinney of Brooklyn, treasurer, and 
Frederick W. Roman of New York University, secretary. The vice- 
presidents are F. W. Gephart of St. Louis and H. A. Wallace of Des 
Moines; the executive committee consists of Henry W. Waite, Irving Fisher, 
Hudson B. Hastings, Harry W. Laidler, George Soule, and W. I. King. 


The purpose of the association is stated to be: “To promote a better ` 


understanding of (1) the vast, though subtle, ‘evils caused by fluctuations 
in the purchasing power of the dollar, sovereign, franc, mark, rouble, and 
other units of money; (2) the constant menace of inflation or deflation; 
(8) the consequent insistent need of safeguarding against those evils; and 


(4) the plans proposed for stabilizing monetary units. The associ-° 


ation does not, however, commit itself to any specific plan; every member 
is free to support whatever plan or plans he deems best. Persons 
interested in the aims of the association are invited to communicate with 
the secretary, Dr. Roman, New York University. 


_ A meeting of the Taylor Society under the auspices of the University 
of Michigan was held at Ann Arbor, May 14-16. 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States was held at Washington, May 19-22. 


r 


z 
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A meeting of the American Statistical Association on Friday evening, 
April 17, discussed the subject of forecasting security prices. Among 
the speakers on the program were W. P. Hamilton, Roger W. Babson, 
Ray Vance, Paul Clay, and Frederick R. Macaulay. | 


The Federal Bureau of Education has issued Circular No. ‘25, om 
Business Education in Colleges and Universities. This is a statistical 
tabulation, giving the names of institutions, number of instructors and 
students, and degrees offered and conferred. 


The Library'of the Bureau of Railway Economies in Washington had 
an exhibition .in April of posters issued by foreign railways. Copies of 
the list of posters arranged by countries and railways and giving the 
names of the artists may be had on request from the Library of the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. 


The Bulletin of the National Research Council for December, 1924, 
contains a study entitled “An evaluation of the system of central financial 
control of research in state governments,” prepared by Leonard D. White, 
of the University of Chicago (Washington, National Research Council, 
pp. 184). i 

Clark University announces the publication of Economic Geography, a 
quarterly, at a subscription price of $4 a year. The managing editor is 
W. Elmer Ekblaw. 


Tufts College announces that the income from the Henry J. Braker 
Foundation in Commerce and Finance has now become available. Four 
graduate teaching fellowships in commerce and finance will be established, 
each carrying. a yearly stipend of $1,000. 


A prize for the best essay in public finance, to be known as the Edwin 
R. A. Seligman prise has been offered to students of Mount Holyoke 
College. The judges for 1925 are Professor Jacob Viner, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Professor E. D. Ellis, and Professor Alzada Comstock. 


A circular has been received from the Russian Information Bureau in ' 
Washington, which is acting as information agent of the Joint Information 
Bureau in Moscow in its endeavor to bring about closer contact between . 
scientists as well as scientific and cultural organizations of the Soviet: 
Union and other countries. Inquiries may be made of the Russian Infor- 
` mation Bureau, 2819 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


The International Labor Office of the League of Nations announces the 
publication of an encyclopedia of industrial hygiene entitled Occupation 
and Health. This will appear in two forms: (1) brochure edition, com- 
prising one or more articles; (2) volume edition, to include later the 
brochures in a collected form. The terms of subscription are, for the 
brochure edition, $8; for the volume edition, $8; for the brochure and 
volume editions, $15. 


` The Macmillan Company has in press an entirely rewritten and enlarged 
edition of Professor Secrist’s book, An Introduction to Statistical Methods. 
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This firm will also publish during the summer, Railroads: Cases and Selec- 
tions, edited by Professor Eliot Jones and Homer B. Vanderblue. 


The Institute of Economics has completed studies on the following sub- 
jects shortly to be issued in book form: Call Loan Rates and. Stock 
Exchange Speculation, by Richard N. Owens; French Debt Problems, 
by H. G. Moulton and C. N. Lewis; and The Ruhr-Lorraine Tadustrial 
Problem, by Guy E. Greer. 


The Ronald Press will shortly publish a textbook on Investment, by 
Dr. A. M. Sakolski. 


The Chicago Trust Company offers a prize of $2,500 for a study in the 
general field of business development and the modern trust company. 
The contest closes August 81. Further information may be obtained from 
Leverett S. Lyon, School of Commerce and Finance, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Amherst Memorial Fellowships have been awarded to Mr. Horace B. 
Davis for one year, beginning October 1, 1926, and to Mr. Melvin M. Knight 
for a term of two years, beginning at the same date. Mr. Davis will make 
a comparative study of wages and wage determinations in the iron and steel 
industry in the United States and Europe; Mr. Knight will go to Africa to 
study French colonial policies. 


Dr. Edmund J. James, ex-president of the University of Illinois, has 


been residing in Los Angeles since his resignation from that institution in 
1920. His address is 364 South Vergil Street, Los Angeles, California. 


A ppointments and Resignations 


Professor T. S. Adams, of Yale University, was granted leave of absence 
for the last part of the current academic year to enable him to confer with 
representatives of European governments regarding problems of taxation. 


Mr. H. D. Bonham has been promoted from instructor to assistant 
professor of economics at the University of Alabama for the coming 
academic year. 

Professor Clyde Elmore Burgee, of the University of Montana, will 
teach at the Southern Branch of the University of California during the 
summer session. 


Dr. Thomas Dawes Eliot, professor of ady at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, will teach at the sammer session of the University of California. 


Mr. Paul T. Ellsworth, Rhodes scholar at Oxford University, England, 
has accepted the position of instructor in economics at Dartmouth College. 

Professor Elmer D. Fagan returns to the University of Southern 
California this summer and will give two courses in the summer session. 


Mr. H. M. Fife has been appointed assistant professor of economics at 
Middlebury College. 


. 


ed 


; Lyon is to teach at Columbia University. _ 
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Dr. Pei È. Fossum ‘instructor ` in économics and social science’ in 


Wesleyan- University, ‘has been Promoted. to, an assistant professorship. 


Dr. Charles W. Gerstenberg has ‘left’ New. York Paumiiaes and de 
devoting all his time.to Prentice-Hall, Inc. oe: 


. Professor Stephen W. Gilman, of the University: of f Wisconsin; will be | 
a visiting member of the faculty of the summer session of the School of 
sCammnares and Business: Administration, University of Southern California. 


Mr., Te Glover has” been promoted from’ assistant to instructor’ in 
accounting for next year, at the University of Alabama. 


“'Proféssor C. O. Hardy, of the Institute of Economics, Washington, D.C, 
+ wil teach at the University of Chicago during the summer quarter. ` 


“cMr. Harty Albert Haring was appointed instructor in political economy 
MER Yale for the year 1925-26. 
“Dr. Jacob H. Hollander, of Johns Hopkins University, will give c coursés 
at the summer session of the University of California. 


‘*Professor Edward D. Hunton, head of the commerce division, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, will teach at the Southern Branch of the cP nireraty 
of California during the summer session. 


" Professor, O. B. Jesness, of the University of Kentucky, will give.a . 


- course ine codperative farm marketing at the University of Chicago during . 


the summer quarter. 


r Professor Albert S. Keister, of North Carolina College for ‘Women, will 
teach this summer at the University of Chicago. » 


Mr. Bruce W. Knight has been promoted from the position of instructor . 
in economics at Dartmouth College to that of assistant professor. 


Dr. D. D. Lescohier, associate professor of economics at the University 
of Wisconsin, is to give courses at the summer session of the Southern 
Branch of the University of California. 


‘Dr. Louis Levine, recently professor of economics at the University of 
Montana, and author of Syndicalism in France, Taxation of Mines in 
Montana, and Women’s Garment Workers, has joined the staff of the 
Institute of Economics, Washington, D. C. 


Dean Howard T. Lewis, of the College of Business Administration, Uni- 


` versity of Washington, Seattle, has received the decoration of the Chevalier”. 


‘of the Crown of Italy for services rendered in the interests of improved’ 


` relations between the United States and Italy. 


Dean Leverett S. Lyon, of Washington University, is liie St. Louis 
at the end of this school year for the Robert Brookings Graduate School 
of Economics and Government, Washington, D. C..> He will also have a 
connection with the Institute of Economics. During the summer Professor 


T 
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Professor Frank A. Nagley, formerly of the University. of Oregon, has 
accepted -an appointment as assistant professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, School of Commerce and Business 
Administration. 


Mr. Nils A. Olsen has been promoted to the rank of assistant chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in the United States Department of 
Agriculture. ; 

Mr. E. C. Rhodes, reader in statistics at the London School of Economies, 
will offer two courses in statistics during the summer session, June 22 to 
August 15, at Northwestern University. 


Professor G. B. Roorbach, of the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, gave a series of six lectures on problems in foreign trade 
at Clark University in March. 


Mr. H. A. Ross, formerly associate in dairy economy at the University 
of Illinois, is now assistant professor of marketing at Cornell University, + 
and is also doing research work on the milk problems in New York City. 


Professor Horace Secrist, who was on leave of absence from Northwestern 
University during the first semester of this year, spent some time in Eng- 
. land at the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, Manchester, and 
Liverpool, studying the contents of courses and methods of instruction in 
statistics and economics. 


Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman has been made a member of the Italian 
Academia delle Scienze Morali e Politiche. The degree of Docteur en 
Droit, honoris causa, has been conferred upon him by the University of 
Paris. : 

Professor Martin J. Shugrue, of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
will give courses in accounting and money and banking at the Southern 
Branch of the University of California during the summer session. 

Dr. Harry E. Smith, associate professor of business administration at the 
University of Washington, will teach in the summer session at the Uni- 
versity of California. N 

Mr. Nikolaas Johannes Spykman, of the University of California, will 
come to Yale University next fall as assistant professor of political science. 

Mr. George W. Stocking has resigned as assistant professor at Dartmouth 
College, to accept an associate professorship in economics at the University 
of Texas. 

Mr. Jere Turpin, who spent several months of last year in Mexico and 
who has traveled extensively in the Orient, conducted a class in commercial 
geography during the last two terms at the University of Virginia. 

Dr. Joseph H. Underwood, professor of economics at the University of 
Montana, will teach in the sammer session at the University of California. 


Dr. Abbott Payson Usher has ‘been elected to the rank of associate 
professor of economics at Harvard University to serve from next September. 


\ 
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- Dr. William’ a Wanlass, ‘dean: of the School of Business Administration, 
Utah Agricultural Colleges vi teach at the Uniyersity of California during 


“the summer session.. 


Mr. Colston E.: Warne has been appointed associate E O òf eco- 


nomics at the University of Denver for the year 1925-26. 


` Professor Gordon S. Watkins has resigned his position as associate 
professor of economics at the University of Tlinois in order to accept a 


` position às professor of .ecénomics .at the southern branch of the Uni- ` 


versity of California, at Los Angeles: He will have charge of the courses’ 


E in labor. 


Dr. Ray B. Westerfield, polea of political economy at Yale Uni- 


` » versity, will give courses at the University of California during the summer 


session. 


‘Dr: Nathan A. Weston: of the University of Illinois, will be a visiting 


‘member. of the faculty of the summer gession of the School, of Commerce ` 


and Business Administration, University of Southern California. 


. Dr. John Henry Williams has been promoted from assistant professor to H 


associate professor of economics at: Harvard University, to serve from | 
next September. He hag also been appointed for the coming academic year” 


to: the, Westinghouse” professorship of the Italy-America Society, and will 


; lecture during the fall and winter months at the Universities of Rome, | 


Milan, Bologna, and Naples. He and his family will spend the remainder”, 
of the year'in England and France. ; i 


Dr. Ivan Wright, assistant professor of economics ‘at the University- of.. , 
Illinois, will teach in the summer session at the University of California. | 
Sir William Acworth, of England, author of Elements of Railway Eco- 
‘nomics, and The Economics of Railway Transport, died on April 2, > 


(- 


at 


Mr. Logan G. McPherson, a member of the Association and a writer on 


railroad and economic topics, died in New York City, on March 28. 
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One aspect of the development of the federal reserve system which 
has been largely overlooked by economists is the gradual extension of 
the exercise of fiduciary powers by national banks. Yet this is a 
question of considerable importance. Approximately 2,000 national 
banks have now been granted permission by the Federal Reserve Board 
to act in various fiduciary capacities. About one half of this number 
may act in all of the nine capacities listed in section 11, paragraph 
K, of the Federal Reserve act, namely, trustee, executor, adminis- 
trator, registrar of stocks and bonds, guardian of estates, assignee, 
receiver, committee of estates of lunatics or any other capacity in 
which competing state institutions may act, as, for example, trans- 
fer agent. This growth has been accomplished in the face of oppo- 
sition from many lawyers, from state-chartered trust companies, and 
the courts of a number of states. Two decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court have already been necessitated, and a third is 
in prospect as a result of a recent decision by the highest court of 
Massachusetts. 

The movement for the creation of some type of trust company under 
federal control preceded by some years the passage of the Federal 
Reserve act, The first proposals did not advocate the granting of 
fiduciary powers to the existing national banks, but favored instead 
the chartering of federally incorporated trust companies. The 
original Aldrich plan provided for national trust companies, but the 
opposition of the state-chartered trust companies and the supposed 
doubtful constitutionality of such a provision brought about its ex- ` 
clusion from the final draft of that measure. 

During the hearings on the Glass-Owen bill, it was evident that 
many national bankers desired for their banks the privilege of exer- 
cising fiduciary powers. The representatives of the trust companies, 
as usual, vigorously opposed any such innovation. But it-was argued 
that the clause compelling national banks to join the federal reserve 
system might result in a wholesale change of such banks from national 
to state charters, and to prevent this, certain inducements must be 
held out to the national banks. One of these inducements, tending to 
put national banks on more of a position of equality with state 
institutions, was found in section 11, paragraph K, of the bill as 
finally approved. This gave the Federal Reserve Board power “To 
grant by special permit to national banks applying therefor, when 
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. “not i in-contravention of state or local: law, the sient to act as rabies ; 


Gate adininistrator, or registrar of stocks and bonds, under such 
rules and regulations as the said board may prescribe.” The clause 


` “when not in contravention of state or local law” should be particularly 


noted,.as it has played an important part in the numerous court de- 
cisions on this question. The trust companies immediately questioned 
the constitutionality of this paragraph. They asserted that Congress 


‘had no power to permit national banks to open trust departments, 


that this was a matter exclusively under state control. The Federal 
Reserve Board, disregarding these criticisms, announced that dt was 
the duty of the board to apply the law as enacted. Therefore,. it was 
ready to receive applications for permission to exercise fiduciary 
powers. 

In its first annual report, the Federal Reserve Board commented - 
upon the difficulty of drafting suitable’ regulations and stated that the 
subject was being very carefully investigated.’ ` The board in its 1915 
report stated that the framers of the law had intended that the grant- 
ing of fiduciary powers to national banks should be one step in the 


. bringing about of the unification of the banking system. It was fur- 


thermore a compensation to the national banks to offset the fact that 
state institutions were to be permitted to join the federal reserve 
system. The board announced that such privileges could not be 
extended to all national banks so desiring, and stated that already the 
applications of several banks had been rejected because they were not 
thought to possess the qualifications necessary for the successful 
performance of fiduciary duties.’ The report concluded, “The board 
has been mindful of the delicate and important duty of unifying, so far 
as possible, the banking system of the county * duty plainly imposed 
upon it by the provisions of the statute.” This task was to be accom- 
plished in two ways: by bringing state institutions into the federal 
reserve system as members, and by granting more extensive powers 
to national banks.’ 

Instructions were issued to the federal reserve agents to investigate 
the following points before they recommended to the Federal Reserve 
Board the approval of an application of a national bank for fiduciary 
powers: the general standing of the bank; the character of its 
management and financial condition; its fitness to exercise the powers 
applied for; the. benefits that would accrue to the community; and 
the observance by the bank of the national banking laws and- the 


i regúlations sent out from the office of the Comptroller of the Currency. 


1 


*Annual Report of the Federal Reserve ey a 1914, p. 20. 
Report of the Fed. Res. Board for 1916, p. 12 

Ibid., pp. 10-11. 

‘*Ibid., p. 108. 
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On these matters the board would rely on the judgment of the federal 
reserve agent; but it was not believed to be desirable to approve the 
application if the surplus of the bank did not equal 20 per cent of the 
capital stock, if there was too large an amount of doubtful or overdue 
loans or real estate loans not authorized by law, if the bank habitually 
granted excessive overdrafts, if too large a proportion of the loans 
had gone to a few interests, if the officers and directors had borrowed 
from the bank more than was reasonable, or if the directors were lax 
or negligent in’ giving attention to the management of the bank. 
Even if the bank met the-test of these requirements but there was 
some question as to the moral character of the officers, this would be 
sufficient cause to reject the application. 

In addition to the requirement of high standards from the banks 
themselves, the Federal Reserve Board, in accordance with the law, 
endeavored to be careful not to grant fiduciary powers when such a 
step would contravene the local or state law. A careful analysis of the 
various state statutes was made by each federal reserve bank. The 
result was not encouraging, doubt arising.as to the legality of 
approving permits in several districts. A number of states took 
steps to relieve the difficulty by passing laws giving permission to 
national banks in those states to exercise fiduciary powers. Some 
states granted fiduciary powers to state banks at the same time that 
national banks were given the privilege. Some states tried to prevent 
national banks from exercising any fiduciary powers.’ It became 
evident that a number of court decisions would be necessary to clear 
up uncertainty. 

Regulation H, governing national banks acting in fiduciary capaci-' 
ties, appeared in February, 1915. Such banks were instructed to 
maintain ‘a separate trust department, to provide a place for the 
safekeeping of funds and securities held in trust separate from other 
funds and securities of the bank, and to keep separate ledgers and 
accounts of fiduciary transactions. Examiners appointed by the 
Comptroller of the Currency were to examine the trust department. 
at the same time that the banking department was examined. It was 
specifically stated that nothing in the regulations was to give national 
banks any privileges which would be contrary to the law of the state 
where the bank was located. Furthermore, the board reserved the 
right to revoke the permit upon proof of violation of the regulations 
of the board. 

During 1915, a large number of national banks applied for and 


"Federal Reserve Bulletin, July, 1915, p. 150; Oct., 1916, p. 628; Jan, 1917, p. 80. 
“Report of the Fed. Res. Board, 1916, p. 189; Commercial and Financial Ohroniols, 

es “Proceedings of the American Bankers Association,” Sept. 18, 1915, pp. 
"Ped, Res. Bull, May 1, 1915, p. 48, 
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approximately 850 banks received the power to act in various fiduciary 

capacities. The trust companies watched this development with con- 

siderable uneasiness. ‘They sent representatives to Washington to 

appear before the Federal Reserve Board for the purpose of arguing 

that section 11 (K) was unconstitutional. These representatives 

requested the board to ask the Attorney General of the United States 

for an opinion on the constitutionality of the law granting fiduciary ` 
powers to national banks. This the board refused to do. Thereupon, 

it was decided to bring suit in the courts." 

Suits began in 1915 in Illinois and Michigan. The Ilinois Supreme 
Court refused to permit a national bank to exercise fiduciary powers in 
that state. The ground for the refusal was that section 11 (K) of 
the Federal Reserve act was unconstitutional, because the exercise of 
fiduciary powers was neither a useful instrumentality in carrying out 
governmental functions, nor necessary for the existence of the bank 
itself, on principles early established in McCulloch v. Maryland and 
in Osborn v. United States Bank Furthermore, to grant stich 
powers to national banks would contravene the law of Illinois, for the 
state had certain requirements which all companies engaging in the 
trust business must fulfil, but these regulations could not be enforced 
against national banks.’ This case was not appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court. i - 

The Michigan case arose when quo warranto proceedings were 
brought in the Michigan Supreme Court questioning the right of a 
national bank to act in fiduciary capacities. Counsel for the Federal 
Reserve Board was allowed by the court to file a brief and make an 
argument. On September 26, 1916, the court decided unanimously 
that the national bank should be enjoined from acting in a fiduciary 
capacity. The majority of the court took the ground that it was 
not a contravention of Michigan law for national banks tò act as 
fiduciaries, inasmuch as the Michigan statutes did not expressly state 
that national banks could not exercise trust powers. This portion of 
the decision was significant as it excluded from further consideration 
the question arising dut of that portion of section 11 (K) which said 
such powers should not be granted where they contravened state law. 
The basis of the court’s refusal to permit national banks to exercise 
fiduciary powers was found in the claim that section 11 (K) violated 
the federal Constitution. Mr. Justice Ostrander, speaking for the 
court, said in part :” 

"Com. and Fin, Chron, Supp., “Proceedings of American Bankers Association,” 
Sept. 18, 1918, pp. 142, 148. 

"First National Bank of Joliet v. Brady, 27, Il. 100; also, Fed. Res. Bull., 
June, 1918, pp. 622-4. ~ 


“Fed. Ree. Bull., Jan. 1917, p. 825 Journal American Bankers Association, Nov., 
1916, pp. 891-5. , 
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$90 which he received for his stock on December 31 much less in 
terms of commodities than he could have obtained for the $60 which 
he possessed on January 1. The correct method of solving the prob- 
lem is to divide the $60 which the stock was worth on January 1 by 
the index 1.00 and, the $90.00 which it was worth on December 31 by 
the index 2.00. This shows us that, in dollars having purchasing 
power equal to that of January 1, the stock was worth $60 on January 
1 and $45 on December 31. The owner therefore lost $15 in terms 
of January 1 value. Should one desire to convert his loss into dollars 
having the average value which they had during the year, it would be 
necessary to multiply the $15 by 1.50, the average price index for 
the year, giving a net loss in current dollars of $22.50. Ir practical 
. computations covering recent years, especially those dealing with the 
period from 1915 to 1921, it is imperative that this process be gone 
through if the results are to have any significance whatsoever. 


Imputing Income to Services 


Another question arises which has aroused considerable comment 
among economists. In calculating income, shall an allowance be made 
for the value of services received from consumption goods in the hands 
of the consumers? There are strong reasons for excluding from the 
income total any such imputed items: 

1. It may be said that there is no more reason for including the 
value of services of an automobile, a house, or a diamond necklace, than 
there is for inserting in the estimate a figure for sunshine, fresh air, 
mountain scenery, or other gratifications received from free goods. 

2. Even if the first objection be overruled, the fact still remains 
that it is wholly impossible to evaluate correctly the services of such 
consumption goods. Some of the more valuable ones, as, for example, _ 
houses, are frequently rented, and hence it is possible to establish 
with some degree of accuracy the value of their annual services; but 
automobiles, books, wearing. apparel, and the like are not hired on the 
same basis as that on which they are used by the owners, and hence, 
there is no satisfactory way of calculating the value of their services. 
The best that can be done in such cases is to allow interest on the 
supposed market value of the commodities in question. To do this 
involves the assumption of an interest rate and also deduction 
from the purchase price of the articles of a depreciation allowance. 
Depreciation rates are in practice hard to apply. There are many. 
kinds of interest rates, and each varies from year to year. Any figure, 
then, that is arrived at by this method, must be distinctly arbitrary, 
and assuredly no two statisticians would come to the same conclusions. 

Over and against such reasons for excluding the imputed income 
from consumption goods on hand must be placed the fact that if such 
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payments are considered better evidence than book accounts that the 
reported net earnings really exist. 

If the payment of cash dividends-does not affect the real income of the 
stockholders, the same may be said just as emphatically of the issuance 
of stock dividends. The stock of-a corporation merely represents 
claims to the property of the corporation. If an individual owns 
1-1000 of the stock of a corporation, he owns 1-1000 part of its 
property, and the value of his holdings is not affected materially by 
the fact that his claim is evidenced by one piece of paper, or by one 
hundred pieces of paper, or that, this claim is called one share, or one 
thousand shares. To regard stock dividends as individual income is, 
then, to do violence to all the facts of the case. 

The statistician who attempts to compute the income of any sec- 
tion of the population by the formula set forth on an earlier page 
will at once find his problem complicated by the fact that the pur- 
chasing power of money has been changing from year to year. True, 
in the United States, the dollar has for a long time represented the 
same amount of gold. If gold were the commodity which dominated 
all our thoughts, it would seem logical. to call a dollar a dollar at all 
times. However, gold forms but a trivial part of our total consump- 
tion. Under these circumstances, it is absurd to consider a given 
weight of gold as representing a fixed unit of value. The modern 
standard of value must be more inclusive. The use of index numbers 
now enables us to find how much the dollar will purchase of a large 
group of commodities, and thus to measure fluctuation in income with” 
far greater accuracy than was possible before index numbers were 
available. Income can now be measured in terms of commodities in 
general, and not merely in dollars of changeable purchasing power. 
In computing income, what, then, is the correct method of making the 
necessary adjustments for taking into account the movements in the 
price level that have occurred during the income period? 

The novice is likely to attempt to find the inventory gain during the 
year by subtracting the value of the property at the beginning of the 
year as measured in current dollars from the value at the end of the 
year, also in current dollars, and then dividing the difference by the 
average price index. for the year. Such a procedure is, however, 
wholly indefensible, as is illustrated by the following example: 

Let us suppose that a man bought a share of stock on J. anuary 1 
for $60 and sold it on December 31 for $90, but let us suppose, _ 
further, that the general price index stood at 1.00’ on January 1 
and 2.00 on December 31, the average for the year being 1.50. Were 
we to subtract $60 from $90 and divide by the index number, our 
figures would show that the stockholder had gained during the year. 
As a matter of fact, he did nothing of the kind, for he could get for the 
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_ of a corporation is to multiply the number of shares outstanding by the 
current market price. This procedure has frequently been roundly con- 
demned on the ground that if all the shares were thrown on the market 
at any given date, they would sell for a mere fraction of the current 
price prevailing for the few units actually sold. It is, of course obvi- 
ously true that the entire supply of an article cannot be thrown on the 
market for forced sale without greatly lowering the price. It is 
` equally true that the whole supply cannot be bought at a forced pur- 
chase without tremendously enhancing the price. As a matter of fact, 
all of this talk about forced sale or forced purchase is beside the 
point. Inventory valuations are made solely for accounting purposes 
and, only in rare instances, are intended to represent either the money 
that could be realized at forced sales or that the owner would have to 
pay for the articles if he bought them at a forced purchase. Inven- 
tory valuations, if correctly made, serve satisfactorily the purposes 
for which they are intended. This does not mean that they are useful 
to cover entirely different concepts. 

Once the inventories are correctly evaluated, the other steps in 
calculating that part of the incomes of individuals arising from their 
ownership of a corporation offer less difficulty. If, to the value of 
all their securities at the beginning of the year, we add the amount of 
new money invested during the year, and subtract the sum of these 
two items from the total of the dividend and interest payments 
made during the year plus the value of all the securities at the end 
of the year, the remainder tells us the total income derived from the 
given corporation by all the security holders of the corporation. 

In calculating the income of security holders from their corporate 
holdings, a number of problems have arisen which it is worth while to 
mention. These chiefly center about dividends, especially stock divi- 
dends. A little consideration will make it clear that the payment of 
dividends does not necessarily affect the income of the stockholder 
who receives the dividends. An examination of the daily record of the 
stock market will show that when the stock is quoted ex-dividend, its 
price tends to fall-by somewhere near the amount of the dividend. 
This is because the stockholders owned the money that was to be paid 
in dividends before it was paid out, and they still own the same money 
after the dividends are paid. Hence, the dividend payment has made 
them neither richer nor poorer. 

Other things being equal, it is an increase in net earnings, rather 
than the payment of dividends, that increases the value of a stock. 
In general, then, the income of the stockholders grows with net earn- 
ings, even though no dividends are paid. It is true, however, that 
of stocks with equal net earnings, those: sell higher that are paying 
dividends regularly, the main: reason probably being that dividend 
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anticipations of future conditions. In some cases, there is no sound 
: basis for such forecasting. This point may be illustrated by what 
actually occurred in the case of a Colorado gold mine. Three partners 
sunk a shaft and in a few months took out $100,000 worth of gold with 
relatively slight expense. They felt sure that the mine was even 
richer at lower levels. ‘They expended the whole $100,000 in sinking 
the shaft deeper, but discovered no more gold, When the shaft was 
being driven down, manifestly no dependable basis existed for giving 
a correct value to the mine. ’ 

Because of such uncertainties as those just mentioned, corporation 
accounts, even though kept by high-grade accountants who do their 
best to tell the truth, are likely to give results that are wholly illusory 
from the standpoint of the individual owners of the corporation. Take, 
for example, some of the corporations that flourished during the war. 
In one instance, the corporate accounts during the war period showed 
amounts carried to surplus distinctly larger than the par value of the 
stock, and yet it was not long until the stock could be purchased well 
below par. The reason presumably was that much of the plant had 
been adapted to war needs, and hence, when converted to peace uses, 
would not yield a revenue sufficient to give the anticipated value to the 
stock, l 

Since it is impossible to compute correctly the income of a corpo- 
ration without first obtaining an accurate record of the value of the 
property that it owns, and since there are so many obstacles in the 
way of arriving at even a reasonable approximation to the value of 
the physical property of a business enterprise, it is wholly natural 
that search should be made for some way of getting round the obstacles 
which hinder the accurate computation of the incomes of the owners. 
Fortunately, in the case of enterprises owned by the larger corpo- 
rations, there exists a convenient method of overcoming the difficulties 
and arriving at the desired results. 

At the present time, most of the business in such fields as mining, 
transportation, and manufacturing is in the hands of corporations. 
The ownership of these corporations, in turn, rests in the hands of the 
stockholders and bondholders and their securities have, as a rule, a 
ready market. The opinion of the world as to what the physical 
property of each corporation is worth is reflected in the trend of the 
total value of its securities. Ownership in the lands, buildings, and 
machinery held by the corporation is shifted not by selling directly 
units of these items, but rather by marketing the bonds or stock certifi- 
cates. The only really feasible way, therefore, of arriving at the 
market worth of the corporation is by finding the total current value 
of the securities of the corporation. 

The obvious way of calculating the total value of te common stock 
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especially in such items as forests, water-power, land, and franchises— 
probably no one will deny. The accountant who opposes the inclusion 
of such gains in the inventory bases his stand not only on the grounds 
of business conservatism, previously discussed, but also on the unde- 
niable fact that it is very difficult to measure such appreciation with 
any close approach to accuracy. 

The last-mentioned argument has weight for the statistician only 
when there is reason to believe that the error in the measurement is 
at least as large as the change in value supposed to have occurred. 
When the value changes are obviously larger than the errors in their 
. measurement, it is certainly sounder policy to estimate them as accu- 
rately as possible, than to shut one’s eyes to the facts. 


Procedure Necessary in Computing Income 


From what has just been stated it. appears that we are forced to 
the position that the only accurate way to compute annual income 
is to find, the excess of the value of the property owned at the end ofi 
the year plus the withdrawals during the year, over the value of tha 
property at the beginning of the year plus the investment during the 
year. Furthermore, since income is measured in terms of money 
value, the valuation of the property at the beginning and at the end 
of the year should in each case be as close to its market worth as 
possible. 

There seems, then, to be no question at all about the ideal to be 
sought. To define the ideal is, however, far easier than to attain the 
desired good. Unfortunately, there are all too many cases in which it 
is extremely difficult to make even an approximate estimate of the 
market value of the property of a concern, For example, in the case 
of the buildings and machinery owned, there is no ready market. A 
railway might not be able to sell a mile of roadbed or a.station for a 
hundredth part of the cost of construction. It might be wholly im- 
possible to find a buyer for an entire manufacturing enterprise or 
railway system who would be willing to pay any reasonable figure. In 
such instances, a possible course is to estimate the cost of reproduction 
under existing conditions, and then to deduct therefrom an allowance 
for the fact that the buildings and machines are not as good as new. 
This procedure may be fairly satisfactory when conditions are stable, 
but becomes difficult when industrial conditions are changing, making 
parts of the plant more or less obsolete and giving added value to 
other parts, as, for instance, the land upon which the factories stand. 
At best, this plan is a makeshift, for it assumes that the value of 
property is closely related to its cost—an assumption which is often 
far from the truth. l l i: $ 
- Present: value is always based not upon past history but upon 
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from the mine mentioned in the above example was only $50,000 is 
equivalent to endorsing the policy of setting up depreciation accounts ; 
in other words, of recognizing changes, during the income period, in 
the value of the property on hand. Furthermore, depreciation 
accounts are calculated by the accrual method. Hence, allowance 
for depreciation also implies endorsement of the accrual method of 
accounting. 

It may be contended, however, that, while it is necessary to tate 
` note of and to allow for a reduction in inventory when there is a 
diminution in the physical stock of goods on hand, and, similarly, to 
add the cost of new goods purchased to the value of the stock on hand 
before they were bought, there is no reason whatever for taking 
cognizance of changes in property values arising from fluctuations in 
the unit prices and not in the quantity on hand. 

The weakness in this argument is that it ignores the fact that, from 
the business man’s standpoint, the importance of a change in value is 
equally great whether it is caused by a change in quantity or a change 
in price. Many a merchant knows from painful experience that chang- 
ing fashions render certain items in his stock nearly worthless, even 
though the articles in question are physically in perfect condition. A 
realization of this fact has led to the widespread practice of valuing 
stocks of goods at “cost or market—whichever is lower.” Such a 
policy ignores the obvious fact that inventories frequently appreciate 
as well as depreciate in value. However, even though the rule quoted 
is mathematically unsound, it is probably a wise one for the business 
man to follow—for while books kept in this manner frequently under- 
estimate the amount of his gains, they are very useful in preventing a 
tendency to take too much money out of the business. This fact is 
especially important in the case of corporations, for the stockholders 
are likely to demand the payment in dividends of a larger proportion 
of the net earnings than sound business practice will justify. 

Since, however, the function of the economist who seeks to measure 
the income or wealth of the nation is to reveal the truth rather than 
to deceive anyone, he clearly is no more justified in ignoring appreci- 
ation than in overlooking depreciation. Either procedure is wholly 
illogical and cannot be tolerated by a statistician desiring to make a 
scientific estimate of income. 

Many authorities on accounting make it a practice to value on the ` 
basis just specified raw materials, finished products, or stocks of 
merchandise on hand at the beginning or at the close of the year and, 
in addition, they set up depreciation accounts to cover physical de- 
terioration and even obsolescence in fixed property. ‘They refuse, 
- however, to give any recognition in their accounts to appreciation in 
the value of the physical plant. That such appreciation is common— 
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is defined as a gross demand for articles of consumption having a 
total money value equal to that demanded by the average male in a 
given class at the time when his total rquirements for expense of main- 
tenance reach a maximum. By calculating the number of ammains 
in the respective families and the book incomes of these families, 
experience has shown that it is possible to secure a satisfactory rating 
of the different families on the basis of their economic welfare. 


Changes in Property Values Affect Income 


As was pointed out in connection with the merchant’s income, 
current practice adjures a man to give consideration to changes in the 
value of his property. The “accrual” method of calculating income 
appears also to lead naturally to a consideration of property value. 
It seems, in fact, that these who advocate the exclusion of property 
values from consideration will find that they are going contrary to 
the practice of accountants, no matter whether the books are kept 
according to the “receipts” or the “accruals” method. To exclude 
changes in property values from income leads one, in fact, into a 
serious dilemma. It may be illustrated by the following examples: 

Let us suppose that a company bought a mine at the beginning of 
the year for $100,000, took out during the year all the minerals 
therein at a cost of $200,000, and sold $850,000 worth of mineral 
products, If we exclude from consideration changes in the value of 
the property, we must say that the net income was $350,000 minus 
$200,000, or $150,000. On the other hand, if we take into consider- 
ation the fact that the mine is now exhausted and worthless, we must 
charge against sales another $100,000, leaving only $50,000 for net 
income. 

If we assume that changes in property values do not enter into net 
income and that the net income from the mine was $150,000, we must 
likewise conclude that a merchant must not consider the depletion of 
his stock in calculating his net income for the year. If we pursue 
the same line of reasoning, it necessarily follows that a merchant who 
starts out with a heavy inventory, sells off all of his goods at their 
inventory valuation, and lives on the proceeds, is deriving a satisfactory 
income during the period. Clearly, such a view is wholly at variance 
with the generally accepted concept of income. By carrying the same 
reasoning a little further, we are led to conclude that the man who 
buys a share of stock in a-corporation for $80 and sells it for $90 
has a net income of $90. 

So far as is known, none of the advocates of excluding changes in 
property value from net income have been willing to see the matter 
through to this logical conclusion. To admit that the net income 


*For the derivation of the ammain scale, see United States Publio Health Reporte, 
November 26, 1620. 
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strength of the value of growing timber. Popular usage would be 
inclined to credit such persons with having income before the sales 
take place. 

In order to escape entanglements arising from the measurement of 
income on a “receipts” basis, many economists and accountants and 
not a few business concerns have chosen to use the “accrual” basis 
of calculating incomes. This system of accounting is more compli- 
cated than that based upon money receipts only, but its advocates 
believe that “the longest way round is the shortest way home,” and that 
the whole problem of measuring income is greatly clarified by follow- 
ing this method. An accountant, by using the accrual basis, credits, 
for example, a salaried worker with the salary earned during the 
income period chosen, even though payment is not made until later. 
Similarly, the interest due on bonds is credited as it accrues, not when 
it is paid. Such credits are taken into account, for example, in cal- 
culating the net income of a corporation for a given quarter of a year. 
Similarly, the accounts are debited with one quarter of the taxes to be 
paid for the year, even though the taxes may be payable annually. 

The effect of using the “accrual” method is to change a graphic 
record of income from a disjointed series, having very high peaks 
and reaching zero in other places, to a relatively smooth curve. 
Since smooth curves are more. susceptible of statistical treatment 
than irregular curves, the statistician, for this reason if for no other, 
is likely to be attracted to the “accrual” method. 

There seems to be little doubt that the “accrual” method relates book 
income more closely to the scale of living and hence to psychia income, 
than does the “receipts” method. It is true that people generally 
spend more freely when money is coming in than at other times, and 
the variations of expenditures are not at all in proportion to the 
variations in receipts. A Dakota wheat farmer, for example, may sell 
his entire crop in October, and receive no other money payments 
during the year. This does not mean that he does not live approxi- 
mately as well in June as in October or November. One of the princi- 
pal uses of income studies is to make comparisons of the welfare of 
different families or of different groups of the population. Since the 
statistician has not learned to measure psychic income for such com- 
parisons, he is driven to the use of book income, and for this purpose, 
the accrued book income seems to be the best measure. 

In actual comparisons between families, it is necessary to compare 
the book income to the relative needs for consumption goods of families 
of different compositions. In order to measure the relative require- 
ments of families, the ammain scale was worked out by Edgar Syden- 
stricker and the present writer in connection with their studies of 
the income of families in the South Carolina cotton mills, An ammain 
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United States, however, all of these types of currency are redeem- 
able in gold; in other words, they are credit items. By admitting them 
we automatically agree that there is no objection to including credit 
instruments in the category of money payments. Just where shall 
this process stop? Shall we include only claims against the govern- 
ment? Shall such claims take in postal money orders, or shall we go 
further and put demand credit instruments of non-governmental organ- 
izations in the list of money payments, as, for example, express 
money orders, bank notes, bank deposits subject to check, and private 
notes payable on demand? Evidently, it is a little difficult to draw 
the line, as soon as one admits that credits may be included in the 
category of money payments. 

Apparently, the custom of those keeping accounts on a “receipts” 
basis’ is arbitrarily to draw. the line so as to include only demand 
credits on the government and on banks. If we are to measure income 
on the basis of receipts of these particular classes of demand credits, 
just how shall we go about it? Is the income of a business concern 
measured solely by the excess of such money receipts over money 
payments? If so, a merchant, in calculating his income, must take no 
cognizance whatever of changes in the value of the stock of goods on 
hand. Current practice, however, says that he must evaluate his 
respective inventories at the beginning and end of the period under 
consideration, and include the difference in his income. When he 
does this, he is going outside the question of money receipts. — 

Furthermore, money may be borrowed. Are the proceeds of a loyan 
to be included in money income? Such a method does not agree with 
popular usage. If we include proceeds from loans, we disagree there- 
by with the general practice. If we exclude the proceeds, other 
troubles arise. This may be illustrated by the following example. 
A large business concern has been incorporated, and the stock is 
practically all owned by one man. In order to avoid taxation on his 
individual income, he sees that the corporation does not declare divi- 
dends. However, the corporation has conducted a successful enter- 
prise. Assets have increased rapidly in value, and the price of the 
stock has therefore been greatly increased. As a result, the owner 
of the corporation has borrowed from the bank, on the security of 
part of his stock, funds upon which to live. He has lived well in this 
manner for a number of years. Are we to say that he has, during this 
entire period, had no money income? 

It may be said that this is an unusual example. There are, however, 
thousands and perhaps millions of persons in the United States living 
in much the same way. In some sections, most of the farmers borrow 
from the banks or from land owners on the security of anticipated 
proceeds of crops not yet harvested. Timber. owners borrow on the 
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of statistical treatment. But this type of expediency is not the same 
as that governing the attitudes. of the tax authorities and the courts. 
They are interested in facilitating the collection of revenue, in 
interpreting the intentions of the legislators, and in preventing 
injustice to individuals. In so far as the definitions of the terms are 
concerned, they commonly cite the opinions of economists in evidence. 
If economists, in turn, are to take their definitions from the courts, 
we arrive at a situation closely resembling that of the reported 
method of standardizing time in an African city. A gun at the fort 
was fired each day at noon. When the gunner was asked how he got 
his time, he stated that he set his watch by the, jeweler’s clock. When 
the jeweler was queried as to how he standardized his time, he replied 
that he set his clock each day when the noon gun was fired. 

The first question to be discussed in connection with the definition 
of book income is whether gross or net income shall be used. Gross 
income may be measured in several different ways. Let us take, for 
example, the case of a merchant. Thinking in terms of money, we 

_might consider as his gross income all money receipts, not even de- 
ducting change returned-to his customers. So far as is known, how- 
ever, in practice change is always deducted. The gross income is, 
however, frequently considered to be the total value of goods sold. 
On the other hand, a deduction may be made for the value of goods 
returned. It is clear that, as a rule, amounts reported ås gross do 
not really cover all items, but have suffered certain deductions. 
When a sufficient number of deductions have beeen made, we arrive at 
the concept of net income. Since there may be many definitions of 
gross income and since gross income has much less direct connection 
with social or individual welfare than net income, attention has usually 
been concentrated on the definition of the latter quantity. It is net 
income which primarily affects the scale of living of the recipient, 
which determines the solvency of concerns, and which, in most cases, 
is taken as a basis of taxation. l 

Acrimonious debate rages over the issue of whether net income 
shall be measured on the basis of money receipts, or on the basis of 
accruals, If we assume, for the sake of argument, that the former 
is the correct basis, we shall quickly find that we have not escaped 
all difficulties. The question at once arises as to what items are to 
be included under the heading “money receipts.” In the United 
States, our standard of value is gold. Shall we take into consider- 
ation, then, only those payments made in the yellow metal? Almost 
everyone will agree that this is folly, as payments in gold constitute 
but an insignificant portion of the transactions of the nation. They 
will say that manifestly payments in money also include those made 
in gold certificates, federal reserve notes, and silver coin. In the 
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and there can be no question about their reality. Most people would 
agree at once that it would be desirable to have as large a psychic 
income as possible. It is necessary here, however, to impose a quali- 
fication. What all of us really desire is maximum net psychic income. 
Unless this qualification is put in, we are quickly led to absurdities. 
For example, it is undoubtedly true that we enjoy food much more 
when we are extremely hungry than under ordinary circumstances. 
The gross psychic income of the country might, therefore, be greatly 
increased by reducing the inhabitants to a state of semi-starvation, 
for their enjoyment of the food supply would thereby: be greatly 
enhanced. However, the net psychic income might be decreased in 
this way, owing to the large amount of negative psychic income arising 
from the starvation process. Similarly, the longer the hours that 
people work, the more gross psychic income they are likely to obtain 
from their pay, but this is offset by a large negative psychic income 
due to the disutility of labor. The conclusion must be, therefore, that 
the prosperity of a country is measured, by its per capita net psychic 
income. This is a quantity that statisticians are prone to measure, 
but they are forced to ignore it for the reason that no one has yet 
discovered a means of reducing psychic income to units susceptible 
of statistical treatment. 


The Receipts versus the Accrual Method 


Statisticians, therefore, have been forced to turn their attention to 
the measurement of “book income.” Book income represents not a 
flow of sensations but rather a flow of valuable claims, commodities, 
and services. It is quite certain that book income bears no fixed 
ratio to psychic income. Book income may be defined as the income 
shown by a properly kept set of accounts. The term “properly,” 
however, raises an issue. What form of accounting is the “proper” 
one for the purpose? Economists are at swords-points as to whether 
book income shall be measured on the basis of “receipts” or of 
“accruals.” There is no unanimity of opinion on the question of 
including or excluding, under the heading of “income,” changes in the 
value of property. Some authorities favor the inclusion in book 
income of the value of services or goods received, while others believe 
that only money payments are to be given consideration. Each of 
these different points, of view will be discussed in turn. 

In adopting definitions of income and wealth, the statistical 
economist ought rather to be governed by the rules of logic, statistical 
practicability, and general usage, than either to be the slave of custom, 
or to be guided by court decisions. Expediency must play a part 
in his definition, for it is necessary that all terms used be susceptible 


+Compare with definition of William Wallace Hewett in Aarmrtcan Econoazio 
Review, Jane, 1925, pp, 289-246. 


INCOME AND WEALTH 


How Can They Be Measured? 


How shall the. economic statistician define the terms income and 
wealth? The whole science of economics revolves about these concepts. 
Under such circumstances, one would naturally suppose that the 
definitions of these central ideas would long since have been standard- 
ized. This is far from the case. Each economist is likely to have his 
pet meaning for each, which he uses in his lectures and writings. 
Unfortunately, he frequently fails to recognize that this is not the, 
same definition used by a fellow-economist and accuses the latter of 
unsound reasoning because his deductions will not fit in with the 
definition in the mind of the critic. Ever since the advent of the. 
income tax in the United States, government bureaus and courts 
have been engaged in defining income. Their decisions have, however, 
been far from harmonious. Under such circumstances, how shall the 
statistician who is called upon to measure the income or the wealth 
of the United States or of any group of people therein define these 
terms? 

For statistical purposes, it is absolutely necessary that whatever 
definitions are used, they must be clear-cut and specific. It appears 
that definitions suitable for statistical use must be: C 

1. Utilizable for the purpose of making valid comparisons be- 
tween the incomes of different families or different groups of people 
living at different times or in different places. l 

2. Conformable in a general way with the popular understanding 
of the term defined. 

3. Translatable into units susceptible of statistical measurement. 

Apparently, most economic disagreements arise not so much because 
of differences in opinions as to the facts, as from the multiple meanings 
given to the same word. We háve more ideas than there are words in 
the English language, and hence one word must be used to serve for a 
number of different concepts. The word “income” is no exception to 
this rule. Most of the different meanings that have been attached to 
this word by economists may perhaps be classed under two main 
headings: (1) psychic income; (2) book income. . 

Under the latter heading may be grouped several subconcepts. 
Before taking these up, let us, however, first turn our attention to 
psychic income. 

It is frequently contended that psychic income is, as compared to 
“money” income, a rather vague and indefinite term. As a matter 
of fact, the reverse seems to be true. Psychic income is a concept 
much easier to define than any other type of income. It represents 
a flow of pleasant sensations impinging upon the consciousness of 
human beings. Such sensations are something that we all experience, 
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direction, along with the European conquests; and, in another direc- 
tion, spreading eastward along the Pacific, entering America in pre- 
Columbian times, through Alaska. Its arrival into aboriginal culture 
through Alaska must have been relatively recent to judge from the 
short distance it had traveled in the aboriginal New World. Its 
migration carried it far enough to have it linked up in potlatch usages 
with a primitive American clearing house." 
Wirm Carste MacLeop. 

Wharton School, University of Pennsyloania. 

‘With the migrations of the concept of interest, if one is inclined to the naive 
belief that different peoples were Ukely to evolve the concept, independently, one 


might consult, in an allied study, W. Ridgeway, Th 6 Origins of Metallic Currency 
and Weight Standards, 1892. \ i 
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generally, to neighboring tribes on the northwest coast rat North 
America.” 

Now, the Kwakiutl (and their borrowing neighbors to a lesser ex- 
tent) werg the only people in aboriginal America posessed of the con- 
cept of interest and of these other financial expedients we have 
considered. Even the commercially advanced Aztecs had no con- 
. ception of interest.* ‘The volume of exchange brought about by the 
potlatch must have created an urgent need for these expedients; but 
a need will not produce an idea. All the American peoples were badly 
in need of wheeled vehicles for transport, but they never invented the 
wheel. And the volume of exchange of the potlatch was in part made 
possible by these very expedients which so facilitated the exchange. 
operations. 

The puzzle of the origin of these traits among the Kwakiutl alone 
in the aboriginal Americas might be solved by attributing them to the 
‘influence of the traders of the Hudson Bay Company. But the ter- 
minology used by the Kwakiutl shows no indication of such origin; 
and the Kwakiutl were, so far as things European go, rather conser- 
vative, and, anyway, had very little contact with traders in early days. 
The only alternative in the case of options and clearing is to attribute 
them to the inventive genius of the Kwakiutl, or some Kwakiutl indi-- 
vidual, who devised them to meet indicated needs. 

Interest, however, seems the least simple of these traits, and has the 
least to do with potlatching. It is quite conceivably to be attributed 
to the migration of ideas from the Old World along the coasts of the 
Pacific and.the Aleutian Islands. Along this route have come many 
other things into the culture of the northwest coast of North America— 
for example, the sinew-backed bow, armor, raincoats, mummification, 
hereditary slavery, games of chance, etc.’ If interest among the 
Kwakiutl is indeed but another of these borrowings it is a striking 
example of the spread of a financial expedient from its probable place 
of origin in the Euphrates Valley of ancient times; spreading westward 
into the Mediterranean and up into Europe, where it met the hostility 
of Hebrew and Christian clergy, and thence into America, from one 

For voluminous descriptions of potlatches from which the above facts have 
been elicited, see Curtis, The North American Indian, especially vol. X, pp. 144, 146, ` 
148; and Boas, “The Social Organization and the Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl 
Indians,” 1895 Report of the U. &. National Museum, especially pp. 841-846. 
Also, for the spread of the interest concept, see Dawson, “The Queen Charlotte 
Islands,” 1879 Report of Progress, Canadian Geological Survey, p. 126. 

“Le prêt à intérêt était inconnu; on ne prêtait que gratuitement sur parole ou 
sur gage.” Zurita, Rapport, 1548, in Ternaux-Comans, Voyages, 1840, ser. 2, v. 1, 
p. 121, 


‘See, for example, my paper on “Debtor and Chattel Slavery in Aboriginal 
America,” American Anthropologist, 1925 (in press). 
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have the right to buy a certain prized copper if it were to be put up for 
sale sometime in the future, he would go secretly to the owner of the 
copper ahead of possible rivals and pay the owner an advance on the 
purchase price of the copper. This buying of an option was called 
“anchoring” the copper (kilum, or takulim). The clearing-house 
scheme was used in the potlatch generally, even aside from the purchase 
of coppers; our only adequate description of it, however, has been 
given in the course of a description of the purchase of a copper. 
When the copper comes up publicly for sale, the tribe gathers about 
seller and buyer to witness the transaction. The buyer piles up the 
purchase money in blankets, in front of the seller. The amount of the 
buyer’s wealth on hand, however, might be inadequate to pay for the 
copper. The buyer would then call on one after another of the persons 
about who owe him money and ask them to pay their debts to him. 

If any debtor cannot pay up he may ask credit from the seller of the 
copper. If the seller wishes, he will then take the desired number of 
blankets from the pile representing the purchase money’and hand them 
to the debtor who will hand them to the buyer who will replace them 
on the pile. In this way the accounts are transferred, the physical 
handling of the blankets merely being a visualization of the transfers 
for the benefit of the surrounding witnesses. This method of transfer 
was called the method of “giving-out-of-the-door” (tsowelsu), the 
pile of blankets being figuratively referred to as a house. The crude- 
ness of the method of this primitive clearing-house recalls that used in 
the transfers of land in medieval England by the custom of turf and 
twig, a method of procedure which persisted in Pennsylvania up to the 
eighteenth century, when writing became more generally diffused” ` 

There was considerable borrowing at interest among the Kwakiutl, 
borrowing being stimulated by the needs of the potlatch, although 
borrowing was common for the usual commercial and industrial pro- 
cesses. Just as there was no generic term for potlatching-——each type 
of potlatch event having its own specific designation—so there was no 
generic term for interest; each type of loan transaction, according 
to the amount of the loan, time, and interest charged, had its own 
descriptive term. This is of course a primitive linguistic trait, ap- 
plied to financial processes anything but primitive. The rate of 
interest on a loan varied with the amount, time of extension, demand 
and supply of money available for lending, and the credit of the 
borrower. Rates in general were enormously high. This concept of 
interest was spreading, from the Kwakiutl, along with potlatch usages 

Buyer and seller would go on the land to be transferred and, before witnesses, 


the seller would give the buyer a piece of turf and a twig taken taken from the lend; 
this part of the procedure was essential to a legal transfer.. 


A PRIMITIVE CLEARING HOUSE — 


Ina recent note in The Economic Journal the unique financial sys- 
tem of Rossel Island in Melanesia was described and the problem raised 
as to the existence of the concept of interest in a primitive com- 
munity in such an outlying corner of the world. - 

The student of the history of financial methods or expedients will 
find another unique and puzzling problem in some aboriginal American 
phenomena. 

The non-agricultural Kwakiutl tribes of the coast of British 
Columbia had developed the famous and curious potlatch of that region 
to an extreme, The potlatch, essentially, was merely an exchange, on 
a large scale, of presents for presents—our Christmas-giving being 
comparable ‘to it on a small scale. It was the Kwakiutl way of 
ostentatiously displaying wealth. A rich man, or a rich group—act- 
ing through its chief—would give out all its wealth as presents in a 
single potlatch. But the equivalent in value of these presents would 
be returned to the donor by the recipients in subsequent potlatches, 
which they would individually give, and in which they would give out 
all their own wealth—only in their turn to receive it back, to be again 
distributed. Nobody lost anything, and everyone had a chance to 
show how rich he was in comparison with his neighbors. Social 
position was determined on the basis of relative wealth. Kwakiutl 
culture was a pecuniary culture even in a greater degree than ours is. 
The potlatch might be distinguished as a social rather than an eco- 
nomic institution. A recipient of gifts was socially but not legally 
obligated to return the equivalent in value received. Therefore a donor 
was careful to give much only to those who had much and who were not 
likely to become bankrupts in the visible future. But this social insti- 
tution had the effect—as our Christmas orgy does—of increasing the 
volume of exchange of money and goods. (The Kwakiutl had a 
currency in which shells and blankets were the units of value.) Pot- 
latches were frequent during the Kwakiutl year, and the result was that 
the volume of exchange among them was many times greater than one 
would expect to find within the economic milieu of any save an advanced 
culture. This volume of exchange served as a cultural soil for the 
primitive Kwakiutl option buying, interest taking, and clearing house. 

At potlatches, “coppers”—prestige objects of great value—were 
bought and sold. If a rich man wanted to make.sure that he alone would 

W. E. Armstrong, “Rossel Island Money; A Unique Monetary System,” The 


Eoonomio Journal (London) Sept., 1924, p. 429 seg. Rossel Island is two hundred 
miles southeast of New Guinea, 
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noted, all reduce to questions of policy in the end, since it is possible 
to advance satisfactory mechanistic arguments on both sides in any 
of them. l 

1. How far ‘should competition on a cost basis prevail, with the 
concentration of control to which it leads; or, on the other hand, how 
many competing units are necessary in an industry, to keep service, 
quality, and price initiative up to the mark? 

2. When is selling below cost a fair method of competition, and 
when is it simply destructive of the legitimate security of trade carried 
on at a “fair” price? 

3.’ How far do we want individual initiative, however uninformed 
and short-sighted, to prevail over the more conservative goodwill 
policies of competitiors who plan for the future? Goodwill as a 
property value is a socially desirable feature of capitalism in that it 
induces and rewards competent forecasting of future trends. How 
can sound goodwill policies be encouraged and protected without 
encouraging reactionary policies designed only to preserve the status 
quo? 

4. Are there any best relationships between the price of one com- 
modity and the price of others, or between commodity prices, invest- 
ment prices, wage rates and purchasing power? When the true going 
prices of commodities are known and the other factors reduced to 
measurement, can the stability of business be objectively measured 
in these relationships? 

D. E. MONTGOMERY. 

Wisconsin Department of Markets, Madison, Wis. 
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report of the later cases indicates that these opinions are similarly 
inconclusive on this point.” 

Perhaps the chief value of the government’s encouragement of going- 
price competition is that it will bring the so-called “trust problem” 
into the open. Experience with the going price will enable us to 
determine just how much of this problem is a problem of marketing, 
and how much of it is a problem of exclusive ownership and other 
physical factors. In many cases, doubtless, it is a marketing problem, 
the trust power being exercised through control of price information. : 
Prices announced by the dominant concern are given wide publicity 
and everywhere followed by competitors; whereas deviations in price 
made by smaller concerns are known only locally and are deprived 
of competitive influence. The existence of many such local deviations 
at any time is evidence of the non-competitive character of the large 
company’s price. A genuine going-price system will not allow the 
local bottling up of prices, nor permit that market gerrymander 
whereby a trade, simply by shutting its eyes and ears, attempts to 
avoid the spread of price reductions. At the same time, in order to 
grant reasonable security, the rules will have to take care of price cuts 
that are manifestly unfair and prevent them from spreading through- 
out an entire territory. For such rules as 3 these cost information is 
needed. 


IV 


The going-price theory and practice here proposed is not a solution 
of the problem with which we started—-that of government’s relation 
to business. It is simply a preliminary to the handling of that 
problem as a public policy, and is illustrative of the nature of the 
task that confronts us. What lies beyond can only be sketched here 
most briefly. 

With a going-price practice of competition once established, we 
shall be in a position to face the major issues, which, it should be 


public. Dealers and consumers were invited to participate in the discussion and 
to some extent have done so.” 

Linseed case, Lower Court, 275 Fed. 989, 9461 “The Armstrong Bureau was organ- 
ized solely for the purpose of furnishing Information not only to the linseed oil 
crushers, but to those interested In every other industry.” 

Ibid., Supreme Court, 262 U. S. 871, 890: “The subscribers went forth to deal with 
widely separated and unorganized customers necessarily ignorant of the true 
conditions.” 

*The court in the Maple Flooring decision finds that the public interest is served 
by information disseminated “in the widest possible manner,” and through “the 
free distribution of knowledge”; but goes on' to say that the anti-trust lew was not 
intended to prohibit the use of information “however gathered or disseminated,” 
and even suggests that sellers might properly combine to contro] the channels of 


publicity, 
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If competition is to become a public policy, the course lies between 
that excess of regulation which would destroy individual initiative and 
development, and that anarchistic absence of regulation which makes 
it hopeless. Working rules to chart this course will be such as define 
fair and unfair methods of competition with an eye to reasonable 
security of established trade, and at the same time give an influence 
as broad as possible to all individual judgments and bargains coming 
within the category of fair methods. First among these should be 
rules providing for the open reporting of prices, and their compilation 
and publication on a centralized basis so that they give rise to a 
going price for a given marketing territory. The going price then 
becomes a political factor (in the broad sense), as well as an economic 
mechanism. It will restrain some kinds of individual self-seeking, 
and give social significance to other kinds. Secret predatory price 
cuts will be discouraged; while open cuts or advances in price will be 
subjected at once to the test of group response, deriving therefrom 
some real competitive importance. l 

These working rules need not be, and indeed ought not to be, exclu- 
sively rules laid. down by the government. The initiative for bringing 
the rules to light may rest with the state, but the responsibility for 
them, and for revising or extending them as experience requires, 
should rest with the industry. Such rules must proceed from common 
practices of the trade, and the state’s part is chiefly to encourage 
.the recognition of custom on an open basis where all who are governed 
by it may have something to say. 

It is important that the going price at all times have the widest 
publicity. This, too, the state can see to, assuring to unorganized 
groups, such as consumers and small retailers, access to the publicity 
which they could not pay for directly. There is real danger, to be 
sure, In price information confined to one side of the market bargain. 
Farmers not long ago were at the mercy of buyers on this account, 
and governments everywhere are working to remedy the situation. 
Undoubtedly the chief issue in the Hardwood case and the other open- 
price cases was whether or not the information was in the exclusive 
possession of the sellers. But this must have struck prosecutors and 
judges alike as a matter irrelevant to the legality of the practice, 
for the disagreement in the opinions as to the facts on this point shows 
_that those facts had been neglected in the arguments.“ The newspaper 

“Hardwood case, 257 U. S. 877; Opinion, 411: “Tt is futile to argue that the pur- 
pose....was simply to furnish....the equivalent of such information as is contained 
in the newspaper....One distinguishing and sufficient difference is that the pub- 
lished reports go to both seller and buyer, but these reports go to the seller only...” 


Ibid., Dissent, 415: “No information gathered under the plan was kept secret from 
any producer, any buyer or the public....The district meetings were open to the 
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If those theories are right that show the benefits of the competitive 
process to be commensurate with its. uncertainties, then there is a case 
made for the adoption of socialistic and public utility programs at 
` once. . But the experience of the trust-building period has amply 
demonstrated that uncertainty is itself the strongest imaginable 
provocation to combination and monopoly; while thee. more recent 
manifestations of live-and-let-live competition give promise of a middle 
: course that will enable us to avoid monoply control on one hand and 
. state control on the other. Uncertainty is tolerated only when oppor- 
tunity is thought to be unlimited; disregard of it is an extravagance 
of optimism explained by the sudden productivity of the machine age. 
Before the machine revolution, economic policy was being worked . 
out under conditions of recognized scarcity, and, the opportunity 
of the market being conceived as finally limited, was strictly regulated 
by the gilds and by the mercantile policy of government. Then came 
the great promise of machinery; a period of abundance appeared to 
be at hand, with the opportunity unlimited and free to all—and 
individualistic theories flourished. We have now come to the point 
of realizing that the opportunity of the market is limited, in the 
present, but may. be expanded almost indefinitely in..the future if ` 
stable conditions can be achieved. Our programs will tend not to - 
the strict rationing of opportunity practiced by gilds and communism, 
but to a milder form of socialization of the opportunity in which 
working rules are laid down to protect the individual in the enjoy- 
ment of his share so long as he proves himself the most worthy, candi- 
date for that share.” Behind the individual are the rules that fit him 
into his sharing of the opportunity, and behind the rules are measure- 
ments and observations, telling us what the SPDR is and how 
individuals make use of it. 

In the political thinking of laissez-faire N the suggestion 
-is preposterous that rules of any kind are necessary to promote com- 
petition; for rules negate liberty, and liberty is the very substance 
of competition. But group standards and group policies that pro- 
vide security to their members through protecting each against the 
other do not destroy individual self-seeking and initiative. They 
liberate the individual and make his self-secking effective.” 

“This notion of a protected, as ‘contrasted to a rationed or wholly free, oppor- 
tunity is developed by Professor Selig Perlman in his’ lectures on industrial . 
evolution and labor movements, and seems to account for live-and-let-live com- 
petition on a broader basis than the exploitation theory by which the policies of 
big business are usually explained. 

“For extensive treatment of this theme see John R. Commons’ Legal Foundations 


of Capitalism, especially the chapter on Transactions, and the section on Working 
Rules, pp. 184-142. 
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will not be deprived of his customers by price cuts so long as he can 
keep up to the average efficiency of the industry. l 

Open cuts will be made in a going price. They will be made, not, 
as in the secrecy theory, for predatory purposes, but for the contrary 
purpose of avoiding predatory competition. When the price is at a 
level higher than is warranted, by statistical conditions of supply and 
demand, the profit margins of sellers will be large, and, consequently, 
new competitors will be encouraged to enter the business, or present 
competitors will be encouraged to raid the market with secret prices. 
When a seller’s stocks are accumulating at the existing going price 
he will openly cut that price in order to move the goods, or as an 
inducement to make his customers place forward contracts. 

The economists’ theory really works out to the same thing if we 
resolve the best-price versus market-price conflict in that theory in 
favor of the latter. The uncertainty stimulus to price cutting dis- 
appears as soon as we allow for the publicity inherent in a market 
price. A seller once having found that his best price is below the 
market average will not continue to offer at this price every moment, 
raising it to the market price the moment after. He will simply go 
ahead at the market price, cutting it only when he has reason to 
believe that his trade is threatened by new competitors or that the 
demand is falling off and some one is going to lose business. 

The issue between the theories can be squarely joined on the 
question of uncertainty and insecurity. versus comparative certainty 
and security, i. e, security of established trade following from cer- 
tainty of the competitive price. Under the former theory the deter- 

mination of price rests largely with the adventurer and the gambler. 
Under the latter, the prestige of taking the lead in price changes will 
fall more to those who know their costs and those who estimate the 
future most accurately. The publicity given to all prices will place 
some responsibility upon the buyer or seller who proposes to alter 
the going price. The seller operating on a shoe string, who aims 
to skim off the cream of the business by quoting special prices and 
rebates which he does not offer to all of his customers, will hesitate 
to do so if it will precipitate a price war which he is least of all likely 
to survive. The suppression of such activities will be an unfortunate 
outcome only if we believe, as it is clear many of our governmental 
agencies do believe, that chaotic, uncertain, and hazardous market 
conditions are the life of trade and the safeguard of the buying public. 
The live-and-let-live policy should put the test of efficiency on a 
sound basis, where efficiency may be defined as a continuing ability to 
sell at a fair price, and a willingness to stand behind the product. 
Uncertainty of price and insecurity of trade do not encourage this 
kind of efficiency. 
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to the assumption h fluidity and automatic adjustment of invest- 
ment. The individualistic theory interprets every one of its principles 
as proving that competition will reduce the cost of commodities to 
the consumer ; but fluidity itself is distinctly a source of cost, not only 
to the corporation whose trade is fluctuating and uncertain, but to 
the consumer who must pay the seller enough for his product to 
provide him with a reserve fund. What the pure theory calls fluidity 
and assumes to be costless, the business mans calls uncertainty and 
charges for in his selling price. Yet, in so far as the uncertainty 
of trade can be eliminated directly, the charge made for it can be 
reduced, and this is what the live-and-let-live policy should aim to do. 

The price ‘policy best adapted to this maintenance of established 
‘trade is the policy of charging what others charge. Information of 
what one’s competitors are charging is a matter of first importance 
to a seller. He needs to know that his customers will not be taken 
from him by a cut price without his having a chance to meet that price, 
The uniform market price is to be looked upon not as the passive and 
indifferent result of individual price calculations, but as something , 
to be sought after on its own account. It is a going price which 
every moment serves as the starting point for the bids and offers of 
the next moment ; and these bids and offers are not isolated best prices, 
but are individual prices purposely related to the price of the whole 
market, confirming or modifying its level of the moment before. In 
this theory, therefore, it is necessary that prices be made openly, 
and that these numerous open prices be given broad, rapid, and. 
accurate publicity. This publicity will make known to all buyers 
and sellers what ia the true going price of the market from hour to 
hour or from day to day. This going price is really nothing but the 
market price of earlier theory, given a new name to emphasize the 
fact that it occupies a leading place, both economic and political, in 
the theory here proposed, rather than the matter-of-course and neg- 
ligible place assigned to it in the mechanistic theory. 

Comparative analysis of the best-price mechanism and the going- 
price plan starts by recognizing that the former finds the crucial 
competitive act in the taking away of one competitor’s business by 
another, whereas’ the latter is satisfied with the efforts of competitors 
to hold their present customers and position in the market. Hence the 
significance of the investigators’ notion that competitors should not 
_reveal, their prices to each other. Secret prices are necessary for com- 
petition, as the investigators view it; for, if one seller knows what 
another is charging, he can prevent that other from taking away his 
customers by meeting his prices. But the live-and-let-live theory 
must characterize this as predatory competition, thus distinguishing 
it from a merely statistical type of price competition in which a seller 
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But there is at hand, already experimented with in some in- 
dustries, a competitive program in which both the business and 
the state have their parts to play, and in which there is a 
prospect of ample justification in both the public and the business 
points of view. This we will designate live-and-let-live competition, 
and will attempt to describe, not in terms of what has been actually 
worked out in any industry, but hypothetically as a possible develop- 
ment of industry, or as a program defining government’s relation to 
business. The nearest approach to this program in actual practice 
has been the open-price plan of competition; but the live-and-let-live 
program is broader than this one plan, and involves important modifi- 
cations of it as actually put into practice. 


i 


The live-and-let-live theory of competition admits of the pursuit 
of self-interest, but concedes that the force of group opinion tends 
to limit that pursuit to methods which do not unduly disturb trade. 
It looks upon fitness or efficiency as an informed and sustained ability 
to sell at a reasonable price and to stand back of the product even 
after it has been sold. It gives first consideration to the preservation 
of the fit, leaving the elimination of the unfit to the effect of the 
average group price over a period of time upon the circumstances 
of the, individual competitor. 

It is a theory of competition consistent with capitalism, Com- 
petitors under capitalism are also debtors; they compete with borrowed 
money. They must seek profits with which to satisfy stockholders, 
but may not sacrifice the interest of bondholders and creditors in 
doing so. Under the increasingly accurate measurement of invest- 
ment values, the debtor-competitor is more and more constrained to 
seek profit conservatively, which means with an eye to future solvency. 
As a debtor he must not distribute profits today at the expense of 
interest payments falling due later on. As a competitor he must not 
seek increased business “at all costs” today, if this means that a 
competitor will turn the trick on him tomorrow and deprive him of 
his established trade. 

Established trade—reasonably permanent trade connections, good- 
will of customers, assurance of future patronage—is the prime objec- 
tive of the capitalistic competitor. Goodwill, intangible value though 
it is, is an indispensable asset of modern business, for no other value 
is an asset of a going business without it. Acquiring and enjoying 
goodwill assets is the form a capitalistic pursuit of self-interest takes; 
and this contrasts sharply with that policy of seeking out and ex- 
ploiting to the limit every passing advantage over competitors which 
the individualistic theory takes for granted. It is definitely opposed 
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might adopt when it finds competition lacking or inadequate. Judge 
Carpenter has already hinted at one program in accordance with the 
conflict test. Simply dissolve all places of assemblage. Solitary con- 
finement of competitors would be the wholly effective program under 
this concept. The program, in short, is to compel business men to 
compete in spite of themselves, and the duties it places upon the 
government are without number. 

The investigators’ diversity test, we have seen, implies that 
exchange of information should be prohibited.- If competitors will 
not come upon the market with their best prices and hold to them 
after they get there except under prohibitions of knowledge, then these 
prohibitions must be imposed because, we are told, the calculation of 
best prices is essential to competition. 

Under the economists’ theory the program need not be so drastic. 
We can allow exchange of information on the market, but at any 
time prior to that it must be prohibited. Having found the precise 
moment when a price bid or a price offered becomes a market price, 
prohibit exchange of confidences before that moment and allow it after. 
A practical solution might be to prohibit communication between 
competitors as to today’s transactions; so that they will remain 
ignorant of what is going on until, say, the next morning at breakfast 
when they read the paper. This, presumably, was the program in 
the back of the mind of the government’s attorney in the Linseed case, 
when he argued that the evil of the open-price plan was evidenced 
by the ability of competitors to sleep at night after it was in effect.” 

The prohibition of all discrimination in the net prices received by 
a seller, or the delivered prices paid by a buyer, is another program, 
Either the government should proceed under prohibitory legislation 
to punish price discriminations, or it might provide such publicity of | 
prices at all points and such knowledge of freight rates as would, if 
_ the principle of indifference were at work, bring about the leveling 
process automatically. : i 

Of these three programs, solitude, silence, and the avoidance of 
discrimination, only the last seems worth serious consideration. But 
even this one would require great vigilance on the part of government. 
The dissemination of complete publicity could not be expected to 
bring the result, since it is common practice in almost all business, 
even where individual prices and discriminations are known, for sellers 
to cut prices to meet local competition. The program runs counter ` 
to business custom, and, what is more serious, finds no justi- 
fication in the business man’s view of economical business practice. 


3975 Fed. 989, 945: “Counsel for the government seeks to draw an inference of 
guilt from the admission of defendants that the bureau allowed them to sleep 


nights.” 
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of a competitive state of affairs. In the Hardwood case’ and the 
Linseed case’ this was a controlling factor in the decisions. In the 
recent Cement and Maple Flooring cases the publicity and diversity 
test seems to have been abandoned altogether.’ But as we shall see 
later, in none of these cases is due consideration given to the com- 
petitive importance of exchange of information and price publicity. 
The publicity test may have been abandoned, but it seems not to have 
given place to any more comprehensive principle of competitive be- 
havior. 

Under the economists’ theory, uniformity of price is of course no 
test of non-competitive conditions. Uniformity on the market is con- 
ceded, but the original bids and offers are expected to show a diversity 
reflecting the individual circumstances of each competitor. We must 
therefore draw a line between bids and offers on one hand and the 
market price on the other hand, and look for diversity only in the 
former. This is a refinement in the time factor of the diversity and 
publicity tests discussed above. 

Another test is the variability of market price over a period of time. 
A competitive price, due to the innumerable calculations of best prices 
and that automatic adjustment process already referred to, will fluc- 
tuate continually. A stable price is evidence of manipulation. Just 
how variable a market price need be to pass this test has not been 
satisfactorily formulated. 

A test applied by economists in accordance with the market-price 
notion in their theory is to inquire whether there is any discrimination 
in the net prices received by a seller from different buyers at any one 
time, or in the delivered prices paid by a buyer to different sellers.” It 
is conceived that, under free competition, the leveling effect of the 
principle of indifference will bring about non-discriminatory prices at 
each point of sale or delivery, since each buyer or seller will translate 
the price at some point where he does not trade, into a price at the 
point where he does trade by making due allowance for the freight 
charges involved, and, having done this, will demand equal treatment 
with his competitors. 

These several objective tests suggest programs which a government 


257 U. S. 877, 410: “Genuine competitors do not make daily, weekly, and monthly 
reports of the minutest:details of their business to their rivals...... 

"262 U. S. 871, 888. 

"In the Cement decision the Supreme Court holds that the exchange of information 
is not in itself an unlawful restraint of trade “even though it be assumed that the 
result tends to bring about uniformity of prices”; and a similar statement is 
quoted from the Maple Flooring decision. 

See below, note 14. 

See J. Bi and J. M. Clark, The Control of Trusts (Macmillan, 1912), p. 104 ff; 
and, for thorough analysis, see F. A. Fetter, “The Economic Law of Market Areas,” 
Quart. Jour. Econ., May, 1924, 
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market requirements of the moment.’ It need not be enlarged upon 
further at this point except by noting that it is perhaps the crowning 
achievement of the mechanistic description of economic society. This 
is the principle that enabled Adam Smith and his successors to dispense 
with the services of courts and legislatures in their economy, and led 
` them to see nothing but evil in trade assemblages where group atten- 
tion might be focused on individual problems. It is the theory of 
competition in its essence—the automatic adjustment of human beings 
to events in which they are deemed to have only a transient and 
material interest and over which they can exercise no combined control. 

Competition involving those factors listed above, how shall we know 
whether it is shown to be present or lacking by the observed facts of 
any market? 

The simplest test called for by the theory is the question, are there 
conflicting and independent self-interests in the market? To answer 
this in a given situation we should have to examine the lives of com- 
petitors to find out whether they show any friendliness toward one 
another, and whether their friendships extend to business matters. 
This is the test almost invariably applied by the prosecutors in the 
federal Department of Justice, in the Linseed case, for example, and 
in the Cement case. The meeting of competitors to discuss business 
facts is made much of as a proof of collusion; their luncheon’ appoint- 
ments are treated at length in the brief. This argument, used in the 
lower court in the Linseed case, brought the. rejoinder from Judge 
Carpenter that it would show conviviality tò be an offense.’ But it 
was used again for the benefit of the Supreme Court, and indeed there 
is scarcely any. prosecution of competitive practices but rests in some 
degree on the simple fact that competitors somewhere discussed their _ 
problems with each other. Let us call this the conflict test. 

The next test is to determine whether competitors are coming on 
the market with their best prices. According to the investigators’ 
theory we can simply compare contemporary prices and conclude 
that if prices are uniform they are not best prices. Or, since uni- 
formity follows from. knowing what others are charging, we can find 
out whether there is any exchange of price information om the market. — 
Lack of price information and diversity of prices are companion proofs 

The term fluidity is clumsy, but is used in preference to elasticity because of 
the special price connotation of the latter in economic usage. 

4275 Fed. 989, 946: “If the Armstrong Bureau is to be dissolved merely because 
it afforded an opportunity for the members to fix prices, then this court, with equal 
propriety, could be asked to dissolve any lunch club where business men meet.” 

sU. S. Brief, Sup. Ct, U. S. v. Amer, Linseed, p. 85 ff: “No comment is necessary 
to show how effective must have been the friendly companionships prevalent in 


these meetings as described by Mr. Ferry, and these searching examinations of 
each member....No doubt their value was ‘fully demonstrated.’ ” 
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if they do not; so there is a tendency toward uniformity in the prices 
charged. The marginal theorists have worked out in detail how the 
uniform price results from a variety of best prices bid and offered 
on the market. It comes about in accordance with the principle of 
indifference, which tells us that’ all like things will be valued alike on 
the same market at the same time because it is a matter of indifference 
to a buyer from whom he may happen to buy or how often he may 
switch his patronage, so long as the price is right. The determining 
factor in competition is the individual’s calculation of his best price 
before he comes on the market; and it is emphasized in the theory 
‘that these calculations are independent of and unbiased by what 
others may charge. The uniform market price follows simply as a 
matter of course. What the theory does not take account of is the’ 
fact that a buyer or seller with an established market price staring 
him in the face is most strongly biased by that price, and can scarcely 
be .expected to calculate his best price independently. Had they 
given weight to this simple matter of group psychology, the marginal 
theorists might have stated more explicitly whether the uniform market 
price is essential to their theory even though, as a matter of course, 
it does not follow from the bargaining process. 

The best-price notion and the uniform-market-price notion are 
contradictory. Uniform market price is not the “natural” and 
“indifferent” result of the best~price conflict of competitors, as we 
shall see when we come to distinguish secret from open-price com- 
petition. This consideration has led investigators and prosecutors 
who are in touch with real market conditions to modify the marginal 
theorists’ description. They see that knowledge of a going market 
price modifies competitors’ best-price calculations in important ways; 
and they have solved the difficulty by rejecting the uniform-market- 
price notion entirely. Each competitor, they hold, must comtemplate 
his private circumstances exclusively, his costs, his stocks on hand, 
his anticipated sales; and through such contemplation arrive at his 
best price independently of what others may think or know. This 
consistent best-price theory we shall distinguish from the economists’ 
theory by calling it the investigators’ theory. 

Second in importance for this discussion is item 5 in the above 
outline, the assumption that capital and business enterprise possess 
a perfect fluidity whereby they adapt themselves at all times to the 

*See the Government's argument as reported in the Linseed case, 262 U. S. 871. 
Describing an open-price system in contrast to real competition, it says (878): 
“The result is that the producer now devotes his time to studying the business of his 
competitor instead of his own business....In determining upon prices he studies 
the price lists of his several competitors, ascertains what they are receiving for 


their goods in certain markets, and fixes his price therefrom instead of studying 
his cost sheet and determining what is a reasonable profit upon his investment.” 
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diction in the very nature of the case, we shall fail to discover by this 
means any satisfactory program in theory, just as the government 
and the courts have failed to develop from the same source any 
satisfactory working rules in practice. We shall turn, then, to the 
scheme of competition which modern business seems to be working 
out in some of the highly organized industries—the live-and-let-live 
system. From the more advanced working concepts of these business 
men we shall attempt to refine a theory of competition that accepts 
policies along with mechanistic principles, and that sets up as a major 
problem of government the task of so adjusting the artificial environ- 
ment of law to the natural impulses of private gain that these 
impulses may be shaped to a public end. ` In accepting policies along 
with mechanisms, this theory recognizes not only the formal policies 
` of governments and courts but also those informal restraints and 
inducements which come to the individual through the customs and 
standards of the group he belongs tq or deals with. 


I 


The elements of the competitive process ag set forth by the laissez- 
faire economists may be briefly listed as follows: 

1. Numerous independent and somone self-interests on ack 
side of the bargain. 
2. A best-price calculated by each of these individuals. to be used 
by him in the conflict of self-interests, being always the lowest price 

a seller can accept, and the highest price a buyer can pay. 

3. A market where buyers and sellers come together and the bids 
and offers of each competitor become known to all. 

4, Transactions consummated at a market price which tends to 
be uniform to all buyers and sellers. 

5. Continual fluctuation of price in response to changing supply 
and demand, with the result, under assumed conditions of fluidity 
of capital and enterprise, that the less efficient traders are alternately 
eliminated and restored to business, and that the business of the 
moment goes to: those more capable buyers and sellers whose prices 
enable them to prevail over the less capable buyers and sellers of the 
moment. 

6. Consequent tendency of market price towards a supposed real 
value, meaning either cost, or an equilibrium value yielding the great- 
est utility to the greatest number. 

The assumption that competitors always quote their best, i. e. 
their most competitive, price is the important factor in this scheme. ` 
The ability of one seller to undersell another is his competitive ability, 
and only when he does so is he actively competing. Other sellers 
will meet this price when they can, because they will lose their trade 


GOVERNMENT AND THE THEORY OF COMPETITION 


Courts, economists, and Congress have all played-a part in framing 
the problem which confronts us today, of government’s relation to 
competitive business. Competition was set up by the common-law 
courts of England through a long line of decisions, especially in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as a public policy with respect 
to business supplanting the system of privileged gilds and private 
monopolies. The development of this policy has been described step 
by step in a recent book, The Legal Foundations of Capitalism.’ 

The first professed economists, for the most part ignoring the work 
of the common-law judges, described competition as something in the 
nature of a divine mechanism for promoting the wealth of nations; 
a mechanism in which thd role of law was given little or no credit, and 
that of government much discredit. A, hundred years later, more or 
less, no fundamental change having been' made in this doctrine of 
the economists, the federal government in this country instituted a 
vigorous program to preserve and restore competition. In develop- 
ing this policy the government has had constant recourse to the 
economists’ description of competition, ignoring however the impor- 
tant laissez-faire doctrine, which, of course, it has consistently vio- 
lated. Thus the three steps in this historical succession have not 
followed logically the one from the other, but each of the later ones 
has taken a new start by paying little attention to its predecessor. 
The first was a truly political economy, however little the common- 
law judges may have known or cared about the pure economic princi- 
ples of private greed. The second was economics alone, concerned 
wholly with the natural principles of acquiring private wealth, and 
not at all with the policies of a group or government designed to 
control the pursuit of private wealth in the interest of the common 
wealth. The third, our present governmental program, is a plain 
hybrid, employing as a policy of common wealth a system of eco- 
nomics whose every principle was worked out to prove such a policy 
superfluous. 

This paper approaches the problem from the standpoint of a 
government commission required by law to discover and enforce rules 
of fair competition suited to modern conditions. An economic theory 
of competition is needed, at least as an hypothesis, on which to base 
such a public policy. We shall examine, first, the mechanistic description 
of price competition as the laissez-faire economists have given it to 
us; and our purpose will be to discover what objective tests of com- 
petitive conditions and what specific programs for preserving such 
conditions the theory suggests. Obviously, because of the contra- _ 

1John R. Commons (Macmillan, 1924), especially chapters 6, 7, and 8. 
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These results indicate that during the months just preceding the 
crisis of 1920—-whether the months from March, 1919 to May, 1920 
or from July, 1919 to May, 1920 are being considered—there 
occurred no encroachment of buying prices of materials on selling 
prices except in the food group. This lessening of profit to the 
sellers of retail food is particularly interesting when we recall that 
it was that class of business men which was most frequently said to 
be profiteering. 

If the price data we have used accurately reflect actual price 
conditions of commodities in general, we may conclude that there 
occurred no general encroachment of buying prices on selling prices 
just previous to the crisis of 1920. In fact, the above table indi- 
cates that in most instances selling prices increased more than would 
have been necessary to compensate for increases in buying prices. 

How do the results indicated above affect Mitchell’s theory of the 
business cycle? It is not contended that the fact that buying prices 
did not encroach upon profit margins just previous to the crisis of 
1920 disproves Mitchell’s theory concerning the cause of crises. 

The results do, however, indicate that an encroachment of 
material costs upon profits was not a generally prevalent condition 
in 1920. If this one stress was inactive in 1920, is it not only pos-, 
sible but probable that one or more of the other stresses mentioned 
by Mitchell was of more importance? So, possibly for this particu- 
lar crisis the development of stringency in the money market and 
the curtailment of credit could be set down as the most important 
immediate causes of the crisis. After all, is it not logical to believe 
that one of these stresses may play a relatively important part in 
the causation of one crisis and a relatively minor part-in the caus- 
ation of others? Jn the crisis of 1920 the encroachment of material 
costs on profits did not play as important a part as Professor 
Mitchell seems to indicate it generally will. i 
W. N. Lovcss. 
University of Pennsyloania. 
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to. In group 8 the commodities used are those used by Professor 
Mitchell. Groups 1 and 4 do not include the same commodities, but 
are arranged to correspond as closely as possible with the com- 
modities he used. 

The second step was to compute an index number representing the 
price of each of these groups of commodities in March, 1919, July, 
1919, and May, 1920. This index was computed by taking the 
arithmetic mean of the index numbers for all of the individual com- 
modities included in the group for the month being considered. 

- This resulted in the following series of index numbers: 


Taste I. 
Ixpex NumseRs or GROUPS or Coararoprrres. 

















a 
March, 1919 July, 1919 May, 1920 
10 Foods at wholesale 204 284 268 
12 Foods at retail 180 204 224 
19 Raw materials 211 224 268 
19 Manufactured products 208 222 ' 261 
5 Raw materials 214 256 278 
5 Partly manufactured 
products 204 , 289 286 
5 Finished commodities 209 286 804 
25 Raw producers-goods 189 . 227 289 
24 Manufactured pro- 
ducers-goods 190 192 258 











From these series of index numbers Table IX has been made up. 
The arrangement is in such a form as to be comparable to the table 
given by Professor Mitchell in note 8 on page 481 of his Business 
Cycles. 


Tas II. 
Nosxsrr oF Pormrrs py Wmica Rerarwe Prices Rose. 











March, 1919-May, 1920 | July, 1919-May, 1920 

10 Foods at wholesale 64 84 
12 Foods at retail 44 20 
19 Raw materials 52 89 
19 Manufactured products f 58 39 
5 Raw materials 64 22 
5 Partly manufactured pro- 

ducts 82 AT 
& Finished commodities 96 68 
25 Raw producers-goods 50 12 
24 Manufactured producers- 

goods 68 66 
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2. Raw materials (buying prices) : 
Corn 


Cotton 


Steel rails 
Wheat flour 
Cotton yarns 


Finished commodities (selling prices): 
Tools 


Bread 
Cotton textiles 


4. Raw producers-goods (buying prices): 
Corn 


Wheat 
Rye 
Cattle 
Sheep 
Cotton 
Hides 
Wool 
Raw silk 
Crude petroleum 
Pig iron 
Jute 
Flaxseed 


Manufactured producers-goods (selling prices): 
Leather EE 


Linen shoe-thread 
Worsted yarns ý 
Refined petroleum 
Barbed. wire 
Builders’ hardware 
Copper wire 

pipe 
Nails 
Steel rails 
Tools 
Wood screws 


Milk 
Flaxseed Coke 
Rye Copper ingots 
Wheat Lead pig 
‘ Cotton } Crude petroleum 
Woal Spelter 
Cattle Steel billets 
Hogs Pine boards 
Sheep “Window glass 
es Hides 
anufactured products (selling prices): 
Cornmed ( Bp ) Cheese 
Linseed oil Pig iron 
Rye flour Copper wire 
Wheat flour pipe 
Cotton textiles Refined petroleum 
Woolen textiles Zinc | 
Beef Tools 
Pork Pine doors 
Mutton Glassware 
Leather : . 
Raw materials (buying prices): 
Steel billets « Wool 
Wheat i Hides 


Partly manufactured produots (selling prices when compared with raw materials 


and buying prices when compared with finished commodities) : 


Worsted yarns 
Leather 


Woolen textiles 
Shoes 


Bituminous coal 
Copper ingots 


Quicksilver 
Silver bars 
Tin pig 
Spelter 


Pine doors 

Plate glaas 

Window glass 
Carbonate of lead ` 
Oxide of zine 


Shingles 
Murlatic acid 
Sulphuric acid 


aper 
Wood alcohol 


The commodities included in group 2 are, with one omission, the 
same used by Professor Mitchell in the analysis already referred 
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rapidly enough in the latter part of a period of prosperity to offset 
these increased costs because: 

1. Public commissions are very loath to increase the prices of com- 

modities or services supplied by public utility enterprises. 

2. Some enterprises have contracts to supply spepeied goods at set 

TICES. 

3. ieee dictates the prices of many comode, 

4. Commodities are often advertised at fixed prices which are very 

difficult to change quickly. 

Thus, according to Professor Mitchell, one of the chief stresses 
developing during a period of prosperity is the encroachment of 
buying prices of materials on selling prices of the goods produced. 
This proposition is, of course, capable of statistical analysis. Such 
an analysis Professor Mitchell includes in his book for’ the three 
periods of rising prices: 1896-1900, 1904-1907, and 1908-1909. 
During each of these three periods it is evident that there did occur 
an encroachment of costs, in so far as those costs were for materials, 
on selling prices and consequently on profits. 

The question naturally arises: How does this theory fit the facts 
during the latest period of business prosperity from 1915 to 1920? 
On making an analysis for the period of 1915 to 1920, comparable 
to the one made by Professor Mitchell, the results obtained indicated 
that no such encroachment on profits existed during that period. 

Professor Mitchell, through correspondence, suggested that pos- 
sibly the years chosen did not correspond to the true cycles and also 
suggested that the government program of price control, directed 
as it was largely at basic materials, prevented buying prices from 
rising faster than selling prices. He also suggested that possibly 
buying prices did creep up on selling prices from March or July, 
1919, to May, 1920. 

Following this suggestion an analysis of price data for this period 
was made, All data used were taken from the Bulletins of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The first step was to 
arrange commodities in groups whose prices could be called buying 
prices and selling prices. The following groups were arranged: 


l. Foods at wholesale (buying prices): 


Beef, fresh Cornmeal 

Ham, smoked Potatoes, white 

Butter, creamery Milk, fresh 

Flour, wheat Eg 

Lard Pork, fresh 
Foods at retail (selling prices): ‘ 

Sirloin steak a: Lard 

Round steak ' Cornmeal 

Rib roast Potatoes, white 

Ham, smoked Mis fresh 


Butter, creamery : Tegs 
Flour, wheat ; : Pork chops . 


PRICE MARGINS DURING A PERIOD OF PROSPERITY 


Professor Wesley C. Mitchell in his Business Cycles, published in 
1913, presented his theory of the business cycle which has come to 
be’ called the “self-generating” theory. In brief, his theory is that 
in every phase of the business cycle there develop certain conditions 
which, in themselves, give rise to the following phase. 

Thus, in a period of business prosperity, he contends that certain 
stresses grow up which cumulate and which ultimately become so 
serious that they cause business to change from a period of pros- 
perity to one of depression through an intervening period called a 
crisis. Among these stresses which develop during a period of 
prosperity he lists: 


. I. An increasing cost of doing business, for : 
A. There will occur an increase in supplementary costs, for 
1. New equipment is probably added to the existing equip- 
ment at a higher construction cost. 
2. Costs of building up trade connections increase. 
8. Losses due to bad debts probably increase. 
4. Rents, interest, and salaries increase. 
Less efficient enterprises and equipment will come into use. 
There will occur an increase in prime costs, for 


1, Wages will increase at the very time labor’s efficiency 
is decreasing. 


2. The cost of materials increases. 
8. The cost of bank loans increases. 
4 


There occurs a decline in the economy of business man 
agement. 


‘II. The development of stresses in the industrial equipment market and 
the investment market, for 


A. There occurs a rapid expansion of industrial equipment. 
B. Interest rates on long-term loans increase because of the lack 
of supply of such loans. 
III. The development of tension in the money market, for 
The demand for short-term loans becomes greater than the 
supply. 

All of these stresses are such as to cause costs to encroach upon 
profits. This, becoming acute in some one industry or business and 
undermining the credit of concerns engaged in that business, is the 
cause of the crisis and the ensuing period of liquidation. 

The increasing cost of materials is no doubt the chief factor in 
the stress termed “the increasing cost of doing business,” for Pro- 
fessor Mitchell cites census figures to show that “the cost of 
materials exceeds wages in every one of the leading branches of 
manufacture, and in most cases is over twice as large,” and that 
“on the average it makes practically two thirds of the total outlay.” 

It is Mitchell’s contention that selling prices do not advance 


Ob 
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now have trust departments'in operation.” This tendency will in- 
crease as time goes on. 

The number of national banks exercising fiduciary powers is con- 
stantly growing. In 1928 there were 182 permits issued and in 
1924 an addition of 127 was made. The board in approving appli- 
cations has endeavored to codperate with the state banking officials. 
A good example of this coöperation is found in the granting of per- 
mits to national banks in Wisconsin, where the board has declined 
to grant fiduciary powers to national banks with a capital of less 
than $50,000, because the state officials set this figure as a minimum 
for trust companies and state banks so acting.” On the other hand, 
strong protest has been made over the granting of fiduciary powers 
to national banks in Michigan on the ground that trust companies 
in that state cannot do a general banking business, and therefore do 
not compete with national banks. 

While the power to act in a fiduciary capacity has kept many 
national banks from going over to state charters, yet the long- 
feared exodus of banks from the national banking system is now well 
under way. The high point in the number of banks under federal 
charter was reached in the middle of 1922 when 8,244 national banks 
were listed. Since that date the decline has been rather rapid until 
only approximately 8,000 remain. A large proportion of the de- 
crease may be accounted for by bank failures, mergers and consoli- 
dations, but a large number have reorganized under state charters 
because of a desire to operate under more lenient restrictions on 
loans, branch banks, examinations, and control. It is becomi 
more and more evident that if the national bank system is to grow in 
power instead of declining, conditions of operation must be made 
more attractive for the national banks. The danger here, of course, 
lies in the possibility of bringing about a lowering of banking stand- 
ards all around. If the granting of fiduciary powers to national 
banks has resulted in.a greater degree of unification in our banking 
system, it must be admitted that the gradual decline in the member- 
ship of the federal reserve system, through the decrease in the 
number of national banks and state bank members, is a tendency 
in the other direction. Complete unification is not probable at 
any time in the near future. The two systems, state and national 
will continue to exist side by side for a long time to come. Further 
important accomplishments cannot be looked for in this direction 
so long as so many states refuse to raise the standards of banking 
as carried on by state institutions. 

The Oniwersity of Iowa. CHARLES S. TIPPETTS. 


“Jour. dm. Bankers Assoo., May, 1919, p. 602; Jan, 1921, p. 504; Feb., 1921, p. 586. 
“Fed, Res. Bull., Feb., 1922, p. 196; also, Tune, 1924, pp. 488-9. 
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to the progress made, difficulties encountered, and the degree of 
success attained in’operating the new departments. The replies 
were not particularly encouraging.” It was found that develop- 
ment had been seriously hampered because of the loss of personnel 
during the war, the opposition of a number of state authorities, law 
suits, and difficulty in obtaining information as to how to proceed in 
opening a trust department. On the whole, however, most of the 
banks believed that ultimately they would be successful. 

In order to acquire more information, the Federal Reserve Board 
in October, 1921, sent out a questionnaire to the 1,387 national banks 
at that time exercising fiduciary powers, asking what success had 
been reached and what difficulties were still encountered. The 1,300 
replies showed that many of the banks had been very successful and 
were continually extending their functions in this respect. It was re- 
ported by 794 banks that they had acted in various fiduciary capaci- 
ties 8,341 times and held trust funds aggregating $825,000,000." 
It was found that the opposition which had originally been 
encountered had almost disappeared, and that in practically all of 
the states the national banks were operating on a basis of equality 
with state institutions. A large number of the replies showed that 
new business had been brought to the banks as a result of the acqui- 
sition of fiduciary powers, and, furthermore, that the retention of a 
large amount of funds which otherwise would have been transferred 
to trust companies had been made possible. In some localities, 
however, it was evident that the public was slow to use the national 
banks in this capacity, and a rather large minority of the banks 
found little or no advantage in maintaining trust departments. 

The board has continued to grant permits and the number of 
national banks with trust departments continues to increase, By 
districts, the latest available statistics show the number of national 
' banks exercising such powers in the various districts to be as 
follows: Boston 147, New York 234, Philadelphia 171, Cleve- 
land 126, Richmond 124, Atlanta 78, Chicago 286, St. Louis 
112, Minneapolis 86, Kansas City 159, Dallas 75, San Francisco 91. 

In view of the foregoing discussion it may be concluded that one 
‘more step for the unification of our banking system has been taken 
with a fair degree of success. ‘Department store” banking has now 
become a reality. Although this development has been vigorously 
attacked at times, there seems to be little justification for the objec- 
tions raised. At the same time that the national banks have entered 
into territory formerly occupied by state institutions only, many states 
have broadened the powers of their state banks so that many of them 


*Jour. dm. Bankers Assoc., April, 1919, pp. 589-42. 
"Report of Fed. Res, Board for 1941, pp. 85-6 and 816-80. 
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importance by the Supreme Court, he believed. On the whole, he 
concluded, the decision results in unwarranted federal encroachment 
on the powers of the states. Mr. Justice McReynolds concurred 
in this dissent. 

This decision in the Missouri case is of great significance. It is 
generally believed that the attitude of the United States Supreme 
Court will make it almost impossible for any state in the future to 
prevent a national bank from exercising fiduciary powers. Had the 
result been different, the extension of the right to exercise fiduciary 
powers to national banks in a number of states would have been 
seriously limited. 

Two recent cases -in Rhode Island and Massachusetts have 
attracted attention. The Aquidneck National Bank of Newport 
was again the defendant in the Rhode Island case in quo warranto 
proceedings brought by the Attorney General, who was attempting 
to prevent this bank from exercising fiduciary powers because under 
state law only trust companies could so act. The Supreme Court 
of the state most reluctantly decided for the defendant, basing its 
decision on that of the United States Supreme Court in the Missouri 
case, as the question at issue in both cases was the same. The state 
court declared that it believed the dissenting opinion in the Missouri 
case to express the correct view, but it yielded to the majority 
opinion.” 

In Massachusetts the Supreme Judicial Court decided that a state 
trust company which had been named as executor and subsequently 
converted into a national bank and later consolidated with another 
bank was not the executor really named in the will, and, therefore, 
had no power so to act, under the Massachusetts statutes, since it 
has different powers, is subject to different laws and a different 
sovereignty. This case will probably be decided ultimately by the 
United States Supreme Court, as its importance is evident. Many 
banks are from time to time changing from state to national charter 
and later consolidating in just this way. The decision in this case 
is directly opposite to that of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court in 
the case in re Turner’s estate, where the facts were similar. 

The question is frequently asked as to how far the national banks 
have met with success with their venture in this new field. For a 
number of years it was claimed that the advantages were not so 
great as they might appear to be on only a casual examination. 
In March, 1919, the officers of the National Bank Section of the 
American Bankers Association sent out a list of questions to 
national banks with trust departments, requesting information as 


“Fed. Res. Bull., Aug., 1924, pp. 689-641, Carpenter v. Aquidneck National Bank. 
*Ibid., pp. 641-4, Commonwealth-Atlantic National Bank of Boston, petitioners. 
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speaking through Mr. Justice Holmes, saw no difficulty involved, 
and disposed of the question in a very short opinion. The court 
stated that the decision of the Missouri court might have been final 
had not the amendment of September 26, 1918, to section 11 (K) 
gone on to define what was meant by contravention. This definition 
“says in a roundabout and polite but unmistakable way that, what- 
ever may be the state law, national banks having the permit of the 
Federal Reserve Board may act as executor if trust companies 
competing with them have the power. The relator has the permit, 
competing trust companies can act as executors in Missouri, the 
importance of the power to the sustaining of competition in the bank- 
ing business is so well known and has been explained so fully hereto- 
fore that it does not need to be emphasized, and thus the naked 
question presented is whether Congress has the power to do what it 
tried to do.” This power of Congress to define contravention, con- 
tinued Mr. Justice Holmes, is pretty nearly settled by the decision 
and fully determined by the reasoning in the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the Michigan case. That case tested the power of Con- 
gress by the right to create the bank and the authority to attach to 
it those things which Congress thought relevant to make the business 
successful. 

This amendment of September 26, 1918, is onstran and 
settles the question. The ‘states cannot use their most character- 
istic powers to reach unconstitutional results. They cannot use 
their “general control of administration to deprive national banks 
of their power to compete that Congress is authorized to sustain.” 
The fact that Missouri has regulations for the securing of safety 
for trust funds does not affect the case. The power given by the act 
of Congress is general and independent of that, and the act provides 
its own safeguards. “The authority of Congress is equally inde- 
pendent as otherwise the state could make it nugatory.” The fact 
that state banks cannot act as fiduciaries is unimportant, for trust 
companies can so act. The argument of the Missouri court that 
the trust companies did not actually compete was dismissed by the 
court with practically no consideration. 

Mr. Justice Sutherland dissented vigorously from this opinion on 
the ground that it resulted in an unwarranted interference with 
the governmental powers of the states. The settlement of successions 
to property upon death was within the exclusive control of the states. 
He did not believe that Congress could compel a state to appoint as 
executor a person whom the state law declared could not be so 
appointed, for such a system would result in the reduction of the 
states to the status of mere geographical divisions. The fact that 
state banks could not act as fiduciaries should have been given more 
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compliance with state rules, would, in itself, seem to render unnecessary 
a further discussion of the question raised.” But it was claimed 
that the national bank had no power to. agree to comply with state 
laws where they conflicted with federal law. ‘The court replied that 
in so far as the state law conflicts it must give way to the federal law. 
The establishment of the federal reserve banks was within the scope 
of federal power, and the states can only interfere with the operation 
of the system as Congress permits. If the state rules conflict with 
a federal statute, they must give way because once the right is con- 
ceded, the power to regulate the exercise of the right must follow, 
as a necessary incident. 

It soon became evident that another opinion by the United States 
Supreme Court might be necessary. The occasion for such a de- 
cision arose in Missouri where in January, 1928, a probate court 
denied the right of a national bank to act as an executor under 
Missouri law. ‘The Supreme Court of the state affirmed this decision 
January 4, 1924, on the ground that state law would be violated by 
the granting of fiduciary powers to national banks in Missouri.” 
The Missouri court contended that, even after the 1918 amend- 
ments, state courts still had the right to say whether or not the state 
institutions compete with the national banks. In Missouri, said the 
court, there was actually no competition, because the state banks 
could not obtain power to act in fiduciary capacities, and the trust 
companies could not be looked upon as actual competitors. Con- 
gress could not have intended to give the national banks an advan- 
tage over the state banks. The national banks could not comply 
with the state requirements in Missouri and the state could not force 
them to do so and, therefore, their operation of trust departments 
would contravene the law of Missouri. The court referred to the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court in the Michigan case, 
but argued that the only question decided there was the one of consti- 
tutionality. This case, it was argued, was authority for the state- 
ment that the rules under which national banks exercise trust powers 
must be codrdinate with state regulations. But, if national banks 
cannot comply with state law and cannot be forced to do so, then 
a national bank cannot act in these capacities, for the state law 
would be violated by its so doing. 

This case was taken to the United States Supreme Court on a 
writ of error. The opinion was announced on April 28, 1924. It 
reversed the decision of the Missouri Supreme Court.” The court, 


"State ex. rel. Burnes National Bank of St. Joseph v. Duncan, Probate Judge, 
Annual Report of Fed. Res, Board, 19£8, pp. 807-14. Supreme Court Decision in 
ibid., pp. 814-17; also, Fed. Res, Bull, May, 1924, pp. 418-9. 

State of Missouri v. Duncan 266 U. 8. Also, Report of Fed. Res. Board for 
1983, pp. 314-7. 
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decision, which will be discussed later, made it possible for national 
banks to act in a fiduciary capacity in that state. 

In 1920 a federal: court of Missouri decided that a national bank 
could not be prevented from using the words “trust company” as a- 
part of its title, inasmuch as it was permitted by the Federal Reserve 
Board to exercise trust powers. The use of the words “trust com- 
pany” in this manner had been approved by the Comptroller of the 
Currency. Neither could this bank be prevented from advertising 
that it was engaged in the business of a trust company. The 
national bank was entitled to these rights in spite of the fact that 
there was a state law which forbade any corporation to use the 
words “trust” or “trust company” as a part of its corporate title or 
to advertise that it conducts such a business, unless authorized by. 
the state laws to exercise fiduciary functions, and unless it is subject 
to the supervision of the state bank commissioners.” As a result of 
this decision approximately 80 national banks exercising fiduciary 
powers now use the words “trust company” as a part of their name. 

A striking case was decided in Pennsylvania in 1923. The Corn 
Exchange National Bank of Philadelphia was refused permission by 
the Orphans’ Court of Philadelphia to act:in a fiduciary capacity, 
on the ground that because of provisions in the state law the exercise 
of trust powers by national banks would contravene the law of 
Pennsylvania. “For example, the Federal Reserve act permitted the 
inspection by state authorities of only that part of the records and 
assets of a national bank which had to do with its trust department, 
while the state law authorized supervision by the Pennsylvania 
banking department of all assets and records. In addition, while 
the Federal Reserve act prohibited commingling of assets unless 
certain securities were first set aside in the trust department, the 
state law prohibited such a procedure entirely and required all funds 
to be kept separate if they were of a fiduciary nature. 

The Superior Court of the state reversed the decision of the 
Orphans’ Court, and its position was affirmed by the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania.” The reasons given by the court ran as follows: 
the national bank had agreed to comply with every provision of the 
state law and had expressed its willingness to permit an examination - 
of all its assets by state officials. The court said, “This voluntary 
- Fidelity Nat'l Bank and Trust Company v. Enright, State Banking Commissioner, 
264 Fed. Rep. 286. Also, Fed. Res. Bull., May, 1920, pp. 497-8. Also, Jour, Am. 
Bankers Assoo., June, 1920, p. 715, 

"In re Turners Estate, 277 Pa. 110; 120 AtL Rep. 701; also, Report of Fed. 
Res. Board for 1928, pp. 804-7. The decision of the Orphans’ Court in this case 
had been based largely upon its own decision in a previous case involving the 
First National Bank of Germantown. See Annual Report of’ Fed, Res. Board for 
1988, pp. 84-5. S 
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the final result in the Michigan case, the State Banking Com- 
missioner was compelled to receive securities deposited by the 
national banks in the manner described above.” 

During 1919 and 1920 a series of cases began to appear in the 
courts of a number of states. Most of them arose from the refusal 
of a probate court to appoint a national bank.to act in some fiduciary 
capacity, on the ground that to do so in that particular state would 
result in a contravention of state law as mentioned in section 11 
(K). The most important of these decisions will now be examined. 
In the case in re Mollineaux in New York, it was decided by the New 
York Supreme Court that since the amendment of September 26, 
1918, to section 11 (K) no state had the power to prevent the grant 
of trust powers to national banks or to forbid courts to appoint 
them to act in such capacities when competing state institutions 
exercised similar powers.” The Supreme Court of Connecticut in 
the case in re Hamilton gave a similar decision in April, 1920.” 
The Wisconsin law, which was passed in an attempt to prevent 
national banks from acting in fiduciary capacities in that state, 
was declared to be unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of that 
state early in 1920, in the case, in re Stanchfield.” In these cases 
it should be noted that the laws of the states definitely gave to state 
banking institutions the right to act in fiduciary capacities, and 
since they were considered to be competitors of the national banks, 
the state courts said national banks could not be denied the same 
advantage. 

But in New Hampshire and Rhode Island the case was different. 
In New Hampshire there was a statute which expressly denied to all 
banking corporations the right to act as administrators and ex- 
ecutors. So the New Hampshire courts held that national banks 
could not act in those capacities in that state, since it would con- 
stitute under section 11 (K) a contravention of state law.” The 
New Hampshire law was later amended so that banks may now carry 
on fiduciary functions. Rhode Island did not permit state banks 
to exercise trust powers, but did permit trust companies to do so. 
The Rhode Island Supreme Court decided that the state regulations 
on this subject could not be made to apply to national banks and 
therefore the law of the state would be violated if national banks 
tried to act in fiduciary capacities.” But another Rhode Island 

Ibid., July, 1919, pp. 19-22. l 

“Fed, Res. Buh., Nov., 1919, pp. 1059-60. Also, 179 N. Y. Supp, pp. 179-90. 

*Ibid., June, 1920, pp. 610-11. Also, 110 Atl. 54, 

“Ibid. July, 1920, pp. 700-1. Also, 178 N. W. Rep, 810. 

Appeal of H. W. Woodbury, 78 N. H. 50; also, 96 Atl. 299, 


*Aquidneck National Bank of Newport v. Jennings, 117 Atl. Rep. 748. Also, 
Report of Fed, Res. Board for 1988, pp. 274-5, 
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the drafting of this amendment great care was exercised to serve notice . 
on the national banks carrying on fiduciary. functions that they must 
live up, in a large degree, to the requirements laid down by the states 
for the guidance of institutions exercising such powers. The clause 
stating that state laws must not be contravened is still retained, but it 
is also definitely stated that a state may not permit its own institutions 
to act in fiduciary capacities and at the same time deny to national 
banks similar privileges. This amendment enacted into law many of 
the rules and regulations which the Federal Reserve Board had set 
up as a guide in the granting of permits. This section of the Federal 
Reserve act has not been amended since the addition to section 11 (K) 
was made in 1918. : 

The result of these amendments was to place state and national 
institutions on more of an equal competitive basis as regards these 
particular activities. The importance of the last sentence of the 
amendment lies in the fact that many states have rather strict capital 
requirements for institutions exercising fiduciary powers. Penn- 
sylvania, for example, requires a capital of $125,000 and New Jersey 
$100,000." Similar requirements are on the statute books of other 
states.” 

One section of the amendments provided that whenever the state 
laws required trust corporations to deposit securities with the state 
authorities for the protection of private or court trusts, national 
banks must do likewise. This clause led to considerable controversy. 
In New York, where trust companies were required to deposit secur- 
ities with the Superintendent of Banking, the Attorney General of 
New York informed the superintendent that he. possessed authority 
neither to receive such deposits ‘of securities from national banks 
nor to examine their trust departments. The superintendent there- 
upon refused to receive such securities. ‘The state legislature, how- 
ever, relieved the situation by passing laws giving the superintendent 
the specific powers needed.” The Wisconsin legislature, on the 
other hand, took action to the contrary. When the Attorney 
General of that state announced that no authority existed for receiv- 
ing such deposits, and that national banks really had no rights to 
exercise trust powers in Wisconsin and did so at their peril, the 
Wisconsin legislature enacted a statute making it unlawful for 
national banks to act in fiduciary capacities in that state.” This 
law was later set aside by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin. In 
Missouri, however, the Attorney General decided that, in view of 

“Annual Report of the Federal Reserve Board for 1918, p. 410, 

“Ibid., p. 629. 


"Jour. Am. Bank, Assoc., May, 1919, pp. 601 and 626. 
*Ibid., pp. 601-2; and July, 1919, p. 19. 
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Further provisions were that national banks must segregate all 
assets held in consequence of their fiduciary powers and must keep a 
separate set of books and records in which were set down in detail all 
fiduciary transactions. State authorities were given the privilege of 
inspecting these records to the same extent as those of state institu- 
tions exercising similar powers, but state authorities eould not ex- 
amine the records or assets of the banking department. Another 
provision was that no national bank could receive in its trust depart- 
ment deposits subject to check or deposits of checks, drafts, bills of 
exchange and other items for collection or exchange purposes. Fur- 
thermore, trust funds were to be carried in a separate account and 
could not be placed by the bank in its commercial department unless 
it first set aside in its trust department United States bonds or other 
securities approved by the Federal Reserve Board. If the national 
bank should fail, the owners of funds held in trust for investment 
have a lien on the securities so set apart in addition to their claim 
against the estate.of the bank. If state laws require fiduciary cor- 
porations to deposit securities with state authorities for the protec- 
tion of private or state trusts, national banks with trust powers 
must do likewise. In such cases national banks are not required to 
execute the bond usually required from individuals if the state insti- 
tutions are exempt from this requirement in similar cases, but if this 
bond is required national banks are given power to execute it. If 
state laws require a corporation acting in a fiduciary capacity to take 
an oath or make an affidavit in certain cases, the president, vice- 
president, cashier or trust officer is given power to take such an oath 
or execute the affidavit. It is made unlawful for any national bank 
to lend any officer, director, or other employee any funds held in trust 
under this section. Violation of this provision carries a fine of not 
more than $5,000 or five years’ imprisonment or both for the person 
either making or receiving the loan. 

This amendment went much further than the original section in 
laying down certain standards to which national banks must conform 
before receiving permits. The Federal Reserve Board’ may decide 
whether the amount of capital and surplus of the applying bank is 
sufficient under the circumstances. The needs of the community must 
-also be considered, as well as any other facts or circumstances 
necessary to reach a sound judgment. Finally, concluded the amend- 
ment: “No permit shall be issued to any national banking association 
having a capital and surplus less than the capital and surplus required 
by state law of oie banks, trust rompan, and corporations exer- 
cising such powers.” 

It can readily be seen how much section 11 (K) has been enlarged 
from one short sentence of the original act. It is also clear that in 


if 
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Furthermore, added the court, the reversal of the decision of the 
Michigan state court did not at the same time reverse the decision of 
the Illinois Supreme Court. The court, however, showed a little 
uncertainty concerning the soundness of its position, because it indi- 
cated that had the first decision not been so conclusive it might now 
rule differently. It is apparent that the Ilinois court could have 
stated its position more strongly had it adopted a different type of 
argument. For the only question determined in the, Michigan case 
was that of constitutionality. The Michigan court had admitted 
that section 11 (K) did not violate the law of Michigan and, therefore, 
that question was not at issue. The decision of the United States 
Supreme Court regarding constitutionality must have overruled so 
much of the Ilinois decision as held that section 11 (K) was unconsti- 
tutional. But the part, of the Ilinois decision which still held was that 
section which stated that the powers given in section 11 (K) contra- ' 
vened the law of Ilinois. That particular question had not been at 
issue in the Michigan case and hence was not decided, although the 
court seemed to feel that a state could not prevent national banks 
from exercising fiduciary powers where competing state institutions 
could do so. A rather strange aspect of the Ilinois case is that the 
Federal Reserve Board in commenting upon the decision, ‘stated that 
it had been unofficially informed that, in spite of the decision, the 
State Auditor of Ulinois would grant the necessary licenses to 
national banks receiving permits from the Federal Reserve Board.” 

In spite of the vehement protests of the trust companies, Congress 
responded to the request of the Federal Reserve Board and passed an 
amendment to section 11 (K) which became law on September 26, 
1918.” One of the arguments which had been used against the 
amendment, commonly known as the Phelan bill, was that it was not 
needed inasmuch as the decision of the Supreme Court in the Michigan 
case was sufficient to permit national banks to exercise trust powers. 
But it was felt that some more definite statement was neeeded in that 
part of the Federal Reserve act, and so the amendment declared that, 
if the state law allowed state institutions to exercise these powers, the 
granting of similar powers to national banks could not be considered 
as contravening the state law. The importance of this clause is 
evident. ‘The amendment broadened the list of powers which the 
national banks might utilize by adding to those given in the original 
Federal Reserve act the right to act as guardian of estates, assignee, | 
receiver, committee on estates of lunatics, or in any other capacity in 
which competing state coEpOnauens might act. 

Thid., p. 524. j 
*Complete amendment of September 26, 1918, is found in Annual Report of the 
Federal Reserve Board for 1918, pp. 261-6. 
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This was not a case where the state law simply authorized state 


` banking institutions to assume trust powers—it was a law emphatically 


limiting the type of institution which might carry on fiduciary 
functions. Therefore, it was apparent that New York national banks 
could not be granted permits, since to do so would “contravene state 
laws.” Yet the counsel of the American Bankers Association took 


_ an opposite view because of the decision of the Supreme Court. He 


stated that such a statute as the one passed by New York would not 
hold where trust companies did a general banking business.” 

In view of this situation, the board requested Congress to amend 
section 11 (K) so that fiduciary powers might be given wherever com- 
peting corporations organized under state law were permitted so to 
act.” Meanwhile, the board continued to grant permits, with the 
result that 112 more applications were approved in 1917, and 138 
more in 1918. 

The trust companies, approximately 600 of whom had shared in 
the expense of the Michigan suit, while acknowledging defeat, claimed 
that their opposition had been due not to fear of competition from 
the national banks, but to the fact that they did not believe that 
national banks were qualified to engage in such activities. Legal 
control over fiduciary functions belonged, they said, to the states. 
Some of them felt that inexperience on the part of the national banks 
might help to discredit the exercise of fiduciary powers by banking 
institutions. — 

The trust companies now centered their attention upon preventing 
the change in section 11 (K) requested by the Federal Reserve Board. 

After the decision in the Michigan case the First National Bank of 
Joliet, Ilinois, renewed its efforts to obtain permission to carry on 
trust functions. The state officials again refused to grant its request, 
and again appeal was taken to the Illinois Supreme Court, which 
upheld the state officials on the ground that the previous decision of the 
Illinois court still held in spite of the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Michigan case. The court said in part: 

The judgment of a court of competent jurisdiction, although it may.be 
erroneous, is binding upon the parties until reversed and cannot be col- 
laterally assailed. It is a complete bar to subsequent suit between the 
same parties on the same demand or cause of action. The conclusiveness 
of the judgment, said the court, does not depend on whether it is erroneous, 
and although it may be based on unsound principles, it is nevertheless 
binding on the parties. 


“Fed. Res. Bull, Jan., 1918, pp. 12-18. 

Jour. Am. Bankers Assoc., Nov., 1917, pp. 872-8. 

“Ped. Res. Bull., Jan., 1918, pp. 26-7. 

People ex. rel. First Nat'l Bank of Joliet v. Russell, 288 Ill, 520; also Fed. Rea. 
Bull., June, 1918, pp. 622-4. 
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“when not in contravention of state or local law.” The court seemed 
to hold that, if state institutions which compete with national banks 
could exercise fiduciary powers, the state could not deny similar rights 
to national banks. In such a case there could be no valid claim that 
the state law had been contravened. Furthermore, the Federal Re- 
serve Board is given power to make rules and regulations so that the 
exercise of fiduciary powers by national banks can be made to accord 
with reasonable and non-discriminatory state regulations on the sub- 
ject. Finally, the state courts always have the right to decide 
whether or not the power exercised by the national bank is in contra- 
vention of state law, but this decision is not final, since final deter- 
mination rests with the United States Supreme Court. 

Such, in brief, are the main propositions laid down in this, one of 
the most important decisions ever rendered by the highest court of 
the land in a matter relating to banking powers. Had the result 
been otherwise it would have been a severe blow to the attempt to 
unify our banking system, and would have placed the national banks 
in a position of great disadvantage with their competitors operating 
under state charters. The Federal Reserve Board, commenting upon 
the result, sdid:” “The decision in this case is of far-reaching and 

. vital importance to the federal reserve system, in that it not only 
sustains the right of Congress to vest in national banks the powers 
enumerated in section 11 (K), but fully recognizes the right of 
Congress to grant to such banks any and all powers that are necessary 
to enable them to meet the competition of corporations organized 
under state law.” The importance of the decision, said the board, lies 
partly im the fact that it establishes similarity of functions between ` 
commercial banks and trust companies, thereby continuing the de- 
velopment which has begun from the opposite side in letting trust 
companies perform commercial banking functions. The board was 
furthermore of the opinion that the language of the court might be 
taken to mean that permission could be’ granted to exercise fiduciary 

. powers in any case where the state laws permitted competing banks 
to exercise such powers. To clear up the matter the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States was’ asked for his opinion. He replied 
that such authority did not exist definitely in the law, but that Con- 
gress had the power to make such provision. 

President Wilson asked the Attorney General of the United States, 
late in 1917, whether the Federal Reserve Board could grant fiduciary 
powers to national banks in New York. The Attorney General 
replied that the New York law distinctly stated that only trust com- 
panies organized under New York laws could enjoy such powers. 

“Annual Report of the Fed. Res. Board for 1917, p. 26. 
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which are appropriate, which are plainly adapted to that end, which are 
not prohibited, but consistent with the letter and spirit of the Consti- 
tution, are constitutional.” ‘The decision in Osborn v. Bank adds 
further authority. 

Whether an implied power rests in Congress 'to do a certain thing 
must be tested by the following principle: Even though a particular 
character of business might not, when considered by itself, be within 
the implied power of Congress, yet, if the business is appropriate or 
relevant to the banking business, the power to give the right to engage 
in that business must be tested by the right to create the bank and 
the authority to give to it the right to do those things which Congress 
believes necessary to make the business of the bank successful. The 
Michigan court went wrong in trying to consider fiduciary functions 
by themselves as distinct from the other functions of the national 
banks. It disregarded their relations.to the bank “as component 
parts of its operations.” This method, the Supreme Court rejected 
as unsound. The lower court was also wrong in assuming that, 
because the’ states had authority over certain subjects, the federal 
government was powerless to give national banks the. right to carry 
on such functions. Even if a business was of such a nature as to be’ 
subject to state regulation, if, at the same time, it “was of such a 
character as to cause it to be incidental to the successful discharge 
by a bank chartered by Congress of its public functions, it was com- 
petent for Congress to give the bank the power to exercise such private 
business in coöperation with or as a part of its public authority.” 
Especially is this true if the state-chartered rivals of the national 
banks are permitted by the states to carry on these functions. For, 
said the Chief Justice: 

This must be since the state may not by legislation create a condition 
as to a particular business which would bring about actual or potential 
competition with the business of national banks and at the same time deny 
the power of Congress to meet such created condition by legislation 
appropriate to avoid the injury which otherwise would be suffered by the 
national agency. 

The state, however, does have some measure of control over fiduciary 
powers, for the court continued : 


Of course, as the general subject of regulating the character of business 
` just referred to is peculiarly within state administrative control, state 
regulations for the conduct of such business, if not discriminatory or so 
unreasonable as to justify the conclusion that they necessarily would so 
operate, would be controlling upon banks chartered by Congress when 
they came in ‘virtue of authority conferred upon them to exert such 
particular powers, 


The court then went on to make what has been generally considered 
to be an interpretation of the meaning of the clause in section 11 (K), 
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I fnd, I think, a conclusive argument supporting the proposition that 
Congress has exceeded its constitutional powers in granting to banks the 
right to act as trustees, executors, and administrators. If for mere profit 
it can clothe this agency with the power enumerated, it can give it the 
rights of a trading corporation, or a transportation company, or both. 
There is, as Judge Marshall points out, a natural connection between the 
business of banking and the carrying on of federal fiscal operations. There 
is none, apparently, between such operations and the business of settling 
estates, or acting as a trustee of bondholders. This being so, there is in the 
legislation a direct invasion of the sovereignty of the state which controls 
not only the devolution of estates of deceased persons and the conducting 
of private business within the state, but as well the creation of corporations 
and the qualifications and duties of such as may engage in the business of 
acting as trustees, executors, and administrators. Such an invasion I 
think the court may declare and may prevent by its order operating upon 
the offending agency. 

Arrangements were soon made for an appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court.. 

In spite of these legal proceedings the Federal Reserve Board 
continued to grant permits to national banks, approving 125 appli- 
cations in 1916. By the end of that year approximately 480 banks 
had received these privileges, slightly over 300 being given full 
powers." 

Since the Federal Reserve Board desired to have the matter of 
constitutionality determined as quickly as possible, the Michigan 
case was transferred to the United States Supreme Court and given 
precedence on the calendar. The Solicitor General of the United 
States and counsel for the Federal Reserve Board were permitted to 
appear in behalf of the Michigan bank. In their arguments they 
stressed the fact that national banks needed fiduciary powers in order 
to compete successfully with state institutions. 

The decision of the Supreme Court was announced June 11, 1917. 
The action of the Michigan court was reversed and the constitution- 
ality of section 11 (K) of the Federal Reserve act definitely estab- ` 
lishéd.* Mr. Chief Justice White, speaking for the court, stated that 
McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheaton 316, and Osborn v. Bank, 9 
Wheaton 788, had established principles, which could be so applied 
as to uphold the power of Congress to grant to national banks the right 
to exercise fiduciary powers. Justification is found in the “necessary 
and proper” clause of the Constitution as interpreted in the famous 
words of John Marshall in McCulloch v. Maryland: ‘Let the end be 
legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Constitution, and all means 

Report of Fed. Res. Board for 1916, pp. 21, 172-81. n 

“First Natl Bank of Bay City v. Grant Fellows, Attorney General, 244 U. S. 
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income is not included, it becomes extremely difficult to make a valid 
comparison of the incomes of the different families in an economic 
group. Mr. Jones, for example, possesses $10,000. He invests this 
sum in bonds from which he receives interest of $500 annually. He 
rents a House for $500, payment for which takes exactly the interest 
from his bonds. Mr. Smith, on the other hand, also has $10,000. He 
uses this money to buy a house and lives in it. The house happens 
to be practically identical with the one in which Mr. Jones lives. 
Can we legitimately- say that Mr. Jones’ income from his property is 
$500 per annum, while Mr. Smith’s property. income is nothing at all? 
This conclusion seems wholly illogical. For comparisons of this sort, 
therefore, it appears, to be imperative to ‘include in the income of Mr. 
Smith the imputed value of the services of his house. Similar logic 
compels the inclusion of the value of the services of the other consump- 
tion goods in his possession, even though it is impossible to estimate 
with any high degree of accuracy just how much these services are 
worth. In many cases, therefore, the inclusion of imputed income 
arising from the services of consumption goods is likely to lessen rather 
than to increase any errors in comparisons between different classes. 
Another question in connection with the computation of the people’s 
income is whether or not the figures shall include an estimate of the 
value to be placed upon the services of housewives. There can be no 
gainsaying the fact that the housewife’s service has tremendous utility, 
and that the work done by the housewife is a substitute for services 
which would cost a large amount of money if hired. On the face of 
it, therefore, there seems to be no logical reason for excluding an 
estimate of this sort from the total income of the United States. If 
it is excluded, the inevitable result is that a certain amount of error is 
introduced into comparisons of income at widely separated dates. 
Such errors arise, for example, from the fact that during the last 
century or two many of the processes formerly performed in the home 
have been transferred to the factory, so that a larger proportion of 
women than before are now employed in, the factory. By the usual 
method of income computation, this fact would produce an apparent 
rise in the income of the nation, even if production remained constant. 
There is no doubt, then, that consistency demands the inclusion of a 
valuation of such services, but there are certain difficulties in the way 
of making the necessary calculations. It is hard to say what rate 
per hour should be allowed for the services of a housewife. In most 
instances, she exercises more forethought and greater care than would 
be used by an employee of the type usually hired to do housework. 
Apparently, therefore, she should be paid a materially higher rate. 
How much higher ought this to be? On the other hand, there are 
many wives who, though staying at home part of the time, do but little 
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housework.. How many of these are there? What wage allowance 


should be given them? Upon the answers to these questions probably. 


few economists would agree. 


Furthermore, from a logical standpoint, we are not going far 


enough when we enter in the national income the value of the house- 
wife’s services. The sons and the daughters in the family also per- 
form many duties about the home. The man of the house is usually 
called upon to make repairs of various kinds, to tend the furnace, to 
look after the garden and lawn, and to perform other duties of this 
sort. Such services are worth money. 

There is no reason for excluding the value of services eee 
for oneself. The housewife certainly works as much for her own benefit 
as for that of any other member of the family. When a man blacks 
his own shoes, he escapes paying the bootblack. Shall we make an 
allowance for every service that he performs for himself which he 
could hire someone to do? Manifestly, the measurement of this type 
of income is inevitably associated with an extremely wide margin of 
error. Its exclusion from the total can, however, only be justified on 
the ground that it is impossible to bring the errors within reasonable 
bounds. v 

Measuring Wealth 

Thus far, our discussion has dealt with the measurement of income, 
but not of wealth. Estimates of the wealth of the nation have been 
made by the Census Bureau for many decades. It has been generally 
assumed that it is easier to measure wealth than it is to measure 
income. This assumption is the reverse of the truth. Before measur- 
ing wealth, it is, of course, necessary to know what it is:that we desire 
to measure. It was pointed out on an earlier page that real income— 
the ultimate goal—consists of gratifications received by individuals. 
Similarly, we can say that real wealth consists of an aggregate of 
utilities. Utility, in turn, may be defined as the present worth of all 
anticipated gratifications to be derived from the wealth in question. 
One does not need to be told that many anticipated gratifications will 
. never materialize. To discount these anticipated gratifications, one 
must assume a rate, and what rate of interest shall one use? When one 
applies a doubtful rate of interest to a set of anticipated gratifications, 
which may or may not be received, it goes without aayu that the 
product cannot be accurately measured. 

Despite this impossibility of exact measurement, it is still true that 
the volume of utility at hand is of tremendous significance from the 
standpoint of national welfare. It is clear, however, that it is just as 
important for the nation to have an adequate supply of free goods as 


an abundance of economic goods. It is easy to fall into the error of . 


assuming that an increase in the supply of economic wealth necessarily 
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means an increase in general welfare, In a country like the United 
States, however, an increase in the supply of scarce or economic goods 
_has been accompanied by a great diminution in the supply of free . 
goods. Forest and hunting grounds have given way to farms and city 
lots. By what extent do the losses offset the gains? This is a 
question which no one can answer. 


Correcting Wealth Totals for Price Level Changes 


In measuring wealth, one must distinguish, also, between the national 
wealth and the aggregate wealth owned by individuals. In the case 
of a country in which there is a marked movement toward social owner- 
ship, such as has occurred in Russia during the last decade, changes 
in the total value of private wealth are no criterion of changes in the 
wealth used for the people of the nation. Had no property been 
destroyed, there would still have been a great diminution in the total 
of individual wealth, but this loss might have been equalled by an in- 
crease in public wealth. It would be hard, however, to estimate the 
value of the latter, for much public wealth is of such a nature that it is 
impossible to value it with any degree of accuracy. How much are 
the national forests worth? What value shall be placed upon the 
municipal and national parks? How much do the government build- 
ings of the nation, state, counties, and municipalities count in the 
wealth of the nation? These are questions which the statistician will 
find extremely difficult to answer in terms of dependable figures. 

The measurement of the total value of the individual wealth of a 
nation is somewhat less difficult, but, even in this case, the problem is 
by no means simple. The only way to measure the value of such 
wealth is to compare it with money. But in recent years we have had 
marked variations in the value of money units. The dollar would buy 
only half as much of most commodities in 1920 as in 1915, but such a 
change was infinitesimal as compared to the decline in the value of the 
ruble. In the case of income, it was decided that the best method of 
correcting for changes in the value of money was to divide the nominal 
income figure by an index of the price of consumption goods for the 
same period. The same line of reasoning would presumably lead to 
the conclusion that the right way to convert the value of wealth to 
terms of constant dollars would be to divide the nominal values at the 
various dates by indices representing the average prices of wealth at 
the same dates. How can such index numbers be computed? What 
means will the statistician use to arrive at an index series which will 
correctly record changes in the value of land, buildings, machinery, 
works of art, furniture, apparel, etc.P Data from which to con- 
struct such an index series are conspicuous by their absence. Under 
such circumstances, apparently the best that can be done is to compare 
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the value of wealth in terms of money with an index of the price of 
consumption goods or some other index of purchasing power, and to 
say that at one date the wealth of a given group of people would buy 
a certain amount of consumption goods, and that at another date the 
change in the volume of the same kind of consumption goods that could 
be bought amounted to a certain percentage. 

It would be possible to construct for a given individual a special 
index number covering the principal types of goods that he consumes. 
In this way, a reasonable enough comparison might be made. It is, 
however, not wholly logical to apply a general index of the prices of 
consumption goods to all the individuals of a region or of the nation as 
a whole, for one can scarcely conceive of all individuals desiring to con- 
vert their wealth at a given date into a list of consumption goods 
representing an average for everyone. Furthermore, it is obvious that 
even should they desire so to do, their desires could not be carried 
out, for there are not enough consumption goods in existence to cover 
the value of all their wealth. Of course, this would be equally true of 
any other list of commodities which might be used as a basis of com- 
parison with wealth. Clearly, then, in talking of the wealth of a nation, 
in terms of money, one must needs be referring merely to the sum of 
the wealths of the individuals in the nation and not to the wealth of 
the nation considered as a unit. 

The aggregate of the wealths of individuals might be adjusted for 
changes in the price level by dividing by any type of index number, 
but, whatever type is used, it merely means that property is being 
measured in terms of the commodities the prices of which are used in 
constructing the index number. Since everyone uses consumption 
goods, and since these are the only articles purchased or consumed by 
all, an index number representing the average prices of these articles 
seems, then, to furnish as satisfactory a measuring stick as it is feasible 
to construct from data now available. 


Wealth Value Does Not Measure Physical Wealth 


We usually think of wealth as a more stable quantity than income, 
but when we deal with the wealth of individuals measured in terms of 
money value, we find that the striking thing about it is its change- 
ableness, rather than its stability. The value of property in the 
market is determined by the interaction of the subjective values of 
numerous prospective buyers and prospective sellers. Each of these 
persons determines his subjective value by a guess as to what the 
anticipated services of the given articles will be worth at the time when 
rendered, and discounts these guesses by some interest rate to arrive 
at their present worth to him. The guesses of the individual cannot 
be based upon anything in the way of definite knowledge. “The interest 
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rate chosen is likely to be extremely arbitrary. The computations will 
in most cases consist of merely the roughest kind of mental approxi- 
mations. From day to day, expectations as to what is going to 
happen in the future will change; interest rates will shift; and there- 
fore subjective values of prospective buyers and sellers will vary. 
Under such circumstances, market values change, also. A wave of 
optimism adds tremendously to the national wealth as measured in 
terms of dollars. When pessimism succeeds optimism, the wealth 
suddenly shrinks. There is no way of measuring wealth in terms of. 
dollars which can avoid these difficulties. 

In the measurement of certain kinds of wealth, as, for example, 
stocks and bonds, the statistician can at least obtain quotations from. 
‘the market at the given date. The point is sometimes raised that these 
quotations do not have much significance because all of the securities 
could not be sold at once without depressing the price. It is just as 
important to point out that all the securities could not be bought at 
once without increasing the price. There seems to be no valid objec- 
tion to evaluating wealth by multiplying the number of units by the 
going market value per unit. This is a customary method which is 
well understood and deceives no one. i 

But much of the property of the nation is not owned by corpo- 
rations and, unfortunately, most kinds of property are not so readily 
marketable, or so well standardized, as stocks and bonds. It is. 
frequently stated that no two pieces of real estate are alike, and real 
estate constitutes the largest item in the wealth of the country. There 
is no fixed market price for factories, for goods in the hands of the 
consumers, and for a multiplicity of other things. Under such cir- 
cumstances, any attempt to measure the sum of the valuations of the 
wealth of individuals is fraught with difficulties and is bound to produce 
estimates having high margins of error. There has never been a census 
taken in which individuals have been asked for estimates of the wealth 
which they owned. All computations have been indirect and based 
upon data of dubious value. 

The statistician may be tempted to discard the idea of measuring 
‘individual wealth in terms of dollars and be led to substitute indices 
of physical wealth. In some fields, he may, through such indices, 
gain a fair idea of the rate of accumulation by the nation. He can 
find ous how much horsepower has been developed; he can ascertain 
growth in the number of miles of surfaced roads; he can measure 
increases in the number of cattle and other live stock. Thus far it 
appears smooth sailing. But how will the statistician go about it to 
measure the increase in the supply of agricultural land in the country? 
Acreage is a very poor guide, for the quality has changed. How will 
he measure the growth in the volume of buildings? The sky scraper 
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cannot be ranked with a log cabin. What will he do about shipping? 
The modern steel steamer cannot be compared ton for ton with an 
old-time sailing vessel. What is he going to do about the depletion of 
our wheat lands, our coal mines, and our forests? The would-be 
measurer of wealth is thus forced to steer between Scylla and Charyb- 
dis. If he chooses to measure wealth in physical terms, the errors 
in his units are so great that he can have but a minor degree of confi- 
dence in totals derived from them. If he attempts to measure only 
the private wealth of the nation in terms of dollars, he can probably 
come somewhat closer to the truth, but he must continually warn the 
user of his figures that they represent at best fluctuating psychological 
concepts in the minds of the inhabitants of the nation; that their ups 
and downs do not measure changes in real welfare, that only their 
trends and not their cyclical movements can be taken to indicate shifts 
in the volume of physical wealth in the hands of individuals. Despite 
all these obstacles, statisticians have attempted for generations to 
measure wealth and there is no doubt that they will continue to make 
the attempt. There is no reason to condemn such efforts, but there 
is every reason for enlightening the public as to the shortcomings in- 
herent in such figures and the care that is necessary in the utilization 
of data of this sort. 

The difficulties involved in the measurement of income and wealth 
may, then, be summed up as follows: 

1. Psychic income and utility are the concepts having the greatest 
significance, but neither is susceptible of measuremenet. 

2. For most purposes, net income is of much greater significance 
than gross income. 

3. The measurement of income by the “accrual” method is much 
more logical than the attempt to measure it by means of receipts and 
money payments. 

4. It is impossible to obtain any logical measure of income without 
taking into consideration changes in the value of wealth between the 
beginning and end of the income period, and also fluctuations in the 
value of money. 

5. Corporate accounts cannot be depended upon to give correct 
measures of the individual income of the people of the United States, 
because of the errors appearing in the surplus account. 

6. It is impossible to measure wealth with the same degree of 
accuracy attainable in the measurement of income. 

7. It is easier to obtain a statistical total of individual wealth in 
. terms of money value than of physical wealth, but individual wealth 
‘is psychological in its nature and fluctuates violently in amount when 

waves of optimism or pessimism sweep over the nation. 

Flushing, New York. _  Wroororp I. Kine. 


COMMUNICATION 


What the College Economics Department Can Learn from 
l Industry 


In the AmrRican Economic Review, December, 1922, and June, 1928, 
there appeared a discussion of the methods employed in teaching the 
elementary course in economics, which represents a serious problem. We 
are not getting the results that are normally expected in college education. 
Who or what is to blame: the teacher, the student, or the method? 

We cannot hope for any great or sudden changes in the character of 
either teachers or students. Some colleges may by a selective process 
secure somewhat superior students. Financial rewards may draw and 
hold superior teachers. But these measures largely draw ability away 
from other colleges, and the problem in its nation-wide scope is not 
solved. Some teachers are able to make students work harder than usual 
by ‘inspiring them with interest in the subject or with fear of the exam- 
ination. But this merely takes time away from other subjects. We 
must take teachers and students as we find them. As the standard of 
living rises, we must expect to have larger student bodies, probably con- 
taining more intellectual skimmed milk and less of cream. The ability of 
our teachers will vary with gradual changes in teachers’ salaries and in the 
methods of their preparation. For any great and quick improvement we 
must look to changes in the organisation and equipment of teaching. 

The changes commonly suggested include smaller classes, abolishing the 
lecture system, and making a new approach to the subject that will better 
harmonize with the student’s previous experience and felt needs. But 
does it often occur to us to look to industry itself for a hint? Possibly 
yes, but immediately we turn away again—for industry means mechan- 
ization, standardization, and education must avoid these as it would the 
plague. f 

But lay aside for a moment this prejudice and take another look at 
industry. When an industrial concern borrows new capital funds in order 
to improve its productive capacity, it does not necessarily spend all those 
funds upon new buildings and machines. Much is spent in paying en- 
gineers to make plans, to find out what machines to buy and how the new 
buildings should be arranged. Many large enterprises spend money upon 
testing new processes and other forms of research, and in the strict eco- 
nomic sense this money is a new capital investment, Capital investment 
is not represented entirely by new physical equipment, but also by the 
possession and knowledge of new processes and by new forms of human 
organization. Let us apply this phase of the capitalistic principle to the 
teaching of economics. 

What we need is research. Not research in economics, but research 
into the methods of teaching economics. In what other branch of human 
enterprise do we encourage each worker to do his task in his own in- 
dividual way without the benefit of organized, collective experience? We. 
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have always thought of teaching and research as two distinct fields, suitable 
to contrasting types of personality. 

1. Standardized tests. At one college at least it is the custom for 
the instructors in the large course in elementary economics to take turns 
at making out the questions for the daily written quizzes. Since there are 
many sections, about 400 questions have to be prepared each semester. 
Some of these questions turn out to be excellent tests of essential knowledge; 
some turn out to be confusing and seem to the student to have no relation 
to reality. Afterwards, these written questions are simply thrown away, 
and next year made out all over again by some of the same and some 
different instructors. What a valuable mine of information would be 
available if a record were kept of all such test questions with the per- 
centage of correct answers to each, and the number and nature of com- 
plaints received from students and instructors! It would be possible to 
construct a set of graded and standardized tests for knowledge of eco- 
nomics. So many questions are prepared covering the same ground that 
it would be quite possible to have many different sets of the same degree 
of difficulty, thus reducing the danger of coaching. , 

When we develop standarized tests, we shall have an absolute measure 
of achievement in economics, independent of the personal equation of in- 
structors and of the changing attitudes and standards which pervade 
students and faculty alike. Then only we shall be able to compare the 
work of any class with that of another class in a different college at a 
different time. In this respect the grade schools are a long way ahead of 
the colleges. 

2. Scientifically prepared textbooks. The standardizing of tests is, 
however, only one and a small part of the research that could and should 
be undertaken. The course could be analyzed into definite units of in- 
formation and of theoretic principle. One of the reasons for the wide use 
of Professor Ely’s text is its convenient subdivision into short paragraphs, 
each presenting a concisely labeled and more or less complete idea. Un- 
fortunate indeed is the teacher or student who must rely on this conspicuous 
` and ready-made organization, and who cannot follow the smooth, deep, 
and unbroken flow of thought ofa Taussig or a Marshall. But the remedy 
is not to be found in a highbrow contempt for all devices used by high 
- school pedagogy or business sales talk, but rather in using those devices to- 
gether with a more scientifically organized subject-matter. 

In Professor Ely’s book the various paragraphs are very unequal in 
difficulty and in importance. .The student of Ely has his way well marked 
by guide posts, but he runs now lightly over easy ground, and then without 
warning comes a hidden quagmire of exceedingly complex reasoning such 
as the paragraph on “rent under actual conditions,” which he vainly tries 
to navigate with the same mental adjustments as he used in the previous 
paragraphs. Such a paragraph requires much fuller explanation. On 
the other hand, some paragraphs could well be omitted altogether. Such 
a book could be revised by getting students to mark what seem to them ob- 
scure passages, meaningless passages, needless repetitions, illustrations that 
take hold on their minds and those that do not. 
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8. Another field of preparatory research is in the selection and stan- 
dardization of illustrations and practical problems. Nowadays it is com- 
mon for each instructor to make his own. He spends some time making 
them, and more time putting them on a blackboard, only to be erased and 
then rewritten, for some other class. Harvard is performing a valuable 
service in collecting actual cases of business situations and problems that 
can be used in teaching, instead of improvised hypothetical cases. The 
Columbia department of economics also has been collecting such material, 
and probably several other institutions are doing the same. This work 
means that some faculty members must be relieved temporarily from the 
hand-to-mouth process of actual teaching, and spend the time preparing ' 
tools for more productive teaching in the future. 

4. Last but not least among these needed capital investments is 
equipment for graphic presentation. It is amazing how we retain our 
childish faith in the efficacy of language and arithmetic as tools for the 
transmitting of economic ideas. While I would not have our average col- 
lege student any less proficient in the use of English than he now is, yet 
I believe that there are other important tools of thought and expression 
which ought to be more emphasized, and if necessary even at the expense of 
some time now given to literary training. These tools are particularly 
important in economics. They are statistical methods, maps, the various 
kinds of charts, and even photography. The day is coming when statistics 
and graphics must join the “three R’s.” 

One reason why we do not make better use of graphic methods is that 
our students are not adequately prepared for it and furthermore that their 
traditions are against it. They have accepted mechanical drawing in the 
engineering subjects, algebraic symbols in mathematics and chemistry, 
free-hand drawing in biology, and maps in geography, but they still 
imagine that teaching in the social sciences should be wholly literary, 
dramatic, personal. They will try to understand a difficult blackboard 
representation in solid geometry, but if the same sort of diagram is used 
to represent principles of economics they are either bored or amused. I 
have met upperclassmen in college who have been taught to write Latin 
poetry but are absolutely perplexed by the contour lines of a topographic 
map, and to whom a spot map of population density or a shading map 
of per cent of rural population means about as much as a mechanical 
engineer’s blue print. This is partly the fault of economists themselves, 
who have used diagrams in their textbooks to illustrate only the most 
abstract portions of the subject, such as demand and supply curves, in- 
stead of using them at the outset to describe concrete things like the forms 
of business organization and the circulation of money. But it is partly a 
fault with the general educational system, which provides its students 
very well with tools for getting literature and history and natural science, 
but not with these other tools so necessary for the social sciences. Happily 
many of our schools of business and research organizations are developing 
graphic methods in these fields. 

Social scientists have not yet worked out a standardized technique and 
set of symbols for graphic representation, as the geographers have for their 
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maps. But this can be done. For instance, in making organization charts 
of business or government bodies, it would be possible to have a certain ` 
relationship, such as administrative subordination of one body to another, 
voluntary coöperation between two independent bodies, representee always 
by certain kinds of full or dotted lines. 

There should be a room for graphic equipment and, perhaps in con- 
nection with engineering departments, a stereopticon and moving-picture 
equipment. The graphic room should have good light, and ample wall 
space for hanging series of charts, economic maps, and pictures, with 
seats arranged so that students could be assigned for periods of study of 
these materials. There should also be tables and drawing equipment for 
the making of charts and maps, and large drawers for filing them. A 
draftsman as well as a stenographer-mimeographer should be employed. . 
A professor desiring to present some idea graphically should find it 
necessary only to supply the essential facts with a rough sketch and leave 
the rest to the draftsman. 

Statistics and other facts that can be standardized should never be 
given orally in lectures, nor should the instructor ever have to put the 
same outline or diagram on a blackboard more than once. If it is worth 
repeating before another class or after another: year, a permanent chart 
or board should be made. This does not mean that all instruction should 
be mechanized. It merely means that the permanent elements should be 
mechanized and thus leave the instructor's time free for the creation: of 
new material. and .new devices. 

How are we trying to solve the problem of teaching economics? The 

_ general trend of effort seems to be toward demanding reduction in the size 
of classes, eliminating the lecture system, forming more small discussion 
groups, in some institutions developing a tutorial system where each in- 
structor would have intensive personal supervision over a few students. 
These methods all mean an increase in teaching personnel rather than in 
equipment. They are equivalent to increasing the number of hand laborers, 
or the intensity of cultivation. In them there is much promise and they 
should certainly be given thorough trial at a number of institutions. But 
they fall far short of exhausting the possibilities for improvement. 

_ Whatever may be said of Mr. H. G. Wells, I think no one would accuse 
him of desiring to stifle individuality and freedom of thought. Yet this 
leading champion of intellectual liberty places his hope of mankind’s 
salvation (The Salvaging of Civilization, Macmillan, 1921) in the ap- 
plication, to the diffusion of social science, of these very methods of large- 
scale educational production. And as higher education reaches down into 
lower and lower economic strata of the population, as it undoubtedly will 
in the future, we shall be obliged more and more to make use of these 

‘methods rather than the intensive individual cultivation of students which. 
is possible for a limited few of our colleges. 

Jossra K. Forsom. 

Sweet Briar College. 


REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


General Works, Theory and Its History 


The Economy of Human Energy. By Tuomas Nmon Carver. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1924. Pp. xiii, 287. $2.50.) 
Quantity of human energy is the supreme value to Carver. The 
object of this book is to encourage people to think of every economic 
question as one of the economy of human energy or man power. The 
summum bonum is to transfer the maximum amount of solar energy 
into human. Translated into more familiar terms, the ideals to strive 
for are the maximum of population, and to live as well as possible. 
Living as well as possible means not a “life of sloth and idleness,” nor 
one of “gluttony either material or spiritual,” nor of play, but such 
as will show the largest surplus of energy. The good life is that of 
the man “producing to his limit.” But the author does not give any 
proof that this good life is consistent with maximum population, and 
it looks as if the ideal of the best life was, for the time, forgotten, 
in the statement that the maximum quantity of solar energy will be 
transformed into human (the summum bonum attained) when the limit 
of population which the world can support is reached (p. 59). An 
instructive chapter on the possibilities of increased food production 
and the increase attainable through improvements in’ our food habits 
leads to the assertion that we have no occasion “to be worried about 
the problem of general overpopulation.” There is only one phase of 
the population problem “we neeed to consider for a long time to come,” 
and that is occupational congestion. “It is the real cause of most of 
our social unrest” (p. 62). 

A discussion of the economic value of sturdy virtues and the waste- 
fulness of human vices constitutes one of the most extensive and 
characteristic portions of the book. Rational morality is that which 
economizes human energy to its maximum. Civilization, which may 
be defined as the “art of living together comfortably in large numbers,” 
requires that self-expression give way to self-discipline. Education 
should aim at this self-discipline—“the power of doing the thing that 
has to be done, instead of the thing one feels like doing.” 

When the author comes to a consideration of organization and 
division of labor as factors in the economy of human energy, the ' 
emphasis is on the function of the investor. “The most needed men 
at the present time and at practically all times in our modern industrial 
system, are wise investors.” The book concludes with a discussion of 
the ideals of distribution, and a vigorous criticism of communistic 
schemes. 

Professor Carver’s clear and emphatic style will give the book a 
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wide appeal. The impression the ordinary reader will get is that the 
modern industrial system is the only practicable one and the personal 
lesson he will derive from it is to work hard and to save hard and be 
scornful of radicals. There is no discussion of wastefulness in 
modern economic life except that due to vice or ignorance. The 
opinion suggested is that not much is wrong with the world. The - 
trouble is with the weakness and perversity of individuals in it. A 


`. considerable number of statements are made which appear somewhat 


too sweeping in character. Is it true that increase of investment funds 
increases the amount of labor employed? (p. 209) Is unemployment 
in England due to a lack of men who know how to employ labor? 
(p. 185) Does competitive production always work well? (p. 174) 
Is there such a thing as a “millionaire or a billionaire who has earned 
his millions,” that is, has produced them? (p. 241) And is it fair to 
announce that “the striker will be classed with the liar, the thief and 
the drunkard” without specifying definitely under what conditions 
this would be fitting? To say that it will be “when we develop a 
moral system that will permit a high degree of interdependence” is 
not enough. And lastly, though the reviewer hesitates to enter the 
field of Biblical interpretation, he ventures to express a doubt whether 
Jesus was a “real individualist,” if there ever was one (p. 272), or 
considered it his mission to transform the maximum solar energy into 
human in order to realize the “statistician’s theory of progress,” 
namely, “that as many people as possible might live and that they 
might live as well as possible” (p. 274). 
G. A. KLEENE. 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


Economic Science and the Common Welfare. Part I, Prices, Price 
Levels and Trade. Part II, Earned and Unearned Incomes. By 
Harry Gunnison Brown. (Columbia, Mo.: Missouri Book 
Company. 1923. Pp. xiii, 278. $8.00.) 

This book is significant of the transition now going on in economic 
theory from the subjective analysis of marginal utility to the ob- 
jective analysis of market prices. Part I is a highly realistic 
description of the price system and gives the beginner the difficult but 
important concept of the general price level and the relation of bank- 
ing, business cycles, prosperity, depressions, monopoly, competition 
and tariffs. But part II takes us back to the subjectivism of 
economic theory of twenty to thirty years ago with its individualism 
and its marginal utilities and disutilities. It-should be sgid, however, 
that in part II, Professor Brown is trying to get away from the 
mysticism of the past and to belittle such subjective concepts as 
impatience, pain, pleasure, ete., but he cannot rid himself of his own 
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debates of fifteen years ago, and hence an otherwise realistic and 
vigorous analysis of the “ultimate determinants of value” is confused 
by the terminology of psycho-analysis. 

I take it the source of this reversion to subjectivism is failure to 
apprehend that most of the individualistic analysis that requires 
subjective concepts could be presented just as forcibly in objective 
terms of habit, custom, and common law. For example, “impatience,” 
which he belittles as a cause of interest on capital, is, objectively, 
nothing more or less than the prevailing customs of the community, 
including its laws of property. Professor Brown reduces impatience 
to a minor place and exalts to the major place the “productivity 
of capital”—-or rather the “productivity of marginal waiting” by 
eliminating the high rates of “impatience” of primitive peoples and 
pre-capitalistic eras (II, p. 185 passim) and by showing that, in 
modern times, impatience is a purely subjective, individualistic feeling 
which plays small part when the individual is choosing between the 
opportunities actually open to him on the markets, The individual 
impatience is merely adjusted to the prevailing rates of interest, and 
it is the forces of demand and supply, of present and future goods that 
determine the rate of interest (II, pp. 118ff). 

By eliminating “impatience” in these two ways he makes “pro- 
ductivity of capital” the main determinant of interest, though he 
does not deny a functional relation between productivity and im- 
patience. Had he carried this functional concept throughout its 
historical’ process, he could scarcely have belittled the part played 
by habits, customs and laws, which keep up the rate of interest. 
Indeed, upon his theory of the major importance of productivty of 
capital (marginal waiting) it could plausibly be held that the pre- 
capitalistic rates of 20 per cent, 40 per cent or 50 per cent interest 
were due to the greater productivity of capital in those remote or 
barbarous ages. If 50 per cent interest is the prevailing rate, then 
only those exceptionally rich resources will be developed whose pro- 
ductivity at prevailing prices yields an income of 50 per cent, such, 
for example, as the sea-faring ventures in which Shylock invested, or 
the richest of the resources of Turkey or the Urals, and it could 
absurdly be said that the “cause” of the high rates of interest was 
the high productivity of capital. As a matter of fact, modern 
capitalistic production has come in through reductions in the current 
rates of interest owing to greater certainty of the future, the 
‘ negotiability of debts, enforcement of contracts, international treaties, 
and other devices of constitutional government and business practice 
which have enlarged the habits of thrift and investment. This merely 
signifies that capital has gone down to lower and lower levels of 
productivity, coinciding with lower and lower levels of the current rates 
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of interest. Professor’ Brown concedes, as we have said, the 
functional relation of productivity and impatience, but, had he 
followed his admirable beginning in part I, of objectivity in the shape 
of prices, he would have had the functional relations of four vari- 
ables of human activity, all of them. objective and measurable— 
efficiency, scarcity, futurity, and custom—such that a change initiated 
in the dimensions of any one would produce changes in some or all 
of the others. 

For he has made use throughout of a scarcity concept of cost in 
place of the older productivity, or efficiency concept, which enables 
him, with admirable fitness to the facts of business, to bring out 
these functional relations of productivity and scarcity, namely the 
concept of “opportunity cost,” first expounded by Davenport and 
implied in Fetter’s substitution of “choices” for pains, pleasures, and 
impatience. The “cost of production”? of a particular commodity, 
with Brown, is not the positive outgo of pain, effort, man-power, or 
money required to produce it, but is the alternative income on the 
markets which a given outgo will yield and which must be sacrificed, 
owing to scarcity of instruments of production, if the particular: 
commodity in question is to be obtained. He shows that this “oppor- 
tunity-cost” of production influences demand no less than supply 
(II, p. 55) and applies it throughout to interest, wages and the rent 
of land. The strength of this.concept of negative cost, however, in 
contrast with the classical and hedonic concepts of positive cost, is’ 
concealed by the “marginal utility” subjectivism with which it is 
expounded. Were he to have worked it out in objective terms of price, 
as he prepared himself in part I to do, I believe he would have pre- 
sented a more convincing method of economic analysis, reflecting 
accurately the practices of business. 

Professor Brown’s most significant use of the concept of oppor- 
tunity cost is in the treatment of rent. It is difficult or at least 
unrealistic, in the Ricardian analysis of rent, to work out a law of 
rent applicable to urban rents, since that analysis is based on the 
positive costs in agriculture at the margin of cultivation, which some- 
. how then must be transferred. to urban rents. But the simple state- 
ment (II, p. 77) that the marginal cost of production of urban land, 
if it were necessary to increase the supply of that land as the 
alternative to increasing the supply of competing sources of income, 
is so high that “land would have to get tremendously scarce and high 
in value before it would be worth while so to produce it to any 
appreciable extent,” brings the matter of all land values under a 
universal principle of scarcity, instead of Ricardo’s principle of 
productivity. Land is defined as “land. space,” which is not repro- 
ducible in favored centers except at tremendous cost, the other factors 
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af production being labor and saving (wherein.is included fertility), 
whose products are reproducible at the costs of ‘sacrificing alter- 
native products of similar quantities of labor and saving (II, pp. 70, 
108). Thus “land space” has no cost of production except a pro- 
hibitively high marginal cost in competition with other opportunities, 
while other objects of value, being reproducible at cost, tend to have 
equal marginal costs for equal quantities of labor and. saving. 

It is difficult to see, on this account, why Professor Brown should 
include “land space” as one of the three factors of production, the 
other two being labor (including business leadership) and saving. I 
can see how his “made land” is a.factor of production, in which case, 
however, it is not different from any other product of labor and saving 
(II, pp. 78, 201 passim). But here is a factor, “land space,” or “bare 
land,” which, by definition, is pure scarcity and not reproducible, 
and, as such, it should be looked upon as a factor which places a 
limit on production rather than one which increases production. It 
is a scarcity concept rather than a productivity concept. It would 
be as consistent with his general line of thought to designate monopo- 
lies as factors of production as to designate land space a factor of 
production. He apparently retains here vestiges of the old empirical 
classification of land, labor, capital and enterprise. In the case of 
“enterprise” he has properly merged it with labor, since it is mainly 
the managerial aspect of labor (II, pp. 76, 108), but he retains land 
space as a factor of production, although, according to his definition, 
as was true also of Ricardo’s definition, it does not increase produc- 
tion but merely obtains something for nothing (II, p. 208). 

Properly speaking, and consistent with his general analysis, there 
are two hwman factors of production, labor and saving, each of which 
is equally entitled to compensation because its practitioners actually 
increase the quantity of products. “The waiting yields a service to 
the community worth as much as the interest received, as truly as 
the labor yields a service worth as much as the wages received” (II, 
p. 192). But payment of land rent (payment for space not man- 
made) adds nothing to the products. Herein, it would seem, he has 
not carried out his own proper distinction between efficiency, or 
productivity, which increases the supply of goods, and scarcity which 
limits the supply. ‘“Land-space” belongs to the scarcity function, 
but labor and saving belong to the productivity, or rather, efficiency 
function of economic theory. ; 

The practical application of this analysis appears under the heading 
“Earned and Unearned Incomes,” the title to part IL of the book. 
Land rent is an unearned income, because it proceeds solely from 
scarcity and is obtained by landowners neither because it-adds any 
service to the community nor requires any cost of production, except 
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at the margins of artificially “made land.” He carefully excludes 
fertility, since that is reproducible the same as buildings and other 
improvements, and he also excludes amounts paid by landowners in 
the form of special assessments (II, p. 212). With these exceptions, 
land values are properly subject to special taxation. 

Professor Brown takes certain alleged services rendered by city land- 
owners, among them being “foresight,” but concludes that “foresight 
` used to give a service may earn remuneration. Foresight used to obtain 
something for nothing seems hardly deserving of any special pro- 
tection” (II, pp. 216, 217). Likewise, conceding that the expected in- 
crement in land values formerly aided somewhat in the settlement of 
the West, he questions whether the benefit of that increment was 
diffused, but concludes that the important question is, not what oc- 
curred in the past, but whether the grandchildren of the settlers are 
, entitled to a permanent unearned increment derived from the earnings 
of those who came later, especially when the highly valued urban lands 
of the western cities are considered (II, p. 220.) Income and in- 
heritance taxes may be carried so far as to put a check on saving, 
but a tax on bare-land values does not check savings—it rather in- 
creases the amount of savings in the form of improvements, ete. (II, 
p. 222). In general, the land values which he would have subjected to 
the special tax are not agricultural lands but are special sections 
where pure scarcity on account of the growth of population, and not 
decreasing productivity on account of the lowering of the margin of 
cultivation, has increased their values, such as urban lands, mines, 
and power sites (II, pp. 228, 229). His method of analysis at this 
point is quite superior to that of Ricardo and Henry George, since it 
makes scarcity the central feature and not the reduction of efficiency 
at the agricultural margin of cultivation. I believe it places the 
argument for special taxation of bare-land values on stronger and bet- 
ter grounds than those that have hitherto been offered by the followers 
of the Ricardian analysis. . 

I am surprised, though, that Peoi ekak Brown does not find any- 
thing to suggest in the way of unearned incomes derived from the 
general fluctuation of prices and the business cycles which he so ex- 
cellently describes in part I of the book. He gives good justification - 
of speculation as an instrument for smoothing out the risks of industry 
which result from fluctuations of particular prices (II, pp. 28-81), 
but does not give any weight to the unearned incomes derived from 
fluctuations of the general price level. On this point he rather allows 
himself to be shifted away from the question of earned and unearned 
incomes, by giving his attention to the theoretical questions of general 
overproduction and “long-run” tendencies, holding, quite correctly 
with the classical economists, that there could be no such thing as a 
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eneral oversupply. Such a situation as general overproduction is 
‘unthinkable,” because, “in general, men sell only that they may buy.” 
"The appearance of superfluity” during a period of falling prices, he 
ays, is merely an effect of industrial breakdown rather than of too 
ficient industrial functioning (I, p. 134 ff.; IX, p. 47 ff.). Yet, even 
o, are not these periods of generally rising and generally falling prices 
rhich shift the ownership of property from one class to another 
lass without the former’s consent, a source of unearned incomes and 
indeserved loss quite as important as the unearned increment of land?. 
Jonn R. Commons. — 
University of Wisconsin. 
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3arnus, H. E. The new history and the social studies. (New York: 
Century Co. 1925. Pp. xvii, 605. $4.) 


3zacn, W. G. and Oasurn, W. F. An introduction to sociology and social 
problems, (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1925. Pp. xiv, 869. $2.26.) 


3éum-Bawerk, E. von. Gesammelte Schriften. (Vienna and Leipzig: 
Hélder-Pichler Tempsky. 1924. Pp. xv, 515. 18 Gm.) 

A collection of essays dating from 1881 to 1914. These essays are 
in great part controversial, but althongh the dispute with Dietzel and 
others is rather a matter of the past, the charming lucidity of the 
author’s writing and his mastery of logical argument make them inter- 
esting still. The first section is given to an exposition of immaterial 
possessions and rights in the economic order and the author endeavors 
to rid economics of certain abstract ideas and to reduce them to their 
concrete substance. The second section is given to the methodology of 
economics. It contains the author’s crushing reply to Brentano’s attack 
on the classical economists; his famous essay defending the theorists 
against the historical school of Roscher and. Schmoller; the very inter- 
esting essay on the Austrian economists which was reproduced in The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. I.; 
and a wonderfully expounded discussion of the validity of economic laws ` 

- in spite of what the author calls Macht, that is, the force of non-economic 
social sentiment and legislation. The third section contains several 
essays on “value,” chiefly concerned with the refutation of Dietzel and 
other critics of the Austrian theories. The most interesting of these 
papers, “The Ultimate Standard of Value,” has been reproduced in The 
Annals, vol. V. 

R. R. W. 


Bonrnseani, P. Traité d'économie politique. Economie politique, théori- 
que. (Lausanne: Rouge. 1925. Pp. 86.) . 


Brentano, L. Konkrete Grundbedingungen der Volkswirtschaft. (Leip- 
zig: Meiner. 1925. Pp. 485. M. 10.) 

Four essays which have appeared in various periodicals. I, The 
concrete foundations of national economics. JI, The theory of wants. 
Ili, The question of population, with a criticism of Malthus and others, 
and many tables of statistics, IV, An interesting compendium of the 
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history of the theory of value from Aristotle down to the present. The > 
great learning of the author and his genial style make these last two 
essays. very attractive. They are full of -information and judicious 
criticism. 

R. R. W. 

Diu, K. and Mompert, P. da Lesestücke sum Studium der 
politischen Oekonomie. Bd. 17: Das Eigentum. (Karlsruhe: G. Braun. 
1924. Pp. vii, 192. Gm. 8.) 

Enarworrta, F. Y. Papers relating to political economy. Vols. I, II, ITI. 
(London and New York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. ix, 442; vi, 491; viii, 
288. 50s.) l 

Exmerr, W. H. The Marvian economic handbook and loiidii: (Lon- 
don: King. 1925. 12s. 6d.) 


Forener, R. Manuel élémentaire d'économie politique. Vol. II. Ninth 
edition. (Paris: Rousseau» 1924.) 


Gearr, R. G, International commerce and economic theory. (London: 
King. 1925. Pp. 168.) 
GEMAHLING, P. Les grandes économistes: textes et commentaires. (Paris: 
Recueil Sirey. 1928. Pp. 880. 22 fr.) ` 
Readings from the works of some seventeen conspicuous economists, 
from Aristotle down to Walras. The extracts are well chosen and there 
‘is a select bibliography for each author. 


Haxserstarprer, H. Die Problematik des wirtschafilichen Prinzips. 
.(Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1925. Pp. 90. M. 2.50.) 


Hasex, C. W. The introduction of Adam Smith’s doctrines into Germany. 
Columbia University studies in history, economics, and public law, vol. 
CXVII, no. 2. (New York: Longmans, Green. 1925. Pp. 155.) 


Jonzs, R. Everyone’s economics. (London: Sidgwick & Jackson,. Ltd. 
1925. 5s.) 
Mrrscuzruicu, W. Line Wirtschaftsstufentheorie. Skisse des dkono- 


mischen Werdens der germanisch-romanischen Völker. (Leipzig: C. L. 
Hirschfeld. 1924. Pp. iv, 47. Gm. 1.) 


Morurrr, W. D. Economics for citisenship. (New York: Longmans, 
Green. 1925. Pp. vii, 544. $1.90.) l ; j 

Norz, W. Friedrich List in Amerika. Reprinted from Weltwirtschaft- 
liches Archiv, 21 Bands Heft 2; 22 Band, Heft 1 (April, July, N 
` (Jena: Fischer. 1925. . Pp. 200-298.) 


Pawranzonr, M. Erotemi di economia. Vol. II. . (Bari: Gius, Laterza & 
- Figli. 1925. Pp. xi, 848. 25 L.) 

Essays on economic subjects of which the most interesting is one of 
adverse criticism on the theoretical principles of coöperation. The others 
are on syndicalism, on value, on individual and collective egotism, and. on 
“static” and dynamic economics. 


Srvzrs, E. von. Die Zinstheorie Eugen von Böhm-Bawerk’s im Dich. der 
deutschen Kritik. Abhandlungen des Staatswissenschaftlichen Seminars 
zu Jena, 16 Bd., 4 Heft. (Jena: Fischer. 1924. Pp. vi, 78. Gm. 8.) 


Sompant, W. Die Ordnung des E Dee (Berlin: J. Springer. 
1925. Pp. v, 65.) 
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Sommer, L. Die Oesterreichischen Kameralisten. Parts I (1920) and 
II (1925). (Vienna: Carl Konegen. 1925. Pp. viii, 105; xiv, 494.) 


Spygman, N. J. The social theory of Georg Simmel. (Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 1925. Pp. xxiv, 202. $3.) 


Staso, A. D. Pregiudisi economici. (Turin: P. Gobetti. 1924. Pp. v, 
108. 6L.) i 


Toromianz, V. Geschichte der Nationalökonomie und des Sostalismus im 


Zusammenhang mit der Wirtschaftsgeschichte. (Jena: Thüringer Ver- 
lagsanst. u. Druckerei. 1925. Pp. 192.) 


Vicuner, F. Ketteler, cin deutsches Bischofsleben des 19. Jahrhunderts. 
(Miinchen-Berlin: R. Oldenbourg. 1924. Pp. 750.) 


Wrsranpr, R. Einführung in die Volkswirtschaftslehre. Bd. 2: Ge- 
schichte der Volkswirtschaft. Bd. 8: Theorie der Volkswirtschaft. 
(Stuttgart: Ernst Heinrich Moritz. 1925. Pp. xi, 146; viii, 228. Gm. 
2.50; 4.25.) 


Witpranpt, R., Lown, A. and Sanomon, G. Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft. 
Festschrift für Franz Oppenheimer. (Frankfurt: Frankfurter Societiits- 
Druckerei. 1924. Pp. 484.) 


Witson, T. A discourse upon usury. (New York: Harcourt, Brace. 
1925. $5.) 

Grundriss der Soszialékonomik. I. Abt.: Historische und theoretische 
Grundlagen. I. Teil: Wirtschaft und Wirtschaftswissenschaft, by K. 
Bucuer, E. Heman, E. von Puirrovrres, J. Scaumerter. II. Teil: 
Theorie der gesellschaftlichen Wirtschaft, by F. Frermmzrr von Wiser. 
Second edition. (Tübingen: Mohr. 1924. Pp. 208; 880. Gm. 8; 12.) 

This is the second edition of an encyclopedia of social economics to be 
completed in four parts, of which these two volumes form the first. It 
is written by some fifty-six economists, some of them being among the 
best known in their own country and abroad. In part I, the first sec- 
tion by K. Bucher treats of the growth of economic life from the most 
primitive times up to the present; the second section deals with the 
development of theories of social economics through the mercantilists, 
the physiocrats, and the classicists, down to the historical school and the 
upholders of the marginal-utility theory of value. This section is ex- 
cellently done by J., Schumpeter. In the third section E. von Philippo- 
vitch writes on the development of economic and social and political 
systems and ideals down to 1919, and E. Heimann continues this for 
the years since the war. | 

Part II is an elaborate presentation of the theory of social economics 
in all its details by F. von Wieser. It is an example of the working of the 
best kind of German mind, to which theories are the real basis on which 
the superstructure of science must be built, such theories being derived 
from the facts of history and experience. The author belongs to what 
may be called the psychological school. It is interesting to note that, 
in his opinion, although mathematical formulas have their place in the 
presentation of some phases of economics, “for none of the great truths 
of economic theory, for none of its great ethical or political applications 
has there been found a mathematical formula;........ the application 
of mathematics is limited to those parts of the subject in which ab- 
straet theories are applicable, especially in the theories of value and 
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prices, but which are only valid in a static environment.” When the 
author comes to the presentation of national economics he is inclined to 
believe that the policy of laisser-faire which it was necessary for the 
nineteenth century to establish has had its day, and that the tyranny of 
privately owned and ever more monopolistic capital requires a develop- 
ment of state interference. “The recognition of the call for protection 
exercised by the state is the most important theoretical basis of modern 
economic policy...... The modern theory of marginal utility has, in com- 
mon with the classical theories, the method of abstraction, for the pur- 
pose of theoretic simplicity. Its general investigations have relation to 
the individual without thought of social solidarity or the state....... 
A healthy modern economic policy has yet to be founded on the theory 
of marginal utility...... It must establish as its first command the as- 
surance of the greatest social utility realizable as opposed to the tyranni- 
cal profiteering of capital,......The profits of large capital are in no 
small part made without any merit of leadership in industry. Such 
cases are the increases in land values owing to the growth of population, 
the extravagances of speculation on the exchange, the unwarranted 
issuing of stock.” A principle must be discovered on which such evils 
ean be controlled, without hindrance to the freedom justly demanded by 
the classicists, and the advantages of individual initiative in business. 
It is a pity that in this really great book the sizes of the page and of 
the type are so badly fitted to each other that they cause an unnecessary 
strain in moving the eye from the end of one line to the beginning of the 
next. R. R. Warrenmap. 


Grundriss der Sostalékonomik. IV Abt.: Spezifische Elemente der 
modernen kapitalistischen Wirtschafts I Teil. V Abt.: Handel, Trans- 
portwesen, Bankwesen; I Teil, Entwicklung, Wesen. und Bedeutung des 
Handels. Second, revised edition. (Tübingen: Mohr. 1925. Pp. 68. 
M. 8.) 

Handbuch der Wirtschafts- und Sosialwissenschaften in Hingelbanden. 
Bd. 7. (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter u. Co. 1925. Pp. xii, 506. 
Gm. 17.) 

Palgrave’s dictionary of political economy. Vol. I, A-E. Edited by Hunnry 
Hiees. (London and New York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xvii, 1924.) 

Volume II was briefly noted in the Review, December, 1924, p. 724. 
In addition to. the articles published in the original edition in 1894, the 
appendix, pages 799-887, contains new material relating to new topics 
or supplementary to articles treated in the early text. Among these may 
be noted: “American school of political economy,” signed J. H. H.; 
“The Austrian school of economists,” F. W.; “Economics, teaching of,” 
F. Y. E. for Great Britain, E. R. A. S. for the United States. 


Economic History and Geography 


North America: Its People, Resources, Development and Prospects 

as an Agricultural, Industrial and Commercial Area. By J. 

Russert Smirx. (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company... 
1925. Pp. viii, 849. $6.) 

It is not an easy task to review Professor J. Russell Smith’s latest 

volume, because the reviewer must take into account the spirit which 
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pervades it, and the interest which it arouses. To subject it to the 
customary tests of organization, style, form, and textbook method 
would be unjust to the author, because he has set himself different 
standards than those which usually. circumgcribe the writer of books. 
But it may be said in passing, that about the only organization which 
can be found in the book is that which follows the geographical regions 
—and nature made these and not the author, so that he cannot be held 
responsible for even this much organization. Within the chapters 
Professor Smith wanders wherever his interest leada him; not even the 
topics seem to bear any particular relation to each other; thus the 
points of interest which are covered by the various excursions are 
different in the case of each of the! forty-five chapters, devoted to as 
many regions. Without plagiarizing the title of another well-known 
series the author might have baptized his book “Little Journeys into 
the Resources and Industries of: the Country’ and People of North 
America.” , 

Professor Smith touches a great many things which are not geo- 
graphic. Eugenics, ether engines operated by the varying tempera- 
tures of sea water, sociology and economics are contained within the 
two covers. Not every one who reads the volume will agree with all 
the author’s judgments. For example, one wonders whether he is- 

‘not a little severe in his estimate of the present physical and mental 
character of the human race. He quotes'with: approval the statement 
that civilization has “made the world safe for stupidity.” And he 
adds: “Every recent study. of the American birth-rate points to the ` 
disappearance of the stock with:brains. We have developed the most 
amazing institutional systems for the care and preservation and 
attempted improvement of the feeble in both mind andi body. If 
wayward and weak of mind they have special homes for refuge. 
Hospitals assist them in giving birth. Skilled physiciang care for the 
young bone-head. Nurses wait upon him. . Devoted virgins in special 
schools strive to inject ideas where ideas will not go.... If one 
of us is born brilliant we have nothing for him but -an elaborate 
educational chain gang where we lock-step him with mediocrity.” The 
elite will nod their heads with approval, but how about the plebeian,— 
the ordinary man who longs for more liberty to make his own social 
standards and to determine his own destiny, wherever it leads? And — 
how about the tax reformers who would redistribute wealth so that 
„the “stupid” will share more equally with the “brilliant” and thus 
perpetuate stupidity? Regarding such queries the reviewer makes 
no comment, but suggests that there are other points of view. 

All this criticism is not intended to detract from the splendid 
merit of Professor Smith’s volume. Every page is valuable; each 
chapter contains something new and important; most of the material - 
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is presented in a way which convinces the reader of the real worth 
of the contents. The good-humored, friendly attitude of the author 
towards the prospective reader is one of; the valuable features of 
the book. The volume does not challenge the intellectual effort of | 
the reader. The author will forgive the reviewer if he says that the 
book was written with the “stupid” in mind. At least, it leads the 
reader along, sometimes against his will, to consume more pages than 
the limits of his time would permit ; and no doubt much of the contents 
will stick in the memory—if that is the author’s design. 
I. Lirervcorr. 
Washington University. 


The Panic of 1837. By Rrornaup Cuantes McGrane. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1924. Pp. vii, 260. $2.00.) 

This is a study of the political aspects of banking problems from 
1880 to 1840. Substantial use has been made of the manuscript letters 
of the principal political characters: Nicholas Biddle, James H. 
Hammond, Jackson, W. L. Marcy, and Van Buren. A considerable 
array of local newspapers and state documents have been consulted, 
and there is evidence of thorough knowledge of standard source 
materials. The usefulness and significance of the study is seriously 
impaired, however, by the failure to distinguish between political and 
economic problems. Despite its title, the volume is in fact a political 
tract written from the point of view of the Whigs with Nicholas Biddle 
as the primary figure. The author has worked with the contemporary 
material until he has absorbed its point of view in entirety; its parti- 
sanship and antagonisms, its hopes and fears. 

The title was chosen because the political events described were pre- 
sumed to be dominated by the panic: it is a kind of focal center rather 
than the main subject of the narrative. “Andrew Jackson. ..crushed 
the Bank of the United States in 1832, and thereby laid the foundation 
for the crisis of 1887; Nicholas Biddle. ..recovered the sinking for- 
tunes of his bank by obtaining a state charter, when a national 
charter was not available. Under his able guidance, the new institu- 
tion and its followers rallied to the strife between bank and state. 
Martin Van Buren, by means of his sub-treasury scheme, added 
confusion to the already present chaos of these years. The contest 
between the cohorts of Andrew Jackson and Nicholas Biddle prepared: 
the ground for the hard times of 1837; and the succeeding strife 
between the followers of Martin Van Buren and Nicholas Biddle pro- 
longed the distress” (pp. 1-2). This view of the crisis is based upon 
the statements of contemporaries, entirely unsupported by direct 
economic analysis. To economists, the title will be misleading, and 
the conclusions will scarcely be accepted without further proof, 
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The judgments of men are hardly more than restatements of the 
extreme Whig position. Biddle is presented as a financier of unusual 
skill, unerring judgment, and undoubted power. The cotton loans, 
the attitude toward resumption, the participation in the political 
struggle against the sub-treasury bill are presented in the most 
favorable light without any critical discussion, The ultimate failure 
of the bank is attributed exclusively to the errors of Biddle’s son and 
successor (p. 205). Jackson and Van Buren are harshly judged, and 
the economic merits of their policies are seriously underestimated. 
The land speculation of the years preceding the panic is described in 
detail with fresh information, but the relation of these abuses to 
Jackson’s policy is not frankly recognized. The evils of state banking 
are presented without any qualifications, but the influence of these 
evils upon Van Buren’s sub-treasury scheme is nowhere admitted. 
The genuine achievements of the state banks in the sound money dis- ` 
tricts are not adequately recognized. The importance of the United 
States Bank of Pennsylvania is rated more highly than is common, 
though no evidence is presented to show that Biddle’s power was a3 
great as he believed it to be. 

Despite genuine capacities and real solicitude for public welfare, 
Nicholas Biddle is an unfortunate subject for hero worship. His 
egotism and his impatience of resistance to his schemes were severe 
disqualifications for the task that was imposed upon him by the election 
of Jackson. Misjudgment of a delicate position was made immeasur- 
ably worse by his unwillingness to accept defeat. From the personal 
point of view, the years covered by the present study were indeed 
years of tragedy for Biddle, but the importance of these events from a 
national point of view cannot justly be appreciated through Biddle’s 
eyes. His position in national affairs had changed to a greater degree 
than he was willing or able to recognize. Unreserved acceptance of 
Biddle’s judgment inevitably distorts the history of the years following 
the veto of the bank bill. 

ABBOTT Payson UsHer. 

Harvard University. 
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Barruotomew, J. W. and Lype, L. W. The Oxford economic atlas. Sixth 
edition, revised. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1925. $2.) 
Contains 9 pages of text and 64 charts and maps, illustrating climatic 
conditions, density of population, occupations of peoples, commerce 
and trade routes, and commercial products of the several continents of 
the world. 


Bassecuus, N. ‘Das wirtschaftliche Gesicht der Sowjet-Union. (Vienna: 
Carl Gerolds Sohn. 1925. Pp. vi, 270. Gm. 7.) 
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Bocart, E. L. and TuomĮmrson, C. M. Ewercise book in economic history 
af the United States. New edition, revised. (New York: Longmans, 
Green. 1925. Pp. 68. 75e.) : 


Binerr, O. Argentinien. Land, Volk und Wirtschaft. Ein Führer fiir 
Handel, Industrie und Auswanderung. (Leipzig: Dieterichsche Verlags- 
buchlidlg. 1924. Pp. viii, 828. Gm. 8.) — 


Burns, C. D. Industry and civilization. (New York: Macmillan. 1925. 
Pp. 278. $8.50.) 


Cuasz, F. H. Syracuse and its environs; a history, historical and bio- 
graphical. Three vols. (New York: Lewis Hist. Pub. Co. 1924. - 
$82.50.) 


Crevanp, R. G., editor. The Mexican year book; the standard authority 
on Mexico, 1928-24. (Los Angeles: Times-Mirror Press. 1924. Pp. 
582.) 


Corsy, F. M. and Wane, H. T., editors. The new international year book; 
a compendium of the world’s progress for the year 1924. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead. 1924. Pp. 808. $6.75.) 


Cunpertson, W, S. International economic policies; a survey of the eco- 
` nomics of diplomacy. (New York: Appleton & Co. 1925. Pp. xviii. 
575.° $8.50.) 


D’Avene., G. Les enseignements de l’histoire des prix. (Paris: Payot. 
1925. Pp. 167. 6 fr.) . 

This little book is full of curious information as to manners and prices 
from the thirteenth century down to the present. From the study of 
these the author draws the conclusion that owing to the progress of in- 
dustry the masses have gained more than the rich, for they now have 
the use of many things which even kings and princes did not have in 
earlier centuries; that the relative reward of different kinds of labor 
is much the same as it was in the middle ages; that progress is always 
based on advances in science and industry and never on politics and 
political systems; that wages and the well-being of the people cannot 
be increased by legislation but only by economic development. 

R. R. W. 


Earnie, E. M. An outline of the economic development of the United 
States., Revised edition. (New York: American Inst. of Banking. 
1924. Pp. 44.) 


Frrzszz, E. E. and Wizson, J. P., Je. Economic and social survey of 
Princess Anne County. Extension series, vol. VIII, no. 9. (Charlottes- 
ville, Va.: Univ. of Va. Record. 1924. Pp. 96.) 


Fossum, P. R. The agrarian movement in North Dakota. Johns Hopkins 
University studies in historical and political science, series XLIII, no. 1. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1925. Pp. vi, 188.) 

This volume is devoted to a study of the efforts of farmers in North 
Dakota to put their industry on a satisfactory basis. Dr. Fossum gives 
a history of the early agrarian movement in the state: he discusses at 
some length the Non-Partisan League and Codperative Elevator enter- 
prises, and concludes with a chapter on present tendencies in farming 

‘in North Dakota. He states that the failure of the League to carry out 
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its program has been due to the fact that (a) it was political and was 
therefore forced “to draw its appointees from that number who possessed 
influence rather than ability”; (b) that it destroyed economic power by 
an appeal to class prejudice; and (c) that it sought to make the state 
government a business machine. As to general tendencies, he concludes 
that “the farmer is seeking an agency to eliminate the seasonal fluctuations 
in the price of his crops and this, he recognizes, can only be done by a 
monopoly of his product through codperation in order that market might 
be fed according to its needs at a uniform monopoly price sufficient to 
assure the consumption of one crop before the other comes on the 
market.” Meanwhile, he is attempting to reduce the hazards of agri- 
culture by a well-diversified system. The latter has become an impor- 
tant tendency, partly because of the disappearance of free land and 
partly because of the need of capitalizing the value of the land according 
to its ability to produce. 
I. Liepincorr. 


Fox, C. T., editor. Reading and Berks County, Pennsylvania, a history. 
Three vols. (New York: Lewis Historical Pub. Co., 799 Broadway. 
1925. $82.50.) 


Guosn, J. A study of English theories of rent. (Calcutta: Kar, Majumdar 
& Co., 15 College Square. 1924. Pp. 281.) 

The author summarizes the rent theories of Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
John Stuart Mill, Jevons, Sidgwick, and Marshall, and also criticizes them 
in the light of his own conception of rent. Incidentally, he treats of 
the characteristics of land and capital as factors in production, the law 
of diminishing returns, the nature of land income, and Jand tenure; and 
therefore the book is of great interest and value to the student of land 

. economics and of economic theory. The opinions of other writers, 
mostly English and American, are quoted in support of or in contrast 
with the theories discussed. | 

In the last chapter the author gives his conclusions and a statement 
of his own idea of rent. He notes that land income is much like the 
income from a machine, but the difference comes in the relative fixity of 
the supply of land and capital goods. The price of capital goods is 
fixed, in the long run, by the cost of production. Rent, he maintains, 
does not call forth the creation of land nor its maintenance. It is not 
clear how much the author believes that “rent enters into price,’ and 
‘it is unfortunate that he omits Mill’s theory of alternative uses. Neither 
does he adequately treat of the costs in land utilization, nor give proper 
emphasis to costs in a theory of rent. 

The usefulness of the book is marred by the failure, with but few 
exceptions, to give specific references to the works and articles quoted. 
There is no bibliography or index. 

G. S. Wensrwer. 
Guu, C. The rise of the Irish linen industry. (New York: Oxford. 1925. 
Pp. 372. $8.85.) : 
Hocxert, H. C. A political and social history of the United States, 1492- 
1888. (New York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xiii, 438.) 


Horrocks, J. W. A short history of mercantilism. (London: King. 19265. 
7s. 6d.) 
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HovEeLL, M. The Chartist movement. Edited and completed with a memoir, 
by T. F. Tour. New edition. University, of Manchester historical 
series, no. 81. (New York: Longmans, Green. 1925. Pp. 864. $8.25.) 


Jonzs, C. L. and Dow, E. A. Algeria: æ commercial handbook. Dept. of 
© Commerce, Trade promotion series, no. 8. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1925. Pp. 61. 15c.) 


Jonzs, W. D. and Wuirruuszy, D. S. An introduction to economic ge- 
ography. Vol. I, Natural environment as related to economic life. 
(Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1926. Pp. xxxvii, 875. $5.) 


Kock, M. H. pe. Selected subjects in the economic history of South 
Africa. (Cape Town and Johannesburg: Juta & Co. 1924. Pp. vii, 
475. 18s.) 

Contrary to the implications of the title, the present work is an ex- 
tremely painstaking general survey of the economic history of South 
Africa with a prefatory survey of general history that is wholly ade- 
quate to the needs of the general reader. All of the material has been 
prepared for this volume, and, despite assistance from several sources, 
it seems to be primarily the work of Dr. de Kock. The sketch of 
political history is judicious: it exhibits a genuine loyalty to the present 
union, but does not evade critical discussion of British policy. The 
establishment of the Boer republics and their political history is treated 
with evident sympathy, and yet without any suggestion that the older 
antagonisms persist. 

Rather more than two thirds of the volume is devoted to topical dis- 
cussion of the primary branches of economic activity. The topics are 
well selected; the discussion is sound and discriminating, and the ma- 
terial. seems to be taken from a wide range of source material. Un- 
fortunately all references to sources have been omitted. This is evidently 
a matter of policy, but it diminishes the utility of the book in some. 
measure to a considerable group of readers. A carefully selected bib- 
liography, either for the book as a whole or for particular chapters, 
would be of great value. 

The development of the diamond and gold mines is admirably sketched, 
and the relation of these enterprises to agriculture is worked out thor- 
oughly. Industrial development is well handled. The most interesting 
“problems of policy are the race questions, the public lands, tariffs, in- 
ternational trade, and banking. A number of other subjects are also dis- 
cussed. Extended treatment is not possible, but the primary features of 

` each topic are well stated, and considerable detail is given in some in- 
stances: notably, international trade and banking. The book is a most 
creditable achievement, both to its author and to the publishers. 

a A. P: U. 

Koontz, L. K. The Virginia frontier, 1754-1768. Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity studies in historical and political science, series XLIII, no. 2. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1925. Pp. ix, 186.) 


Kramer, K. Die russische Krisis. Geschichte und Kritik des. Bolsche- 
_ wismus. (Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1925. Pp. xvi, 689.) 


Krause, F. Das Wirtsohaftsleben der Volker. (Breslau: F. Hirt, 1924, 
Pp. 180.) Ao l 
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Lassatiz, F. Ferdinand Lassalle, der Mensch und Politiker in Selbst- 
geugnissen. (Leipzig: A. Kröner. 1925. Pp. 215.) 


Leany, W. A., compiler. A compendium of reports and studies relating 
to the commerce and industries of Boston. (Boston: City Planning 
Board. 1924. Pp. 857.) 

A summary and compendium of more than 150 reports which have been 
made by various governmental and commercial agencies in regard to 
the commerce and industries of Boston. Among the topics covered are 
harbor development, including the utilization of railroad and port facil- 
ities, waterways, import and export agencies, metropolitan planning, 
industrial education, market problems and housing. 


Liv, S. S. atra-territoriality: its rise and its decline. Columbia Unv- 
versity studies in history, economics and public law, vol. CXVIII, no. 2. 
(New York: Longmans, Green. 1925. Pp. 288.) 


Lours, P. Histoire du socialisme en France depuis la Révolution jusqu’a 
nos jours. ` (Paris: Marcel Rivière. 1925. 18 fr.) 


Lyman, C. S. Around the Horn to the Sandwich Islands and California, 
1845-1850. (New Haven: Yale University Press.) 

“A journal of travel kept by Chester S. Lyman, formerly professor of 
astronomy and physics in Yale University, a volume understood to be of 
great interest, especially with regard to the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia,” 


Marion, M. Histoire financière de la France depuis 1716. (Paris: 
Rousseau. 1925. Pp. 435.) 


Mansuaty, L. C. The story of human progress. An introduction to 

social studies. (New York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xvi, 548. $1.48.) 

New edition of volume published in 1928. Written for junior high 
school pupils. 

Mazzur, J. Politica economica internasionale inglese, prima di Adamo 
Smith. (Milan: Società Editrice “Vita e Pensiero.” 1924. Pp. xix, 
460.) 

A history of the economic policy of England down to the time of 
Adam Smith. It contains much valuable material regarding English 

. trade and English trade policy from the time of the discovery of America 
to the commercial treaty with France in 1786. It gives an interesting 
account of the early treaties of commerce with the Italian republics and 
with Spain, also of the “acts of navigation” of the seventeenth century 
and of the “mercantilism” of the eighteenth. There is an appendix on 
Thomas Mun, whose Engtand’s Treasure by Foreign Trade, or the 
Balance of Foreign Trade is the Rule of Our Treasure, written about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, was the first formulation of mer- 
cantilism. R. R. W. 


Merr, W. von. Dreissig Jahre Hamburger Wissenschaft, 1891-1981. 2 
Bd. (Hamburg: Broschek & Co. 1924. Pp. 752. Gm. 20.) 


Mrrounut, B. Frederick Law Olmstead: a critic of the Old South. Johns 
Hopkins University studies in historical and political sciénce, series 
XLII, no. 2. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press.. 1924. - Pp. xvi, 158.) 

This essay, as the author calls it, is a review and estimate of the 
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work of Frederick Law Olmstead. Chapter 1 contains a 67 page sketch 
of the life of “The man”; chapter 2, which is entitled “The critic of the 
ante-bellum South,” contains a discussion of many of Olmstead’s views 
on the slave question; in chapter 3, Dr. Mitchell takes up the economic 
views of Olmstead with respect to slavery. These views are organized, 
interpreted, and illustrated by use of numerous quoted references from 
the works and letters of Olmstead. In the extensive footnotes Dr. 
Mitchell gives many collateral references from contemporary opinion 
bearing on the slavery question. The purpose of the study, according to 
the author, is to test “‘the faithfulness and honest motive” of the “critic 
of the Old South.” He submits the following opinion on this point: 
“Olmstead did what he could to save the pot from boiling: over by 
dashing in a ladle of cold water. If the temperature subsided, it was 
but for a moment. However, the attempt at salvation was a notable one. 
For passion he sought to substitute thoughtfulness, for raving, rationality, 
and for invective, a calm examination of facts and their historical 
antecedents that should induce tolerance.” The essay is largely a devel- 
opment of this theme. 
I. Lirrwcort. 


Nicsexy, L. and Ranborrs, C. J. Economic and social suroey of Fairfax 
County. Extension series, vol. VIII, no. 12. (Charlottesville, Va.: 
Univ. of Va. Record. 1924. Pp. 127.) 


Nrver, H. B. Commercial geography visualised; grade 8B, political and 
commercial. (Chicago: Mentzer, Bush & Co. 1924. Pp. 424.) 


Noves, A. D. Fifty years of American finance. Revised edition. (New 
York: Putnam’s. 1925. $2.50.) 

Ocen, C. K., editor. The history of civilization. (New York: Knopf. 
1925.) 

Oec, F. A. and Ray, P. O. Introduction to American government. 
Second edition thoroughly revised. (New York: Century Co. 1925. 
Pp. viii, 928. $8.75.) 

A revision of the volume first published in 1922. There is a fuller 
treatment of the subjects of regulation of immigration and the working 
of the national budget system. The volume is abundantly supplied 
with notes, and references have been brought down to date. 


‘Oxrven, W. Eight months in Illinois; with information to immigrants. 

(Chicago: Walter M. Hill, 22 E. Washington St. 1924. Pp. 260. $8:) 

A reprint of a book first published in England in 1848; it is a record 

of an Englishman’s travels in the Middle West in 1841, to investigate 
farming conditions here on behalf of the English peasant. 


Pirar P. P, Economic conditions in India. London School of Economics, 
monograph no. 78. (London: Geo. Routledge & Sons. 1925. Pp. 
xviii, 880. 12s. 6d.) 

This study is a critical and well-documented analysis of the present 
situation in India, by a native. It shows mature scholarship and good 
judgment. The patriotism of the author is not dissembled, but it merely 
serves to emphasize the point of view of the discussion without the slight- 
est prejudice to the quality of the analytical work. 

The pressing problem in India is the replacement of the old village 
industries with some new form of industrial work that will supplement 
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the extremely low earnings of the peasants and agricultural laborers. 
Improvement of the position of India in her international relations with 
other countries is an incidental but significant feature of any change in 
this direction. The old order was characterized by that close association 
betweeen industry and agriculture that was found in Europe, prior to the 
industrial revolution. Industry supplemented agriculture, affording 
relative continuity of employment and yielding the small direct money 
income required even in the simplest economic organization. The grad- 
ual decline of village industries, especially the textiles, has been an im- 
portant source of economic difficulty. Competition with Europe is of 
course the cause. At first, the influence of foreign trade was narrowly 
localized, but with the extension of the railway network these influences 
finally reached the entire community. The pressure has been serious 
since 1880. 

Many Europeans, notably J. M. Keynes, assume that India should 
frankly recognize that it is her destiny to become an agricultural region 
supplying tropical specialties to Europe. Her comparative advantages 
are presumed to lie exclusively in the field of agriculture. The revival 
of industry is held by these writers to be unjustifiable and contrary to 
the best utilization of her resources. The author challenges this position 
and seeks to show the urgent need of restoring industry to its former 
proportions as an occupational opportunity. 

The achievement of this end is, however, a matter of the utmost dif- 
culty, and the author sees little hope of its early realization. He feels 
that the government can do much by a more careful policy in the pur- 
chase of stores and by direct encouragement. The change in fiscal 
policy, brought about by budgetary needs, will perhaps be of assistance, 
though the author sees no gain from the bringing of “European” 
industry within Indian boundaries. ` 

A. P. Usuxr. 
Scuru, E. Deutschlands wirtschaftsgeographische Harmonie. (Breslau: 
Ferdinand Hirt. 1925. Pp. 176. Gm. 6.) 


Scuuusinanr, A. M. A political and social history of the United States, 
1828-1925. (New York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xvii, 576.) 


Sér, H. La vie économique et les classes sociales en France au XVIIIe 
siècle. (Paris: Félix Alcan. 1924. Pp. 281. 15 fr.) 

Eight separate essays are brought together here and arranged in two 
groups. The first four are concerned with the efforts of the royal ad- 
ministration to initiate agrarian reforms. The subjects are: the agri- 
cultural societies; the restriction of the rights of common pasture; the 
partition of village commons; and improvement of waste land. Careful 
research has filled many gaps in our knowledge, and we are given com- 
plete accounts of these episodes. As the efforts of the administration 
were not crowned with success, the chief contribution of the essays lies in 
the evidence furnished of energy and wisdom shown by the royal ad- 
ministration in attempting reforms that were wrecked by the indifference 
of the peasants and the obstacles created by the diversity of local cus- 
toms and rights. The essays thus make a positive contribution toward 
a just appreciation of the policies of the administration in the generation 
preceding the revolution. 

The remaining essays are devoted to studies of the social classes: a 
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general study of the position of the working classes; an essay upon 
Turgot’s concept of classes in society; a sketch of the relation of the 
bourgeoisie in Brittany to the early revolutionary movement; a study of 
social classes in Rennes based. upon the rolls of the capitation tax for 
1758 and 1788. The general theme running through these essays is the 
predominance of the commercial and professional groups. The wholesale 
merchants and the lawyers were the most influential elements in the 
political and social life of the third estate. 
A. P. U, 


Szaar, L. and Sanrazov, A. A. Commercial year book of the Soviet Union, 
“1926. (New York: B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 1925. Pp. 428. $2.50.) 


Suan, K. T. The wealth and tazable capacity, of India. (London: King. 
1925. Pp. 876. 15s.) i 
Tozzer, A. M. Social origins and social continuities. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1925. Pp. 805. $2.50.) . 
A course of lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute, Boston, in 
February, 1924, by the professor of anthropology, Harvard University. 


Warrer, J. D. Reconstruction. (New York and London: Funk and 
Wagnalls Company. 1925. Pp. 888. $8.50.) 

An interesting analysis of the economic conditions in Europe up to 
the close of 1924, marked by shrewd judgment and a degree of objectivity 
that is rarely found in this class of literature. It should be wholesome 
reading for Europeans as well as for Americans. A noteworthy feature 
of the analysis is the carefully maintained distinction between national 
finance, and the affairs of individuals. France is represented as individ- 
ually prosperous, but nationally bankrupt, Germany is in better condition 
as a state, for the burden of reparation payments is legs than the gross 
national obligations of any of the principal allied countries. But the 
Germans are, for the most part, discouraged and physically below par. 
British devotion to principles of commercial honor has burdened that 
country with an unprecedented weight of taxation, which the country 
is ill fitted to bear in view of the depression of trade. Growing convic- 
tion of the likelihood of repudiations by the other allied countries is a 
source of concern to Britain and will lead to a demand for appropriate 
reductions of her engagments to the United States if concessions are 
actually made to the other allies. The United States is urged.to recog- 
nize the artificiality of the situation in which actual state bankruptcy 
is dissembled under soft names. What these continental powers cannot 
in honor propòse, we may gracefully grant; and, as there is no genuine 
hope of payment, agreement to cancel these obligations would be merely 
a graceful gesture. No fundamental improvement of trade conditions 
can be brought about until nominal obligations are reduced to the limits 
of practical solvency. 

The appraisal of the political and economic future of France and 
Great Britain will probably be questioned by many. The author feels 
that France has made permanent and substantial gains in political im- 
portance despite, or because of, the grievous condition of national finance. 
Britain, he feels, has lost. The changes in the Empire are interpreted 
as evidences of weakness, and the commercial position of Britain im- 
mediately before the war ia rated higher than seems wholly justifiable. 
The position of the United States is discussed with care. The economic 
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„Telations with Europe are clearly presented, and the actual political 

’ contacts in the post-war period are stated with a delicacy that can hardly 

offend the most ardent “isolationist.” But isolation is shown to be an 

illusion, and the need of a better formula is demonstrated. x 
: A. P. U. 

Wiıurums, T. G. The main currents of social and industrial change, 1870- 
1924. (London: Pitman. 1925. 5s.) 

Wizson, T. R. British West Africa. Trade inf. bull. no. 881. (Wash- 
ington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 86. 10e.) 

Wars, A. Weltgeschichte der Gegenwart (1819-1924). Fifth revised 
and enlarged edition. (Braunschweig: Georg Westermann. 1924. 
Pp. 594. Gm. 14.) 

Youne, E. H. Financial conditions in Poland; report submitted to the 
Polish premier and minister of finance. (New York: Am. Polish Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Industry in U. S., 958 Third Ave. 1924. Pp. 64.) 

Zimmmrn, A. The Greek commonwealth; politics and economics in fifth- - 
century Athens. Fourth edition, revised. (New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press. 1924. Pp. 472. $5.85.) 

Belgium: eee on economic and financial conditions, December, 1924. 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1925. 8s. 6d.) 

Brasil: report on economic and financial conditions, September, 1924. 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1925. 2s. 6d.) 

Chile: report on industrial and economic situation in Chile, September, 
1984. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1925. 8s.) 

Deutschland und Frankreich. Ihre Wirtschaft und ihre Politik 1928-1924. 
(Berlin: R. L. Prager. 1925. Pp. 265.) 

Distribution of the Dawes annuities. Agreements between the Allied 
governments, signed at Paris, January 1, 1926. (London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office. 1925. 4d.) 

Erie, Pennsylvania; an industrial and summer resort city. (Erie, Pa.: 
Erie Chamber of Commerce Publicity Committee. 1924. Pp. 68.) 

India: statistical abstract for British, India, with statistics relating to 
certain Indian states from 1912-13 to 1921-22. -Fifty-seventh number. 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1925. 8s.) 

Jahrbuch der deutschen Industrie- und Handelskammern und sonstigen 
amtlichen Handelsvertretungen. (Leipzig: Handelskammer. 1925. Pp. 
xii, 689.) 

. The Sweden year-book 1926. (Stockholm: Almquist & Wiksells Boktryckeri. 

1925. Pp. 226.) 


Japan: Twenty-fourth financial and economic annual, 1924. (Tokyo: Dept. 
of Finance. 1924. Pp. 214.) 


Volkswirtschaft, Arbeitsrecht und ‘Sosialversicherung der Schweiz. 
(Cologne: Verlagsanstalt Benziger & Co. 1924. Gm. 85.) 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry and Fisheries 
NEW BOOKS 
Bwwgri, P. W. and FALOONER, J. I. History of agriculture in the 


northern United States, 1620-1860. (Washington: Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington. 1925. Pp. xii, 512.) : 
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Bracs, J. D. and Goururm, E. S. Economic aspects of creamery organi- 
sation. University of Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Technical bull. 26. (St. Paul, Minn.: Agri. Exp. Sta. 1924. Pp. 111.) 

Broomuarr, G. J. S. Corn trade year book, 1985—International grain 
statistics. (Liverpool: Northern Pub. Co., Ltd., 17, Goree Piazzas. 
1925. 12s. 6d.) 

Danisman, A. J. Organisation and management of typical West Virginia 
farms. West Virginia University Agri. Exp. Station, Circular 38. 
(Morgantown, W. Va.: Agri. Exp. Sta. 1925. Pp. 4.) 


Drawer, B. S. and Srucnry, J. L. The mineral industry in North Carolina 
from 1918 to 1988. (Raleigh, N. C.: Mitchell Prtg. Co. 1928. Pp. 
104.) 

Drommonp, W. I., compiler. Directory of agricultural organizations and 
institutions, 1984. (Kansas City,.Mo.: International Farm Congress of 
America, 1924. Pp. 47. $1.) 

Dunar, J. P. Gold and silver in 1928. (Washington: Geological Survey, 
Dept. of Int. 1928.) 
‘Grant, I. F. Every-day life on an old Highland farm. (London and 

New York: Longmans, Green. 1924. Pp. x, 276. 128. 6d.) 

Gras, N. S. B. A history of agriculture in Europe and America. (New 
York: F. S. Crofts & Co. 1925. Pp. xxvii, 444. $8.50.) 

Griziort1, B. and Fossarri, E. ` Problemi italiani del cotone e dell’ emi- - 
grasione. (Milan: Capriolo & Massimino, 1925. Pp. 49.) 

Shows the advantages which Italy might derive from developing the 
cotton crop in the Argentine, Brazil and East Africa. f 

‘Hawrnorne, H. W. and Roszrtson, L. Successful farming on eighty- 
acre farms in central Indiana. Farmers’ bull. 1421. (Washington: 
Dept. Agriculture. 1924, Pp. 22.) 

Howard, A. Crop-production in India; a critical survey of its problems. 
(New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1924. Pp. 200. $8.50.) 

Inauis, E. S. Mineral oils. (New York: Insurance Institute of America. 
1925. Pp. 86.) , š ; 

Jerrerson, L. P. The costs of marketing the apple crop of 1928. Mass. 
Agri. Exp. Sta., bull. 224. (Amherst, Mass.: Agri. Exp. Sta. 1925. 
Pp. 9.) f 

Jonannsen, O. Geschichte des Etsens. (Düsseldorf: Verlag Stahleisen. 
1924. Pp. vii, 246. Gm. 20.) 

Lanois, B. Y. Social aspects of farmers’ coöperative marketing. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1925. Pp. vi, 62. 25c.) ; 

This brief document attacks one of the most vital issues of the whole 
codperative movement today, viz., the question whether codperative associ- 
ations are to be “‘strictly-business” organizations pursuing single mind- 
edly the objective of pecuniary advantage for their members, or whether 
coöperation aspires to achieve a more fully socialized method of organiz- 
ing the economic and, to an extent, the cultural life of groups closely 
related by the tie of common productive enterprise. The author does. 
not have a thesis to maintain, but does present much very interesting 
material bearing upon the actual state of thought and action with 
reference to the above issue, this material having been gathered direct 
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from a large number of active codperative organizations and from close 
students of the movement. E.G. N. 


Lüszre, A. Die sterbende Kohle, das kulturelle und wirtschaftliche 
Schicksal Europas. (Regensburg: Verlagsanstalt vorm. G. J. Manz. 
1925. Pp. xi, 452. Gm. 9.) 

McPuerson, J. B. Domestic wool clip, imports of wool and manufac- 
tures and other statistical tables. Annual Wool Review 1924. (Boston: 
National Assoc. of Wool Mfrs. ., 80 Federal St. 1925. Pp. 127-278. 
50c.) 

RANKIN, J. O. Landlords of Nebraska farms. Nebraska Experiment 
Station, Bull. 202. (Lincoln, Neb.: College of Agriculture. 1924. Pp. 
88.) i 

Rangin, J. O. Tenure and farm investment in Nebraska. Nebraska 
Experiment Station, Bull. 205. (Lincoln, Neb.: College of Agriculture. 
1925. Pp. 36.) 

Treiz, R. P. Land reclamation policies in the United States. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Bull. 1257. (Washington: Dept. Agri. 1924. Pp. 40.) 


TEMPLETON, J. Ratoon cotton in Egypt: a preliminary note. (Cairo: 
Government Press. 1925. 5 T. piastres.) 
Author is botanist with the Ministry of Agriculture in Egypt. 
Wurrney, M. Soil and civilisation: a modern concept of the soil and the 
historical development of agriculture. (New York: Van Nostrand. 
1925. Pp. 288. $8.) 
By the chief of the Bureau of Soils, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Wirken, F. Volkswirtschaftliche Theorie der landwirtschaftlichen Preis- 
steigerungen in Deutschland von 1895-1918. Eine Studie über Agrar- 
wirtschaft und Industriewirtschaft. Sozialwissenschaftliche Forschung- 
en, 2,2. (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1925. Pp. 259. Gm. 5.) 


Coéperative marketing of agrioulture produce in England and Wales: a 
survey of the present position. A report issued by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1925. 1s. 6d.) 

The crisis in the cotton industry. Report of the proceedings of the Pro- 
visional Emergency Cotton Committee, October 9, 1928, to August 1, 
1924. Vol. III. (Manchester, Eng.: Sherratt and Hughes. 1924.) 


The mineral industry of the British Empire and foreign countries. Statis- 
tical summary of production, imports and exports, 1921-1988. Statistics 
of production of silver during 1920-1922. (London: H. M. Stationery 
Office. 1925. 8s. and 2s.) 

National Forest Reservation Commission. Letter from the Secretary of 
War transmitting the report of the Commission for year ending June 80, 
1924. Senate doc. no. 184, 68 Cong., 2 Sess. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1925. Pp. 82.) 


Manufacturing Industries 
NEW BOOKS 
Wyer, S. S. Power possibilities at Muscle Shoals.. Reprint of a paper 
presented at annual convention of American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, Saratoga Springs, New York, June 22-26, 1925. (Columbus, O.: 
Author. 1925. Pp. 26.) 
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Three textile raw materials and their manufacture. (New York: Inter- 
national Acceptance Bank. 1924. Pp. 124.) 


Twenty-third annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, Chicago, April 28 and 29, 1926. (Washington: Nat. Lum- 
ber Mfrs. Assoc., 402 Transportation Bldg. 1925. Pp. 72.) 


Transportation and Communication 
NEW BOOKS 


Acwortu, W. M. The elements of railway economics. New edition, 
revised and enlarged. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1924. Pp. 
216. $1.20.) 


Aaa, T. R. and Carrer, H. S. Highway transportation costs. Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Official bull. 69. (Ames, Ia.: 
Engineering Exp. Sta. 1924. Pp. 82.) 


_Awnpzrson, A. P. Rural highway mileage, income, and expenditures, 1921 
and 1922. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bull. 1279. (Wash- 
ington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 88.) 


Curver, H. B. The book af old ships. (Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Page & Co. 1924. Pp. xxiv, 806.) 

“The Flotilla edition,” limited to 750 copies. Ilustrated with a 
variety of original designs of shipping designed from authentic sources, 
drawn by Gordon Grant. 

Feneton, K. G. The economics of road transport. (London: Allen and 
Unwin. 1925. Pp. 256. 10s. 6d.) 


Fiscuzr, W. Die Personenfahrpreise der schweizerischen Bundesbahnen 
1914-1920. Ein Beitrag sur Lehre von der Preisbildung im Verkehrs- 
wesen, (Zürich: Rascher & Co. 1924. Pp. x, 198.) 


Jonzs, E. and Vanpzersiur, H. B. Railroads: Cases and selections. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. 876.) 

Krum, S. Manual of Argentine railways for 1925. (London: Effingham 
Wilson. 1925. 28. 6d.) : 

MacErLrwzr, R. S. Port development. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 1925. Pp. 440. $5.) 

Manrcuanp, A. Les chemins de fer de Vest et la guerra de 1914-1918. 
(Paris: Berger-Levrault. 1925. 40 fr.) 

THompson, S. Short history of American railways. (Chicago: Bureau 
of Railway News and Statistics. 1925. Pp. 478.) . 


TrantwiNe, J. C., Jr. The Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad of 1884. 
Written for the City History Society of Philadelphia. (Philadelphia: 
Dr. Herman Burgin. 1925. Pp. 44. $1.) 

Wooprorr, G. C. 600 motor trucks and the New York Central. Coördi- 


nated transportation series, 11. (New York: National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. 1925. Pp. 15.) 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway System: a study of its progress in 
the last decade and pertinent comparisons wiih other transcontinental 
carriers. Comments by W. B. Srorry. (New York: Wood, Struthers 
& Co. 1925. Pp. 80.) 
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Census of electrical industries, 1922: Electric railways. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1925.) ; 


Comparison of transportation costs by rail and via Barge Canal. Misc. 
series no. 86. (Washington: Bureau of Railway Economics, 1925. 
Pp. 16.) 

Economic factors in the railway situation. Misc. series no. B7. (Wash- 
ington: Bureau of Railway Economics. 1925. Pp. 14.) 


Facts and figures of the automobile industry. 1925 edition. (New York: 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 866 Madison Ave. 1925. 
Pp. 96.) 

Navigation and shipping of the United Kingdom. Annual statement for 
1928, with comparative tables for 1918 to 1982. (London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office. 1925. 20s.) 


The ports of Los Angeles, Long Beach, San Diego and San Luis Obispo, 
California. Prepared by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors, War Department, in coöperation with the Bureau of Research, 
U. S. Shipping Board. Port series no. 18. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1924. Pp. 247. 75c.) 

Railroad operation under the Transportation act. (Washington: Assoc. of 
Railway Executives.. 1924. Pp. 15.) 


Statistics of railways in the United States for 1928: thirty-seventh annual 
report. Prepared by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce 
Commission. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp.c, 811. $1.50.) 

Includes statistics based on the monthly and quarterly reports of 
railways for the year 1924, as well as selected data relating to other 
common. carriers subject to the Interstate Commerce act for the years 
1928 and 1924. 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 


The Federal Trade Commission: a Sudy in Administrative Law and 
Procedure. By Geraro C. Henperson. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1924. Pp. vii, 882. $8.50.) 

This scholarly study, the work of a practicing attorney, is limited 
to the field of administrative law; the numerous special investigations, 
war activities and the commission’s part in administering the provisions 
of the export law are left out of consideration, In substance it com- 
prises a critical estimate of the duties performed by the commission 
in administering section five of the Federal Trade Commission act and 
sections two, three, seven and eight of the Clayton act. 

There are six chapters. The first, entitled “Political and legislative 
history,” gives the necessary background of causes that account for 
the passage of these acts and analyzes their effectiveness as remedies 
for obviating the well-known weaknesses of the Sherman Anti-trust act. 
In chapter two the commission’s procedure in handling cases that come 
before it is outlined. In chapters three, four and five a detailed study 
of the commission’s decisions is made, the objective being to determine 
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how smoothly its procedure operates and to appraise ‘its contribution 
_ toward the substantive development of the law. The method of ap- 
proach is to consider in chapter three, “Findings of fact,” in chapter 
four, “Deceptive and dishonest practices,” and in chapter five, “Prac- 
tices which restrain trade.” The author’s conclusions are embodied 
in chapter six. 

The study as a whole is a severe but well-merited indictment of the 
results thus far achieved by the commission and leads one to the belief 
that much of the distrust and antagonistic spirit shown toward this 
body by many business men is not altogether motivated by narrow, 
selfish business interests. Unfortunately the lack of space prevents 
the reviewer from giving adequate recognition to the many well-directed 
and able points of criticism brought out in this study. For one thing, 
handicapped as it has been by virtue of the fact that the statute makes 
it both complainant and judge, the commission has too often fallen 
victim to the crusading spirit characteristic of a prosecuting agent. 
Zeal for winning cases has often worked an injustice on respondents 
in that complaints have been so worded as to give the public a dis- 
torted impression of the merits of the controversial issues involved. 
By way of remedy the author advocates changes, preferably in the 
statute itself, whereby the parties deeming themselves victimized by 
objectionable practices would be obliged to appear as complainants 
and assume the burden of litigation,.thus relieving the commission of 
its prosecuting function and relegating to it the judicial function in 
an impartial hearing. 

A second major criticism is directed against the character of the 
commission’s “findings.” No part of the respondent’s answer to a 
complaint is allowed to appear in the published findings. Not only 
does this at times work an unfairness to the person complained of, 
but the usefulness of these findings as precedents is obviously much 
impaired by the absence of the defendant’s arguments. Furthermore 
no formal findings are made and published in those cases where com- 
plaints have been dismissed. It would seem that persons falsely ac- 
cused should receive a detailed and public exoneration. The business 
world also is presumably entitled to know what it may lawfully do as - 
well as what is regarded by the commission to be unlawful. The form 
in which the “findings of fact” appear is also subject to criticism. 
They are generally couched in artificial legal phraseology and in ad- 
dition lose much of their value because they embody mere conclusions 
instead of setting forth the circumstances or economic considerations 
out of which the controversy arises. What is needed, according to 
the author, is a more elaborate statement in narrative form such as 
usually embodies the opinions of a court, setting forth the origin, 
objects and purposes of those whose practice is under scrutiny, rea- 
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sons for objections raised against it and probable effects of such 
practice. Not only would the educational value of such reports be 
greatly enhanced, but in all probability the courts would treat the com- ' 
mission’s findings with more respect than has heretofore been shown 
where cases have been appealed. 

A third and final major criticism is directed at the commission’s. 
choice of cases for prosecution. Too many cases have been tried involv- 
ing controversies between private parties that should more properly 
have come before courts of law or equity. More discrimination should 
be shown in selecting those cases involving public importance. Con- 
gress never intended that the commission should consume its time upon 
“petty squabbles and dishonesties,” the purpose rather being to create 
a tribunal of experts who could deal in a scientific way with the trust 
problem, the problem of monopoly and restraint of trade. 

The author concludes that the Federal Trade Commission has not 
fully realized “the promise of the legislation of 1914,” but he is of the 
opinion that if the commission will but institute some changes in its 
procedure, notably those designed to correct the major evils mentioned 
in this review, it can put itself in a position to “render services of great 
value to the business community and to the country as a whole.” Al- 
though credit is given the commission for its constructive work in 
initiating the so-called “trade-practice submittals,” the space allotted 
to this valuable contribution might perhaps have been more generous. 
The book contains an appendix giving the Federal Trade Commission 
act, the Clayton act and an index of cases that have come before the 
commission. Muron N. NeEzson. 

Ohio State University. 

NEW BOOKS ‘ “ 


Assam, H. The unclaimed wealth: how money stops production. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1924. Pp. 190.) 

The “unclaimed wealth” is the wealth which is not produced, because 
of the failure of the existing economic system to create automatically 
as production takes place a sufficient amount of “effective demand” 
to permit the marketing of all that industry could produce. The failure 
to create such a demand is due to the refusal of people to spend 
currently the full amount of their incomes and to the unscientific 
management of currency systems. In paying off war debts, for instance, 
governments tax the public and apply the proceeds in such a way as to 
destroy the credit money banks have created, which otherwise would be 
available for the purchase of current products. All the profitable 
devices of restricting production, such as monopolistic extortions, again 
restrict the flow of purchasing power into consumers’ hands. The uneven 
distribution of income also leads to oversaving by the wealthy and 
consequently to an excessive investment in capital goods in such a way 
as finally to check spending, even for capital goods. 

All of this reads much like Hobson, in his oversaving theory of 
crises. As a matter of fact, this work of Mr. Abbati, a business man 


a, 
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and not a professional student of economics, is prefaced by a sym- | 

pathetic introduction by Hobson. But, at least in Mr. Hobson’s mind, 

this work becomes somewhat original in the monetary analysis which ` 

. traces the activities of banks in creating or destroying credit and con- 

sequently in restricting consumers’ effective demands. 

With this diagnosis of England’s present economic ills, the author vigor- 
ously denies the wisdom of other currently proposed remedies. Neither 
the capital levy, profit-sharing, the abolition of the middleman, nor protec- 
tion reach the heart of the difficulty. What is finally advanced as the 
only permanent solution is the constant offer by the government of 
employment on various public welfare industries at a minimum wage 
scale. The wages paid would be adjusted so as to circulate sufficient. 
purchasing power to enable production-to be maximized. When supplies 
teaching the market tend to become excessive, the wage scale should be 
raised in order to increase the ability of consumers to offer money for 
goods. On the other hand, when stocks are low, production does not 
need to be so encouraged, and then the government’s wage scale could 
be reduced. 

The novelty of this remedy does not lie, of course, in the proposal 
that the government confine its expenditures largely to times of trade 
depression. Many have advocated this. But the scheme possibly is 
unique in suggesting that the wage rates be adjusted by the government 
according to the size of current inventories. As to whether it would be 
better for the government to pay only such wages as would put the 
unemployed to work, there is no discussion in Mr. Abbati’s work. The 
reviewer believes that, until this matter is handled satisfactorily, the 
author has not made as complete a case as is necessary for a proposal 
so far-reaching. In the analysis of the causes of the present unemploy- 
ment situation in England, it would also seem necessary to dispose of | 
the contention that the country’s primary difficulty is the establishment 
of such high wage scales that the export industries are handicapped. In 
a nation so largely dependent upon foreign trade, this difficulty must be 
of extreme importance, if true. But despite the brevity of the treatment 
in some respects, the reader will no doubt be highly charmed by the 
freshness and vigor with which the author carries through an affirmative 
analysis. ,The prologue is a very effective introduction. 

i Hanoxup L. Rezp. 

Anpgrson, B. M., Jn. State and municipal borrowing in relation to the 
business cycle. Chase Econ. Bull., vol. V, no. 2. (New York: Chase 
National Bank. 1925. Pp. 18.) 

Bosanquet, H. Free trade and peace in the nineteenth century. Pub- 
lications of the Nobel Institute of Norway, vol. VI. (Christiania: H. 
Aschehoug & Co.; Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1925. Pp. ix, 155.) 

Dorizas, M. The, foreign trade of Greece: the economic and political 
factors controlling. A thesis for the degree of doctor of philosophy. 
(Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania. 1925. Pp. 120.) 

Enström, A. F. On periodicities in climatic and economic phenomena 
and their co-variation. (Stockholm: Ingeniérsvetenskapsakademien. 
1924. Pp. 56.) 

GRUNTZEL, J. Theorie des swischenstaatlichen Wirtschaftsverkehrs. 
(Frethandel oder Schutszoll.) (acne. Holder-Pichler-Tempsky. 1924. 
Pp. iv, 804. Gm. 8.60.) 
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Laner, A. W. Our competitors and markets: an introduction to foreign ` 
trade. . (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1924. Pp. xix, 477. FA 
Library edition, $5:) 

University courses in foreign trade have been divided into two groups: 
one dealing with technical management and aspects of foreign trade, 
the other dealing with markets. Mr. Lahee’s book falls in the second 
class, dealing particularly with various countries of the world regarded 
as actual or prospective importers of our goods or as exporters to us. 
Fourteen of the fifteen chapters are devoted to the most important in- 
dividual countries of the world. The author states that the purpose 
of his book is to acquaint the reader with major foreign countries with 
which we lave commercial relations, going beyond the facts of com- 
mercial geography to an attempt to appraise the various markets. 

Mr. Lahee has had to depend almost entirely upon published sources of 
information in English. He states that France before the war was 
decadent fundamentally because of her lack of coal and that a distinct 
change will probably teke place in her production, He does not point 
out, however, that the characteristics of the French people are not 
promising for the development of a large-scale standardized industry. 
In his treatment of Argentina he ignores the probability of the develop- 
ment of a home industry and does not mention the influence of the tariff 
upon the markets for American goods, an influence so important at the 
present moment that the market for American. shoes has been virtually 
destroyed by a recent tariff act. These are only random orale of the 
shortcomings in Mr. Lahee’s treatment. 

It would be unfair to judge the book by reference to what such a work 
should be, because what Mr. Lahee has attempted is not humanly possible 
without years of training in commercial geography, without profound ex- 
perience, and without mature judgment. i 

Harry R. Tosar. 


Wewrroa, R. Die Entwicklungsgeschichte der finnisch-deutachen Handels- 
besichungen. (Greifswald: Ratsbuchh. L. Bamberg. 1925. Pp. xii, 
115.) 


Der auswärtige Handel Deutschlands in den Jahren 1928 und 1984 ver- 
gleichen mit den Jahren 1913 und 1922. 1, Grossbritannien und Portu- 
gal. #8, Oesterreich und Rumänien. (Berlin: R. Hobbing. 1925. Pp. 
88; 76.) 


Commerce extérieur de la République Tchécoslovaque en 1983. Vol. 18. 
(Prague: L’Office de Statistique de la Republique Tchécoslovaque. 1924. - 
Pp. 511. 70 Cour. tch.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and the 
Exchanges 

The Marketing of Metals and Minerals. A`series of articles by 
specialists, edited by Josan Epwarp Spurr, editor, Engineering 
and Mining Journal-Press, and Feux Epoar Wormser, assis- 
tant editor, Engineering and Mining Journal-Press. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1925. Pp. xii, 674. $6.00.) | 

. An indication of a more active interest in the problem of marketing 
is the appearance of a book on The Marketing of Metals and Minerals, 
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a series at sixty-four articles by specialists. Prior to this publication, 
there had been practically no literature on the subject of the market- 
ing of metals and minerals. The material ‘in this. book represents the 
knowledge which the specialists have personally gamed through many 
years of practice of their trade. ` 

The book is divided into three parts, Metals and Ores, Non-Metallic 
Minerals, and General. Articlés. The most interesting marketing prob- 
lems arise in connection with the major non-ferrous metals, “the big 
four,” copper, lead, tin, and zinc. The United States is the largest 
producer as well as consumer of copper, lead, and zinc, and is also the 
leading consumer of tin; but American’ producers and smelters refuse 
to..sell except for direct consumption. They will not sell to dealers 
for resale, nor will they deal on a metal exchange. This, attitude is 
responsible for the ineffectiveness of the New York Metal Exchange, 
which is at the present time an exchange in name only. Practically 
-no transactions. in lead, zinc, or copper ever take place on. the 
Exchange, and only comparatively minor ones in tin. In spite of this 
fact, bid and asked quotations of the New York Metal Exchange in 
these metals are given to the Associated Press daily and are sent out 
all over the world. This practice is a relic of the days when the New 
York Metal Exchange was a real factor in the price determination of 
the major non-ferrous metals and its quotations reflected the 
actual transactions of those actively engaged in the business. , The 
most important metal quotations at the present time are those of the 
London Metal Exchange. In the United States, the important quo- 
tations are those of the Engineering and Mining Journal-Press’ and, 
in lead, that of the American Smelting and Refining Company, which is 


“At present the influence and importance of the London Metal Market is due to 
the fact that itis the only free and open market in the world where metals can be 
bought and sold daily in considerable quantities.”—“The London Metal Exchange,” 
by 8. Sussman, of Marshall Bros., in The Marketing of Metals and Minerals, p. 
627. ; 

“Trading in copper and lead futures on the Berlin Metal Exchange and of 
copper and tin futures on the Hamburg Metal Exchange was resumed on April 20 
after a lapse of treding of almost ten years on these exchanges. The turnovers thus 
far have been limited, but they have been growing steadily, and at the end of April 
amounted to more‘than 200 tons daily of both copper and lead on the Berlin 
Exchange. ‘The “call” now takes place at 2 p. m. daily except Saturday, All 
metals are dealt in and quoted for the current as well ag for five months ahead.”— 
The Daily Metal Reporter, May 21, 19265. 

The most concise explanation of the basis of these quotations is the following ` 
which appears as a footnote in the weekly issues of the Engineering and Mining 
Journal-Press: “The above quotations are our appraisal of the average of the 
major markets based generally on sales as made and reported by producers and 
agencies, and represent to the best of our judgment the prevailing values of the 
- metals for deliveries constituting the major markets. The quotations are arrived 
at by a committee consisting of the market editors of Mining Journal-Press and a 
special representative of the Bureau of Mines and the Burean of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce.” 
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known as the “official” price. The opinion of a recognized specialist” 
in the field is that at least one half of the lead produced in the United 
States is sold at a price based on some average price, the principal 
basing prices being the New York and St. Louis prices of the 
Engineering and Mining Journal-Press and the American Smelting and 
Refining Company’s “official average price.” The “official price” is 
used in the settlement of many contracts which the American Smelting 
and Refining Company has with both buyers and sellers of lead. It is 
obvious, therefore, that it is not always to the advantage of the 
American Smelting and Refining Company to keep its “official price” 
high. In the long run, it is compelled to follow the “outside market,” 
which conforms to the law of supply and demand. However, there is 
frequently a difference between the “official price” and the outside 
market. Differences in quotations of this sort in the same trading area 
bring up the question of the desirability of a metal exchange.‘ 

The Engineering and Mining Journal-Press sent out letters to all 
the leading metal producers and consumers in the United States, 
requesting an opinion as to the advisability of establishing a strong 
metal exchange in New York City. The replies are recorded in the 
last article of the book, “The Case For and Against a New York Metal 
Exchange.” The positions are clear cut. The producers and smel- 


‘Irvin H. Cornell, vice-president and sales manager of St. Joseph Lead Company, 
Marketing of Metals and Minerals, p. 98. 

‘There being no tariff on the imports of tin and copper, the differences in the 
selling prices of these metals between the United States and foreign countries 
approximate the amount of freight and insurance. Zinc and lead, however, both 
bear tarifs—zinc 1% cents per lb. and pig lead 2% cents per lb., which means that 
selling prices of these metals in the United States may be higher by those respective 
amounts before competition from forelgn sources becomes effective. The experience 
of the tariff on lead throws some light upon the general question of a tariff.on the 
import of products of natural resources. In spite of the high level of prices, 
comparatively few discoveries of new lead mines have been made in the United 
States in the last few years. It follows, therefore, that one of the important effects 
of the tariff on pig lead has been to hasten the depletion of our mines. Were there 
no tariff on pig lead, greater imports of pig lead would result at a price probably 
higher than that now prevailing on the London Metal Exchange, but considerably 
lower than that now prevailing in American markets. The result would be a 
depletion of foreign mines at a more rapid rate than is now taking place and a 
corresponding depletion of mines in the United States, at a less rapid rate. 

In a brief article which is entitled “Theory of Value as Applied to Natural 
Resources,” by John Ise, in the June number of the Aarrricaw Economic Review, 
the question of prices of products of exhaustible natural resources is discussed, 
and the following sentence expresses the general conclusion: “Prices of quickly 
exhaustible natural resources should be much higher than they have ever been in the 
past. Higher prices would not only stimulate development of substitutes as already 
indicated, but, on the side of demand, would have the desirable effect of reducing 
the amount consumed, of conserving for higher use. Higher prices would bring 
consumers face to face with the situation which is coming soon anyhow.” In this 
discussion Professor Ise does not consider the important question of the effect of 
a tariff upon the varying exhaustion of natural resources of individual countries. 
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ters are invariably opposed to a metal exchange, whereas the consumers 
_ favor it. The following quotation is representative of the attitude 
‘of the producers* “Our policy is so directly contrary to selling on a 
metal exchange that, so far as we are concerned, no metal exchange can 
expect support from us. Our endeavor is to sell direct to the consumer 
and in no case to sell him more than he expects to use at the time of 
purchase.” The attitude of the consumer is expressed by a “large 
consumer who has had experience with the working of the New York 
Metal Exchange”: “I feel that, as this country is the principal pro- 
ducer of practically all metals (except for tin, of which it is the largest 
. consumer), prices should be established in this country ‘on the basis 
of trading on exchange, rather than to depend on the London Ex- 
_ change.” > 
Since the producers refuse to sell on an exchange, the question of a 
metal exchange as a practical issue is settled. It takes sellers as well 
as buyers to make an exchange function properly. However, in theory, 
the question of a New York Metal Exchange is part of the larger 
question of the functioning of exchanges in general in the” present 
economic order and, as such, will bear further discussion. 
` The historic development of both the New York and London Metal 
Exchanges thus far has received scant treatment. The New York 
Metal Exchange was organized and incorporated under the laws of the 
state of New York in 1883. For many years it was an active exchange 
with a building of its own at Burling Slip and Pearl Streeiy~.nd_a 
membership which included all of the important producers and con” 
sumers of metals. The number of traders was large, for this was the 
day of the comparatively small producer and consumer. For some 
years statistics of sales on the Exchange were published. It is im- 
possible to get complete data covering the amount of business which 
was transacted on the Metal Exchange, since the greater portion of the 
transactions on the Exchange were not reported and were therefore 
not recorded in the published statistical summaries. The total business 
transacted on the Exchange cannot be estimated from the amounts 
which were actually reported, for the Rules of the Exchange made the 
reporting of transactions entirely voluntary. In many cases large pro- 
ducers or large speculators did not wish to have their transactions re- 
vealed and, for that reason, did not report them. However, the general 
testimony of metal dealers and brokers in New York City, who were 
members of the Exchange in the early years of its existence, is that the 
transactions in the major non-ferrous metals on the Metal Exchange in 
the eighties and nineties were very large. The movement toward large 
combinations in the late nineties and early 1900’s among the mining 


"Tho Marketing of Metals and Minerals, p. 688. 
°Tbid., p. 641. 
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producers and smelters synchronized with the decline in the amount of 
business transacted on the New York Metal Exchange. 

Several attempts have been made to resuscitate the New York Metal 
Exchange. The latest attempt of this kind was made in 1922. The 
Rules of the New York Metal Exchange were completely revised so as 
to make them conform to the requirements of present conditions. The 
producers of metals took no part whatever in this attempt to reéstab- 
lish the New York Metal Exchange and continued to restrict their 
sales to consumers only. The result was that this final attempt to 
reéstablish the Metal Exchange was a complete failure. The pro- 
ducers feel that it is to their interest to sell directly to consumers, and 
only for immediate consumption, refusing to sell “futures.” In this 
way they are in a position to prevent speculators from cornering or 
controlling the market, avoid intermediate handling, and also do away 
with the broker’s or middleman’s profit. 

In addition to the discussion of the Metal Exchange and marketing 
in general, the book also discusses production sources, domestic and 
foreign producers and distributors, price movements, and methods of 
distribution for ninety-four distinct metals and minerals, which in- 
clude practically all metals and minerals of commercial importance. 

H. T. Warsnow. 

New York. 


Budgetary Control for the Cloak and Suit Industry. By THxronors 
I. Scauxemer. (New York: Maxwell Keller Publishing Company. 
1924, Pp. xii, 150.) 

This is an interesting book; it is written in simple language, effec- 
tively combining the how and the why of the subject-matter to which — 
it relates. It is essentially a plea for the need and a discussion of the 
methods of effecting budgetary control in the highly seasonable cloak 
and suit industry. It seems to be based upon the experience of the 
author, who is a member of a firm of auditors, and is, therefore, charac- 
terized by the practical rather than the academic approach. 

The following among other topics are discussed and illustrated: 
(1) the development of the cloak and suit industry; (2) requirements 
for budgetary control; (8) budgeting purchases; (4) operating and 
financial statistics; (5) correct and incorrect methods of determining 
the proper mark-up of goods; (6) financial and velocity ratios; and 
(7) records for budgetary control. 

As a condition for the successful operation of this type of business, 
the author places primary emphasis upon purchases, maintaining that 
under modern conditions of distributing this line of merchandise, 
“Profits may be reduced from being ‘short’ on sales, but losses are sure 
to result from being ‘long’ on purchases, If a business is ‘short? on 
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sales, that condition may reduce profits in an active buyer’s market, 
but if a business is ‘long’ on purchases and no buyer’s market: exists, 
then the destination is ‘large losses’ or the bankruptcy court.” 

Scant attention is given to the sales side of the problem, although 
sales experience is said to.constitute the basis upon which purchases 
should be budgeted. The author speaks of the industry as being 
characterized by a “business cycle,” the four phases distinguished 
being (1) purchasing, (2) manufacturing, (8) selling, and (4) re- 
purchasing. There are occasional loose expressions and sweeping 
generalizations of which the following are examples: “In this fourth 
element (re-purchasing) of the business cycle lies the secret of success.” 
` “The adoption of a budget plan by the retailer has, to a large extent, 
become a practice.” Such statements, however, may be pardoned in 
a book of this nature, the purpose of which is primarily to urge upon 
those engaged in the industry the necessity of an adequate knowledge 
of their business, this being organized in the form of statistical records 
relating to budgeting matters. 

The author says that the statistical details of the book are based 
“on wide experience,” but in none of the tables is the number of 
instances upon which the averages are based shown. Indeed, it would 
appear from the tables that relatively few instances are used as a 
basis for computing the variety of ratios relating to the different 
phases of operation. Basis for this belief is found in the erratic 
nature of the amounts which are classified as low, high, common, and 
average. As a statistical yardstick, by which individual distributors 
may gauge their own operating efficiency, the standards supplied do 
not appear to be altogether satisfactory. It is impossible, for in- 
stance, to secure the average net trading profit on sales by subtracting 
the average operating expense from the average gross margin. This 
‚comes about probably because of the fact that different numbers of 
firms are used in each of the various tables showing the details- of 
operation. It would have helped the reader in appraising the sig- 
nificance of the statistical detail, and the merchant in using them as a 
basis for judging the reasonableness of his own ratios of operation, 
if the author had indicated the number of firms involved in each com- 
parison and set out at one place the different.ratios of operation for 
a group of identical firms. 

There are a few unfortunate expressions appearing at various 
places in the book. In commenting upon the chart on page 86, the 
author says: “From the close of March to the close of May sales 
decreased at a rate approximately equal to the rate of increase in 
the first half of the season.” ‘This is an incorrect interpretation of 
the graphic figure. The amount of increase from January to March 
is essentially equal to the amownt of decrease from March to May; 
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the rates are quite different. Moreover, while the author on page 60 
correctly describes the method by which “cost of merchandise sold” 
is secured, he uses the following questionable sentence on page 57: 
“Careful purchasing of finished garments, low selling and adminis- 
trative expenses and a high turnover of merchandise, result in a low 
cost of the merchandise sold.” Again, on page 61 the author unfor- 
tunately ‘uses the term “profit” as meaning “in general” the amount 
by which the selling price of a sold item exceeds its cost. Such 
language is inexact. The difference between the items is more 
accurately expressed as an “operating margin” rather than as a 
profit. Amongst the “velocity ratios” which the author describes 
is “investment turnover.” This is the ratio of sales to net worth. 
The latter expression, however, is not defined in this case nor in 
connection with the “static ratios,” net worth to liability. 

These limitations, however, ought not to be given too serious atten- 
tion. They are comparatively unimportant, and do not particularly 
mar this useful and instructive manual for distributors in the cloak 
and suit industry. 

Horace Szcuisr. 

Northwestern University. 


NEW BOOKS 


Basen, J. E. Tests of a public utility bond. (New York: Blodget & Co. 
1925. Pp. 55.) 

A useful compilation of the standards of safety and legal require- 
ments covering the purchase of utility bonds by institutional investors. 
Topics covered are types of service, regulation, p ‘operty value, mort- 
gage liens, carnings, management, and miscellaneous factors affecting 
security. On some of the topics state statutory provisions are quoted. 

Bantiert, C. B. Employment records. Ronograph, no. 80. (New York: 
Ronald. 1924. Pp. vii, 71.) 

Bavzr, R. S. and Dinuavou, E. R. Casebook on br-iness law. (St. Paul, 
Minn.: West Pub. Co. 1925. Pp. 950. $6.) 


Brarpstey, W. W. The circular advertising department. Ronograph, 
no. 22. (New York: Ronald. 1924. Pp. v, 116.) 

Bennett, G. E. Basic accounting. (New York: Gregg Pub. Co. 1925. 
Pp. xiii, 777. $5.) 

Borron, R. P. Building for profit. Third edition. (New York: Author, 
116 East 19th St. 1926. Pp.125. $2.50.) 

Carmi, S. B. and Haynes, B. R. Elementary business training. 
(Rochester, N. Y.: Rochester Public Schools. 1924. Pp. 160.) 

Carutes, A. The principles of costing. (London: Gee and Co. 1928. 
5s. Bd.) 


Cons, R. W. Costs for oil producers. Official pubs., vol. VI, no. 20. 
(New York: National Assoc. of Cost Accountants, 180 West 42nd St. 
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Correcan, F. H. How can cost work be simplified without impairing 
accuracy. Official pubs., vol. VI, no. 19. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of 
Cost Accountants. 1925. Pp. 9. 75e.) 


Craia, D. R. and Cuarrzrs, W. W. Personal leadership in industry. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill. 1925. Pp. xiii, 245. $2.50.) 

Discusses the problems of leaders and the qualities and techniques 
necessary for intelligent and human leadership. The central and per- 
vading idea is the responsibility of the executive and foreman for the 
recognition of the individual worker, his interests, abilities, and oppor- 
tunities in organized industrial society. The book is a practical analysis 
replete with illustrations and verbatim quotations of successful executives, 
and concludes with a self-rating scale for leaders. 

; C. L. Stone. 


CrıcuerR, À. L. The merchandise warehouse in distribution. Department 
of Commerce, Trade promotion series, 15. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1925.. Pp. 88. 10c.) 

Portrays advantages offered by storage warehouses; correlating these 
services, the savings in transportation charges, and warehouse costs in 
car-lot distribution. 


Curtis, A. B. and Coorzr, J. H. Mathematics of accounting. (New 
York: Prentice-Hall. 1925. Pp. ix, 892. $5.) 


Farru, D. M. Internal organization of a manufacturing company. 
Official pubs., vol. VI, no. 15. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of Cost Account- 
ants. 1925. Pp. 11. 78c.) 


Feyer, D. Vocational self-guidance. (Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1928. 
Pp. xvii, 885. $8.) i 

Scott and Clothier in their Personnel Management have indicated that 
‘industrial happiness and efficiency depend on a balance of capacities, 
interests, and oppportunities. This balance is especially difficult to 
secure, since most persons are at least uncertain, if not misleadingly 
ignorant, of their capacities and opportunities. To minimize this 
ignorance, and the subsequent unhappiness, Dr. Fryer from his con- 
siderable experience as a counsellor has worked out a plan for self- 
measurement and inventory, constituting part one of this volume. Part 
two consists of occupational information on twenty-one business pro- 
fessions, contributed by men experienced and competent in their respec- 
tive fields. Part three contains two chapters on business opportunities 
for women. Practical suggestions for securing position and advance- 
ment form the concluding part four. 

Two restrictions in scope are obvious and intentional. First, the book 
is frankly designed for adults “found to rank in intelligence with the 
upper one quarter of mankind.” Second, occupational information is 
limited to the business professions. Gowin, Wheatley, and Brewer's 
Occupations and Allen’s Guide to the Study of Occupations will be 
found, therefore, to be useful supplements to this commendable volume. 

í C. L. Sronz. 
Gauston, A. Security syndicate operations. Ronograph, no. 88. (New 
York: Ronald. 1925. Pp. 95. $1.25.) 


Goopvyxzar, L. E. First exercises in accounting and bookkeeping. (Cedar 
Rapids, Ia.: Goodyear-Marshall Pub. Co. 1924. Pp. 78.) 
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Jornpon, W. D. and Locxwoon, J. Modern accounting systems. (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons. 1924. Pp. x, 464. $4.) 

In confining themselves to an analysis of the accounting requirements 
of significant types of modern business organization the authors have 
done the one thing which gives to a book on accounting systems a general 
interest. They have not attempted any detailed description of the ac- 
counting systems of narrowly specialized business establishments, and 
have chosen representative types with great care and for good. reasons. 

Modern accounting systems have been classified into five general 
groups, accounting systems for: financial institutions, merchandising con- . 
cerns, manufacturing industries, public service corporations and public 

' or quasi-public non-profit-seeking organizations. Financial institutions 
are divided into four subclasses for purposes of this analysis: building 
and loan associations, insurance companies, stock brokerage houses, and 
banks. These subclasses are discussed separately, four chapters being’ 
assigned to each of the first three, and five chapters to banks. 

The department store is selected as the best representative of the 
purely merchandising activity. Gas company accounts are chosen for 
manufacturing industries, Steam railroads represent the public ser- 
vice group while municipal accounts are studied as an example of public, 
non-profit-seeking organizations. 

The reviewer doubts the wisdom of the choice of gas companies as 
representative of the manufacturing group. Although gas production is 
clearly a manufacturing process, the accounting requirements of a gas 
company do not all flow from the manufacturing character of its activity. 
Its problem of distribution is peculiarly complex. Moreover, it is a public 
service corporation. It maintains what, for an ordinary industrial con- 
cern, would be a disproportionately large investment in fixed assets. 
It operates a private monopoly and is subject to the regulatory supervision 
of various agencies of public control. 

For each of the business types discussed the special features of the 
business activity are outlined and the nature of the accounting require- 
ments ig analyzed. Forms, records and reports are described and illus- 
trated. Account classifications are suggested and detailed accounting 
procedures are traced. 


James P. Apams. 


Harr, H. B. Industrial appraisals and insurance. Official pubs., vol. VI, 
no. 16. - (New York: Nat. Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1925. Pp. 16. 
75e.) l 


Harward, W. S. and Warre, P. Chain stores, their . management and 
operation. Second edition. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1925. Pp. x, 
449, $4.) 


HerscueL, A. H. The selection and care of sound investments. (New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1925. Pp. xiii, 873. $4.) 


Hise, D. A. Auditing: making an audit. (Philadelphia: La Fayette 
Inst. 1924. Pp. 58.) 


Hounparp, E. K. and Anprew, J. F. The executive's viewpoint in reference 
to cost figures. Cost figures from the viewpoint of the factory executive. 
Official pubs., vol. VI, no. 17. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of Cost Account- 
ants. 1925. Pp.18. 75c.) 


` 
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Hunt, E. E. Scientific management since Taylor: a collection of authori- 
tative papers and addresses. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
1924. Pp. xix, 263. $8.) 

Contains papers on the nature and senicvement of scientific manage- 
ment, by H. S. Person, Henry P. Kendall and H. H. Farquhar; scien- 
tific management in general management, by H. P. Kendall, John H. 
Williams, H. S. Person, E. E. Brooks, and Howard Coonley; stabilizing 
operations and employment, by R. A. Feiss, H. Feldman, H. S. Person, 
and Herbert Hoover; ownership, management, and workers, by R. G. 
Valentine, M. Jacobstein, W. R. Leiserson, H. S. Person, E. A. Filene, 
and H. S. Dennison. ! 


Kawaay, H. G. and Yoakum, C. S. The selection and training of saioa 
(New York: McGraw-Hill. 1925.) 


Kruss, W. S. Accounting laboratory manual. (New York: H. Holt & Co. 
1924. Pp. 182.) 


Lamp, D. A. The psychology of selecting men. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1925. Pp. xii, 274. $3.) 

At the very outset of his book the author gives promise of a teeming, 
live style and a sanely scientific treatment of the problems in selecting 
men. After making clear the need of scientific principles in employment 
and the scope of individual differences, Laird presents the evidence 
against letters of application, interviews, and the various systems of 
character-reading; and following these critical chapters, he offers a 
comprehensive treatment of rating scales, a simplified chapter on sta- 
tistical methods, and two concluding chapters on the nature and uses of 
_psychological tests. Throughout, the treatment is vigorously scientific 
but invitingly non-technical, Among other excellent features of the 
book are the profusion of intelligible and illustrative graphs, the citation 
of many authentic studies, and the constant relevance of the content to 
the title of the book. 

C. L. Sronx. 


Lorz, W. and Gorpon, S. R. Cost accounting manual for the knitted 
outerwear industry. (New York: National Knitted Outerwear Assoc. 
1924. Pp. 145.) 


MacCuuanry, N. W. Real property, real estate documents and trans- 
actions. (New York: Macmillan. 1925.) 


McKrinsry, J. O. Business administration. (Cincinnati: Southwestern 
Pub. Co., 809 West Third St. 1924. Pp. 818. $i. 40.) 

The text is written for junior and senior studénts in high schools or 
freshmen in colleges. Care has been taken in the selection of topics 
for discussion, thus avoiding the confusing detail which characterizes 
many books on business. The style is clear. Questions for class dis- 
cussion and laboratory material are given at the end of each chapter.’ 


McNam, M. P. The retail method of inventory. (Chicago: A..W. Shaw 
Co. 1925. Pp. ix, 148. $2.) 


Marsuaty, L. C. Business cases and problems. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1925. Pp. 868. $8.) 

A convenient collection of material coe to ten different companies. 

Among these are the Kansas City Power. & Light Company, involving 
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financial procedure; organization and methods of the Walworth Manu- 
facturing Company; the Danner-Kraft Dry Goods Company, throwing 
light on methods of credit analysis; marketing the Stephens Brake shoe, 
illustrating marketing methods, etc. In addition to the material which 
is presented and analyzed, a large number of questions and problems 
are presented in order to make the analysis more specific for the student. 


Nixon, H. K. Attention and interest in advertising. (New York: Colum- 
bia University, Archives of Psychology. 1925. Pp. 70. $1.26.) 


Parxinson, H. The a b c of stocks and shares: a handbook for the in- 
vestor. (New York: Longmans, Green. 1925. Pp. 96. $1.25.) 


Pinxerton, P. W. Accounting for surplus. Ronograph, no. 21. (New 
York: Ronald. 1924. Pp. v, 120.) 


Rarmonp, W. G. The public and its utilities. (New York: John Wiley 
& Sons. 1926. Pp. xii, 846. $8.50.) 


Rosrnson, W. Fundamentals of business organization, (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1925. Pp. ix, 280.) 

A study of the fundamental factors and relationships involved in 
business organization. “Until recent years the scientific study of this 
subject has been confined chiefly to the industrial engineer and the 
organization analyst. But their work has been largely specialized in 
character and individual in approach. They have made little attempt 
to formulate complete working principles........:I have endeavored 

\ to formulate these principles; to reduce them to a relatively few funda- 
mentals which the executive should recognize.” Contains chapters on 
functionalization, direction, supervision, control, delegation and co- 
ordination of authority and responsibility. 


Saxorsxi, A. M. Principles of investment. (New York: Ronald. 1926. 
Pp. viii, 508. $4.50.) s 


ScumaLENBACH, E. Grundlagen E S Bilanglehre. (Leipzig: 
G. A. Gloeckner. 1925. Pp. viii, 288. M. 12.80.) 
A very elaborate guide showing the way to analyze the accounts of a 
business and to prepare a balance sheet. 


Sxcrisr, H. Retailer’s original mark-up on men’s suits—1918, 1916-1981. 
Northwestern University Bureau of Business Research, series II, no. 11. 
(Chicago: Bureau of Business Research, Northwestern Univ. 1925. 
Pp. 80.) 


Sawer, F. W. The industrial and statistical department of a modern 
bank. Official pubs., vol. VI, no. 18. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of 
Cost Accountants. 1925. Pp. 14. 75c.) 


Snow, A. J. Psychology in business relations. (Cheago: A. W. Shaw 
Co. 1925. Pp. xv, 562. $4.) 

The five sections treat of the psychology of the consumer, psychology 
in marketing, in advertising, in selling, and in employment. To the 
inexperienced student of business the volume will serve as an introduc- 
tion to ampler special treatments, such as Starch’s Principles of Adver- 
tising, Charter’s How to Sell at Retail, or Scott and Clothier’s Personnel 
Management. The average merchant will find here his own experiences 
analyzed and organised, and brought into relation with other aspects of 
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economic and industrial life. But the greatest serviceability of the book 
is to the consumer. As the author states in an early chapter, “the con- 
sumer’s greatest defense...... is in his knowledge of his own reactions 
in buying.” These reactions the reader will see depicted analytically 
and interestingly. 

That such a book as this cannot be a practical manual for the business 
or industrial executive is no disparagement of any author, but a candid 
admission that there is not yet an adequate, specific, and statistically 
supported practical content properly to be called business or industrial 
psychology. This book owes its merit, therefore, rather to the manner 
in which it imparts to the consumer a knowledge of the ways in which 
merchants and executives utilize their understanding of human reactions. ' 


C. L. STONE. 


Snyper, B. Real estate handbook. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1925. 
$5.) 


Sparrow, W. S. Advertising and British art; an introduction to a vast 
subject. (New York: Dutton. 1924. Pp. 206. $12.) 


Srzuman, J. W. The financial history of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. Hart Schaffner & Marx prize essay in economics. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1925. Pp. xii, 839. $2.50.) 


Strocx, A. F. and Corrzy, J. M. Overhead during low-volume production. 
Official pubs., vol. VI, no. 12.. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of Cost Accoun- 
tants. 1925. Pp. 11. 75.) 


Srockwett, H. G. How to read a financial statement. (New York: 
Ronald. 1925. Pp. vi, 448. $4.50.) 


Taornwron, W. W. The law relating to oil and gas. Two vols. Fourth 
edition. (Cincinnati: The W. H. Anderson Co. 1925.) 


Vavauan, F. L. Economics of our patent system. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1925. Pp. xv, 288. $2.50.) ; 


Werc, A. W. Problems and questions in commercial law. - (New York: 
Gregg Pub. Co. 1924. Pp. 191.) 


Wurrenzap, H. The Rexall course in drugstore management and sales- 
manship. Prepared for the exclusive benefit of the International Associ- 
ation of Rexall Clubs. (Boston: Author. 1924.) 


Wits, J. H., editor. Science in modern industry. The Annals, vol. 
CXIX, May, 1925. (Philadelphia: Am. Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 1926. Pp. 162. $2.) 


Wirre, I. M. Taylor, Gilbreth, Ford. Second edition. (Munich: R. 
Oldenbourg. 1925. Pp. 78.) 


Wouvenssmrarr, F. Organisation der Maschinenfabrik: ein Beitrag sur 
Betriebslehre. (Berlin: V-D-I Verlag G. M. B. H. 1928.) 


Woopvsripez, F. W. Elements of accounting, (New York: Ronald. 1924.) 


Accountancy: special course in accounting, theory and practice designed 
to prepare candidates for examinations for certified public accountants, 
and for work as accountants and auditors. (Philadelphia: Bennett 
Accountancy Inst. 1925.) 
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Bell Telephone securities, reference tables and descriptions. 19265 edition. 
(New York: Bell Telephone Securities Co., 196 Broadway. 1925. Pp. 
61.) ae 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States: Thirteenth annual meeting, 
held in Washington, May 20 to 22, 1925: President’s address, Board’s 
annual report, resolutions, directors. (Washington: Ch. of Commerce 
of the U. S. 1925. Pp. 72.) 


Credit control in wholesale, distribution. Nebraska studies in business, no. 
11. (Lincoln: Neb.: Extension Div., Univ. of Nebraska. 1925. Pp. 
24.) ` 


Glossary of paper terms and instructions to exporters. ‘Department of 
Commerce, Trade promotion series, no. 21. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1925. Pp. 22.) 


Information in regard to the certificate of Certified Public Accountant. 
Bull. vol. 22, no. 10. (Urbana, Ill.: Univ. of Illinois. 1925. Pp. 50.) 


saa a (New York: American Institute of Banking. 1924. Pp. 
544. $3.) 

With the exception of three chapters on the analysis of statements con- 
tributed by the accountancy staff of the University of Washington, this 
text comes from the pen of Stephen I. Miller, educational director of the 
American Institute of Banking. The author states that “this is not 
a course for investors but for investment bankers,’ but presumably he 
has primarily in mind the younger employees of investment houses, as 
the work seems much too elementary for older executives. For the 
most part the author has drawn his material from secondary sources— 
principally from the better known financial writers. 

In the first division of the book the economic background of investments 
and the forms of business organization receive. attention; the second 
deals with the nature of investments, their classification, analysis of 
financial statements and the determination of security yields; the third 
is devoted to civil obligations, including national, state, municipal, county, 
and district; the fourth, to bonds based upon land as security, including 
real estate, irrigation, drainage, levee, and timber bonds; the fifth, to 
transportation securities, including those of railways and steamship com- 
panies; the sixth, to the various types of public utility securities; the 
seventh, to industrial securities; the eighth, to marketing of securities, 
including chapters on business cycles, channels of distribution, the stock 
exchange and government regulation of issues; the ninth, to taxation of 
securities; the tenth and last division, to failure and reorganization. 

The effort to compress this enormous amount of subject-matter within 
the confines of a book of this size has necessarily led to much super- 

ficiality of treatment. The book gives evidence of careless proof-reading. 
In addition to those acknowledged by the author, the reviewer noted 
eleven typographical errors. 
Murton X. Newson. 


The lord of telephone manor. (New York: The Literary Digest. 1926. 
Pp. 67.) f 
Market for most advertised goods is measured by the users of tele- 
phones. An analysis of the number of home telephones in every state 
is given. i 
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A national residence market survey; homes in the United States (customers 
vs. population). Fifth edition. (New York: Society for Electrical 
Development, 622 Fifth Ave. 1924. Pp. 70.) 

New York Stock Exchange: Report of the president, May 1, 19@4-—May 1, 
1925. (New York: N. Y. Stock Exchange. 1925. Pp. 42.) 

Operating expenses in the wholesale automotive equipment business in 
1924; in the wholesale drug business in 1924.. Harvard Bureau of Busi- 

‘ness Research, bulls. §1 and 60. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 
1925. Pp. 99; 96. $1 each.) 

Patents and trade marks. (New York: Munn & Co. 1924. Pp. 87.) 

Popular ownership of property: its newer forms and social consequences. 
Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, vol. XI, no. 8, April, 
1925. (New York: Academy of Pol. Sci., Columbia Univ. 1925. Pp. 
198. $1.60.) 

Twenty-five papers by eminent economists, lawyers, financiers, busi- 
ness executives and labor leaders discuss the facts and interpret the trend 
of an economic revolution that has taken place overnight in the diffusion 
of property and of small proprietorship. 

State of New York: Special report on municipal accounts by the State 
Comptroller. Transmitted to the Legislature March 17, 1924. (Albany: 
State Comptroller. 1924.) 

This report is a statement of comparative statistics of the administra- 
tive and financial activities of municipal divisions of the state. The 
introductory portion is devoted to a brief outline of the department's 
Bureau of Muncipal Accounts, whereas the second part contains instrac- 
tive charts and numerous statistical tables showing comparison by classes 
of revenue and non-revennue receipts, governmental and non-governmental 
payments, and balances for each municipal division at the beginning and 
end of the fiscal year. The municipalities are grouped as (1) counties, 
(2) second-class cities, (8) third-class cities, (4) villages, and (5) towns; 
and those included in each group are arranged in order of size according 
to population as shown by the federal census of 1920. Students of 
economics, government, and statistics will find in this volume a large 
amount of useful material attractively printed and well-arranged. 

A. W. Hanson. 

The statistical characteristics of book store sales. (Urbana, IUN.: Bureau 
of Business Research, Univ. of Illinois. 1925. Pp. 81.) 


Walker’s manual of California securities and directory of directors. 1925 
oa (San Francisco: Walker’s Manual, 519 California St. 1926. 
10.) 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 


Public Utility Regulation. Edited by Morais L. Coore. (New 
York: The Ronald Press Company. 1924. Pp. ix, 310.) 

This volume should be interpreted as essentially a protest against 
what those who have shared in its preparation regard as the inadequate 
presentation of the “public” point of view in the general process of 
utility regulation, in specific utility litigation, and, presumably, in the 
instruction in public utilities given in our universities. Its eighteen 
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contributors include nearly all of the best-known thoroughgoing ad- 
vocates of the “public” interest. Representatives of the utility 
companies have, however, been given an opportunity to give voice in 
footnotes to protests which they feel should be made against particular 
statements. The treatment is admirably realistic in nearly every 
respect. For mature persons having somewhat closed ideas on the 
utility question the book cannot but be a stimulus to reconsideration. 
But the offering of the volume as a text for university use challenges 
attention. 

It may reasonably be required of a text in any. of the applied fields 
that, first, it convey at least a minimum of necessary information; 
second, direct attention to the fundamental economic principles ascer- 
tained to be operative in the industry; and, third, aid in the develop- 
ment of new principles or in the proper application of old ones to ever- 
changing conditions. The present volume meets the last of these 
requirements much better than it does the first two. Its realistic 
treatment and its emphasis on current situations cannot fail to impress 
the student with the fact that there are very nearly as many unsolved 
problems today as there were some twenty years ago, when regulation 
of the kind now so prevalent was turned to as a means of reconciling 
all embittering conflicts of interest. Confusion, ineptness, and to 
some extent a wrong play of motives characterize utility regulation 
today. The student will come to appreciate that_regulation is as 
much a matter of men as it is of laws. 

On the other hand, the volume falls short of the other requirements 
mentioned. A clear statement of fundamental principles to which 
all can agree as a point of departure is nowhere to be found, and there 
is far too little concrete material relating to the business and technical 
problems which face utility management in the round of its daily tasks. 
' A description of the several kinds of public utility, an interesting 
account of their development, and a well-balanced discussion of their 
present commercial and technical problems would go far to put the 
student in a position to judge intelligently what is best to do in fram- 
ing a policy for the future. The lack of an adequate discussion of 
rates, for example, evidences this weakness of the volume, for in the rate 
schedule there come into sharp issue the commercial policy of the 
company and the wishes of the public, the one also reflecting the tech- 
nique of the industry and the other the respective rights of various 
groups of the public. The point of view, in short, is too “regulatory” ; 
it has not comprehended utility management as a great problem calling 
for joint public and private action. In emphasizing the shortcomings 
of regulation, it has overlooked its many accomplishments and per- 
haps has not given a full measure of attention to its fundamental 
soundness. 
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` Several of the chapters are to be highly recommended. Maltbie’s 
discussion of the valuation tangle is excellent, as is Richberg’s chapter 
on major problems presented to the state commissions, though it does 
not go far enough. The extensive presentation of material on service 
standards is especially to be recommended. Bauer presents a judi- 
cious treatment of the place of the holding company in utility organi- 
zation. Cooke’s compilation of the anonymous opinions of commis- 
sioners regarding changes needed to improve the contribution of the 
utility commission to orderly and efficient regulation is somewhat novel, 
as is Bradford’s account of the technique of conducting rate cases. 
Wilcox, giving voice to the feeling, implicit in many parts of the 
volume, that the commissions have done too little for the people, makes 
the drastic suggestion that the states abdicate all real authority over 
rates and service, limiting themselves to advising and assisting the 
municipalities and to formal corporate matters. To the reviewer this 
suggestion is impracticable, if for no other reason than that it would ` 
simply throw vital matters back into the hands of the courts. The 
chapter on cost finding as an aid to effective regulation does not do 
justice to its subject. Space does not permit discussion of other 
chapters. Professor Frankfurter contributes an introduction. 
_ The lack of bibliographic aids is especially serious in a volume which 
itself is lacking in all-round comprehensiveness. The much-needed 
textbook in the public utility field remains to be written. 
i i CuarLes S. Morean. 
Institute of Economics, Washington. 


NEW BOOKS 


Baupuuww, F. Le capital de la Belgique et le rendement de son industrie 
avant la guerre. (Louvain: R. Fonteyn. 1924. Pp. 282. 15 fr.) 


Bauer, J. Effective regulation of public utilities. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1925. Pp. viii, 881.) 

Duxranzy, B. L. Caesars tan: how the spirit of imperious Caesar lives and 
vaunts itself in our invisible government. (Washington: W. F. Roberts 
Co. 1924. Pp. 199.) 

A protest against monopoly. 

Insuun, S. Public utilities in modern life; selected speeches (1914-1928). 

_ Edited by W. E. Key. (Chicago: Author. 1924. Pp. xxi, 426.) 

Lavcuenaver, A. Die Holding Company: eine Studie über die moderne 
Konzentrationsgesellschaft, ihre rechtliche, steuertechnische und wirt- 
schaftliche Bedeutung. (Zürich: Orell Fussli. 1924. Pp. 169. 6 fr.) 


Smura, J. B. R., editor, New York laws affecting business corporations. 
Sixth edition, revised to April 27, 1925. (New York: U. S. Corpor- 
ation Co., 150 Broadway. 1925. Pp. 885. $2.) 

Spurr, H. C. Guiding principles of public service regulation. (Washing- 
ton: Public Utilities Reports, Inc. 1924. Pp. lv, 752.), 

An exhaustive treatment of the jurisdiction and work of public utility 
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commissions, with special emphasis on valuation, is contained in this large 
volume, announced as the first of a series. Its author has drawn on his 
extensive experience as editor of Public Utilities Reports, to which, in 
fact, the volume stands somewhat as a capstone. With its table of cases 
and elaborate index, it becomes a sort of guide through the labyrinth of 
court and commission decisions, which, we are told, are accumulating at 
the rate of more than ten thousand per annum. The volume is, in fact, 
so encyclopedic in character that only the most persistent or necessitous 
reader will care to follow throngh the discussion of many of the subjects. 

Unlike Cooke’s Public Utility Regulation, reviewed elsewhere, this 
work gives one no lively conception of the stresses and strains which are 
part and parcel of so much of utility regulation. The book wears too 
much of an air of equanimity. One misses in the highly legalistic dis- 
cussion of such subjects as commission jurisdiction over rates, service, and 
construction. and abandonment, an adequate consideration of underlying 
economic forces. The legal point of view also accounts for the absence 
of a discussion of the technique of rate making or of the human prob- 
lems involved in utility regulation and management. More than two 
thirds of the volume is given to valuation and considerably more than half 
of this is devoted to overheads and going value. Space forbids extensive 
discussion here. If the author’s admirable dictum that, among other 
things, the rate base “shall be subject to as little change as possible” 
represented the view of the utility industry, the greatest single obstacle 
to successful regulation would be removed. The emphasis on overheads 
and going value gives no encouragement in this direction, however. One 
can readily agree with the author’s statement that “in the great mass of 
cases in which the subject of going value is considered, the reader will 
find little to enlighten, and much to confuse, him.” One misses reference 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission's practice in dealing with over- 
heads, which would serve as a corrective of much of the loose reasoning 
of courts and commissions on this sabject. 

The adverse comments here made are prompted more by a consider- 
ation of the needs of students of economics than of the needs of utility 
executives or public officials. For these latter the volume doubtless will 
prove very helpful, and even for the former it will serve a useful purpose 
ag reference material. C. S. M. 


SrenmĮman, J. W. The financial history of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 1925. Pp. xii, 
389. $2.50.) 

This study received honorable mention in the Hart Schaffner and 
Marx contest (Class A) in 1922. It is exhaustive and comprehensive 
with abundance of notes from source material, covering the history of 
the company, from its forntation in 1880. One chapter is devoted, to the 
effect of regulation and another discusses in some detail certain problems 
disclosed by the study. Among these are the four-and-one-half-per-cent 
charge, the Western Electric contracts, and the reasonableness of the 
company’s profits. In tbe discussion of. these topics, the author shows 
an open mind and avoids special pleading. 


Srnumeper, J. Studien sur Geschichte kapitalistischer Organisationsformen. 
Second enlarged edition. (Berlin: Duncker & Humblot. 1925. Pp. 
253.) , 
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Weser, A. Traité élementaire des sociétés de capitalisation. (Paris: 
Marcel Riviére. 1925. 20 fr.) 


- Warre, F. White's corporation annual. (New York: Callaghan & Co. 
1924. Pp. xi, 635.) 
New edition, including provisions of the Federal Revenue act of 1924 
applicable to business corporations. 


Wu.cox, D. F. Why the utilities win: sidelights on the Denver Tramway 
case. (New York: Author, 110 West 40th St. 1925. Pp. 80.) 


Foreign corporation laws of the state of Oklahoma. (Oklahoma City: 
Lawyers Trust Co. 1924, Pp. 21.) 


Public utilities: condensed statistics. (Boston: New England Burean of 
Public Service Information, 24 Milk St. 1925.) i 


Public utility service-at-cost contracts. Bibliography no. 8. (Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Municipal Reference Library. 1925. Mimeographed.) 


Trade associations, their economic significance and legal status. (New 
York: National Industrial Conference ‘Board. 1925. Pp. xiv, 888. 
$8.) 

. The waste of capitalism. (London: Labor Joint Publications Dept. 1925. 
1s. 6d.) aa ý 
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The Women’s Garment Workers. A History of The International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. By Lovis Leven. (New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. 1924. Pp. xxv, 608. $5.00.) 

Dr. Levine has set a new standard for chroniclers of labor history. 
The outstanding merit of this study is that he has seen the trade union 
struggle in perspective and has painted it against a wide background 
of intellectual, social, political and economic interests. There is a 
vast amount of accurate detail but the detail is never out of focus; 
it serves rather to give point and illustration to the complex tendencies 
and meanings of the workers’ effort to achieve industrial stability. 

The struggle of the Garment Workers has been a struggle for the 
understanding and mastery of their environment. In the early days 
there was the chaos of sweat-shop conditions, arbitrary and burden- 
some rules, lack of leadership, undisciplined strikes and haphazard 
settlements and, worst of all, complete bewilderment on the part both 
of workers and employers caught in a rapidly developing situation 
which they could neither understand nor control. Out of this chaos, 
through the dramatic strikes of 1909 and 1910 came the protocol, in- 
troducing “a new way by which man was to deal with man.” From 
then on, the thought of the International has been directed towards the 
devising of industrial machinery through which the workers could 
function in their attempt to secure an increasing standard of living 
without the waste of industrial warfare. 

The record of this experimentation in constitution-building offers a 
rich field for study. In one branch of the industry or another a 
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variety of attempts have been made to deal through joint control with 
production standards, standards of sanitation, methods of wage pay- 
ment, avoidance of stoppages, elimination of friction, and decrease of 
unemployment. These experiments have gained in coherence as the 
union leaders have come to a clearer understanding of the economic 
situation and have also gradually come to the realization “that there 
are no objective factors which insure the healthy and normal develop- 
ment of the industry.” ` 

The objective factors have indeed tended continually to emphasize 
the need for control. Technically the industry is a simple one but the 
structure has become increasingly complex. In one of the most 
illuminating chapters, “The new industrial situation,” Dr. Levine has 
emphasized and interpreted the dual nature of the industry which on the 
one side has tended toward financial concentration and on the other 
toward industrial decentralization. This is due to the fact that 
the development of technique in the industry “has lagged behind the 
evolution of the market,” making the market the dominant factor 
in the economic situation. It is particularily since 1914 that the 
advantages of large-scale marketing have become apparent and the 
jobber dealing with the sub-manufacturer has become the typically 
important figure in the industry. The intense competition among 
sub-manufacturers operating small shops where conditions are difficult 
to control has set the problem with which the International is now 
wrestling. A step forward was made in the agreements of 1924, which 
aimed at thorough-going industrial reform by holding the jobber 
responsible for conditions in the shops of his sub-manufacturers, and 
by raising the competitive level “through weeding out the petty mar- 
ginal shops.” 

The student of trade union politics and policies will find in the 
chapter on “The International today” a most valuable discussion of 
many problems which beset the path of those who work in self-govern- 
ing organizations—problems relating to the method of selecting offi- 
cials, particularly business agents, through election or appointment, 
the conflict between local autonomy and centralization, the difficulties 
of drawing all members into active participation, the relation of mem- 
bers to leaders and the development of new leadership. It is greatly 
to the credit of the International that none of these inner tensions 
and conflicts have been suppressed. 

The importance of research and the value of the trained investigator 
have been recognized by the International from the first. But their 
originality and progressiveness has nowhere been more clearly mani- 
fested than in the coöperation given to Dr. Levine in writing this 
history of their Union. It is a great story, greatly told. _ 

Washington, D. C, Heren EvERETT. 


eed 
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Employes’ Representation in Coal Mines. By Ben M. Setexman and 
Mary Van Kuzxcx. Employes’ Representation in Steel Works. 
By Bex M. Sutzxman. Sharing Management with the Workers: 
a Study of the Partnership Plan of the Dutchess Bleachery, 
Wappingers Falls, N. Y. By Bex M. Serexaran, with foreword 
by Mary Vas Kiexcr.' (New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 
1924. Pp. xxxv, 454; 293; xi, 142. $2.00; $1.50; $1.50.) 

The three volumes under review are the result of investigations con- 
ducted by the Russell Sage Foundation. The purpose of these studies 
_ was to get an evaluation of the experience of, a number of plans which 
give to employees some voice in the conduct of business, especially in 
respect to the opportunity given workers to share in decisions affecting 
industrial relations. ‘Two of the plans studied are adaptations of the 

same general plan to different industrial conditions, namely, the 
Employes’ Representation in Coal Mines and Employes’ Representa- 
tion in Steel Works. These two are examples of the well-known 
Rockefeller Industrial Representation plan that grew out of the severe 
strike of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company in 1918. The plan at 
the Dutchess Bleachery goes much further in sharing management and 
was adopted under very different conditions and for different purposes. 
The studies attempt to show the success of these plans in operation. 

In making the study the authors have spent a considerable time on 

the ground at the respective plants consulting both interested parties. 
and in examining such documentary material as was available. Inter- 
views were held with workers, with elected representatives of the 
employees, with foremen, superintendents and higher officials of the 
company and with disinterested citizens who had knowledge of existing 
labor conditions. After this information was assembled and written 
up it was submitted to officials of the company- for criticism. (The 
preliminary report in the first two studies was submitted to J. D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and J. F. Welborn, president of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company. The one on coal mines was submitted to William 
Green, then secretary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers, and the 
final revision to John L. Lewis, president of that organization.) The 
criticisms and differences of opinion in interpretation were then 
reéxamined in detail and the manuscript revised and resubmitted to 
the officers.of the company. The authors state that “many differences 
of opinion as to interpretation still remain,” nevertheless this method 
of procedure will commend itself to all students of industrial relations 
and will give weight to the findings and interpretations presented by 
these studies. 

These three volumes make a Betina contribution to the literature 

on industrial relations. Whether one agrees with the conclusions and 
interpretations or not, recognition must be given to the facts pre- 
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sented. It is extremely difficult to pass upon interpretations made 
concerning controversial issues, when it is impossible for the reviewer 
to have at hand all the evidence which was available to the authors. 
However, in describing the operations of these plans, the authors have 
made certain facts plain. First, the investigations show that the same 
plan works differently under different circumstances. This is illus- 
trated in the experience of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company and 
the Minnequa Steel Works. The general provisions of these two 
plans vary comparatively little, but the conditions under which they 
were adopted were quite different. In the former case the plan was 
installed after a most bitter strike, while in the latter the management 
instituted the representation of employees as a definite means of re- 
storing contact between the officials and the employees. There was 
not the hostile mental attitude to overcome in the latter case as in the 
former, and as a result the employees have made greater use of the 
plan and the management has shown a greater willingness to discuss 
matters of vital import to the men. Evidence is submitted to show 
that there has been continuous adaption of the plan to the. needs and 
conditions of the industry. 

Secondly, it is evident that the plan in the coal mines has been more 
successful in improving the physical and living conditions of the 
employees in the mining camps than in adjusting wages and hours 
of labor. The hostile mental attitude on each side has prevented 
the codperation here from being as effective as in the steel works: 
The facts presented show that the officials of the company have not 
tied their faith completely to the representation plan, for in many 
instances, they did not consult the representatives of the employees 
on questions of vital interest to their welfare. The result has been 
that the prestige of both the elected representatives and the plan has 
been lessened. in the minds of the rank and file of the workers. In 
the steel works where the plan was not so handicapped there has been 
greater coöperation between the officers and the elected representa- 
tives. Both wages and hours have been adjusted through joint con- 
ferences provided under the plan, and the employees have not. hesitated 
to make suggestions to the officials of the company in respect to 
grievances of the men concerning these and other questions. 

Thirdly, where owners and management are sincerely in sympathy 
with a plan to extend to employees a voice in management, there is 
reasonable hope that it will be successful in gaining the loyalty of the 
workers and in showing a profit to the stockholders. The experience 
_ at the Dutchess Bleachery gives confidence that even low-paid, un- 
skilled workers, whose morale is low on account of poor pay and 
generally unfavorable living conditions, may be stimulated and have 
their loyalty improved by a genuine attempt to give the employees a 
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voice in management. This plan goes much beyond the other two 
studied. It not only shares certain managerial functions with the 
employees but at the same time it provides some protection against the 
risks of unemployment, whether due to lack of employment or to 
disability arising from sickness or non-occupational accidents. In 
fact, this plan has attempted to set up a kind of industrial partnership 
between the stockholders and the workers. Wages and a minimum 
return on capital are made the first charge on earnings, then two 
reserves are set up, one to guarantee a minimum return of 6 per cent 
on the capital stock and the other to guarantee a certain proportion 
of wages when the men are unemployed either on account of a lack of 
work or of inability to work due to sickness. Earnings beyond these 
amounts are then shared equally between stockholders and employees. 
Although the experience with this plan has been too brief to draw 
lasting conclusions, it is of interest that during 1920 and 1921, years 
in which most industries found themselves in a period of depression, 
this firm was able to return to the stockholders dividends of 6 per cent 
and 10 per cent respectively, in addition to making the stipulated 
contributions to the two reserves mentioned above. 

The three volumes give a detailed description of the provisions of 
the plans studied. In each case evidence is presented which, in the 
opinion of the authors, illustrates the operation of that plan. In 
such a controversial field of study, it is too much to expect complete 
agreement of interpretation, but to the present reviewer the authors. 
seem to have shown a stronger sympathy for the conditions of the 
workers than an appreciation of the problems of the management, 
and at times there seems to be a predilection in favor of a plan of 
negotiation in which the union is definitely recognized. But notwith- 
standing this criticism, if it really be one, students of industrial 
relations are greatly indebted to the authors and to the Foundation 
in making the information contained in these three volumes available 
for general.use. 

F. S. Derstzr. 

Northwestern University. = 
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Doveras, P. H. Wages and the family. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press. 1925. Pp. xiv, 290. $8.) l 


Eaves, L. and associates. A legacy to wage-earning women: a suroey of 
gainfully employed women of Brattleboro, Vermont, and of relief which 
they have received from the Thomas Thompson Trust. Studies in eco- 
nomic relations of women, vol. XII. (Boston: Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union. 1925. Pp. 185.) i 


Fetpman, H. The- regularization of employment: a study in the preven- 
tion of unemployment. (New York: Harper & Bros. 1925. Pp. xvi, 
487. $8.50.) 


Frorence, P. S. Economics of fatigue and unrest, and the efficiency of 
rae in industry. (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1924. Pp. 426. 
2.25.) i 

That little progress can be hoped for in the application of scientific 
discoveries to industry, unless such application is economically advan- 
tageous, is the assumption upon which this treatise is predicated. The 
study marks a distinct advance in the analysis of the causative factors in 
unrest and inefficiency as these manifest themselves in the industrial 
life of England and of the United States. 

The purpose of the author is not merely to review the results of the 
excellent investigations already completed in the field of fatigue and 
unrest but also to weave these and his own original observations and 
studies into a synthetic whole. This purpose is accomplished with ex- 
traordinary thoroughness. The point of view is constructively liberal 
throughout, characterized by a conspicuous absence of dogmatic finality 
with regard to the present economic order and a keen appreciation of the 
economic necessities and limitations of proposed substitutes. 

Summarizing in part I the growth of technical efficiency, the nature of 
the labor problem, the proposed solutions of this problem, and the 
theory of unrest and fatigue, the author proceeds in part II to examine 
the waste and inefficiency caused by labor turnover, absenteeism, qualita- 
tive and quantitative deficiencies in output, accidents, and ill health. In 
part III there is outlined a method of procedure for eliminating fatigue 
and unrest through systematic record keeping. The discussion of each 
subject is supported by an imposing array of statistical evidence which 
is correlated and interpreted in a scholarly manner. 

After reading this exhaustive treatise one is impelled to share the hope 
of the author that “efficiency and human happiness may yet be found 
compatible.” This hope is sustained by the remarkable growth of 
scientific practices in the administration of personnel which seek to ex- 
tend the intelligent control of industrial relations initiated by Taylorism. 
Unrest is obvicusly the real obstacle to desired efficiency and goodwill. 

The author uses the term unrest in reference to “all the middle ground 
between absolute ill will and fatigue, ground that in itself presents many 
gradual changes from a vague psychological yearning for better things 
to an almost physical state of low spirits, indifference and lack of 
stimulus” (p. 884). Unrest and fatigue are seen as mutually causative 
factors which are inclusive of all the “interrelated physiological and 
psychological states (short of absolute incapacitation and absolute ill 
will) making for industrial inefficiency and economic loss” (p. 887). The 
existence of a normal quantum of unrest and fatigue is not viewed with 
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alarm, since this is almost inevitable under any form of industry. The 
problem that concerns modern civilization is the avoidance of the ex- 
cessive losses which accrue from abnormal degrees of these phenomena. 

The program advanced by the author for solving the problems in- 
cident to unrest and fatigue is modest and practical, It consists mainly 
in the collection of evidence from past experiences as to which losses are 
unavoidable and which are excessive, and the discovery of the conditions 
responsible for the excess. Reliance upon past experiences, however, 
must be supplemented by further observation, investigation, and ex- 
perimentation. Uniform, intelligible, and accessible records constitute 
the medium of approach to the problems. ’ 

| Gorpon S. Wares. i 


Gıucmist, R. N. Wages and profit-sharing, with a chapter on Indian’ 
conditions. (Calcutta: Univ. of Calcutta. 1924. Pp. 422. 7s. 6d.) 

A careful study of the various methods of wage payments, including 
time wage, piece-work wage, and premium bonus system. Part II deals 
with profit-sharing and copartnership, in which the survey covers a 
wide range of experience in Europe and the United States. There is a 
final chapter on industrial peace and the payment of wages in India. 
An appendix contains a summary of recent legislation all over the world 
on conciliation and arbitration. 


Guard, J. Elements de legislation ouvriére. (Paris: Lib. Felix Alcan. fi 
1925, Pp. 824. 18 fr) ` l 
This is a valuable book of reference on the subject of the legal sepa: 
lation of labor and wages in France. It includes chapters on strikes, 
syndicates and insurance. 


Haczzrr, J. D. Health maintenance in sediatey: (Chicago: A. W. 
Shaw Co. 1925. Pp. xx, 488. $5.) ` 


Harron, S. M. and others. Public employment offices: their purpose, 
structure, and methods. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1924. 
Pp. xvii, 685. $3.50.) 

To advise the comparatively small number of people who are actively 
engaged in public employment office work how they can improve the 
service they are rendering is the Pde! purpose of this volume. There 
is, also, much of interest to all students of labor problems and of 
governmental administration, although a more concise treatise would 
have been more valuable. A good summary is lacking and much of the 
descriptive data presented is a little out of date, as the field inveśtiga- 
tions were made as long ago as 1919 and 1920. Nevertheless, this book 
gives the best account which has yet appeared of the work of the public 
employment offices in this country. 

Existing public employment offices fall far short of affording the 
perfectly centralized labor market about which enthusiasts have often 
dreamed. Although there are now 89 states with public employment 
offices and some 200 offices, with annual expenditures approximating 
$1,000,000, and several million verified placements, the great majority 
of the vacancies occurring in industry and agriculture are still filled 
without resort to any employment office. In but few states do the free 
public offices make as many placements as do the fee charging, private 
agencies. Almost everywhere the public offices are undermanned; and 
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their staffs are in many states selected with little reference to qualifica- 
tions, and are everywhere poorly paid. 

This book also makes it clear that there are distinct limitations to the 
possible usefulness of public employment offices. Particularly is this 
true in small towns where the rate of turnover is low and the number of 
plants is not so large that an unemployed workman cannot readily 
keep in touch with all opportunities for work. It is, also, true of all 
communities and industries in which an employers’ association or a 
labor union dictates who shall or who shall not be employed. Even 
where these conditions do not exist, it is but natural that employers 
should place greater reliance in their own employment departments than 
in public offices. 

Yet no one can read this book without, also, realizing that many 
public employment offices have passed the experimental stage. There 
are quite a number of such offices which have no trouble in getting fairly 
adequate state and local financial support and which have gained the con- 
fidence of both employers and employees. While nowhere do these offices 
fill even a majority of all vacancies which occur, quite a few of them 
have succeeded in materially reducing the volume of the business done by 
the private employment agencies. 

In all probabjlity new public employment offices will be established 
each year, despite present demands for reduction in public expenditures. 
But unless these offices are adequately financed and properly conducted 
they will prove ealueets as have so many public employment offices here- 
tofore. Epwi E. Wrrre. 
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Papers presented at the Institute of Politics, Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass., in August, 1924. 


Wenperwoop, J. C. Labour and the farm worker. (London: Labor Party, 
88, Eccleston Sq. 1925. Pp. 12.) í 


American labor year book. 1925. (New York: Rand School of Social 
Science, 7 Fast 15th St. 1925. Pp. 488. $3.) 
The 1924 year book was favorably noted in the Reviæw, September, 
1924, p. 555. This issue deserves similar appreciation and will prove 
a useful compendium of facts in the field of labor. There is a 25-page 
list of the most recent books and pamphlets on labor. A new section in 
public ownership is added. 
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Annuaire de la législation du travail. Vol. III. (Brussels: Office du 
Travail de Belgique. 1925. Pp. 508.) 

A compendium of legislation in the Australasian and Canadian colonies 
of Great Britain, in Hungary, Italy, Lithuania, Luxembourg, Norway, 
and Japan, for the years 1914 to 1919. 

Compendium of awards and industrial agreements in force 31st December, 
1924. New South Wales Industrial Gazette, vol. XXVII, no. 1, Special 
Supplement. (Sydney: Dept. of Labor and Industry. 1925. Pp. 448.) 

Employe representation: the Pennsylvania Railroad plan. (Philadelphia: 

- Pa. Railroad Co. 1925. Pp. 95.) 

Final agenda of the National Conference of Labour Women, to be held on 
May 27 and 28, 1926, in Birmingham. (London: Labor Party. 1925. 
Pp. 28.) 

Four years of labor mobility: a study of labor turnover in a group of 
selected plants in Philadelphia, 1921-1924. By the Industrial Research 
Department, Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. Supplement 
to The Annals, vol. CXIX. (Philadelphia: Am. Academy of Political 
and Social Science. 1925. Pp. 146. $2.) 

The Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. (New York: National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park Ave. 1925. $1.50.) 
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Dept. of Labor of Canada. 1925. Pp. 267.) 


The labour year book, 1985. (London: Labor Party Pub. Dept. 1926. 
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New York state labor law with amendments, additions and annotations to 
June 1, 1985. (Albany: State Dept. of Labor. 1925. Pp. 154.) 
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Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


Mikolaja Kopernika Rozprawy o Monecie i Inne Pisma Ekonomicsne, 
oraz J. L. Decjusza Traktat o Biciu Monety. Edited by Jan 
Dmocmowsxı. Series published by the Warsaw Faculty of Com- 
merce. (Warsaw: Gebethner & Wolff. 1924. Pp. clvix, 223.) 

Traktat Kopernika o Monecie.. By Franciszex Bosax. (Lwow: 
Committee in Honor of Copernicus 450 Anniversary. 1924, 
Pp. 68.) 

Memorjal Mikolaja Kopernika o Zasadach Bicia Monety. By 
MicuarL Grazynsx1. (Cracow: Przeglad Wapotczesny. 1928. 

For nearly 800 years Copernicus’ monetary treatise lay untouched 

- in the archives. In the seventeenth century it was taken away from 

Prussia to Sweden by conquering troops. In 1801 these archives 

were returned to the Königsberg record office in Prussia. Here Coper- 

nicus’ essay on money, entitled Monetae Cudendae Ratio, was discovered 
by Professor Severin Vater. The essay, written probably in 1526, 
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was published for the first time in the Pamietnik Warszawski (Me 
morial of Warsaw), August, 1816. It was included in the edition of 
the collected works of Copernicus published in Warsaw in 1854, and 
republished in 1864 by Wolowski together with Oresme’s T'raictie de 
las Première Invention des Monnaies. All these editions have long 
been out of print and are obtainable only with great difficulty. A 
new edition was the more necessary because further research in the 
Polish archives brought to light new manuscripts of Copernicus’ tract 
on money. 

These essays have all been collected by Professor Dmochowski and 
published in the series of the Warsaw Faculty of Commerce under 
the title “Copernicus’ Monetary Tracts and Other Economic Writings, 
together with J. L. Decjus’ Treatise on the Coining of Money.” 
This edition contains the original Latin and German texts and a 
Polish translation. Contrary to the general belief, none of the 
discovered manuscripts is in Copernicus’ own handwriting, even the 
Monetae Cudendae Ratio of 1526 having been copied by his friend, 
Reich. Professor Dmochowski has added a long preface of 164 pages 
in which he investigates the origin of Copernicus’ monetary theories, 
and his commercial and financial ideas. He gives also a description 
of Poland’s monetary system in the sixteenth century and of Coper- 
nicus’ contribution to the monetary reform of King Sigismund I. 

Two other studies devoted to Copernicus’ economic activity have 
been recently published in Polish. Professor Bujak, in a book en- 
titled ‘Copernicus’ Monetary Treatise,” discusses partly the same 
problems as does Professor Dmochowski. He tries to prove that con- 
trary to the prevalent opinion it may be assumed that Oresme’s mone- 
tary tract, written in the fourteenth century, was known to Copernicus. 
A third study, entitled “Copernicus’ Treatise on the Principles of 
Coining Money,” was published by Dr. Grazynski in the June and 
July numbers of Preseglad Wspotczesny (Contemporary Review, Cra- 
cow), 1923. 

The importance of Copernicus’ monetary essays in the development 
of economic thought lies in his stress on a sound currency as a factor 
in the economic well-being of a country. No one before him and few 
writers after him have shown an equal strength on this point. More 
than 70 years before Gresham’s famous letter was written to Queen 
Elizabeth, Copernicus was aware of the fact that bad money drives out 
good. “If it is quite improper,” says Copernicus in his Monetae 
Cudendae Ratio (ed. Dmochowski, p. 7), “to introduce new and good 
coins, when bad coins remain in circulation, how much greater was the 
error of adding to the old better coins left in circulation, new bad coins, 
which not only infected the old but drove them out of circulation.” 
That good and bad coins cannot circulate together is the fundamental 
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idea of Copernicus’ plan of monetary reform, and is repeated several 
times in his various tracts (see Dmochowski, p. lsi, seq.). 

Copernicus was also one of the first to notice that there exists a 
connection between the quantity of money in circulation and its value. 
“Money loses its value when it has been too much multiplied, when 
such a great quantity has been coined that the demand for bullion is 
greater than for silver coins” (p. 5). Copernicus together with 
Oresme laid the foundation of the doctrine that it is impossible for 
prince ‘or law to regulate the value of coins. “Our indolence only,” 
he says (p. 11), “prevents us from seeing that the rise in the price 
of everything proceeds from the debasement of money........ silver 
constitutes the basis of money and determines its value.” Copernicus 
lays emphasis on the fact that the sovereign should not draw any 
revenues from the coinage and that the difference between coined and 
uncoined silver should not exceed the cost of coinage. 

J. ST. LEWSKI. 


Warsaw, Poland. 
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An up-to-date book dealing with international credit, foreign exchange, 
international banking institutions, commercial credit policy, foreign 
credit insurance, payments of collateral, discount market, financing of 
exports to countries with depreciated currencies. “The general treat- 
ment of these subjects is not confined to the United States. It is designed 
to include a comparative study of practice in the commercial nations of 
Europe as well as those of South America and the Far East. The 
export of agricultural goods, as well as manufactured goods, is covered.” 
The author had unusual opportunity for collecting material through his 
connection with the Federal Reserve’ Board and the Department of 
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Commerce, and through facilities and travel abroad. There are five 
pages of special readings on the several chapters. 
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This volume consists of the Newmarch lectures delivered by Professor 
Flux at the University College, London, in 1922, with additional data 
down to March, 1924. Professor Flux discusses the course of the foreign 
exchanges during and after the war and the reasons for their wide and 
unusual fluctuations, the effect of discount rates on business and on the 
exchanges, and the methods used or suggested to be used for the stabili- 
zation of the exchanges and for the resumption of gold payments. 

The, book is not for beginners, nor is it adapted to the classroom as a 
textbook. It does not deal with types of bills of exchange or the methods 
commonly employed in financing foreign obligations. It is, however, 
one of the fairest and sanest presentations of the many problems and 
controversial issues that have arisen in the field of the exchanges since 

_ 1914. Much material has been brought together and assembled in a 
most masterly fashion, making the volume a most welcome addition to 
our increasingly large library of international finance. Ina B. Cross. 


Franco, E. La transformation du système bancaire américain et son 
fonctionnement pendant et après la guerre. .(Paris: Lib. Générale de 
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GOLDENWEISER, E. A. Federal reserve system in operation. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1925. Pp. x, 849. $8.) 
~ This rather brief treatise, about one-half of which consists of appen- 
dices, is a valuable contribution to the growing literature of the federal 
reserve system. Written at this time, purely for the purpose of describ- 
ing the mechanism and the manner of operation of this banking system, 
it has been possible for the author to avoid discussion of many matters 
which, because their future importance was not clear, had to enter into 
the conjectures of earlier writers, but which may now be appraised . 
from the point of view of their realized significance. Thus, in the con- 
sideration of state bank membership, no account had to be taken of the 
doubts of state banks regarding their rights to withdraw, regarding 
their fears that membership would subject them to obligations not stated 
in the federal reserve act, regarding the probable scope of federal 
reserve collections. The author has been able to write more positively, 
and less in terms of speculation, about the reciprocal influence of open- 
market and. discount operations (in the last few years a marked increase 
in the one seems to be at the expense of the other). In matters related 
to discount policy, Mr. Goldenweiser could note the observed relationships 
of recent years between commercial paper rates, treasury certificate 
yields, and federal reserve rates. In the discussion of earnings and. ex- 
penses, he could state more decisively whether the payment of dividends 
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to member bank stockholders necessitates the establishment of a rate 
structure which ignores the effect upon general credit conditions. 

The work includes much that is not to be found in earlier books, and 
the writer formulates some conclusions that would not be apparent to 
the lay investigator of material now available in the official reports and 
documents. But its primary mission is to explain clearly and in non- 
technical language the most important functions of the federal reserve 
banks and the methods they have evolved to meet their responsibilities. 
The principal doubt of the reviewer is whether it will fulfil the author’s 
purpose of serving “as an introduction to the study of the federal reserve 
system by college classes in banking.” In the author’s words: “The book 


is not a treatise on the principles of federal reserve banking and does not , 


. undertake to define the limits within which federal reserve policy can 
influence the course of the business cycle.” 
If the teacher feels that college classes in money and banking can 


devote time profitably to the description of federal reserve machinery . 


only to the extent that the study portrays the processes by which mone- 

tary and banking principles work themselves out, he may share .the 

reviewer's doubts. But if the desire is for a brief, factual, non-historical 

discussion of the federal reserve system, this book may prove serviceable. 
Hanrotp L. Raxo. 

Granam, M. K. An essay on gold, showing its defects as a standard of, 


value and suggesting a substitute therefor. New edition. (Graham, 
Texas: Author. 1925. Pp. 198.) 


The new edition contains two additional chapters, on the stabilized ' 


gold standard and the stable money creed, as well as appendices on the 
views of leading British bankers on the gold standard and comments 
on the gold exchange and credit standards. 
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Pp. 205.) 


The author states that his purpose is to “summarize some of the changes: 


in foreign trade practice, theory, and organization that have taken place 
in the last ten years.” Only a very small portion of the volume appears 
to be concerned, with this object. The book might better carry the title 
“Some disconnected chapters on certain aspects of foreign trade and ex- 


change.” One cannot object to the character of the material which has 


been presented by Professor Johnes. It is satisfactory so far as it goes. 
But almost every reader will protest against the illogical arrangement 
in which the chapters-have been hung together. The author, for ex- 
ample, discusses the law and practice relating to credits before he takes 
up the details of letters of credits. The chapter on “The American 


federal reserve system and foreign trade financing” deals primarily 
with domestic trade financing in the United States, and why the federal _ 


reserve system was established. Lee 
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The book has been poorly printed. The footnotes contain references 
to authors cited but not to the volumes from which the data have been 
taken. Footnotes referring to appendices and to the pages of the volume 
itself omit mention of the number of the appendix or the page to which 
reference is supposed to be made. 

Frankly, the volume is a disappointing collection of chapters, some 
good, some bad, relating to exchange and foreign trade. 

Ina B. Cross. 
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(Philadelphia: La Fayette Inst. 1924, Pp. 46.) 
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Lib. Félix Alcan. 1925. 6.50 fr.) 


Monn, G. G. Bank credit, principles and operating procedure. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1925. Pp. vii, 284. $8.) 
Discusses the essentials of credit, sources of credit information, finan- 
cial statements and their analysis, commercial paper purchases, credit 
policy, ethics of credit interchange, etc. 


Popovics, A. Das Geldwesen im Kriege. (New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press. 1925. M. 7.50.) 
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(Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1925. Pp. 119.) 


Stewart, F. H. History of the first United States mint: its people and its 
operations. (Philadelphia: W. J. Campbell, 238 So. Sydenham St. 
1925. Pp. 208. $5.) i 


Warr, A. The banker’s credit manual. Revised. edition. (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1924. Pp..824. $3.50.) 

Since the publication of the first edition, a great deal of new material 
in ratio analyses of property: statements has become available. The 
present revision is on a more extended scale, and involves new ideas 
of credit ratios and statement analysis. The appendix contains a large 
number of forms in actual use by important banks. 

i . l M. J.S. 


Wrs, P. and, EpwaRDs, G. W. Banking and business. Revised edition. 
(New York: Harper & Bros. 1925.) 


The cost of living in the United States. (New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board. 1925. Pp. xv, 201. $2.50.) 


The future of prices at home and abroad. A series of addresses and papers 
presented at the annual meeting of the Academy of Political Science, 
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November 14, 1924, edited by W. L. Ransom and P. T. Moon. Pro- 
ceedings, vol. XI, no. 2. (New York: Academy of Pol. Sci., Columbia 
Univ. 19265. Pp. xiv, 205.) 

Includes papers on agricultural prices, factors affecting the general 
price levels, the European recovery, the Dawes plan, the Inter-allied 
debts, and their relationship to American price levels. 


Joint stock land banks operating under supervision of the United States 
government. (New York: Nehemiah Friedman & Co., 29 iiei 
1925. Pp. 4.) 


The workers standard of life in countries with depreciated currency. 
Studies and reports, series D, no. 15. (Geneva: International Labor 
Office. 1925. Pp. 182.) 

Figures cover period from 1920 to first half of 1924. 


Zahlen aur Geldentwertung in Deutschland 1914 bis 1928. Prepared by 
the Government Statistical Office. (Berlin: Reimar Hobbing. 19265. 
Pp. 64. M. 8.) 
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Making the Tariff in the United States. By Tuomas WALKER PAGE, 
_with the aid of the Council and Staff of the Institute of Economics. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1924, Pp. x, 
281. $2.50.) 

This is an essay at the reform of long-established, vicious practices 
‘in connection with our tariff legislation. The central idea of the book 
is found in the author’s explanation of the apparently capricious 
changes in public opinon on the tariff question during the last half 
century. These frequent changes do not, he says, imply fickleness on 
the part of the voters, but rather a failure of the party in power to 
enact the kind of law the voters thought they. were endorsing at the 
polls; the cause of this failure has been “the influence of special in- 
terests” in the fixing of rates; and the special interests have been able 
to triumph over the national will because there has been no trustworthy 
information available as to what rates “would truly accord with the 
mandate of the people.” Congress has signally failed to collect such 
information, the old Tariff Board did not do much better, and no claim 
of great success can be made by the Tariff Commission, of which the 
author has been a distinguished member. 

Yet Mr. Pages agency of reform is to be a commission—a re- 
organized commission with properly defined powers. It should be 
a small body with a large staff, composed of men chosen for their 
fitness for investigation and for ability to divest themselves of all 
prejudice. “Politics” must be eliminated as completely from appoint- 
ments and from the actions of the members as is supposed to be the 
case with judges; and to secure such men the members should be 
allowed, contrary to the present practice, to continue business con- 
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nections where these do not interfere with the proper discharge of 
duty. The most significant part of the reform lies in the definition of 
the commission’s powers. Its character as an unbiased fact-finding 
body must be maintained, and yet in the collection and preparation 
of information, it must have an objective that implies a tariff policy. 
In spite of his strictures on “tariff making by formula” (ch. 4), 
particularly the one for equalizing the cost of production at home and 
abroad, the author has a formula of his own: 


The commission should assume that the rates of duty are to be such as 
will maintain equality of opportunity for foreign and domestic industries. 
It should designate the duties which would enable domestic producers 
operating under normal conditions and with reasonable efficiency to compete 
on equal terms in the markets of the United States with foreign producers 
of similar articles...... It should point out the effect of the importation 
and price of a commodity to be expected from fixing a duty above or below 
the rate it designates. 

It is not expected that the commission’s rates will be adopted by Con- 
gress. They must, however, be taken as a base from which to reckon 
the rates desired whether for revenue or for protection. 

Is such a plan workable? Some of Mr. Page’s associates on the — 
Council of the Institute think not (Appendix B). If equalizing costs 
cannot be found, it is said, neither can rates be found that will equalize 
competitive opportunity. They can see in the formula only an “im- 
pressive phrase,” and they regard the determination of what consti- 
tutes normal conditions and reasonable efficiency as impossible in 
practice. The criticism is a bit captious and the alternative plan 
suggested of having the commission simply answer the question, “What . 
is the effect upon American production and prices of the existing 
tariff rate”; and the corollary question, “What would be the probable 
effect of some other (specifically proposed) rate?” seems no more 
practicable than the one criticized. Mr. Page’s argument is, on the 
whole, convincing that, by a study of all the factors in the competitive 
situation, rates can be found which will give approximate equality of 
opportunity at such a margin of investment as the commission might 
decide upon. The difficulty does not lie in ascertaining such rates 
but in securing and retaining a commission with power to declare 
them. For in spite of the author’s frequent reminder that its rates 
would always be subject to change to suit the tariff policy of the 
majority, its findings would in fact be political in character. 

The socialistic character of protection as practiced in the United 
States is nowhere more apparent than at the point where Mr. Page 
attacks it. Under our system it has been assumed that the highest- 
cost producer who ventures into the field is entitled to protection; 
we are called upon to shield the fit and the unfit. The presumption is 
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that the commission would apply reason and discrimination to the 
determination of the margin at which domestic producers would be 
given an equal opportunity to compete. It must pass on the delicate 
question, not finally, of course, of what degree of efficiency is reason- 
- able. This is a vital question, not only for individual producers, but 
for whole regions. One can hardly doubt that such a commission 
could answer it more wisely than Congress ever has; but it is not to 
be expected that party leaders and special interests will without a 
struggle permit the creation of a. fact-finding, truth-telling board , 
whose rates would, if it enjoyed the confidence of the public, as it 
must to function, be taken as prima facie reasonable. If created, 
how long before such a citadel of power would be stormed by political 
forces? The fate of the Federal Trade Commission and of the present 
Tariff Commission suggests the answer. 

Mr. Page is aware of all these difficulties. It is one of the many 
admirable features of the book that, in spite of the difficulties, he 
believes that his plan is workable; and this means that he has a ‘robust 
faith in popular government. 

G. O. Verur. 
University of Nebraska. i 
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Studies in Human Biology. By Rayatonn Part. (Baltimore: 
Williams and Wilkins Company. 1924. Pp. 653. $8.00.) 
The papers here assembled represent “what has been a major 
interest of the writer’s scientific life for more than twenty years past.” 
Covering a range of subjects from brain weights to the influenza 
epidemic, sex ratios among the Jews, and the curve of population 
growth, the only unity to be found in them is, as the author frankly 
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‘states, in his point of view—which is that of a trained biometrician 
with a well-equipped statistical laboratory at his disposal, together 
with breadth of interest and an absence of doctrinaire finality. 

Although many of the papers are heavily tinctured with mathe 
matics, as one should expect in the work of a statistical biologist, 
most of them can be read understandingly by the non-mathematical 
reader. Nearly all of them are of interest in one way or another to 
the student of population. While most perhaps appeal rather to 
the vital statistician, those on national food consumption and waste, 
the three papers on vital statistics, and the five on the population 
problem, should interest the general economist. 

The three papers dealing with what Pearl calls vital indices con- 
stitute a notable contribution to a phase of vital statistics of extra- 
ordinary interest. 

Instead of the familiar “rate of natural increase” (birth rate less 

100 (total births) 


total deaths 
certain advantages over the older form of statement. 

He shows that changes in English birth and death rates have 
raised the English vital index from 140 in 1838-89 to 175 in.1910-14 
and 205 in 1920. He shows also that while the vital index of pure 
foreign matings in the United States is much higher than that of pure 
native matings, the native index shows a tendency to overtake the 
foreign (through a lower birth rate in foreign matings and a lower 
mortality rate in the native born). 

Perhaps the most valuable paper in the whole collection is “The 
Vitality of the Peoples of America.” It is a study of birth and mor- 
tality rates so fully and carefully worked out that it should supersede 
previous statistical work on the subject of differential fecundity— 
“race suicide”—in this country. The facts brought out, with as high 
statistical precision as the nature of the data will allow, will not, 
however, come as a surprise to those familiar with the rougher pre- 
ceding work.” That the children of immigrants do not have the large 
families of their parents has long been known. It is, however, of great 
value to have so beautiful a statistical demonstration as this that 
“almost, if not quite, the first biological one of po mcemzarion 
is to reduce the fertility of marriages.” 

The most striking contribution of this paper is the measure it gives 
of racial amalgamation. For effective marriages of the Birth Regis- 
tration Area in 1919, “the percentage of amalgamation or fusion 


“The Vitality of the Peoples of America,” pp. 177-252; “Trends of Vital Indices,” 
pp. 258-272; “The Stability of England’s Population Growth,” pp. 550-557. 

For instance, the Immigration Commission's Report (1912) on the relative 
fecundity of forelgn and native women, 





the death rate) he takes as an index » Which has 
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of foreign-born stocks with native-born, as compared with racially 
like-effective matings” was 11.5 per cent. Births from native X 
foreign matings were 44 per cent of the births from all-foreign pure 
matings (Irish X Irish, Italian X Italian, etc.), and 15 per cent of 
those from all native X native matings. This is the first serious 
study, so far as the reviewer is aware, of the rate of amalgamation. 
While available data do not permit a definitive judgment on the real 
rate of ea eameca (since the child, born in this country and 
hence “native-born,” of immigrant parentage, may or may not be 
“Americanized”), there can be no question that Pearl’s figures do 
indicate that “the temperature of the melting pot is higher than we 
generally give it credit for being.” 

With regard to the probable quality of the future American race 
now being produced in our “gigantic experiment in human genetics,” 
he confesses inability to take the pessimistic outlook of his “100 per 
cent Nordic” friends. There is nothing in these figures, however, 
which will convince the naive believer in Nordic superiority. In a 
matter in which subjective prejudices play so large a part, the 
“Nordics” may even say that the high rate of amalgamation merely 
shows that the old pioneering stock is being swamped in a wave of 


what the South calls miscegenation! And they may suggest that the’ 


improvement shown in the native vital index is to be attributed to 
the increasing numbers of native-born children of recent immigrants 
reaching the reproductive age. 

Not much need be said of the papers on the population problem, 
since Pearl’s contribution in this field is already widely known. 

The war-time paper on “Biology and War” is chiefly interesting 
for its assertion that war produces little if any dysgenic consequences. 
This conclusion is reached of course on the ground that there is no 
elimination among the women. The matter can hardly be dismissed 
so summarily, however, for if a considerable percentage of post-war 
marriages are between normal or superior women and inferior men 
(biologically speaking), it would seem that the chances for inferior 
children are increased. This paper is further worthy of note for 
its emphasis—unusual for a biologist—on social heredity. 

Criticism of Pearl’s mathematical theory of population growth 
would require more space than is here available. There is of course 
something attractive in being able to draw a close analogy between the 
curve of human population growth and the increase in a colony of 
drosophila, in finding mathematical formulas for curves with close 
fit to census figures. There is something engaging in the idea that 
the upper limit to the. population of the United States can be set 
“approximately” at 197,270,000. To the non-mathematical reader, 
however, Pearl leaves it singularly unclear how he gets his “upper 


me 
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asymptote,” or precisely what justification there is for assuming 
cycles of growth, such as that when a population that seems to be 
flattening out on the home stretch to its upper limit takes a new lease 
of life and shoots its curve steeply upward. In the reviewer’s opinion, 
mathematical curve-fitting as a method of predicting population 
growth (over more than short periods’ has little value. Pearl and 
Reed figure the 2,100 A. D. population of New York City at 
15,837,000.’ but many things can happen to make this prediction 
ridiculously wide of the mark. Pearl explicitly states, in italics, 
that his calculations are valid only provided “no fundamentally new 
factor or forces influencing the rate of population growth different 
from those which have operated during the known historical period 
of this population’s growth shall come into play.” The social psycho- 
logist knows that new forces do come in, at unpredictable times. There 
is much reason to think that an analysis of sentiments and attitudes ` 
influencing population growth should at least be brought in to modify 
the somewhat fatalistic impression made by the mathematical statis- 
tician. 

However, we can afford to be tolerant of Pearl’s attachment to 
his growth curves. Taking his work as a whole there is not only 
‘scientific caution and incisiveness in it, but evidence of a philosophical 
breadth of background and an absence of dogmatism not always 
characteristic of biologists who essay discussion of human phenomena. 
The book is without question one which should for a long time main- 
tain an important place in the working library of every vital statis- 
tician and student of population problems. 

It is a pleasure to call attention to the fact that the publishers, in 
a note, “Sans Tache,” at the end of the volume, have given personal 
recognition to the craftsmen who had a part in the printing of the 
book. These men have reason to take pride in their work, for a diff- 
cult piece of typography has been done accurately and beautifully. 
It is a rare thing to find a book of 650 pages without a typographical 
error. At least the reviewer has discovered none. 

Ohio State University. A. B. Wor. 


NEW BOOKS 


Borur, R. L. Japanese immigration. Pamphlets, vol. VII, nos. 5-6. 
(Boston: World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St. 1924. Pp. 281- 
380. 10c.) % l 

Tbis is a valuable and objective summary of the issues and the history 
of the Japanese question in this country. The main topics treated are the 
Gentlemen's Agreement, the question of discrimination, the Japanese 
Exclusion act of 1924, Japanese and American opinion on the Ex- 


*Predicted Growth of the Population of New York and its Environs, 1928. 
‘Studies in Human Biology, p. 587. 
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clusion act, the treatment of foreigners by Japan, and the treatment 
of Japanese by other countries. Fifteen documents, including’ the 
Gentlemen’s Agreement, Ambassador Hanihara’s note respecting the 
Gentlemen’s Agreement, the Immigration act of 1924 (in part), Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s statement regarding the act, and the Japanese protest 
of May 81, 1924, are given in the appendix. 

Attention may be called, in this connection, to Professor Buell’s 
Problems of the Pacific, a brief but well-annotated bibliography, 1925 
(Pamphlets, vol. VIII, no. 1, Pp. 84). 

A. B. W. ` 


Dusun, L. I. The excesses of birth control. (New York: Author, Metro- | 
politan Life Ins. Co. 1925. Pp. 10.) i 


Expverron, W. P. and Oaxuzy, H. J. P. The mortality of annuitants, 
1900-1920. (London: Layton. 1924. 42s.) 


Famcurp, H. P. Immigration: a world movement and its American 
significance. Revised edition. (New York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xi, 
520.) ~ 

Revision of volume published in 1918 and reviewed in the AMERICAN 
Economic Review for December, 1918 (vol. III, p. 955). “In the 

. new portions of this book descriptive and narrative material has been 
- reduced to the barest skeleton, and chief emphasis has been laid on the . 
principles and general conclusions which have been brought into relief, 
by the developments of the past decade, and which are of lasting and! 
general significance.” 


i 


Foerster, R. F. The racial problems involved in immigration from Latin 
America and the West Indies to the United States. A report submitted 
to the Secretary of Labor. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 61.) 
10c.) 


‘Fry, C. L. A census analysis of American villages, being a study of the 
1920 census data for 177 villages scattered over the United States. 
(New York: Institute of Social and Religious Research, 870 Seventh 
Ave. 1925. Pp. 165.) 

The attitude of village to open country and of open country to village 
is vital to agricultural peace. The inquiry is limited to villages located 
in strictly farming areas. A field study was undertaken, and this is 
supplemented by an analysis of the figures of the Bureau of the Census 
for 1920. This volume consists of four pamphlets previously published, 
dealing with different sections of the country, with a summary. 


Price, W. The negro around the world. (New York: Doran. 1925. 75c.) 


Swinsurne, J. Population and the social problem. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1924. Pp. 880. $5.) 

The author of this book is a prominent and elderly consulting engineer 
in England. “Sociology” has apparently long been an amusing side 
interest with him, and he here gives expression to the accumulated thought, 
impressions, and prejudices of half a century. The book diseusses 
nearly everything—except, one is tempted to say, population. There are 
chapters on the causes of general ignorance, the distribution of wealth, 
the raid on wealth, trade unions, socialism, government, women, the 
rights of man, and nationality and isolation. There are also chapters 
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on the principles of population, population pressure, civilization and 
population, and the limitation of families; but there is very little about 
population, except that the crude idea that there is always population 
pressure is the dim background on which the discursive text is projected. 

The presentation abounds in hypothetical cases. Continually we are 
asked to suppose the case of an isolated island and the like. There are 
flashes of insight and wit, and grim humor of expression which lead one 
to believe that conversation with the author would be a delight—if one 
accepted his point of view. He has a fine but undiscriminating scorn 
for economists, for labor leaders, for patriots, for the new woman and 
what not. But as a piece of scholarship the book will not take high 
rank. It is so devoid of scientific objectivity that one can understand 
how it could have been written by a scientifically trained engineer only 
by recalling what Mr. Swinburne himself says about specialization and the 
“fallow mind.” 

There ig much good sense in the chapter on the limitation of families, 
especially in the point that birth control, to be effective, must be accom- 
panied by immigration exclusion. And the first chapter, “De Cuniculis,” 
which deals with a population of rabbits on a certain island, is one of the 
most clever parodies on human imbecility we have seen. 

» A. B. Wore. 


Vrouw, F. Il problema della popolazione. (Milan: Dottore Francesco 
Vallardi. 1924. Pp. 600. 20 L:)- 


Wearnerrorp, W. D. The negro from Africa to America. (New York: 
Doran. 1925. $5.) 


Woorrer, T. J. The basis of racial adjustment. (Boston: Ginn & Co. 
1925. Pp. viii, 258. $1.40.) 


External migration of New Zealand, 1924: statistical report. (Welling- 
ton, N. Z.: Census and Statistics Office. 1925. Pp. 28. 1s. 6d.) 


Summary of Australian population and vital statistics, 1928, and previous 
years. Prepared by C. H. Wickens. Australian demography, bull. 
41. (Melbourne: Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. 
1924. Pp. 248.) 


Tentative findings of the survey of race relations. A Canadian-American 
study of the Oriental on the Pacific coast. (Stanford University, Calif.: 
Survey of Race Relations. 1925. Pp. 24.) . 


Social Problems and Reforms 


NEW BOOKS 


Asuiey, W. The Christian outlook. Being the sermons of an economist. 

. (New York: Longmans, Green. 1925. Pp.v,99. $1.50.) 

- Seven sermons and two addresses. In the sermons the author de- 
scribes the “Christian attitude toward life, especially in its bearing on 
modern economic and social questions.” The titles of the addresses 
are “The present industrial order” and “The modern student.” 


Beacon, W. G. An introduction to sociology and social problems. Edited 
z W. F. Ossunn. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1925. Pp. 888.) 
25.) 7 
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Bernanv, L. L. Instinct: a study in social psychology. (New York: H. 
Holt & Co. 1924. Pp. ix, 550.) 


Brasemone, A. W. National prohibition, the Volstead act annotated, and 
digest of national and state prohibition decisions, with forms. Second 
edition. (Albany, N. Y.: M. Bender & Co. 1925. Pp. Ixxxiv, 1101.) 


Brecarnniper, S. P. Family welfare work in a metropolitan community. 
(Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1924. Pp. xvii, 988. $4.50.) 
Made up of 44 case records taken from the files of two social agencies 
of Chicago. One of these agencies is non-sectarian; the other is repre- . 
sentative of a Jewish community. The cases deal with sickness, insanity, | 
feeblemindedness, the widow with small children, the deserted family, / 
the unmarried mother, industrial injury, childhood and old-age. 


Brewer, J. M. and others. Mental measurement in educational and voca- 
tional guidance; a condensed statement of the problem, the means avail- 
able, the appropriate procedure, and the results achieved, with biblio- 
graphies. (Cambridge: Harvard University. 1924. Pp. 46.) 


Fiunt, L. N. The conscience of the newspaper, a case in the principles 
and problems of journalism. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1925. 
Pp. x, 470. $8.) 


Harris, G. Elements of conservation. (Richmond, Va.: Johnson Pub. 
Co. 1924. Pp. 214.) ; : F 


? 
Janzs, G. M. Who should have wealth, and other papers. (Milwaukee ; 
Morehouse Pub. Co. 1925. Pp. ix, 170. $1.50.) 
A collection of several papers which have already appeared in print. 
In addition to the one which gives the title to the volume, are Richard 
Owen, Das Kapital, The Non-Partisan League, The tax on the income 
in land values, The steel strike report, and Codperative production 
among the shingle weavers. All “are concerned in an ultimate analysis 
with the distribution of wealth.” 


Kautsxy, K. Foundations of Christianity; a study in Christian origins. 
Trans. from the thirteenth German edition. (New York: International 
Publishers Co. 1925. Pp. 480. $4.) 


McDoveatnt, W. The indestructible union; rudiments of political science 
Ae the American citizen. (Boston: Little, Brown. 1925. Pp. 262. 
2.50.) 


McFanpprn, W. J. The law of prohibition, Volstead act, annotated; rules 
of law governing. practice and procedure in the federal courts and 
practice forms. (Chicago: Callaghan & Co. 1925. Pp. 1175. $12.) 


Ovziiarz. Recherches sur l'épargne ouorière. (Strasbourg: J: H. Ed. 
Heitz, editeur, 16, Rue Joffre. 1928.) 


Parsons, P. A. An introduction to modern social problems. (New York: 
A. A. Knopf. 1924. Pp. xiv, 288.) 


Paicu, R. R. The financial support of state universities: a study of the 
financial resources of state universities in the light of the experience of 
the universities of the old Northwest Territory, with a suggested policy 


for the future. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1924. Pp. 
xv, 205.) 
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Paugrrr, L. Women and leisure: a study of social waste. (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 1924. Pp. xxiv, 225. $8.) 


Ross, E. A. Civic sociology: a teatbook in social and civic problems for 
young Americans. (Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co. 1925. 
Pp. vi, 858. $1.80.) 


Roaaies-Baisz, E. Prison reform at home and abroad: a short history of 
the international movement since the London Congress, 1878. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. 206. $2.) 


Suraman, M. S. and Smita, F. W. Resolved, that prohibition is funda- 
mentally wrong. Debate. (Springfield, Mass.: G. Doubleday, Steere. 
1925.) ! 


Sumner, W. G. What social classes owe to each other. (New Haven: 
Yale Univ. 1925. Pp. 169. $1.50.) 


Swenson, R. J. The national government and business. (New York: 
Century Co. 1924. Pp. xxxviii, 475. $4.) 
A book largely of materials, with helpful textual comment so as to give 
a comprehensive view of the topics discussed. Among the chapter heads 
are national administrative agencies which aid business, the tariff and 
business, state acts impairing obligations of contracts, currency adminis- 
tration, administration of banking, public regulation of public service, 
national regulation of commerce, application of the anti-trust laws, labor 
combinations in restraint of trade, unfair methods of competition and. the 
Federal Trade Commission law, and national regulation of packers and 
stockyards and boards of trade. There are suggested readings with 
specific references at the end of each chapter. : 


Warrer, J. Factors contributing to the delinquency of defective girls. 
University of California pubs. in psychology, vol. 8, no. 4. (Berkeley: 
Univ. of California Press. 1925. 88e.) ` 


Waicnu, A. W. Some observations on secondary commercial education. 
(New York: Gregg Pub. Co. 1924. Pp. xi, 208.) 


Winves, KE. E. High school education of the farm population in selected 
states. Education Bureau bull. 6. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1926. 
Be.) 


Wortrumearton, G. E., and Toprina, R. Specialized courts dealing with sea 
delinquency. (New York: Fred. H. Hitchcock. 1925. Pp. 478. $8.) 


Books of 1924. Bulletin no. 70. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation 
Library, 180 East 22nd St. 1925. Pp. 4. 10c.) 


Community chests. Bibliography, revised edition. Bull. no. 71. (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation Library. 1925. Pp. 4. 10e.) 


The Cornell clinic, 1921-1924. Medical service on a self-supporting basis 
for persons of moderate means. (New York: Committee on Dispensary 
Development of the United Hospital Fund, 17 West 48rd St. 1925. 
Pp. 78.) 

Eightieth annual report of the Prison Association of New York, 1924. 
(Albany, N. Y.: J. B. Lyon Co. 1925. Pp. 188.) 
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Health and medical service in sparsely settled districts. Special report of 
the Department of Public Health. (Boston: Dept of Public Health. 
1925. Pp. 98.) 

An interesting field, studied by a skilled physician and throwing light 
on the changes taking place in rural districts. 


International control of the traffic in opium. Summary of the Opium 
Conferences held at Geneva, November, 1924, to February, 1925. With 
appendices containing complete texts of final agreements, and the Hague 
Convention of 1912. (New York: Foreign Policy Association, 9 East 
45th St. 1925. Pp. 55.) 


{ 
Orphanhood and dependency. Results of a census of New Zealand, April, ‘ 
1921. Parts KI and XII. (Wellington, N. Z.: Census and Statistics 
Office. 1925. Pp. 84. 2s.) 


Popular ownership of property: its newer forms and social consequences. 
Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, vol. XI, no. 8, April, 
1926. Edited by W. L. Ransom and P. T. Moon. (New York: 
Academy of Pol. Sci., Columbia Univ. 1925. Pp. 198. $1.) 

A series of addresses and papers presented at the semi-annual meeting 
of the Academy of Political Science in New York, March 9, 1925. 
Among the papers are “Labor's share in ownership,” by A. Williams; 
“Farm, ownership and tenancy,” by L. C. Gray; “The diffusion of stock , 
ownership of the New York Central lines,” by A. H. Harris; “The | 
diffusion of ownership in the United States,” by T. N. Carver; “The, 
development of the ownership of the Bell System,” by F. L. Devereux; 
“The labor banking movement in the United States,” by S. Hillman. 


Premier Congrès International d’Economie Sociale, Buenos Aires. Held 
October 26-November 4, 1924. French edition. (Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina: Museo Social Argentino. 1925. Pp. 80.) 


The Public Health Committee report for 1924. (New York: N. Y. 
Academy of Medicine, 17 West 48rd St. Pp. 24.) 


Reichsarbeitsverwaltung Berufsberatung, Berufsauslese, Berufsausbil- 
dung. (Berlin: Verlag des Reichsarbeitsblattes. 1925. Pp. 819.) 

A government publication, containing an account by a number of ex- 
perts of the selection of boys and girls from the public schools, and the 
training of them, with further careful selection for their special work 
in life in the preparatory workshops in the factories. 


And who is my neighbor? An outline for the study of race relations im 
America. Part1. (New York: Association Press. 1924. Pp. ix, 281.) 
Insurance and Pensions 
NEW BOOKS 


Ackerman, S. B. Practice of workmen’s compensation insurance. (New 
York: The Spectator Co. 1925.) 


Emory, B. E. Liability insurance claim adjusting. (New York: Insur- 
ance Society of N. Y., 84 William St. 1925. Pp. 9.) 


‘ Hoop, F. Everyman’s insurance. (New York: Appleton, 1925. $1.50.) 


2 
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Jonus, T. C. Carrier’s liability—Harter act—Hague rules. An ‘address. 
(New York: Insurance Society of N. Y. 1925. Pp. 12.) 


Kertor, R. S. Handbook of automobile insurance, 1926. (New York: 
U.S. Casualty Co. 1925.) 


Micuenzacuer, G. F. and Niar, T. M. Workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance, including employers’ liability insurance. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 1925. Pp. xi, 508. $4.) 

The authors, connected with the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, Mr. Michelbacher as secretary-treasurer, Mr. Nial 
as assistant secretary, write in an unusually fresh and vigorous style on 
the subject of industrial accidents and workmen’s compensation from 
the viewpoint of insurance, 

Although the authors do not emphasize the social values of workmen’s , 
compensation, their discussion of the methods and problems of insurance 
is important for those interested in the social aspects of these problems. 

The first part is devoted to industrial injuries and their prevention, the 
second to methods of indemnification for industrial injuries, and the 
third to the insurance problems involved. The chapter on injuries 
contains an estimate of the number of industrial accidents—of 15,000 
fatal and 2,000,000 non-fatal injuries each year in the United States— 
which is somewhat conservative. The discussion of prevention places a 
very significant emphasis upon the work of insurance companies and 
allied institutions in aiding and promoting safety work. 

The second part includes a history of the development of employers’ 
liability legislation, a discussion of the advantages of workmen’s compen- 
sation over employers’ liability, a historical outline of the growth of 
workmen’s compensation legislation, an analysis of the principal elements 
of this legislation, and a final chapter on malingering. 

The most significant contribution is the discussion of insurance and in- 
surance problems in the third part. After a brief statement of the insur- 
ance principle, the different types of insurance carriers are described, 
and the organization of a casualty. company is outlined. Worthy 
of special mention is the treatment of state regulation, with reference 
both to the need. for regulation and to some of the drawbacks of regulation 
by many different jurisdictions. The chapter on rate-making organiza- 
tions is also especially good, as are the chapters devoted to rate making 
and merit rating. Acquisition and field supervision cost are handled both 
from the point of view of the organization of insurance companies and 
from that of state regulation. The limitations of insurance contracts 
are treated in the chapters on coverage and on the distribution of shock 
losses, including the topic of reinsurance. A final chapter discusses 
employers’ liability insurance and the special form of workmen’s collec- 
tive insurance which is taken out to a limited extent, usually, by em- 
ployers in addition to liability ingiranee in states where the system of 
employers’ liability still obtains. 

Special mention should be made of the 28 appendices, which contain 
much valuable material illustrating the various .phases of the casualty 
insurance business. 

For the most part the book avoids controversial questions, merely 
describing the functions and operation of insurance companies and their 
methods. In many cases, however, the advantages and disadvantages of 
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certain policies are set forth, for example, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of stock and of mutual companies as compared with state com- 
petitive or state monopolistic insurance for workmen’s compensation. 
In these comparisons there appeared to the reviewer to be a tendency 
to state the point of view of the private insurance company more force- 
fully or more adequately than that of state insurance. Greater emphasis 
is given to problems which are important from the point of view of 
casualty insurance companies than to those which have to do more 
directly with such questions as the adequacy of compensations; but this 
emphasis is justified by the fresh point of view and the competent way 
in which these insurance problems have been treated. With this limi- 
. tation, the book is an excellent study of the present status of workmen’s 
compensation and employers’ liability and of insurance covering these 
subjects. 
Rosser M. Woonsory. 


Ray, A. Le question des assurances sociales, (Paris: Lib. Félix Alcan. 
1925. Pp. 899. 10 fr.) 


Rypuz, A. Automobile insurance; a description of the various forms of 
coverage, underwriting methods and selling plans. (Chicago: Spectator 
Co. 1924. Pp. v, 285.) : 


Sxrnner, W. A. The workmen’s compensation law of Pennsylvania. 
(Philadelphia: G. T. Bisel Co. ` 1924. Pp. 466. $7.50.) 


Tayvier, H. H. and Tyrer, V. W. Life assurance from proposal to policy. 
(London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 1924.) 


Vatcren, V. N. Farmers’ mutual’ fire insurance in the United States. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1924. Pp. 186. $2.) 
The best means for minimising the burden of fire loss, with special 
. reference to farmers, is here dealt with as the result of several years’ 
study of forms of insurance concerning farmers, made while the author 
was engaged with the United States Department of Agriculture. Part 
1 outlines concisely in eight chapters the development and special prob- 
lems of farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies, the oldest of which 
existing companies organized shortly after 1820. The three chapters of 
part 2 give with sufficient explanatory comment a suggested state law 
for the organization and operation of this type of company, management 
plans and business forms, and a suggested system of records. 

The cost of insurance for 1,566 companies by size groups on a three- 
year average, 1915-1917, showed an unmistakable tendency toward in- 
creasing cost with increase in business territory after more than ten 
townships were covered. It is in the expense item, which with com- 
mercial companies constitutes on the average about 40 per cent of the 
total cost in fire insurance, and which in the farmers’ mutuals in 1921 
averaged about 80 per cent, that economies are effected. Due to a 
short-sighted or false notion of economy and a lack of sufficient interest 
in loss prevention, the mutuals as a group have fallen far short of what 

` it is possible to accomplish in reducing fire losses. A more careful 
inspection and classification of risks are particularly needed. Although 
information on corresponding cost under existing commercial rates is 
incomplete, comparison indicates that the saving under the mutnal plan 
is a material one. 
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One result that is fairly claimed for farmers’ mutual insurance is that 
farm property is more generally insured because of the presence of these 
companies. The author considers that the very general success met with 
by farmers in this line has undoubtedly served as an encouragement to 
them to attempt other enterprises on a codperative basis. 

This is a comprehensive and constructive piece of work on a subject 
heretofore inadequately treated because of the paucity and incompleteness 
of data. It is a model in the organization of material, and is presented 
in attractive form. It should be serviceable both to the student of eco- 
nomic institutions and to the practical administrator in the field of risk- 
bearing. : 

F. E. Worrn. 


Illinois workmen's compensation act and decisions of the Supreme and 
Appellate Courts and the Industrial Commission, with references to 
negligence and compensation cases annotated. (Chicago: Callaghan & 
Co. 1924. Pp. 1061-1126.) 


Insurance laws of the state of California. . (Sacramento, Calif.: State 
Printing Office. 1924. Pp. 883.) 


Insurance statistics of New Zealand for the year 1928. Report. (Well- 
ington, N. Z.: Census and Statistics Office. 1925. Pp. 22. Is. 6d.) 


Sickness insurance: comparative analyses of national laws. Studies and 
reports, series M, no. 4. (Geneva: International Labor Office. 1925. 
, Pp. 188. 50c.) 


‘Supplementary report on workmen’s compensation. International Labor 
Conference, seventh session, May, 1925. (Geneva: International Labor 
Office. 1925. Pp. 62.) 


Unemployment insurance: study of comparative legislation. Studies and 
reports, series C, no. 10. (Geneva: International Labor Office., 1925. 
Pp. 184. 50c.) 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 


Public Ownership. A Survey of Public Enterprises, Municipal, State, 
and Federal, in the United States and Elsewhere. By Cart D. 
THompson. (New York: T. Y. Crowell Company. 1925. Pp. 
445. $8.00.) l l 

This volume, by the secretary of the Public Ownership League, is 
the most complete summary of the extent of collectivism in this country 
that has yet been written, The development of the public postal 
service, of our public roads, schools and libraries is first sketched 
and this is followed by chapters dealing with the enterprises conducted 
by the national, state, and city governments. The various activities 
of our federal government, such as forests, parks, irrigation projects, 
canals, etc., are each described. A spirited argument is then made 
for the public ownership of the railways, telegraphs, telephones, and 
mines, which is based in part upon the experience of other countries, 
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The growth of municipal enterprise is impressively summarized and an 
extensive survey is’ made of city water-works, municipal gas and 
electric planta and other city services. The experiments in municipal 
ownership of street railways are also suggestively treated. Mr. 
Thompson is quite correct in pointing out that the financial difficulties 
of the Seattle lines, as of the Canadian National Railway system, were 
not caused by public ownership in itself, but by the high price which 
the public was forced to pay in order to secure possession. 

Perhaps the two most interesting chapters are those which discuss 
the Ontario hydro-electric system ‘and the desirability of a publicly 
owned superpower system for this country, by which power would be 
generated through hydro-electric developments and through the burn- 
ing of coal at the mine-mouth. In view of the attempts to discredit the 
Ontario experiment, Mr. Thompson’s careful analysis is a real public 
service. The case for public ownership and the development of the 
superpower system would indeed seem to be strong since competition 
in that field is impossible and interstate regulation- extremely difficult. 

Mr. Thompson has given us a valuable work which seems, despite 
such slips as the transposed columns on page 205, to be substantially 
sound and accurate. It is marred, however, by a failure at times to 
give proper weight to the difficulties in the way of effective public — 
ownership and operation. Hence, the danger that such a system would 
fall into the hands of administrators of the Burleson type and thus 
subject the employees to a new type of tyranny is not considered at any 
length, while the fact that during the last thirty years wages have 
increased much more slowly in public than in private employment 
is not mentioned. The author’s advocacy of the Plumb plan, more- 
over, seems to neglect the danger that the representatives of the 
salaried and wage workers on the boards of control might so increase 
salaries and wages as to prevent the reduction of rates—which it is 
urged would automatically result. 

Finally, while the author effectively exposes the exaggerated state- 
ments which the private public utility companies have made about 
the number of municipalities that have abandoned publicly owned pro- 
jects, his analysis leaves the reader with the uneasy feeling that a 
considerable number of cities have in fact given up such ventures. One 
cannot but desire an analysis which will frankly face this apparent 
movement and try to account for it. 

In brief, while this is a good book, it is not the definitive appraisal 
of the merits and seas aURcies of public ownership which is so much 
needed. 

Paut H. Doveras. 
University of Chicago. ' 
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Marcel Rivière. 1924. Pp. 195. 6 fr.) 
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C. Hoym Nachf. 1924. Pp. 75.) 


Yivteenth national convention of the Socialist Labor party. (New York: 
Labor News Co., 45 Rose St. 1924. Pp. 160. $1.50.) 


Che socialist annual, 1985. (London: Independent Labor Party. 1925. 
2s. 6d. 


Vhat industries are subject to state and municipal operation. (Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Milwaukee Typothetae, Inc., 873 Broadway. 1925. Pp. 118.) 


Statistics and Its Methods 


NEW BOOKS 


3ennipar, W. A., Winsiow, E. À., and Finy, R. A. Purchasing power 
of the consumer. A statistical index, (Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. 1925. 
Pp. xxv, 818. $4.) 


nLLMAN, J. M. Business forecasting. University of Pittsburgh studies 
in business administration, no. 1. (Pittsburgh: Univ. of Pittsburgh, 
School of Business Administration, 1925. Pp. 24.) 
Chapter 4 briefly treats of forecasting for specific industries. 


Hexrer, M. B. Social consequences of business ‘cycles. Publications of 
the Pollak Foundation for Economic Research, no. 7. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 1925. Pp. xxiii, 206. $4.) 

This book applies the methods of analysis of time series developed 
by Professor Persons to five series of vital phenomena, namely death 
rates, birth rates, still-birth rates, numbers of marriages and numbers of 
divorces (cases filed). The data are monthly figures for the city of 
Boston or for Suffolk county, of which Boston is the larger part. The 
crude rates are used im the first three series while the last two are abio- 
lute numbers and not rates at all. 
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For each of these series the author has calculated a linear trend, and 
an index of seasonal variation by the link-relative method; and the 
remaining deviations have been expressed in units of their standard 
deviation to obtain comparable indices of cyclical variation. in the five 
series. Each cycle series has then been smoothed by a twelve-months 
moving average. Having by these methods obtained an index of seasonal 
variation of a cycle index for each of his five series, the author devotes 
his efforts to a study of the problem of concomitance of variation (of 
seasonal movements and of cyclical movements) and offers tentative 
suggestions as to the causal relationships involved. 

Coefficients of correlation are calculated to measure the relationship 
between the various seasonal indices and to compare these indices for 
birth rates, marriages, and divorces with unemployment, each with vary- 
ing degrees of time lag. The author realizes that in this analysis he 
is treading on rather dangerous ground, since the correlations are in 
each instance based on only twelve pairs of items and he has stated his 
conclusions with a great deal of care. But the danger has been sufficient 
‘to canse Professor Young, who writes the introduction, to issue a special 
caution against too hasty generalization. 

The significance of correlations of the cyclical variations of these 
series one with the other or with certain measures of the business cycle, 
such as wholesale prices and employment is greater because of the greater 
number of items upon which they are based. The most significant con- 
clusion that results from this part of the study is a tentative one to the | 
effect that the cycles in the vital phenomena analyzed precede cycles in 
economic conditions and are organically related to the latter as causes. 
He recognizes readily the possibility that other interpretations can be 
made from the same data but offers his own as a tentative support to 
psychological theories of the business cycle. 

. The application of the formal methods of analysis of the Harvard 
Committee to these five series of vital phenomena has meant a great 
deal of labor for Dr. Hexter, and the results in the form of measures 
of seasonal and cyclical variation in these series have justified these 
labors. It is not to be expected, and the author has not assumed, that 
his results were any more than the beginning of the study of social 
phenomena by the higher statistical analysis. The study readily suggests 
other methods of approach:-—series dealing with a wider territory than 
one city or one county. Much of the roughness of the series is due to 
monthly rates for a small area. Furthermore, it would be extremely 
valuable to analyze seasonals and cycles in refined (rather than crude) 
vital rates and in place of absolute numbers, as were the marriage and 
divorce series used by Dr. Hexter. 

B. D. Muneezrr. 


Jönssura, R. Classification by occupations and industries at the general 
census. Nordisk Statistik Tidskrift, Band 4, Haft. 2-8. (Stockholm: 
Nordisk Statistisk Tidskrift. 1925. Pp. 89.) 

Published in English. 


Liztzmann, W. Funktion und graphische Darstellung. (Breslau: Hirt. 
1925. M. 6.) l 


Ors, A. S. Statistical method in educational measurement. (Yonkers, 
N. Y.: World Book Co. 1925. Pp. 848. $2.16.) 
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Rietz, H. L., editor. Handbook of mathematical statistics. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 1924. Pp. v, 221. $4.) 

Among the chapters are frequency distributions, averages, and meas- 
ure of dispersion by H. L. Rietz; Interpolation summation and 
graduation, by J. W. Glover; Random sampling, by H. L. Rietz; Fre- 
quency curves, by H. C. Carver; Correlation of time series, by W. M. 
Persons; Index numbers, by A. A. Young, and an extended bibliography, 
by W. L. Cram. 


Savage, W. A. Graphic analysis for executives. (New York: Codex Book 
Co. 1924. Pp. 141. $4.) 

“The book is believed to be the first attempt to discuss the charting 
problems of a corporation’s statistics from the inside, as it were.” Among ~ 
the chapter headings are control by means of visualization, administra- 
tive control charts, sales charts, cost charts, budget control charts, routine 
charts and organization charts. Sample charts are given to illustrate 
these several phases of administration. The text is clear; explanations 
are concise; and the charts are practical and not fanciful. 


Tuurstong, L. L. The, fundamentals of statistics. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1925. Pp. xvi, 287. $2.) 

The fourth volume published in the Extemieatal Education series, 
edited by M. V. O’Shea. Its primary object is to explain statistical 
principles and methods, more particularly in their application to edu- 
cational problems, as in the fields of mental measurements and biometry. 
Successive chapters treat of the frequency table, linear and non-linear 
relations, arithmetic means, median, mode, quartiles, standard deviation, 
binomial expansion, probable error, correlation table, and Pearson 
correlation coefficient. Mathematical difficulties are simplified as far 
as possible. Problems are added to many of the chapters. 


Youna, B. F. Statistics as applied in business. (New York: Ronald. . 
1925. Pp. xii, 689. $5.) 


Births, marriages, divorces and deaths in New Hampshire: Twenty-ninth 
report. (Concord, N. H.: State Board of Health. 1925. Pp. §12.) 


Building permits in the principal cities of the United States in 1928. 
Labor Bureau bull. 868. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. 20c.) 


Comparative statistics of foreign countries. (Boston: Kimball, Russell 
& Co. 1925.) i 
A table with particular reference to the factors which determine the 
underlying investment values of foreign government bonds. 


Factory production of New Zealand for 1923-24: a statistical report. 
(Wellington, N. Z.: Census and Statistics Office. 1925. Pp. 86. 2s.) 


Index numbers of farm prices. Supplement to “The agricultural situa- 
tion.” (Washington: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 1928. Pp. 
62, mimeographed.) 

Industries, occupations, and unemployment. Results of a census of New 
Zealand, April, 1921. Part viii. (Wellington, N. Z.: Census and Sta- 
tistics Offce. 1925. Pp. 161. 8s. 6d.) 


Methods of compiling cost-of-living index numbers. Report prepared for 
the Second Jnternatiqnal Conference of Labor Statisticians (April, 
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1925). Studies and reports, series N, no. 6. (Geneva: International 
Labor Office. 1925. Pp. 64. 80e.) 


Methods of statistics of unemployment. Studies and reports, series N, 
no. 7. (Geneva: International Labor Office. 1925. Pp. 66. 80c.) 
Unemployment as measured by compulsory insurance: statistics, relief, 
voluntary insurance statistics, reports of trade unions, employment ex- 
‘changes, etc. 


Notizie statistiche sul raccolto ere d'Italia del 1924. (Milan: Tip. 
Fratelli Lanzani. 1925. Pp. 47.) 


The Price-Current Grain Reporter year book. (Chicago: Price Current 
Grain Reporter, 809 S. La Salle St. 1925.) 


Prices and price indexes, 1918- 1984. (Ottawa, Canada: Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Internal Trade Branch. 1925. Pp. 120.) 


Statistical year book of Quebec, 1924. Eleventh year. (Quebee: Bureau 
-of Statistics, Province of Quebec. 1924. Pp. 481.) 


Statistics of city school systems, 1921-22. Education Bureau bull. 84, 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. 26c.) 


De uiigaven van 114 ambtenaars. en arbeidersgezinnen. (Amsterdam: 
Bureau van Statistik. 1924. Pp. 80, 180.) 
The Statistical Bureau of Amsterdam, Holland, presents in this report, 
mainly in tabulated form, the results of an investigation of the expendi- 
tures of 114 families, comprising 515 members. The investigation was 


limited to expenditures and did not concern itself with incomes. Eighty- ` 


two of the families belonged to the official, professional, or clerical classes, 
and 82 were laborers’ families. The data concerning the former were 
collected from September, 1918, to September, 1919, and for the latter 
mostly in March, 1919. 

The family expenditures are listed under 56 heads, including 88 food 
commodities, and the tables show the money spent for the various items 
and the percentage of such expenditures for families and for groups of 
families. The families are placed in six groups according to the amount 
of their annual expenditures, all the laborers’ families falling within the 
three lowest groups (less than 8400 florins a year). 

The report tends to confirm earlier studies in Holland and elsewhere, 
for example, those of Engel. Expenditures for bread, cereals, sugar and 
potatoes decrease proportionately with higher standards of living, while 
expenditures for cheese, eggs, meat, and fish tend to increase. There is 
a marked increase in the proportion spent for albuminous foods as total 
expenditures increase; the proportion spent for fats remains fairly con- 
stant; that for carbohydrates decreases. Another similar investigation 
is now in progress which is broader in ita scope and will cover more con- 
sistently a longer period of time. The good sense, evident care and pre- 
ciseness of the present report arouses a keen interest in the possibilities 
of the next. 

, (So mien &, Si B. S. Sasy. 
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PERIODICALS 


The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of articles in Italian 
periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles in Danish, Dutch, and 
Swedish periodicals. 


Theory 


(Abstracts by Morris A. Copeland) 


Astonn, A. Wiesera “Theorie der gesellsohaftlichen Wirtschaft,’ I & II. Archiv 
f. Sozialwis. u. Sozialpolitik, 58 Band, Heft 2 & 8, 1925. Pp. 81; 49. A detailed 
examination of von Wieser’s system, which he regards as “eine reife Frucht eines 
lebenlangen Nachdenkens über die in ibm behandelten Probleme....eine reiche 
Quelle der Anregung und Belehrung.” Professor Ammon thinks Wleser’s task 
impossible, and feels his forsaking abstract economic theory for sociology is “die 
Erfüllung einer intellektuellen Sendung.” 


Axnerson, W. The greatest happiness. Internat. Jour. Ethics, July, 1925. Pp. 18. 
Each tends to and should seek the greatest happiness for “mind at large,” by 
imagining the pleasures and pains perceived through other people as he does his 
own future feelings. 


Baxa, J. Justus Möser und Adam Miiller. Hine vergleichende Studie. Jahrb. f. 
Nationalik. u. Statistik, Jan.-Feb., 1925. Pp. 17. Both Möser and Müller are 
representative expositors of the conservative German school. 


Brown, T. The law of demand and the theory of probability. Jour. Am. Stat. 
Assoc, June, 1925. Pp..8. “The demand curves given by Professor H. L. Moore 
are closely allied with one of the forms given here.” 


Bruck, W. F. Zur Systematik der Unternehmungsformen. BEinreihung der 
Gegenwartsformen in das System. Archiv f. Soxalwis. u. Sozialpolitik, Oct, 
1924, Pp. 57. Pictures a transition period during which the collective industrial 
forms appearing during the war will become more and more individualistic, only 
to be succeeded by the great capitalistic financial combinations in course of time. 


Carver, T. N. The meaning of economio equality. Quart. Jour. Econ, May, 1925. 
Pp. 3. 


Curepyen, B.S. Le prélèvement sur le capital dans la theorie et la pratique. Rev. 
VInst. de Sociol, July, 1924. Pp. 40. Includes a historical sketch and comment 
on the views of classical economists on the capital levy. Attempts “d’exposer aussi 
objectivement que possible les arguments essentiels jetés dans le débat par les 
deux parties,” leaving the discussion of practical experience and the drawing of 
conclusions for a later article. 


DaocHowsxt, J. Nicolas Oopernic économiste. Rev. d’Econ. Pol, Jan.-Feb., 19265. 
Pp. 26. Copernicus employed the rigorous reasoning of astronomy in studying 
monetary functions, and the qualities of sound money. He discovered Gresham’s 
law. 


Duwuar, K. Instinct and desire. Jour. Abnormal and Soc. Psych, July, 1925. 
Pp. 4. Thinks his desires are not instincts, in spite of McDougall. 


Evans, G. C. The mathematical theory of economics. Am. Mathematical Monthly, 
March, 1925. Pp. 6. Paper read at the annual meeting of the Mathematical 
Association of America, at Washington, December 81, 1924. 


Foster, W, T. and Carcuryes, W. Prices and profiteers. Yale Rev, Jan., 1928. 
Pp. 19. It is difficult to eliminate profiteering without interfering with (perhaps 
abolishing) consumers’ freedom of choice, or decreasing the efficiency of produc- 
tion. 
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Frank, L. K. The significance of industrial integration. Jour. Pol. Econ, April, 
1925. Pp. 17. The traditional group-sanctioned practices of individual initlative 
and competitive private enterprise which have come down from the era of handi- 
craft are visibly giving way before a process of industrial integration which 
promises to regularize production, reduce the numbers engaged in “pecuniary 
employments,” and alter our social life, calling forth a new economics to rationalize 
this revision of institutional life. 


GOTTL-OTTLILÆNFELD, F. vow. Vom Wirtschaftsleben und seiner Theorie. Welt- 
wirtsch, Archiv, Jan., 1925. Pp. 21. An attempt to reconstruct economic theory. 
from “der Einstellung auf Wirtschaft als Leben.” 


Harr, H. and Pantzer, A. Have subhwman animals culture? Am. Jour. Sociol, 
May, 1925. Pp. 7. “In culture as well as in other respects, there Is no sharp 
break between man and the lower animals.” 


Hawrtary, R. G. Public ewpenditure and the demand for labour. Economica, 
-March, 1925. Pp. 11. In an isolated economy, government expenditure can in- 
crease employment by causing governmental borrowing, if that leads to expansion 
of credit: but borrowing by the government is not necessary to the increase of 
employment unless a low bank rate has failed to bring it about. In an inter- 
national economy “like a protective tariff, import of capital is a device for bring- 
ing about inflation without depreciation,” helping one country’s snboeent at 
the expense of others. 


Hewert, W. W. Definition of income. Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1925. Pp. 8. The 
definition of social income as “the total outpourings of commodities and services 
annually accruing to society from which consumption goods, capital replacement 
and capital addition must be drawn” is most practical, is in accord with general 
usage, and does not involve double counting. 


Hosson, J. A. The limited market. Nation, April 1, 1925. Pp. 2. Protective 
‘tariffs, colonial empires, and trade concessions are attributed to the limited 
market for goods in general; and the limited market is attributed to the unequal 
distribution of wealth. 


Ise, J. Theory of value applied to natural resources. Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1925. 
Pp. 8. Under either monopoly or competition, prices of natural resource products 
in the absence of regulation will be lower than social policy requires to encourage 
the development of substitutes, or to discount future wants at, say, 24% per cent 
per annum. 


Josni, R. M. The place of economics in the educational curriculum. Indian Jour. 
Econ., Jan., 1925. Pp. 6. Student unrest indicates the need for a required course 
in elementary principles‘in the secondary school, opening up the possibility for the 
B. A. and higher degrees of optional special work in economic subjects, pure 
theory not being unduly emphasized. 


Jupp, C. H. Psychology of social institutions, Jour. Abnormal and Soc. Psych, 

_ July, 1925. Pp. 6. “The essence of social existence is not to, be found in the 
instincts of isolated individuals,” but in social institutions (such as language or 
money) which “are the products of human intelligences acting cotperatively.” 


Kantor, J. R. Anthropology, race, psychology, and ouliure. Am. Anthropologist, 
April-June, 1925. Pp. 17. Native mentality cannot influence culture. 


Kemnav, W. The valuation theory of ewchange. Econ. Jour., June, 1925. Pp. 12. 
The (commodity) purchasing-power parity theory and the theory of balance of 
payments are not mutually contradictory, nor is either alone i aa They are 
complementary. 


Kuwurt, F. H. Heonomic paychology and the valua problem. Quart. Jour. Econ, 
May, 1925. Pp. 88, Economists have erred egregiously in assuming that human 
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values can be dealt with in objective, scientific terms. To understand them we 
must employ that higher apparatus of thought, through which we know people 
“from the inside” by putting ourselves in their places. The relative merits of 
competitive individualism and an economic system based on conscious, intelligent, 
coöperation must be judged by the sort of wants (values) whose survival they 
determine, as well as by the efficiency with which they satisfy these wants. 


—————-. Faot and metaphysics in economico psychology. Am. Econ. Rev., June, 
1925. Pp. 20. The behavioristic or scientific method of investigation is appro- 
priate to “bodies,” as the “inner” method of thought is appropriate to “minds.” 
We cannot rely exclusively on either method, but in the social sclences the empha- 
sis must be placed on the latter. Practically in dealing with other people this 
means one may treat them (1) mechanically (as a surgeon treats patients); (2) 
psychologically, recognizing their desires as motives or causes of behavior (as 
an advertiser treats people); (8) ethically, respecting their interests as values 
(as one treats a friend). 


Laine, M. B. Current doctrine of instinot. Monist, Jan. 1925. Pp. 21. “Removal 
of those stimuli that make men pugnacious or angry” is not a cause of “soclal 
unrest or nervous disorders.” These result because we “suppress numerous 
activities while leaving the stimuli...... to continue operating.” 


Lavrsatox, F. dn approach to the theory of business risks. Econ., Jour, June, 
1925. Pp. 14. The incalculablility of the future affects the supply price of com- 
modities by risk, which necessitates expenditure of organizing capacity to reduce 
the losses from incalculability as well as causing a reduction in efficiency of use of 
the factors of production; and by uncertainty of Income, which requires an in- 
crease in its amount (in the form of profit) to compensate for its reduced 
efficiency. 


Leurecor, R. A. Analysis of profit. Jour. Pol. Econ, June, 1925. Pp. 15. 
Profits include indemnification for risk and reward of enterprise. 


Losa, A. and others. Maffeo Pantaleoni. Giorn. d. Econ., March, April, 1925. Pp. 
59; 71. Two entire numbers of the Giornale are given over to articles turning 
directly upon the work and doctrines of Maffeo Pantaleoni. A bibliography of 
Pantaleoni’s writings is appended. 


Lyrretron, E, Economic and social effects of modern advertising. Hibbert Jour. 
April, 1925. Pp. 6. Finds most of the expenditure on advertising paid by the 
consumer, most of it unnecessary for the public convenience, and either ineffective 
or immoral. 


Micuers, R. Der neus Sombart. Archiv f. Sozfalwis. u. Sozialpolitik, 53 Band, 
Heft 2. Pp. 10. 


Moorz, H. L. Moving sunt of demand and supply. Quart. Jour. Econ., 
May, 1925. Pp. 15. Constructs demand and supply “trend ratio” curves for 
potatoes in the United States, 1900-18, assuming these curves to be linear, or of 
the form y = axb (where y = price, and x = amount supplied or demanded). 


Prmsow, N. G. Das Wertproblem in der sozialistischen Gesellschaft. Zeitschr. 
f. Volkswirtsch. u. Sozialpolitik, Band IV, Heft 10-12. Pp. 88. Investigates the 
existence of prices and money in a socialist world, due to interstate trade and the 
distribution of Income on a basis of work done. 


Piaov, A. C. Professor Kdgeworth’s collected papers. Econ, Jour, June, 1925. 
Pp. 9. Seeks “to note and characterize in a general way, for those not already 
familiar with it, the scope and nature of Professor Edgeworth’s work.” 


Taruson, C. F. Fees and charges as an index of professionalism. Internat. Jour. 
Ethics, July, 1925. Pp. 9. “A candid examination of the economic and profes- 
stonal relations involved forces one to the conclusion that the enforcement of a 
minimum published fee is the only ethical course for the professions to pursue.” 
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Torman, E. C. Behaviorism and purpose. Jour. Philosophy, Jan. 15, 1925. Pp. 6. 
“Purpose, adequately conceived...... is but an objective aspect of behavior.’ 


Tungzon, C. Critique de l'utilité finale (ire partie.) Rev. d’Econ. Pol, Jan.-Feb., 
1925, . Pp. 27. This doctrine is less an explanation of value than of the psychology 
of valuation. It adds little but details and a maladroit vocabulary to the older 
view. 

Vororurx, É. Die Zeit in der Wirtschaft. Archiv f. Sozialwis. u. Sozialpolitik, 58 
Band, Heft 1. Pp. 26. Discusses various theories of capital and interest, 
especially those of Böhm-Bawerk, Clark, Fisher, and Fetter. 


Warm, W. D. Ie purpose only mechanism imperfectly understood? Jour. Philos- 
ophy, Feb. 12, 1925. Pp. 5. Psychology finds purpose more useful in predicting 
human behavior than mechanism, but “we hope it will never be able to tell us 


everything.” 

WerwseRraen, O. Hugen von Böhm-Bawerk. Archiv f. Sonxialwis. u. Sozialpolitik, 
58 Band, Heft 2. Pp. 18. Concludes “dass es wenige Natlonalékonomen gegeben 
hat, aus deren Schriften man soviel lernen kann, wie aus jenen Böbms.” ’ 


—-~——. Mafso Pantalooni. Zeitschr. f. Volkswirtsch. u. Soalalpolitik, Band 
IV, Heft 10-12. Pp. 7. 

Wur, E. V. Political economy in the carly American college curriculum. South 
Atlantic Quart. April, 1926. Pp. 22. Social science was introduced into the 
curriculum as part of moral and political philosophy (political science and 
political economy) and as accessory to the study of the classical languages 
(history). At first the introduction of economics into the curricula of American 
ecclesiastical-state colleges, state universities, and denominational foundations 
was at the instigation of educational leaders. Jefferson was influential in inaugu- 
rating (1784) at the College of William and Mary, a course of lectures based on 
the Wealth of Nations, given by the president, Rev. James Madison. No other 
institutions followed this example for nearly a quarter of a century. The content 
of the curriculuam—subjects were appraised chiefly in terms of content—was 
largely traditional and not easily changed. The moral value of political economy 
and its vocational advantages in the training of statesmen aided the growth of 
sentiment in its favor, the moral interest being more important in the north and 
the civic in the south, where free trade was more popular. Thus, Thomas 
Roderick Dew at the College of William and Mary (1827-46) published Lectures 
on the Restrictive System as well as a defense of slavery. At the University of 
Louisiana (now Tulane University) a short-lived attempt—exceptional for the 
time (1849-58)—-was made to teach political economy for its value to business men. 
At first the introduction of political economy was limited by the want of a text, 
this being then practically a necessity. Prinsep’s translation of Say (1821) and 
Francis Wayland’s Elements (1887) became the most popular texts. For the 
most part the work in political economy was in connection with a required course 
in moral philosophy in the senior year. The method of instruction remained semi- 
tutorial until the general introduction of the lecture system, advocated by those 
who had come under the influence’ of the German historical school. The merit of 
the earlier teaching has been underrated by Ely.and other Innovators. 

As to doctrine, the use of Say as a text combined with American conditions to 
make the influence of Ricardo and Malthus slight, although for the most part the 
“American school” was a commercial and non-academic group prior to, the 
Civil War. George Tucker’s works on distribution (1887) and money (1889) 
anticipated the Austrians, but not being adapted to use as texts, were speedily 
forgotten. i 

Wore, A. B. Three-dimensional diagrame in illustration of consumers’ demand and 
of interest rates and savers’ surpluses. Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1925. Pp. 11. 
Finds it useful to show individual surpluses on è diagram with three axes, 
representing (1) price, (2) amount, (8) persons in order of the size of their 
maximum demand or minimum supply prices. 
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Youns, A. A. Consumers’ surplus in international trade. Quart. Jour. Econ., May, 
1925. Pp. 2. 


Yves-Guror. Saint-Simon et son école. Jour. des Econ., June 14, 1925. Pp.18. 
While his visions were often far from the possibility of realization, many of -his 
disciples were both practical and influential. 


Economic History (United States) 
(Abstracts by Amelia C. Ford) 


Avaes, L. P. The American automobile industry in 1985. Econ. World, March 21, 
1925. Pp. 2. Considers the phenomenal growth of this industry has resulted from 
the uniquely competitive nature of the product, and that its future depends on 
keeping it competitive by supplying two sets of qualities: economy and conven- 
ience, appearance and performance. 


Day, C. The early development of the American cotton manufacture, Quart. 
Jour. Econ, May, 1925. Pp. 19. An exhaustive criticism of the figures in the 
tables listing the establishment and incorporation of the first cotton factories, 
inferences from these tables, and an analysis of the importance of the period 
of the War of 1812, and the relation of the tariff to industries; several of the 
conclusions depart from the traditional views. 


Fay, C. R. North Carolina and the new industrial revolution. Econ. Jour., June, 
1925. Pp. 14 Lists the following factors as the cause for North Carolina’s 
industrial growth: (1) a less fertile soil in the Piedmont than further east; (2) 
cheap power; (8) raw materials at its doors; (4) the possession of important 
subsidiary industries; (5) a plentiful, cheap labor supply. 


Grany, S. N. The cattle industry of Benton County. Indiana Mag. Flist, March, 
1928. 


Haswein, A. M. The building of a oity-—Springfleld. Mo. Hist. Rev., April, 1925, 


Hicxs, J. D. The Farmers’ Alliance in North Carolina. N. C. Hist. Rev., April, 
1925. 


Honner, F. H. The railroad background of the Kansas-Nebraska aot. Miss. Valley 
Hist, Rev. June, 1925. Pp. 20. Thinks Douglas was controlled by railway 
considerations in the organization of Kansas and Nebraska, which plan. he formu- 
lated as early as 1845, but that he was barred by the circumstances of his position 
from making a frank statement of. his motive, 


Jounson, C. B. Harnessing the Minois waterways in pioneer days. Transactions 
of the IL State Hist. Society for 1924. 


Kvaimann, C. B. The influence of the Minneapolis flour mills upon the eco- 
nomic development of Minnesota and the Northwest. Minn. Hist., June, 1925. 
Pp. 14. Discusses flour milling in relation to the lumber industry, the development 
of transportation, the organization of the grain trade, the growth of related 
manufactures, agricultural development, and financial organization. 


Martin, M. E. Oalifornia emigrant roads through Texas. Southwestern Hist. 
Quart., April, 1926. 


Ovrsant, J. O. Old Fort Colville (cont.). Wash. Hist. Quart, April, 1925. 
Pp. 19. Contains detailed estimates of the value of the holdings of this Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s trading post at the time of its purchase by the United States 


after the treaty of 1868, and some items about prices in the Oregon country in 
1865, 


Roarets, A. S. High prices and the blockade in the Confederacy. So. Atlantic 
Quart., April, 1925. Pp. 10. Discusses the enormous double profits made out of 
cotton in Europe and supplies In the South by the blockade runners, the ex- 
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cessive profiteering by southern contractors and dealers, and the great benefits 
to the South from blockade running. 


Sursa, W. Du P. Physical and economic geography of Oregon. Commonwealth 
Rey. of Univ. of Oregon, Jan. 1925. Pp. 26. Devoted to a survey of the natural 
and artificial waterways of the state, and to an account of the climate. 


Diary of Dr. Thomas Flint: California to Maine and return, 1851-1855. Reprinted 
from Annual Publications of the Hist. Soc. of Southern Californie. Pp. 78. 
“The principal part of the diary, and that which constitutes its chief interest, is , 
the return to California with a flock of sheep.” (Am. Hist, Rev., July, 1925.) 


Industrialization in the southern states. Commerce Mo., May, 1925. Pp. 10. Dis-j 
cusses the development of diversified agriculture, hydro-electric power, andi 
manufacturing, by means of which “an entire social system has been made over; 
and an agricultural empiré which derived its support chiefly from a single crop 
has learned to compete with the modern world of industry on ita own ground.” 


Present position of the cotton manufacturing industry. Commerce Mo, April, 
1925. Pp. 9. Deals with the effect of a decreased supply of raw cotton under 
the following topics: pre-war conditions in the industry, plant expansion since 
1918, larger demand for raw cotton, reduction in cotton supply, and the situation 
in the East. “If the cotton-textile industry of the world is to be prosperous, , 
a dependable supply of cotton at a price in line with the general price level is ` 
essential. How it can be had is still a mystery.” 


Economic History (Foreign) 
Bunar, L. V. Neuere Bestrebungen zur Forderung dee Handwerks in Ungarn, 
Ungar. Jahrb., April, 1926. 


Cuaxner, H. A. E. Beonomic and financial progress of Germany. Commerce Mo., 
July, 1925. 


Haxrtos, E. Die Wirtsohaftspolitik in Mitteleuropa, Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Jan., 
1925. Pp. 17. 


Kuux w Prorox, B. Ancient trade routes from Carthage into the Sahara. Geog. 
Rev, April, 1925, 


Lavoriason, A. L. The inception of the British Board of Trade, Am, Hist, Rev., 
July, 1925. Pp. 27. 


Lucros, M. Le Bas-Rhin économique et ie Port de Strasbourg. Rey. d’Econ. 
Pol., Nov.-Dec. 1924. 


' Mayrannre, A. German Metal Workere’ Federation study of the German awto- 
mobile industry. Mo. Labor Rev., March, 1923, Pp. 17. 


Micuets, R. Le tendenze anti-curopeen nel commercio e nell’ industria del dopo- 
guerra, Scientia, 1-V-1925. Pp. 10. 


Monnet, N. Situation économique et financière de la Grande-Bretagne .en 1984. 
Jour. des Econ., March, 1925. Pp. 11. 


Monenann, W. G. Indian exports of cotton goods in the seventeenth century. 
Indian Jour. Econ. Jan., 1925. 


Parron, M. J. The coal resources of Canada. Bull of the Depts, of History 
end Political and Economic Science, Queen’s University, Feb., 1925. Pp. 19. 


Paro, G. Un ministro riformatore del secolo XVIII. Rif. Soc, March, April, 
1926. Pp. 6. The economic reforms of Du Tillot in eighteenth century Parma. 


Savary, H. R. La question des réparations ow la mésentente cordiale franco- 
britannique. Rev. des Sci. Pol, Jan-March, 1925. 
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Srraram, H. J. Zur Organisation der russischen Industrie. Archiv für Sozialwis. 
u. Sozialpolitik, April, 1925. Pp. 40. 


Suarez, G. The stoel industry of India. Economica, March, 1926. 
Straus, E, E. German finance and industry. Manag. and Admin., April) 1928. 


Tans, L. L. and Mure, M. S. The political aspect of international finance in 
Russia and China. Economica, March, 1925. 

Tonwauier, C. A. El balance internacional de pagos de la Républioa en el año 
econdmico 1924-19253. Rev. de Econ. Argentina, Feb., 1925. 


Usuen, A. P. Sources of modern business principles and practios. Harvard Bus. 
\ Rev., April, 1925. 


YVax Issonem, L, L'avenir de la Hongrie. Jour. des Econ, April 15, 1925. Pp. 8. 


{ $ 
Wrrnca, W. Introduction: Caractéres généraum de l'économie alsacienne ot lorraine 
avant et depuis la guerre. Rev. d'Econ. Pol, Nov.-Dec., 1924. 


Railways and Transportation 
(Abstracts by J. H. Parmelee) 


Barpwis, W. W. Story of the Burlington Railroad. Shipper & Carrier, May, 
1925. Pp. 6. 


Brown, R. N. Men, the chief factor in afficient transportation. Ry. Rev., June 27, 
1925. Pp. 2. Importance of coöperation between employees and management. 


Crower, W. Report no. 3 (America and British Empire) on the question of 
the eight-hour day. Bull. Int. Ry. Cong., May (Ist -pt.), 1925. Pp. 14. 


Cotton, A. S. Shippers’ regional advisory boards. Shipper & Carrier, May-July, 
1925. Pp. 4, 4,6, Organization and accomplishments. 


Downy, S. O. International Railway Congress. Ry. Age, July 11, 1925. Pp. 8. 
Proceedings of the tenth session at London summarized. 


Esco, E. The transformation of the German railway system since the World War. 
Harvard Bus. Rev, April, 1925. Pp. 9. Changes in legal status towards govern- 
ment and in economic organization. - 


Foss, C. W. Railway traffic in transition stage. Annalist, June 22, 1925. Pp. 2. 
Effect of motor-vehicle competition, and value of car-loadings statistics as traffic 
indices. 

Foss, C. W. and Moree, A. The proposed Loree railroad merger analyzed. 
Annalist, June 15, 1925. Pp. 4. 

Goon, E. T. Fairplay for railways. Finan. Rev. Rev., April-June, 1925. Pp. T. Ac- 
complishments of British railways reviewed, and public attitude toward them 
considered. : 

Hewry, R. S. “Be it enacted.” Nation’s Bus., July, 1925. Pp. 2. Review of the 
several thousand laws affecting railroads. 


Hunerrrosy, E. Five years after. Sat. Eve. Post, June 15, 1925. Pp. 6. What 
the railroads have done since the Transportation act was passed. 


Janvine, W. M. The place of the motor vehicle in our transportation system. Econ. 
World, June 6, 1925. Pp. 8. Codrdination with railroad transportation. 


Jewe, B. M. Recent extension of collectwe bargaining. Am. Fed., July, 1925. 
Pp 8. Describes development of B. & O. plan, and its extension to other railroads. 


Lacuen, W. S. Noteworthy passenger terminal complsied at Chicago. Ry. Age, 
July 4, 1925. Pp. 22. Description of facilities, and brief historical sketch of 
‘Chicago union stations and the traffic they handle. 
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Longs, J. T. Report no. 2 (America) on the question of statistios. Ball, Aft. Ry. 
Cong. May (Ist pt.) 1925. Pp. 15. Report presented to Tenth International 
` Railway Congress. 


Nouvion, G. pz. Les grandes compagniss de chemins de fer en rey. Jour. des 
Econ., May 15, 1925. Pp. 88. Financial and operating results in detail. 


Power, T. C. Oarrying it to market. Country Gentleman, July 18, 1925. Pp. 2. 
Accomplishments of railroads in transportation of farm products to markets. 


Saxorsxr, A. M. Railroad valuation—where ts it? Mag. of Wall St., May 9, 1925. 
Pp. 2. Slow progress in valuation work and what ;hinges on outcome. 


Spranz, C.F. The balance of power in railroad consolidation. Am. Bankers Assoc. 
` Jour, March, 1925. Pp. 8. The proposed four-system consolidation reviewed. 


Sronry, W. B. A history of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ratlway system. 
Shipper & Carrier, June, 1925. Pp. 8. 


Trusrpowrr, H. R. The incidence of freight charges on agriouliural products. - 


Jour. Pol. Econ., June, 1925. Pp. 18. 


Wesrensroox, C. H. Public utility compared with railway operation. Ry. Age, 
July 11, 1925. P. 1. Includes graphic comparison of division of income of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company and the Railroads of the United States. 


Wicxetzzn, H. W. Proposed Abitibi Southern Railway opens new territory. Ry. 
Rev, June 6, 1925. Pp. 4. A railroad of penetration into white pine forests 
and clay belts. 


International Railway Congress in London. Ry. Gas., June 26, July 8, 1925. Pp. 


14; 80. The congress opened on June 22. Gives opening addresses, reports 
presented, and summaries of discussion from the floor. 


Some essential aids to more prudent management. Ry. Rev., June 18, July 4, 1925. 


Pp. 2; 2. Organization, managerial ability and experience, coJperation. By the 
Roberts, Pettijohn, Wood Corporation. . 


Special British ratlway centenary number. Ry. Gaz., June 22, 1020: Pp. 274, 
Historical notes on British railways, with iNustrations. 


Commerce 
(Abstracts by H. R. Tosdal) 


Corr, P. M. Italy’s foreign trade in 1924. Econ. World, May 16, 1925. Reprinted 
from Commerce Reports, May 11. The outstanding feature of Italian trade during 
1924 was the improvement in the trade balance. Of eight main categories of 
imports, only foodstuffs failed to show an increase. 


Cousix, J. Le commerce ewterieur de la France pendant année 1982 L’Econ. 
Frang., March 14, 1925. A comparison of the imports and exports of 1924 with 
those of 1928, illustrated by tables and figures. 


Fern, W. Das deutsche Dumping tn amerikanischer Beleuchtung: Jahrb. f. Nation- 
alök. u. Statistik, Jan.-Feb., 1925. A review of Jacob Viners Dumping, a 
Problem in International Trade. 


Gariwo-Canmra, A. I premi aW'ssportazions nascenti dal deprezzamento della 
moneta. Rif. Soc, March-April, 1925. Pp. 29. 


Haras, B. Die Schicksalsstunde der deutschen Handelspolitik. Weltwirtsch. 
Archiv, Jan., 1928. Discussion of present problems in the protection of agri- 
culture and industry in Germany. . 


Kerar, J. J. International trade in 1984. Econ. World, June 18, 1925. Reprinted 
from Commerce Reports, June 1, 1928. A comparison of the imports and ex- 
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ports of 46 countries for the calendar years 1918, 1923, and 1924, and the percen- 
tage changes in the foreign trade of the principal countries from 1918 to 1924. 


Mnre, E. M. Tronds in British commerce and industry. Commerce Mo., June, 
1925. In view of the discouraging trade outlook of Great Britain, largely due 
to world-wide competition, which is more severe than in 1914, the author of this 
article feels that it is the British problem to develop her export trade in special- 
ized products, for which there is an increasing demand, with emphasis on quality 
and a careful direction of Hnes. 


Nicorsz1, A. Le commerce oxtéricur de la Russis pendant Vannée 1988-1924. Jour. 
des Econ, March 15, 1925. A comparison of the export trade of Russia in 1928- 
1924 with that in 1922-28 and 1918, and the prospects for the future. 


Payer, E. Le cacutchouc: son marché et ses prix. L’Econ. Franç, May 80, 1925. 
Author shows with the help of tables the very favorable situation in the rubber 
trade at the end of the second year of existence of the Stevenson plan, whose 
object is to limit overproduction and establish a reasonable selling price for this 
product. 


. L'industrie de la sois en 1984. Eicon. Franç., May 9, 1925. A brief 
résumé of the reports of Le Syndicat des Fabricants de Soleries de Lyon and 
L'Union des Marchands de Soie de Lyon, as presented at their annual meeting. 


mm De pétrole: sa production mondiale at sa consommation en France. 
L’Econ. Franç., May 2, 1925. Shows, by means of tables, the production of oll in 
all the countries of the world, and points out how essential it is that France 
secure a supply with the least risk possible, and also how important it is to try 
to find a substitute. 


Porson, E. Le monopole d'importation de blé. Rev. des Etudes Coop., Jan.- 
March, 1925. Sets forth the causes of the crisis in regard to wheat, offers pro- 
posed remedies and discusses the advantages and disadvantages of a monopoly on 
the importation of wheat. 


Scumuen, S. Die tiberschdtzte Handelspolitik der offenen Tür. Archiv f. Sozialwis. 
u. Sosialpolitik, April, 1925. A careful discussion of trade policy of the “open 
door.” Concludes that before the war it was much overestimated as a policy from 
the viewpoint of German commerce. 


Vurvres, Las relaciones comerciales entre la Argentina y Gran Bretana on los 
ultimos cion años. Rev. de Econ. Argentina, March, 1925. Brief survey of the 
commercial relations between the Argentine and Great Britain during the last 
hundred years. 


Public Utilities 
(Abstracts by Charles S. Morgan) 
Baxxson, E. E. Valuation of water works for municipal purchase. Jour. Am. 


Water Works Assoc, May, 1923. Pp. 18. Problems involved in the valuation of 
properties taken over under compulsion. 


Baver, J. Chief elements of controversy in publio utility rate making. Nat. 
Munic. Rev., April, May, 1925. Pp. 5; 4. I, Depreciation as cost of service. 
The depreciation method “furnishes the only sound basis for computing cost for 
the purpose of rate making”; the “renewal method” does not count costs as they 
are Incurred. Il, Depreciation as a deduction in valuation, Answers to objec- 
tions to the deduction of depreciation reserve in valuation. 


Brever, J. A. A major operation on the interurbans. Elec. Ry. Jour., June 18, 
1928, Aera, July, 1925. Pp. 1, 4. Interurbans have largely lost their short-haul 
business. A consolidation or at least a pooling of the facilities of all interurbans 
of the Middle West is therefore proposed with a view to the rendering of cheap 
and satisfactory long-haul passenger and freight service. 
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Cramsreiain, J. P, Regulation of oit and gas. Am. Bar Assoc. Jour, April, 1925. 
Pp. 8. Competitive wastes in the production of oil and gas are requiring a con- 
siderable limitation on the common-law principle of absolute ownership in land 
and its attributes. 


Corrox, J. W. States powerless to regulate motor traffic. Aera, April, 1925. Pp. 
9. Recent court decisions placing interstate motor carriers outside the control 
of the states endanger rail carriers unless immediate action is taken to establish 
federal regulation. 


Cowan, D. A review of the development of the electrio light and power industry 
1980-1980. Elec. World, June 27, 1925. Pp. 10. Essay which won the $5,000 
Bonbright prise. 


Dav, P. T. The distribution ooste of power. Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. Bull, June, 
1925. Pp. 8. Economic factors in electricity supply. Distribution, rather than 
generation or transmission, the major expense in furnishing power to the con- 
sumer. 


Dorav, H. B. Operating ‘ewpertence of publio utilities in Wisconsin, 1909-1988. 
Jour. Land and Public Utility Econ, April, 1925. Pp. 2. Peak in operating 
ratio reached in 1920; rise over 1909 greatest in case of gas and electric railways 
(88.6 and 82.1 per cent) and only 16.2 and 15.8 per cent in case of telephone and 
electric utilities. Explanations run in terms of costs, facility with which rate in- 
creases were obtained, and efficiency of management. 


Exy, S. B., and Rrrraax, W. F. Prosperity and power. Scientific Mo., June, 1928, 
Pp. 9. The limiting factor in our future prosperity may well prove to be power, 
for whose improvident use we are likely to pay dearly in the more distant future. 


Guazser, M. G. A focal point of conflict in judicial opinion on the valuation of 
public utilities. Jour. Land and Public Utility Econ., April, 1925. Pp. T. 
Justice Brandeis in Southwestern Bell case and Justice Rosenberry in a Wis- 
consin case have squarely raised the issue as to whether public utility property 
is to be given the usual attributes of private property or Is to be regarded rather 
as an amount of capital embarked upon a public enterprise. The one view leads 
at this time to emphasis on cost of reproduction, the other on prudent investment. 


~~, The meaning of public utility—a sociological interpretation. Jour. 
Land and Public Utility Econ, April, 1925. Pp. 12. The term public utility, 
“a fixed concept with a changing content,” takes on added significance when 
traced back to its origin in “the all-pervading spirit of authoritative control of 
industry and life” characteristic of the medieval economy. 


Hare, L. The treatment of depreciation by public wtilities. Gas Age-Record, 
April 4, 1925. Pp. 2. A seemingly impracticable attempt to simplify the depre- 
ciation problem. 

Hoover, H. State versus federal faulition: Elec. World, June 20, 1925. Pp. 4. 
Despite the increasing size of power districts, federal regulation of the power 
industry is inadvisable. 


Insvit, S. How has it been done? Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. Bull, May, 1925. Pp. 
7% An explanation of the remarkable development of the central station industry 
in terms of the American opportunity, Edison, and a lberal “scrapping” policy, 
and a description of the holding company, which is likened to the old “investment 
trust” of England. 


Jacxsom, W. The business of selling rides. Elec. Ry. Jour., June 20, 1925. Pp 2. 
Methods used abroad and beginning to be used here to adjust the rate of fare to 
frequency and time of use of transportation service. The flat fare is’ highly 
objectionable. 

Joxe, H. L. Publio policy toward radio broadcasting. Jour. Land and Public 
Utility Econ., April, 1925. Pp. 16. Radio broadcasting presents many problems 
which closely resemble those faced in the development of public utility regulation. 
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Kine, A. G. The trend of gas rate structure in the United States. Am. Gas Assoc. 
Mo., June, 1925. Pp. 8. A condensed summary by states of the types of gas 
tates now in use. Tendency to adopt more scientific rate structures. 


Kwicrr, A. S. Economic aspects of power factor correction. Elec. World, March 
28, 1925. Pp. 2. Some cautions as to how far it pays to go in electric rates in 
correcting for low power factor. 


McKee, K. L. Much new legislation. Aera, June, 1925. Pp. 14. A synopsis of 
recent legislation affecting electric railways and brief summary of jurisdiction of 
commissions of various states over motor carriers, 


Mercarr, L. The financial status of water works in tho United States. Jour. Am. 
Water Works Assoc., April, 1925. Pp. 29. A review of revenues and expenses, 
1915-1928. Though the period of acute distress due to the war is over, higher 
rates supporting higher valuations are needed if the companies are to attain their 
rightful earning status. 


Morpny, E. J. Cost and earnings of bus service by electric railways. Aera, April, 
1925. Pp. 6. An Interesting analysis of why only 11 of the 45 companies here 
reported on earned their operating expenses in 1924. 


. Electric railway results in 1984 Aera, May, 1925. Pp. 16. Important 
statistics of the industry, based on returns of 870 companies. Operating revenue 
0.98 per cent and net operating revenue of 2.07 per cent below 1928; slight decline 
in revenue passengers carried but an increase in revenue car miles. Large com- 
panies make better showing than small ones. 


Penrose, C. Power in Pennsylvania. Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. Bull, April, 1925. 
Pp. 6 A condemnation on economic and engineering grounds of the recent 
Pennsylvania Giant Power report. 


—~. Further studies of Giant Power. Nat. Elec. Light Assoc, Bull, June, 
1925. Pp. 5. To supply the great Philadelphia district it is cheaper to transport 
coal to tidewater than to transmit electricity from station at mine mouth. 


Perry, A. M. Status of rural electrification. Elec. World, June 6, 1925. Pp. 6. 
Interesting summary of what is being done to bring electricity to the farm. 


Ransom, W. L. Utility management under state regulation. Elec. Ry. Jour, July 
4, 1925. Pp. 2. Utilities should at all times pull together so that in litigation 
undesirable precedents may not be evoked. 


Rircmm, J. A. Tawation trend imperils expansion of the industry. Bus Trans- 
portation, April, 1925. Pp. 8. Recent increase in bus taxation and methods of 
taxation used in some states threaten to check growth of bus transportation. 


Sronrs, L. S. Mr. Storrs ewplains vital probleme before the industry. Elec. Ry. 
Jour. July 4, 1925. Pp. 2. Managing director, American Electric Railway 
Association, advises modernization of equipment, codrdination of electric car and 
bus service, avoidance of politics, and frank statement of needs to publie as the 
way out for the electric railway industry. 


Tuomreox, C.D. Consus report refutes wild stories of municipal ownership failures. 
Public Ownership, April, 1925. Pp. 5. Number of municipally owned plants 
increased from 2,818 in 1917 to 2,581 in 1922. Statistics of increases and de- 
creaseg by states. 


Vanprrsiouz, H. B, and Crox, W L. -Fluctuating statistical standarde of public 
utility operations. Jour. Land and Public Utility Econ, April, 1925. Pp. 14. 
An explanation of the statistical technique useful to a utility company in estab- 
lishing standards which will aid in forecasting operating requirements in the 
immediate future. 

Waaver, E. R. The heating value of gas. Gas Age-Record, June 18, 1925. Pp. 3. 
An important exposition of the Bureau of Standards’ position that “the useful- 
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ness to the consumer of a given volume of gas is accurately proportional to its 
heating value.” Effect on rates. 


Wesa, J. W. The science and art of community transportation. Aera, July, 1928. 
Pp. 9. Some interesting charts showing the peak load and unprofitable ‘route 
problems of the street railway. 


Weston, C. V. Urban transportation, rapid transport and surface lines. Jour. 
West. Soc. Engrs., April, 1925. Pp. 6. History of Chicago’s transportation 
facilities and discussion of problems now presented. 


Warner R. F. Rates for small telephone plants. Telephony, April 25, 1925. Pp. 4. 
The problem of securing adequate rates for the small telephone exchange. 


Accounting 
(Abstracts by Arthur W. Hanson) 


Buout, R. E. Cultural valus of accountancy studies. Jour. Accountancy, May, 
1925. Pp. 8 f 


Canemarn, C. The value of a deferred annuity with special reference to the valu- 
ation of mineral property. Jour. Inst. Actuaries, March, 1925. Pp. 19. 


Cusnx, E. L. Courses in accountancy—Oregon Institute of Technology. Jour. 
Accountancy, Apri, 1925. Pp. 2. 


Davenrens, C. G. Oost finding system for garments. Manag. and Admin, May, 
1925. Pp. 4 A simple, easily installed system which has few original records 
and is adapted'to a small plant. Provides for checking actual against normal 
costs and permits a fairly accurate predetermination of costs. 


Fannam, D. Verification of cash in bank examinations. Pace Student, June, 19265. 
Pp. 2. 


Furwry, H. A. Answers to American Institute of Accountants, examination in 
auditing, November 18, 1984. Jour, Accountancy, April, 1925. Pp. 18. 


Frre-Genatp, R. An examination of the federal income taw laws in particular 
reference to record keeping. Pace Student, May, 1925. Pp. 5. What records 
must be kept and how to keep them to meet the law. 


Freeman, H. C. Some thoughts on modern tendencies. Jour. Accountancy, May, 
1925. Pp. 6. Those accountants “best serve the interests of the profession, and 
ultimately of themselves, who adhere to the practice of accounting and auditing 
in the accepted definition of the terms” The article comments on some aspects 
of Professor McKinsey’s article in the April issue. 


Govpazy, J. P. Acoountancy and the taw problem, Jour. Accountancy, April, 1925. 
Pp. 8. “No private business in these days of keen competition could possibly 
succeed with as imperfect and inadequate records as those kept by most of our 
municipalities.” Shows some weaknesses of present methods and gives some 
suggestions for improvement, 


Hazeison, G. C. Analyzing loss in manufacturing profit. Manag. and Admin, 
March, 1925. Pp. 4. Losses through refinement of accounting method. Ana- 
lysing cost variations by causes. 


Hroman, E. A. University courses in acoountancy—University of Minnesota. 
Jour. Accountancy, May, 1925. Pp. ð, 


McDoweut, C. W. Examinations of bituminous coal companies. Jour. Accountancy, 
April, 1925. Pp, 5. Special points to be considered in the audit of such companies. 


MooK, J. O. Modern tendencies in accounting practice. Jour. Accountancy, 
April, 1925. Pp. 10. “Two distinct tendencies in accounting practice: first, the 
development of private accounting ‘practice to the point where there is a controller 
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who has jurisdiction over a wide range of activities in addition to those of a 
strictly accounting nature; second, the development of the work of the public 
accountant so that he assumes responsibility for advising his client concerning 
those activities over which the controller may rightly exercise jurisdiction.” The 
trend of the future will be toward the establishment of the local accounting firm 
rather than the establishment of additional large accounting organisations.’ Re- 
marks on retainers, payment for service rendered, education, and ethics. 


Maxonzy, J. V. Accounting and oost system for a cigar manufacturer. Pace Stu- 
dent, April, 1925. Pp. 8. f ' 


MaxwerL, J. W. How the security statistician does his work. Mag. of Wall St, 
May 9, 1925. Pp. 2.- Discussion of working capital, current ratio, relation 
between property valuation and gross earnings, and goodwill. 


Mvrray, R. W. Property records. Pace Student, June, 1925. Pp. 4. 


Perton, G. M. Cost aocounting inoreases profits. Manag. and Admin, March, 
1925. Pp. 4. “Accountants and general executives should coðperate in attempting 
to secure the best possible final results for the company as a whole.” 


Poraxov, W. N. Avoiding incorrect power cost distribution. Manag. and Admin., 
May, 1925. Pp. 4. “Reliable metering is now recognized as an essential means 
of executive control over both prices and costs.” Pictures, charts, and discussion 
from engineer’s point of vlew, 


Rover, D. C. Personality in service. Pace Student, June, 1925. Pp. 8. 


Sonuarren, C. F. Accounting for œ tawi-cab transfer and storage business. Jour. 
Accountancy, May, 1925. Pp. 18. Practicable system of accounts for a concern 
which carries on a combination of the transfer, taxi-cab, and storage businesses. 


Scorr, F. J. Chart for cost analysis and handling deposit accounts. Trust Com- 
panies, March, 1925. Pp. 8. “How to determine and eliminate unprofitable 
balances,” ` i 


Stevenson, S. B. Financial statement analysis. Manag. and Admin., March, 1925. 
Pp. 6. Comparison of methods advocated by Gilman, Wall, and Bliss. 


Tarr, R. C. Does your shipping department understand the bill of lading? 
Factory, May, 1926. Pp. 8. Points out some causes of difficulty and delay. 


Worn, L. J. Use and occupancy inswrance; its relation to the accounting pro- 
fession. Jour. Accountancy, April, 1925. Pp. 12. What such insurance covers, 
what records should be kept, and why the accountant should be familiar with this 
type of insurance. 


Business Management 
Arex, R. H. Practical results of budgeting. Manag. and Admin, June, 1928. 


Cuapsian, T. S. Indiana securities law interpreted. I. B. A. of A. Bull, April 18, 
1925. Pp. 17. 


Cuarx, W. A control chart for the ohisf executtoe. Bull. Taylor Soc, April, 1925. 
Pp. 6. 


Fransu, B. A. Profit-sharing possibilities in marketing. Manag. and Admin, 
March, 1925. 


LEFFINGWELL, W, H. The present state of the art of office management. Bull. 
Taylor Soc., April, 1925. Pp. 9. 


Mazor, P. M. The logic of department store organization. Harvard Bus.’ Rev. 
April, 1928. 


Micrær, E. Scientific management tn Germany. Bull. Taylor Soc, April, 1928. 
Pp. 8. 
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Rosıxson, W. Funetionalizing a business organization. Harvard Bus. Rev., April, 
1925. 5 


RowxwruaL, R. Handling a comple» material inventory. Manag. and Admin. 
March, 1925. 


Srarmaw, K. W. Hood rubber sales budgets. Manag. and Admin. May, 1925. 
Pp. 4. 

Tuomrson, S. E. and Farenanp, W. E. Savings in rubber industry management. 
Manag. and Admin., May, 1925. 


Simplification: has it fulfilled tis promise? Factory, Tue 1925. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 
(Abstracts by Selig Perlman) 


Barxerr, G. E. Ohapters on machinery and labor. Quart. Jour. Econ., May, 1925. 
Pp. 20. A model treatment of the effect of new technology on unionism, 


Braven, T. The minimum wage. Intern. Lab. Rev., May, 1925. Pp. 15, 
Doveras, P. H. Some precedents for the family wage system. Intern. Lab. Rev., 
March, 1925. Pp. 25. 


Eror, C. W. Prophecies of industrial peace. Lab. Gazette (Canada), April, 1925. 
Pp. 11. A reprint of Dr. Eliot’s review of the existing systems of industrial 
government: shop committee systems, trade agreements, the “Baltimore and Ohio 


plan,” etc. 


Goomarcr,, C. Symptoms or agencies? Jour. Pol. Econ. June, 1925. Pp. 5. An. 


appreciation of Carleton Parker’s approach to unionism, 


Gorrsouarx, M. The problem of workers’ control in Bolgium. Intern. Lab. Rev., 
March, 1925. Pp. 25. 


Garen, W. Tho problems which modern trade unionism confronts. Am. Fed, 
April, 1925. Pp. 8. An important speech by President Green having the signifi- 
cance of a program-speech, 


Houserxs, W.L. What has the Supreme Court done to Kansas industrial aot? Am. 
Bar Assoc. Jour., June, 1925. Pp. 5. Says that the sections of the law pro- 
hibiting picketing are still in force. 


Kersey, V. Organizations of Ohiness workingmen. Quart. Jour. April, 1925. Pp. 
16. 


Le Rossienon, J. R. Labor governments and the social revolution. Am. Econ. Rev, 
` June, 1925. Pp. 8.. 4 
Lorr, M. R. Wage scales with a reason. Manag. and Admin., May, 1925. Pp. 6. 


A. scientific’ plan, based on the “jury” or consensus system of determining the 
relative worth of shop occupation. 


Man, A. C. Women trade unionists in the United States. eae Lab. Rev, 
March, 1925. Pp. 15. 


Manns, M. M. The industrial round table for conoiliation in labor ira Mo. 
Lab. Rev., June, 1925. Pp. 10. 

Orsini Rarro, M. Ii conflitto fra le trade unione britanniche e lo stato. Riv. di Pol. 
Econ., April, 1925. Pp. 26. 


Picanp, R. The German and French national economic councils. Intern, Lab. Rev., 
June, 1925. Pp. 27. A very useful comparison. Shows how what was originally 
intended as a parliament of industry in practice became an expert bureau. - 
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Ryan, J. A. The encyclical on labor. Catholic Charities Rev., June, 1925, Pp. 4. 
An excellent summary and discussion which shows that the part properly to be 
emphasized is not that which criticizes socialism but that which urges high stand- 
‘ards upon employees. 


—. Present position of the Child Labor amendment. Catholic Charities 
Rev., March, 1925. Pp. 4. 


—————. To the opponents of the Child Labor amendment. Catholic Charities 
Rey., April, 1925. Pp. 8. 


Sancent, N. Why employers are opposed to the twentieth amendment. Am. Indus- 
tries, Feb., 1925. Pp. 8. A good and well-balanced statement with a statistical 
basis. 


Stewant, E. Coal situation in Illinois.’ Mo. Lab. Rev, May, 1925. Pp. T. 


—————. Trend of employment of men and women in speotfied industries. Mo. 
Lab. Rev., April, 1925. Pp. 12. 


Verasnt, J. A. Trade organization and labour legislation. Intern. Lab. Rev., 
June, 1925. Pp. 20. Shows from the experience of Dutch Catholic industrial 
organizations how industry can be self-governing on the basis of joint labor-capital 
control even in that sphere which is generally assigned to labor legislation. 


Warxer, C. R. Peace or war in stesl? A suggestion to Judge Gary. Independent, 
May 9, 1925. Pp. 4. Urges a plan of industrial representation. 


Employees’ representation in coal mines and among steel workers. Mo. Lab. Rev. 
April, 1925. Pp. 6. A summary of the reports of the investigations by the Russell 
Sage Foundation. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation aot, 1907, amending bill introduced in Parliament. 
Lab. Gas. (Canada), March; 1925. P. 1. .Contains text of amendments to the 
acts of 1907 rendered necessary in view of the decision by the British Privy Council 
declaring the act ultra vires. 


The International Labour Organization and social insurance. Intern. Lab. Rev. 
June, 1925. Pp. 20. 


What British labor saw in Soviet Russia, Am. Fed., March, 1925. Pp. 5, 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


(Abstracts by William O. Weyforth) 


Accre, E E. The proposal to “demobilize” the federal reserve system. Am. 
Bankers Assoc. Jour., June, 1925. Pp. 4. A criticism of the McFadden bill, 
which provides for the repeal of the “War Amendments of June, 1917, to the 
Federal Reserve Act.” 


Avn, G. P. The transfer problem—bugaboo of our foreign trade and tnvestment 
operations. Annalist, June 8, 1925. Pp. 2. Disagrees with those who believe 
problem of paying foreign debts is insoluble, and with those who believe that 
payment would have disastrous industrial effects in this country. 


Bacau, R. La eliminazione delle anormalità monetarie. Rif. Soc, March-April, 
1925. Pp. 40. A survey of pre-war monetary reforms and of recent reforms in 
various countries, together with a study of the Italian monetary system (sub- 
stantially as prepared by the author for the volume Huropean Currency and 
Finance (Washington, 1925) at the request of the Senate Commission on Gold and 
Silver Inquiry), led the author strongly to espouse the return to the gold standard 
in Italy. 


Burazss, W. R. Changes in bank reserves since the Federal Reserve apt. Am. 
Bankers Assoc. Jour., May, 1925. Pp. 8. Describes changes brought about by 
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federal reserve system and , calls attention to the effect of the new reserve 
i zegalremens upon the growth of time deposits in national banks. 


—__———. How the mechanism of the federal reserve prevented a gold inflation. 
‘Arma. Bankers Assoc. Jour., June, 1925. Pp. 8. Increases in ao after 1920 were 
offset by decreases in reserve bank earning assets. 


L, What the federal reservo system has done to our currency. Am. 

Bankers Assoc. Jour, April, 1925. Pp: 8. Illustrates statistically the long- 
. time and seasonal elasticity of federal reserve notes during first ten years of 
`. federal reserve system. 


. Crum, W. L. and Vaxnrnervz, H. The relations of a commercial bank to the 

$ business. cycle. Harvard Bus. Rev., April, 1925. Pp. 15. Analyzes statistically 

the ratio of loans to deposits in the course of the business cycle. Compares 

ie position of an individual bank to the banks as a whole, affording a basis of 
determining wisdom of individual bank’s policy. 


: a F B. S. L’évolution du régime bancaire on Belgiga (evite). “Rev. de 
“P'Inst, de Sociol, Nov., 1924; Jan. 1925. Pp. 85; 26. - 


- Fim, Te Common stocks safe and more profitable. Am. Rev. Rev., July, 1925. 
Pp. 5 Professor Fisher argues that -well-selected and diversified common stocks 
_ are a better investment than bonds. Mr. Tomlinson contends that a combination 
: ot the two is desirable. 


atl. Our unstable dollar and the so-called business cycle. Jour. Am. Stat. 
: Ben June, 1925. Pp. 24. A high correlation is found between fluctuations of 
© the dollar and the volume of business in 1915-28. Professor Fisher sees no reason 
~` | to believe in the “business cycle” since fluctuations in the volume of business can 
be ascribed to fluctuations in the dollar and special war influences, none of which 
“. are known to be cyclical or rhythmic in their movements. 


' Guasewarr, von. La estabilizactén del valor de le moneda. Rev. de Econ. Argen- 
tina, March, 1925. — 
cae -Gotorxwrarr, A. Banking reform in Russia. Jour. Pol. Econ, April, 1926, . Pp. 
Bane 10. Traces the history of Russia’s new State bank, established in October, 1921. 
Reform in Russian currency appears to have been fairly successful from technical 
“monetary point of view, but the future of the currency as part of the ee 
economic and political prospects of the country is far from promising. 


_ Gomin, P. .The value of bank shares az investments. Annalist, March 28, 80, 
: 1925. In the first article the earning power and price-making factors in various 
groups of New York banks are considered. In the second article the profit-making 
machinery of banks is analyzed. 


‘+: Hennes, M. S. Querseas commercial. credits (III and IV). Jour. Inst. Bankers, 
March, 1925. Pp. 20. Completes group of four lectures. - 


Hormzs, R. E. Some notes on “received for shipment” bills of lading. Jour. Inst. 
Bankers, May, 1925. Pp. 18. Deals with risks experienced by bankers in 
negotiation of bills of exchange accompanied by what are now generally known as 
“received for shipment” bills of lading. 


Ives, M. The growing use of bankers’ acceptances. Am. Bankers Assoc. Jours 

‘March, 1925. Pp. 2. Importance'of bankers’ acceptances among federal reserve 

banks, earning assets. Points out that small attention is paid to changes in buy- 
ing rates. 


Jascarzevicu, J. B. The new doctrine of the depen economist, Rev. de Bancos 
Gambios y Moneda, March, 1925. Pp. 14. A permanent international exchange 
policy can be evolved from a combination of the Argentine emergency policy of 
gold deposits abroad at the Legations’ order, with the gold exchange standard 
principle introduced in Chilean and Peruvian monetary laws. 


p} 
-T 
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Kavur, B. N. Some indices of prices of securities and their relation to the money 
market, Indian Jour. Econ., Jan., 1925. Pp. 30. Monthly prices of industrial 
securities from 1910 to 1928 are analyzed in an attempt to study fluctuations in 
economic prosperity in India. 


Keynes, J. M. The problem of the gold standard. Bankers’ Mag. (London), 
April, 1925. Pp. 6. Opposes return to gold standard but sets forth certain 
conditions to be observed if that standard is restored. 


The report of the Committee on Currency. Econ. Jour. June, 1925. 
Pp. 6. A severe criticism of the report of the Committee on the Currency and 
Bank of England Note Issues which recommended the return to the gold standard. 


“KNICKERBOCKER.” Some vagaries of German banking. Bankers’ Mag. (London), 
April & May, 1925. Pp. 29. A statement of German pre-war banking conditions 
and a summary of war and post-war developments. 


Les, A. Sur la Retohsbank et la réforme monétaire en Allemagne. L'Econ. 
Franç, May 16, 1925. Pp. 2. Describes steps of monetary reform in Germany 
since 1928. 


Lone, R. C. If you own German securities. Am. Bankers Assoc, Jour., May, 1925. 
Pp. 8. Describes two bills introduced into Reichstag on March 27 to “definitively” 
end uncertainty as to value of paper mark debts in Germany. Mortgages, cor- 
poration bonds, and federal, state, and municipal bonds are discussed, 


McKenna, R. Restoration of the gold standard. Bankérs’ Mag. (London), April, 
1925. Pp. 7. The supply of gold at present is more than sufficient to meet the 
world’s demands, and consequently with the return to the gold standard England 
will pass into a time of slowly rising prices, more active trade and increased 
employment. 


Merrow, A. W. What future for the federal reserve? Nation’s Bus., May, 1928. 


Pp. 3. The most serious menace to which the system has been subjected in the | 


past, and probably will be in the future, is political attack. 


Mriywansxr, F. The Bank of Poland and the stabilization of the Polish currency. 
Econ. World, April 11, 1925. Pp. 2.' Reprinted from Poland, April, 1925. Since 
the establishment of the new Bank of Poland in April, 1924, foreign exchange has 
been stabilized. Present Folish system is a gold exchange standard. 


Mountnacy, W. Tariff devices for depreciating currencies. Jour. Pol. Econ, 
June, 1925. Pp. 25. Describes tariff devices of various countries to offset reduc- 
tion in the costs of imported goods due to depreciated currencies in foreign 
countries. Writer bélieves that attempts to accomplish this accurately are fore- 
doomed to failure. 


Paver, E. L'or en 1924. L’Econ. Franç, Feb. 28, 1925. Pp. 2. Gives statistics 


of world production of gold and movements between most important countries. 


Pouryaa, G. E. Has the gold influw stopped? Am. Bankers Assoc. Jour, March, 
1925. Pp. 8. If high tariff in the United States prevents payment of foreign 
obligations to us in goods, then more gold will come in until conditions are 
created which permit payment by goods. 


Sayous, A. E. De la réglementation des banques en France à Voccasion de la 
proposition de loi Chastanet. Rev. Econ, Internat., May, 1925. Pp. 85. Considers 
the problem of bank regulation in France in view of the proposal for regulation 
contained in the Chastanet bill of 1928. 


Suaw, A. E, La escasez de numeraria y la crisis de nuestro sistema monetario 
y bancario. Rev. de Econ. Argentina, April, 1926. 


Suvaa, H Forward exchange in Indian banks. Indian Jour. Econ., Jan., 1928, 
Pp. 5. Explains factors involved in quotation of forward rates of exchange 
between London and Calcutta. 


gee 
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Tarsis, J. The American discount market. Bankers Mag., April, 1925. Pp.. Be, 


Tells what the American discount market is, how it operates, how it is developitig; i 


and how it acts as a stabilizer and equalizer of discount rates. 
Trvves, D., J. The fatr-dollar bill amplified. Quart. Jour., Univ. of North Dakota, 


‘e Jan, 1925. Pp. 19, Further explanations of the Burtness bill, H. R. 488, which 
. bas for its purpose the stabilization of the purchasing power of money by varying 


„the weight of the gold dollar according to an index number of prices. 
Wita wears: F. La función del crédito. Rev. Nacional de Econ., ano X, nim. 60. 


Weserin, R. B. The balance required of borrowers. Jour. Pol. Econ., June, 
1925. Pp. 21, Considers: the requirement of banks that borrowers maintain on 
deposit a certain proportion of their loans or line of credit. The origin and the 
alleged grounds of justification of the practice are examined. 


La circulation monétaire on 1924. L’Econ. Franç, Feb. 28, 1925. Pp. 2. Gives 
statistics for coinage of money for French Empire in 1924. 


Earnings and expenses of member banks. Federal Reserve Bull, June, 1925. Pp. 6. 
Earnings and expenses of'member banks for 1928 and 1924 are shown for all banks 
and by federal reserve districts. 


Gold exports from the United States and the restoration of the gold standard in 

foreign countries. Econ. World, April 25, 1926. Pp. 2. Reprinted from Federal 
Reserve Bull, April, 1925. Pp. 2. With the exception of exports to India, the 
‘movement of gold from the United States since December has been related to - 
monetary conditions abroad, and the gold has been added to the reserves of 
countries that are gradually reéstablishing a gold basis for their currencies. 


Lee operations de la eee de Franoe pendant VPannée 1984. LER Franç., 
Feb. 7 & 14, 1925. Pp. 5 


Progress of banking in Great Britain and Ireland during 1924. Bankers’ Mag. 
(London), June, 1925. Pp. 12. Contains balance sheets of banks in Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1924, with summary of principal items of all banks from 
1905 to 1924. t 


`, Return to: the gold standard. Bankers’ Mag, (London), June, 1925. Pp. 8. 


aes r: “Emphasizes the’ fact that the return of England to the gold standard will apply 


‘a test to the economic and industrial position of the country, the maintenance of 


. that: standard depending upon the country’s ability to give adequate exchange 


for the goods that are imported. In the same issue are reported in full Mr. 
Winston Churchili’s Budget Speech and the Report of the Committee on Currency 
and Bank of England Note Issues. 


. Public Finance 
(Abiicacts by Charles P. Huse) 


Arwoon, A. W.. Inheritance tax piracy. Bull Nat. Tax Assoc., March, 1925, Pp. 2. 
The chief results to date have been unevenness, duplication and complexity. 


Will Florida be sorry? Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc, May, 1925. Pp. 3. 
Reprinted from the Los Angeles Times, March 22, 1925. Florida may regret. her 
adoption of an amendment prohibiting éither inheritance or income taxes, if the 
growth of her real estate values should fail to keep pace with her growing ex- 
penditures. 


Bamry, B. Effect of gasoline taw on motor fees. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., June, 1925. 
Pp. 8. Only six years old, the tax is now used in 86 states. Fifty per cent of 
these states have Increased their motor fees and only thirteen | per cent have lowered 
them. 

Boxn, J, Jn. Death tawes in the United States: a study in confusion. Econ. 
World, Feb. 14, 1926. Pp. 2. ‘Reprinted from Trade Winds, Jan., 1925. Urges 


` 
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the enactment of uniform state laws, providing that personal property of dece- 
dents be taxed only in the state of domicile, and also the repeal of the federal 
estate tax. 


Casey, J. J. Oambridge system of real estate valuation. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., 
March, 1925. Pp. 4. A scientific system which uses a long and short lot rule, 
equalization maps and other definite methods. 


Devirw, P. Taw problems of the naval-storee industry. Jour. Accountancy, June, 
1928. Pp. 10. Because of the peculiar characteristics of this industry, special 
methods of accounting have been developed. 


Dewey, C. S. Hecessive inheritance tax rates and their economic effects. Econ. 
World, May 9, 1925. Pp. 2. Reprinted from American Bankers Assoc. Jour., 
April, 1925, Inheritance taxes lay a heavy burden on productive capital. 


‘Fasorss, G, L’imposition des états souverains. Rev. Sci. et Légis. Finan. Jan.- 
Feb.-March, 1925. Pp. 18. Discusses the right of a state to levy taxes on the 
goods of another sovereign state and to collect such taxes by legal process, a 
matter in which international law has not become established. 


Grnzrwo, G.- New means for the more rapid extinction of the British national debt. 
Econ. Jour, June, 1925. Pp. 12. Advocates the use of Rignano’s plan of inherf- 
tance taxation. 


GERSTENBERG, ©. W. Survey of 1985 changes in inheritance taxes. Bull. Nat. Tax 
Assoc., June, 1925. Pp. 8. Repeal of inheritance taxes by Nevada and provision 
for reciprocal exemptions to non-residents by Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
indicate an attitude more hospitable to capital 


Gorriumn, L. R. The tav problem in Wisconsin Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1925. 
Pp. 8. 

Grana, F. D. Germany’s capacity to pay and the Reparation plan. Am. Econ. 
Rev., June, 1825. Pp. 19. 


Hearox, H. The taxation of unimproved value of land in Australia. Quart. Jour. 
Econ. May, 1925. Pp. 40. The federal progressive tax of 1910 has only partially 

- succeeded in its main purpose of breaking up the large estates. The adaptability 
of much of the land to sheep-raising rather than to agriculture is largely respons- 
ible for this result. 


Heim, W. P., Jz. The heart of the tax problem. Bankers Mag., March, 1925. Pp. 
10. Taxes can be greatly reduced if local governments practice the same economy 
that the federal government does. 


Hewerr, W. W. The concept of income. Jour. Pol. Econ., April, 1925. Pp. 24. 
A study of the meanings of “income” as used in the statutes and in. judicial 
decisions from 1861 to the present shows that it must be net income, generally in 
money, realized and growing out of the productive process.. 


Huryo, E. Impuesto a la renta. Oritica al proyecto del ministro Molina. Rev. de 
Econ. Argentina, Feb., 1925. Pp. 7. While the war showed that a reform in the 
tax system was imperative, the particular form of income tax advocated by Dr. 
Molina does not bring into harmony the national and provinclal systems. 


Juzerr, R. F. Inter-provinctal agreements respecting inheritance taxes in Canada. 
Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., March, 1925. Pp. 7. There is no Dominion tax and the 
provinces have made progress in reciprocal agreements. 


Jizz, G. La date de remboursement dans les emprunte publica d'état (suite). 
Rev. Sci. et Légis. Finan. Jan~Feb.-March, 1925. Pp. 54. Both short-term 
borrowing in large amounts and also the issue of perpetual debts should be 
avoided. Among the factors governing the length of the loan are the duration of 
the benefits derived from the particular loan or the average length of intervals 


of peace. 
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Lovr, R. A. Use of liberty bonds in payment of estate taxes. Am. Econ. Rev., 
June, 1925. Pp. 9. 


Lorz, H. L. Dividends in income taxation. Jour. Pol. Econ., April, 1925. Pp. 26. 
While the exemption of dividends from individual income taxes is still the rule 
among American states, a better plan would be to use a moderate flat rate in the 
business tax and then include dividends in the individual’s return. 


Mart, J. W. Tan administration in Georgia. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., April, 1925. 
Pp. 9. The establishment of a state tax commission with adequate powers in 
equalizing assessments would much improve the present situation. 


Menrepira, H. O. Income and other taxation in Saorstdt Eireann. Econ. Jour. 
June, 1925. Pp. 6. The new Irish budget reduces the rate of the income tax ; 


from’ 5s. to 4s., abolishes the tea duty, and cuts the duty on sugar to ld. per | 
pound. i 


Muer, C. A. Jurisdiotion and practicos of United States board of taw appeals. — 
Am. Bar Assoc. Jour., March, 1925. Pp. 5.° Established by the Revenue act of 
1924, the board has already rendered a number of decisions. 


Mus, O. L. The reduction in the New York inoome taw. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., 


June, 1925. Pp. 8. Believes the reduction unjustified in view of the heavy 
burdens on real estate. 


Mrrcuert, A. A. A retrospect of free trade doctrine: a comment. Econ. Jour., 
June, 1925. Pp. 7. Finds much that fs sound in this old doctrine. 


Nentove, S. H. American contingent duties. Jour. Pol. Econ., June, 1925. Pp. 22. 
The contingent provisions used to conceal high duties should be given up as a tariff 
device. : 

Nicuors, P. The inheritance taw muddle. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., March, 1925. Pp. 
4. It is sometimes cheaper to relinquish the legacy of a few shares of railroad 


stock than to pay the expense involved in meeting the inheritance requirements 
of the several states through which the railroad runs. 


Paven, E. La tawe sur les valeurs mobilières: le danger de son aggravation, 
L’Econ. Franç., June 6, 1925. Pp. 8. Believes the proposed increase in the 


rate on income from securities to 20 per cent will strike a blow at productive 
capital. 


Reicuurm, A. Die schweizerische Zollbelastung. Zeitschr. f. Schweiz, Statistik 
u. Volkswirtschaft, 1 Heft, 61 Jahrg, 1925. Pp. 15. The Swiss tariff act of 1928 


imposes a heavier burden than did the pre-war acts, especially in the case of 
meat and vegetables. 


Riawror, C. E. The bonded debt of £07 cities as at January 1, 19265. Nat. Mun. 
Rev., June, 1925. Pp. 8 Gives the objects of the debt and the per capita figures. 


Ross, A. The national debt. Scottish Bankers Mag., April, 1925. Pp. 11. While 


England is not so strong financially as in 1918, the debt can be gradually reduced. 
A levy on capital, however, should not be adopted. 


Rosserr, A. O. I debiti di guarra nella stampa inglese. Riv. di Pol 


. Econ, 
March, 1925. Pp. 5. 


Truatpowrn, H. R. Motor-vehicle. tavation, Am. Rev. Rev. June, 1925. Pp. 4. 
Now provides a substantial part of funds needed for highway programs. 


The gasoline tav. Am. Rev. Rev., July, 1925. Pp. 4. It has now been 


adopted by all but four states. Twenty-one have a two-cent rate and thirteen a 
three-cent rate. 


Van Sicxte, J. V. Taaation of land in Austria. Jour. Land & Public Utility 
Econ., April, 1925. Pp. 11. The old apportioned land tax of 1869 which placed 
the land i in eight classes, is still in force, though it became a rated tax in 1914. 
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Wurms, W. M. J. Demandes de diminution d'impots en Grande-Bretagne. Jour. 
des Econ, May 15, 1925. Pp. 11. Though there is a general demand for tax 
reduction in England, especially in the case of the income tax, little reduction 
can be given with the present high expenditures. 


Yves-Guyor. Le système Price et l'amortissement. Jour, des Econ., March 15, 
1925. Pp. 19. Assuming that devaluation of the franc must not be resorted to, 
the author maintains that the debt must be paid, but not by the sinking-fund 
device of Dr. Price. 


Zuxraman, T. D. Are we redesming our national debt too hastily? Pol. Sci. 
Quart, June, 1925. Pp. 86. Finds the present policy is sound and in keeping 
with time-honored American practice. 


The budget. The Bankers’ Mag. (London), June, 1925. Pp. 14. Gives the bud- 
get figures and also the new schedule of rates. 


D’évasion fiscals on Angleterre en ce qui concerne Vincome-taw et le super-tax, Rev. 
Sci. et Légis. Finan. Jan.~Feb.-Mar., 1925, Pp. 22. The evastons, especially in 
the case of the supertax which rests upon declaration, have led to the amendment 
of 1922 which gives the special commissioners power to require detailed state- 
ments wherever they deem them necessary. 


New Hampshire taw on intangibles. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc, March, 1925. Pp. 2. 
The commission finds the results of the first year of the new tax encouraging. 


Les octrois en 1988. L’Econ, Franç, Mar. 14, 1925. Pp. 2. The octrois affected 
somewhat more than one third of the French people. Paris raised about two 
flfths of the total sum. 


Sul problema dei debiti interalleati. Riv. di Pol. Econ, March, 1925. A memo- 
randum by the Confederazione Generale dell’ Industria Itallana pointing out 
disagreements with the memorandum previously put forth by the Federation of 
British Industries and urging the federation partly to reconsider its position on 
interallied debts. 


Real property tamation—report of committee of Manitoba Koonomio Conference. 
Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc, May, 1925. Pp. 3. The excessive burden placed on real 
estate in Manitoba has led to large arrears in taxes and practical confiscation of 
property. 

Les stretés réelles des emprunts publics d'état. Rev. Sct. et Légis. Finan, Jan.- 
Feb.-Mar., 1925. Pp. 12. Deals largely with the provisions of the Dawes loan. 


Population 
(Abstracts by A. B. Wolfe) - 


Arrgen, G. G. The progress of survey and settlement in British Columbia. Geog. 
Rev., July, 1923. Pp. 12. Conditions now governing immigration suggest that 
in the next few decades growth and development similar to that which took 
place in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana will be experienced in British 
Columbia. 


Bexxerr, T. Birth control, labor, and the Catholics. Birth Control Rev., June, 
1925. Pp. 3. 


Brvenince, War. The fall of fertility among European races. Economica, March, 
1925. Pp. 18. The sudden spread of the practice of prevention of conception 
after 1880 cannot be connected with any change in economic conditions. It must 
be attributed to the invention of more effective means of prevention. Decline in 
the marriage rate is probably to be attributed to the same cause. 


Buancranp, R. The exchange of populations between Greece and Turkey. Geog. 
Rev, July, 1925. Pp. 8. In expelling the Christians Turkey has realized national 
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unity, but at present it is Greece that draws the most profit from the operation. 
Race and religion of the peoples exchanged are discussed. 


Bouvnon, J. Watalité et mortalité on 1983 par départements et par arrondissements. 
Rev. d’Econ. Pol, Jan.-Feb., 1925. Pp. 10. Statistical tables. 


Devanarz, C. V. The neo-Malthusian philosophy. Birth Control Rev., May, June, 
and July, 1925. Pp. 6. 


Fawcerr, C. B. On the distribution of population over the land. Sociol. Rev., 
April, 1925. Pp. 20, maps. An interesting attempt to estimate the room for 
population increase by reference to temperature, rainfall, and fertility. 


Guoiuman, J. M. Statistics and the immigration problem. Am. Jour. Sociol, July, 
1924. Pp. 20. Adversely critical analysis of Dr. H. H. Laughlin’s report before 
the House Committee on Immigration, 1922, on the quality of immigrants, 


Hosson, J. A. The population question. Nation, May 18, 1925. Pp. 2. Questions 
whether the very existence of civilization, as we know it, is not dependent upon the 
attainment within a reasonable time limit of an internationalism capable of 
grappling with the population problem in its world aspect. | 


Jerrrasos, M. Looking back at Malthus. Geog. Rev., April, 1925. Pp. 14. Trends 
of population growth, tendency of rate to slow down, Malthus put to the test, 
population increase and food increase compared, money crops, the fear of food 
shortage, the luxury check. 


Joxrs, M. Z. Trend of occupations in the population. Monthly Lab. Rev, May, 
1925. Pp. 9. Interesting changes shown, reflecting changing economic and cul- 
tural conditions, 

Kim, A. M. The legal aspects of birth control Birth Control Rev., June, 1925. 
Pir 

Larsaz, A. Les problèmes actusls de la population en France at Vimmigration 
étrangère. L’Econ. Franç., March 28, 1925. Pp. 8. In view of the fact that the 
number of births in 1924 fell below the average for 1908-1912, and of the prob- 
ability that family allowances will have little effect in raising natality, the author 
‘belfeves that France should encourage the better types of immigrants now coming 
from Italy, Poland and Cxrechoslovakis. . 


Liv, L. Un nuovo ocriterio nella valutazione degli effetti delf? imigrasione sulla 
razza, Economica, Oct-Nov., 1924. Pp. 27. By reference to the vital statistics 
of regions from which a large number of emigrants have gone and to the quality 
of returning emigrants, the conclusion is reached that Italy has no need to fear 
dysgenic consequences of emigration. 


Lorrr, H. A. L. Das Hinwanderungsproblem in den Versinigien Staaten von 
Amerika. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Oct. 1924. Pp. 16. A philosophical discussion 
of the cause of America’s reversal of attitude on tmmigration. Finds the cause 
to lie in the victory of nationalistic sentiment over the colonial Idea, and in the 
determination of American labor to reduce hours and raise the standard of 
living. 

Nynannen, T. The migratory population of tho United States. Am. Jour. Sociol., 
Sept, 1924. Pp. 25. A study and classification of migratory workers. 


Posey, W. A. Medicine's responsibilities in the birth control movement. Birth 
Control Rev., May, 1925. Pp. 6. 


Rosstz, E. The mortality in Germany, 1912-£1. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc, June, 
1925. Pp. 16. Traces mortality by age groups, the effects of the war, and the 
selective effects of famine upon older ages. Selection much more intense and 
will last longer in the cities than in the country. 


Russert, D. Workers birth control group in England. Part II. Birth Control 
Rev., May, 1925. Pp. 2. 
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Rran, J. A. “Arguments” for birth control. Cath. Charities Rev., May, 1925. Pp. 
8. Adverse criticism of the papers presented at the sixth annual International 
Birth Control Conference. 


Scuunz, W. L. The distribution of population in the Amazon Valley. Geog. Rev. 
April, 1925. Pp. 20, maps and illustrations. Population statistics, raclal com- 
position, economic conditions. 


Tuoseson, W. S. Overpopulation and migration as causes of war. Birth Control 
Rev., May, June, 1925. Pp. 7. 


Toven, R. Growth of urban population in the Untied States. Jour. Land & Public 
Utility Econ, April, 1925. Pp. 11. Urbanization, generally speaking, is a 
gradual process. The trend toward greater urbanization will continue, but there 
is no reason to believe that it will be by leaps and bounds. The future city will 
probably resemble the metropolitan areas now developing rather than the old- 
time closely knit political city unit. 


Wann, R. D. The new immigration law and its operation. Scientific Monthly, 
July, 1925. Pp. 9. Limitation of numbers and allotment of quotas, selection, 
humanitarian provisions, additional legislation needed. 


Wara, P. W. Selection, the only way of eugenics. Birth Control Rev., June, 
1925. Pp. 8. Paper read at the sixth International Birth Control Conference. 


Legislators wake to a vital problem. Birth Control Rev., May, 1925. Pp. 1. Hear- 
ing on the New York birth control bill. 


The story of a subsidized family. How to populate ths world with the unfit. Birth 
Control Rev., July, 1925. Pp. 2. 


Insurance 
(Abstracts by F. E. Wolfe) 


Bena, J. A. Life insurance and health conservation. Econ. World, May 80, 1925. 
Pp. 8. Emphasizes responsibilities of policy-holders in helping to reduce the 
cost of insurance, as each additional year of an insured’s life saves about $70 to the 
company for $1000 of insurance. 


Bracxavan, T. W. Life insurance without medical examination as viewed by the 
companies of the American lfe convention. Econ. World, May 9, 1925. P. 1. 
Briefly states aguments in favor of and against non-medical policies. With fifteen 
‘companies now issuing this form the trend is toward its general adoption. 


Conen, J. L. The administrative machinery of social insurance. Intern. Lab. Rev., 
April, 1925. Pp. 84. Develops fully the reasons for view that one central social 
insurance office can administer all branches of social insurance, and can administer 
each branch of insurance better than they are at present being run by any other 
form of organization. 


Cox, A. The medical profession and health insurance in Great Britain. Intern. 
Lab. Rev. May, 1925. Pp. 26. The system has brought superior medical treat- 
ment to over one third of the population and a feeling of greater financial security 
among the doctors in the service, but its restrictions are strongly resented by many 
doctors and patients. 


Cox, G. W. Option settlements and life insurance trusts from the standpoint of the 
proper function of life insurance companies. Econ. World, Feb. 21, 1925. Pp, 3. 
Questions whether Ufe Insurance company should assume functions of a trustee 
in the management of a trust estate. 


Cross, C. F. Non-medical life insurance and what may be hoped for from tis use. 
Econ. World, March 14, 1925. Pp. 2. Advantages of non-medical life insurance 
appear to outweigh its disadvantages. 
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De Mmusrowpz, A. P. Les compagnies françaises d'assurances sur la vie et les 
nouvelles conditions économiques. Rev. d’Econ. Pol, Jan-Feb, 1925. Pp. 18. 
Monetary depreciation has not favored concentration of the business of French 
life insurance companies. Small companies are in much more favorable condition 
than the large. 


Devreco, B. The German insurance companies and the return to the gold baste 
in Germany. Econ. World, Feb. 7, 1925. P. 1. Reprinted from The Policy- 
Holder, Dec., 1924. All insurance companies are undergoing a crisis on accdunt 
of the demoralized economic condition. 

Dourraan. Die Eniwicklung der deutschen Invalidenverversicherung der Arbeiter. 
Zeitschrift f. d. ges. Versicherungswis., April, 1925. Pp. 1]. Analyzes the, pro- 
visions and working of the legal system of workers’ invalidity insurance. 


Hanny, D. N. The literature of fire insurance. Special Libraries, May, 1925. Pp. 
5. Comments briefly and lists some of sources of information on fire insurance, ' 
its general theory, jurisprudence, statistical data, organization and related sub- 
jects, fire protection and prevention. ` 


Hoor, F. Compensation for disablement by deferred pensions. Intern. Lab, Rev., 
May, 1925. Pp. 6. An alternative proposal of deferred pensions to replace lump 
sum compensation for disablement in appropriate cases, 


Kimxratricx, A. L. Insurance at cost—but what is the cost? Econ. World, April . 
25, 1925. Pp. 8. An argument that Insurance at cost cannot be carried on 
successfully by a reciprocal casualty company lacking widespread experience. 


Kuara, B. Zur Berufssignungs-Prufung der Versicherungsagenten. Zelts. f. d. 
ges. Versicherungswis., April, 1925. Pp. 5. Discusses practicability of methods 
for testing the fitness of insurance agents. 


Locxwoon, G. Live stock insurance as doveloped in Gregt Britain. Econ. World, 
May 80 and June 6, 1925. Pp. 4 Describes scope of policy and practical’ 
difficulties in underwriting this class of risks. 


Lorre, L. F. The group insurance plan of the Delaware and Hudson Railroad. 
Econ. World, May 2, 1925. P. 1. Reprinted from Executives Service Bull. for 
Metropolitan Group Insurance Policyholders, April, 1925. Offers protection 
against sickness, accidents, unemployment, old age and death with the cost of some 
of the policies borne by the company, of others by the employee and another 
shared by both. Considered beneficial all round after three years’ experience. 


Mans, A. Social insurance benefits. Intern. Lab. Rev. May, 1925. Pp. 20. 
Social insurance benefits should be in order of tmportance—first, prevention; 
second, restoration of the power to work; and, only in the last place, money 
benefits. 

Micwereacuen, G. F. and Cann, L H. Burglary, theft and robbery insurance, 
Proc. Casualty Actuarial Soc, Nov. 20, 1924. Pp. 65. Describes in detail the 
coverages and rating methods, and illustrates by examples how rates are fixed 
under varying conditions in different sections of the country. 


Murnton, F. H. The case for the universal application of average to fire 
insurance. Econ, World, May 16, 1925. Pp. 8. Examines the effect of very 
prevalent under-insurance on contracts free from average, or co-insurance. 


Moxe, K. Die Hauptfrage in der Unfallversicherung der Arbeiter, Zeits. 
f. d. ges. Versicherungswis., April, 1925. Pp. 4, Legal provision for compensation 
of industrial accidents must include all workers, as no fast distinction between 
dangerous and non-dangerous occupations can be made, 


Prmrasx, K. The unification of social insirance. Intern. Lab. Rev., March, 1925. 
Pp. 14. Reducing all risks of the worker to one basis of risk of loss of earning 
or income imperils the essential idea of insurance. Outlines plan for unification 
in certain branches by progressive stages. 
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Rovan, E. Le projet d'une caisse nationale de reassurance. L'Econ. Franç., 
June 18, 1925. Pp. 2. Criticizes the proposal of the Minister of Finance for a 
national reinsurance office as a fiscal’ measure, because it would violate the 
principle of distribution of risks. ' 


Surre, H. A. Fire insurance in tts relations with the American people. Econ. 
World, June 6, 18, 1925. Pp. 2; 2. The underwriting deficit of members of 
National Board of Underwriters for 1924 was 6.8 per cent of earned premiums, 
making an average of 8.7 per cent deficit for the five-year period. 


Sears, H. S. Oredit insurance: ita objects and the principles governing ii. Econ. 
World, April 11, 1925. Pp. 8. Credit insurance is against a loss and not against 
the temporary financial trouble of a merchant. 


Stewart, B. M. An American experiment in unemployment insurance by industry. 
Intern. Lab. Rev., March, 1925. Pp. 10. The 1928 voluntary agreement between 
employers and workers establishing an unemployment fund in the men’s clothing 
industry of Chicago may well serve as a model, and statistical data on its operation 
afford a useful basis for plans for preventing unemployment. 


Varorex, V. N. Insurance and the farm hazards. Jour. Land & Publice Utility 
Econ., April, 1925. Pp. 8. Presents the status of crop insurance. It must cover 
all unavoidable hazards to which the crop is subject. 


Winter, L. The new social insurance act of the Czechoslovak Republic, Intern. 
Lab. Rev., April, 1925. Pp. 21. Explains provisions of law covering insurance 
against sickness, invalidy, and old age, its scope and administration. 


Oo-insurance. Insurance Bull. of National Retall Dry Goods Assoc., Feb., 1925. 


Insuring old age in England. Nation, June 8, 1925. Pp. 2. Gives essential parts 


of proposed laws for widows’ and orphans’ pensions, and old age pensions at 65 
Instead of 70 in England. 


The new employes’ pension system of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
Econ. World, Feb. 21, 1925. Pp. 2. Describes contributory pension and dis- 
ability plan for all except executive office employees. 


The tewt of the proposed standard fire insurance rating law. Econ. World, March 
28, 1925. Pp. 2. 


Statistics 
(Abstracts by Harry Jerome) 


Brown, T. The law of demand and the theory of probability, Jour. Am. Stat. 
Assoc., June, 1925. Pp. 8. Uses the processes of the calculus to develop a set 
of formulas for demand curves. 


Bucs, J. L. Price changes in China. Jour. Am, Stat. Assoc., June, 1925. Pp. 4. 
The effect of famine on prices and the recent rise in prices, in two interior 
places, over half a century. 


Coars, R. H. The classification problem in statistics. Intern. Lab. Rev., April, 1925. 
Pp. 17. Proposes a tripartite classification of commodities, by (1) the com- 
ponent materlal, (2) the use or purpose of the article, and (8) the origin; also 
a classification of industries by applying the community classification to the chief 
product; and, lastly, a classification of occupations under each industry. 


Crum, W. L. The least squares oriterion of trend lines. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
June, 1925. Pp. 12. An ingenious analysis of the Hmitations of the least-squares 
method applied to fitting trends to time series. The annual increment in a linear 
least-squares trend is a weighted average of ratios, the size of which js deter- 
mined chiefly by cyclical factors and which exhibit a wide and skewed distribution 
about thelr mean. - 
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Gaesæns, O. On the measurement of seasonal variation. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc, 
June, 1925. Pp. 8. Compares recently developed methods of measuring a 
changing normal seasonal. 


Ixcranam, O. The refinement of time series. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc, June, 1925. 
Pp. 6. Suggests alternative methods for the present standard devices of least- 
squares trends, standard deviations and coefficients of correlation in the analysis 
of economic time series. 


z Kove, W. I. Chain store sales not a reliable index of business. Annalist, June 8, 
1925. P.1. The increase in chain store sales since 1919 is due to an increase in 
the share of retail business obtained by such stores. 


Merx P. La balance des comptes de la France. Rey. d’Econ. Pol, Jan.-Feb., 
1925. Pp. 58. Estimates of imports and exports and the other items in the French 
balance of accounts in the war period and in each year from 1919 to 1928. 


Micuxr, E. Les évaluations de la fortune privée en France depuis 1850 ot la 
valeur actuelle de la propriété immobilière. Jour. Soc. de Stat. de Paris, April, 
1925. Pp. 8. Discussion of various estimates of wealth. 


` Rronzs, E, C. On averages. Economica, June, 1925. Pp. 5 The conditions 
under which the arithmetic average is used in economics ordinarily differ materially 
from those assumed in the “theory of errors.” 


Tyszka, C. von. Dis Lebenshaltung in der Nachkriegszeit tm Ausland im Voer- 
gleich zu Deutschland. Jahrb. f. Nationalék. u. Statistik, Jan.-Feb., 1925. Pp. 18. 
Summarizes family budget studies of distribution of expenditures and amounts 
of different kinds of food consumed in Germany, Russia, Switserland and Holland 
in post-war period. The consumption of animal products was relatively very low 
among Moscow working families (1922). 


Vannezrivz, H. B. and Caum, W. L. Fluctuating statistical standards of publio 
utility operations. Jour. Land and Public Utility Econ., April, 1926. Pp. 14. 
Methods of anticipating operating requirements in the near future by “standards” 
based upon computations of trends and seasonal variations, applied iNustratively 
to a company producing electricity for power and light. 


Varr-CnasoLLe, M. vx. La population active d'Alsace et de Lorraine en 1907 et 
on 1921. Bull. Stat. Générale de la France, April, 1925. Pp, 88. Comparison of 
industrial distribution of the working population in 1907 and 1921. 


Wesrmenaaanp, H. The history and prospects of vital statistics, Economica, June, 
1925. Pp. 9. A résumé of the early contributions to the ‘scientific analysis of 
mortality statistics and mention of more recent developments in vital statistics. 


Forecasting seourity prices, Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc, June, 1925. Pp. 5. Digest 
of addresses by representatives of various statistical bureaus on methods of antici- 
pating stock market movements. 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 


Industries and Commerce 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has recently published 
the following studies relating to trade ahd marketing in different parts 
of the world. These include, in the Trade Promotion Series, No. 1, The 
Plantation Rubber Industry in the Middle East, by D. M. Figart (Wash- 
ington, 1925, pp. 817); No. 10, International Trade in Wheat and Wheat 
Flour, by J. A. LeClere (pp. 290); No. 11, Trade in Philippine Copra and 
Coconut Oil, by E. D. Gothwaite (pp. 120); No. 18, International Trade in 
Cotton, by L. A. Wheeler (pp. 100); No. 14, World Trade in Canned 
Salmon, by R. L. Purdon (pp. 48). In the series of Trade Information 
Bulletins, No. 840, The Balance of International Payments of the United 
States in 1920, by R. S. Tucker (pp. 28); No. 841, Paints, Pigments and 
Varnishes in the West Indies, by J. W. Wizeman (pp. 48); No. 842, 
Caribbean Markets for American Goods, II. Colombia, by W. D. Brown 
(pp. 20); No. 848, Trading under the Laws of Cuba, by G. Everett (pp. 
69); Caribbean Markets for American Goods, III. Cuba, by M. J. Meehan 
(pp. 19); No. 844, World Trade in Toilet Preparations, I. Western Europe 
(pp. 70); No. 848, India as a Market for American Goods, by È. A. Chap- 
man (pp. 49); No. 851, Markets of Northern Chile, by R. S. Smith, (pp. 
20); Caribbean Markets for American Goods, IV. West Indies, by M. J. 
Meehan (pp. 82). 

Recent Tariff Information Surveys prepared by the United States Tariff 
Commission include the following: Artificial Silk (Washington, 1925, pp. 
108); Cabbage Seed (pp. 12); Cotton Small Wares (pp. 94); Onion Seed 
(pp. 17); Sardines (pp. 40); Vegetable Fibers Other than Cotton (pp. 
92). 

The Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
issued in planograph form a compilation of statistics for Class I Steam 
Railways of the United States for the Year Ended December 81, 1924, 
known as Statement No. 25100. This shows for each steam railway com- 
pany of Class I the revenue freight originated in carloads and tons and 
total revenue freight carried in carloads and tons, according to the 70 
prescribed classes of commodities (pp. 187). This report may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, price 65 cents. 

The report from the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry on a 
Federal Cotperative Marketing Act has been printed as Senate Report 
1207 (68 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 18). 

The United States Department of Agriculture has printed a convenient 
bibliography on the Marketing of Agricultural Products, compiled by mem- 
bers of the staff of the Library of the Bureau of Agricultural Economies, 
as Miscellaneous Circular No. 85 (Washington, March, 1925, pp. 56). 

Department Bulletin 1322 of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture is entitled Some Economic Aspects of Farm Ownership and was written 
by Charles L. Stewart, of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. This 
deals with the trends and variations in certain financial burdens and benefits 
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of farm ownership in the spring-wheat belt during 25 years. It is based 
particularly upon a study of selected farms in North Dakota (May, 1925, 
pp. 24). 

W. A. Harriman & Company and Potter & Company have for circulation 
a pamphlet on Sugar, a Basic Industry. This is “designed to acquaint the 
general public with the outstanding factors of the raw sugar industry, with 
particular reference to Cuba” (New York, May, 1924, pp. 31). 


Corporations 


An Exampie or Fury 1s Present Meruovs or Pustec Urinrry | 
Recuiation.—The controversy over telephone rates in New York now | 
before the Public Service Commission and the federal ‘court simultaneously ` 
furnishes a typical example of the chaos in our present methods of regu- 
lation. The significance of this case can be appreciated only when we 
trace the entire matter back for the last ten years. 

The Foley Commitiee. In the latter part of 1918, as a result of an in- 
sistent demand from the subscribers, the Public Service Commission, 
Second District, started an investigation of the rates then im force.. In 
December, 1918, the state legislature appointed a committee, headed by 
Senator James A. Foley and therefore known as the Foley committee, to 
make a thorough investigation. of the organization, rates, service, etc., 
of the New York Telephone Company. 

In January, 1914, the committee appeared in the hearings then pending 
before the commission, and as a result of its intervention, a temporary 
horizontal reduction of 10 per cent in the measured-rate service was se- 
cured from the company. The latter insisted upon an appraisal of its 
property, but the commission had no funds. Through the efforts of the 
Foley committee an appropriation of $100,000 was made available to the 
commission for this purpose. 

Meanwhile, the committee, distinct from the commission, engaged ex- 
perts and proceeded upon its investigation. It finally submitted a report 
to the New York State Senate (Document No. 49) dated February 26, 

- 1915, consisting of 754 printed pages, besides charts, in which it recom- 
mended a decrease in rates which would reduce annual revenues about 
$8,000,000 to be put into effect July 1, 1916, and remain in force two 
to three years. The commission acted in accordance with these recom- 
mendations although in the meanwhile it had proceeded independently 
with a valuation and other investigation. 

Settlement of 1916. The rate base agreed upon at that time was not 
derived from any specific formula or principle, but was a compromise. 
The commission expressly stated that the base did not represent a finding 
for any other purpose than the particular proceeding. The amount for 
New York City was $88,796,685. It was not separated into accounts and 
no statement was made as to how this sum was determined or what it 
represented. 

Nevertheless, we find the following self-congratulatory passage in the 
1915 Annual Report of the commission (vol. I, p. lxii): “The New York 


` 
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City rate case, referred to in the last annual report, was concluded by order 
of the commission in March, 1915. The appraisal demanded by the New 
York Telephone Company of its entire property within the state loomed 
large as an obstacle to the speedy. determination of this case and indicated 
a delay of another eighteen months. The commission however confined the 
appraisal to the property within the city, and having made determination 
of the value of that property for the purposes of the case was enabled 
to enter the final order without unreasonable delay, disposing of one of the 
most important cases in the history of rate making in this country. By 
thus shortening the proceedings, but $48,414.62 was used out of the 
special fund of $100,000 appropriated by the legislature.” 

This view of the settlement was somewhat roseate. The three-year 
period extended from July 1, 1915, to June 80, 1918. Then followed 
federal control, when the properties were in possession of the United 
States government (August 1, 1918, to July 81, 1919) and therefore no 
question of rates was raised. But immediately after the réturn of the 
properties to the company, the rate controversy started anew. With the 
piling up of large reserves by the company, there was again a mass of com- 
plaints against the rates. The commission therefore instituted an in- 
vestigation August 19, 1919, but the proceedings were brief, because the 
company offered and the commission accepted a reduction of 8 per cent 
in rates for local exchange service, effective October 1, 1919, for one year 
or thereafter. E 

Case Reopened. But before the expiration of the year, on August 28, 
1920, the company petitioned the commission to institute new rates which 
would increase its annual revenues by $11,000,000. 

Hearings were begun on October 18, 1920, and continued for two years. 
There were altogether 68 sessions; 7,875 pages of testimony were taken, 
820 separate exhibits submitted; in addition, hundreds of pages and 
numerous exhibits originally submitted in the case dealing with rates in 
the state outside of New York City were made a part of the City case 
by stipulation. 

Rapid Succession of Rate Changes. At this stage, while the case was 
pending, the Second District Commission was legislated out of office by 
the Miller acts. Before retiring, however, the commission on March 17, 
1921, acted upon the petition for a temporary increase submitted by the 
company a month earlier. In this order it eliminated the 8 per cent re- 
duction of October 1, 1919, and added a surcharge of 20 per cent effective 
April 1, 1921. 

It is worthy of note that at this point the City contested before the 
courts of the state the power of the commission to grant a temporary in- 
crease. This case was argued before the State Supreme Court, the Ap- 
pellate Division, and finally before the highest state court, the Court of 
Appeals. It was argued all along on technically legal grounds. Mean- 
while, however, the scenes had shifted, as will be shown in the following 
paragraph. 

Inasmuch as there had been a few months prior to the order a sharp 
decline in commodity prices, this action aroused a protest from the sub- 
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scribers. The City shortly thereafter applied to the new commission for 
a reduction in the temporary rates. In an order dated June 16, 1921, it 
reduced the surcharge from 20 per cent to 10 per cent, effective July 1, 1921. 

On further complaints from the public and the City, the commission on 
March 8, 1922, again ordered a reduction in the surcharge from 10 per 
cent to 5 per cent, effective April 1, 1922. But the company obtained 
from the Federal Court a temporary restraining order, and an injunction 
pendente lite was granted by statutory court June 12, 1922. A master was 
appointed, but hearings before him were postponed pending the commission’s 
final order. 

The commission finally issued an order on J anuary 25, 1928, rearranging 
the rate schedule, not horizontally but resulting in an average increase of 
about 5 per cent, effective March 1, 1928. Neither side was satisfied with 
the decision as a whole, but the rates were instituted without appeal from 
the decision. ‘ 

“Valuations” Urged before Commission. In the latter case before the 
commission the company presented three sets of figures for the value of its 
property in New York City as of December 81, 1921. One set started 
with the arbitrary amount agreed upon as the rate base in 1915. To this 
was added net increase in fixed capital and construction work. From the 
total thus obtained was subtracted the increase in depreciation reserve. This 
yielded a “value” of $148,574,495. This is called the “investment cost.” 

Another set, representing the “book value” was as follows: 


Book cost of plant and equipment................5- $167,115,900 
Working capital (incl. materials and supplies)*...... 8,514,888 
Going value (20 per cent of plant and equipment).... 88,428,180 

Total sese IEn Eai o EEEN S “seve e+ -8209,058,918 


*$8.70 per station. 
A third set of figures, se a reproduction cost new less depre- 
ciation, was: 


Structural value (plant and equipment)* ad Reda ee eats 217,000,000 
Preliminary organization 2.0.0.0 0 cece ecen seen eeeeeeene 1,500,000 
Working capital sesen eus ccc cece cece eee e EENAA 8,514,888 
Going value (20 per cent of structural value) ........ 48,400,000 

Potali cre se: .cfe-Sy Bina aa na seh ba bie! aN Gees $270,414,888 


_ “That is, reproduction cost new less depreciation. 

The company maintained that the depreciation reserves ought not to 
be deducted; that it was entitled to a return on the “value” of its entire 
property. Hence, the last two sets of figures were urged as the two “values” 
to be considered. 

The City of New York submitted the following: 


Book cost of fixed capital’.............0. cece eee $147,491,818 
Working and construction capital? ............. EEE 4,898,585 
Book cost of telephone property............ PESEE $152,884,898 
Less balance in depreciation reserve................ 44,718,546 
Book value of telephone property.............. |. . -B107,666,852 


*Omits construction work in progress and intangible capital. 
"At 85 per station. 
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The City also undertook to show that the actual cost of the property 
in New York City was not in excess of the cost as shown by the company’s 
books; and further presented evidence to show what the investment cost 
had been, distinguishing “direct” investment from “indirect” investment; 
the former, $85,926.615, being money paid in by stock and bondholders 
and used to construct property; while the latter represented property 
built out of surplus earnings, either directly from surplus accounts or 
indirectly through other reserves which had been created out of surplus. 

Temporary Rate Base Adopted. In the decision of January 25, 1928, 
the commission stated: “The claims of the parties here essentially differ 
as to whether valuation should be based on Reproduction Cost or Book 
Cost (except the direct investment claim which concerns itself with in- 
vestment cost solely). Otherwise the principal items of difference relate 
to the treatment in fixing value of these items: 1. Construction Work in 
Progress. 2. Depreciation Reserves. 8. Going Value. 4. Working 
Capital.” 

These four items the commission disposed of in the following manner: 
1. Construction work in progress it allowed full amount, as submitted by 
the company. 2. It deducted the entire balance in the depreciation re- 
serve from the base valuation. 38. It did not allow anything under going 
value, because the company never suffered any deficits after organization 
and the commission refused to recognize any other element of going value. 
4. For working capital it allowed $6.50 per station, instead of $5 and 
$8.70 claimed by the City and the company respectively. 

As to the main issue, the basis of physical valuation, after quoting from 
state courts and the United States Suprenie Court, the commission stated: 
“In the light of the court’s decisions, we cannot accept the contention of 
the New York Telephone Company that reproduction cost is the one rule 
that must be followed.....We believe the true rule to be that rates should 
be based upon the reasonable fair value of the property as it exists at the 
time of the hearing, and that neither the original cost, nor reproduction 
cost new, considered separately, are determinative, but that consideration 
must be given to original cost and to present reproduction cost less de- 
preciation, as well as to all other facts and circumstances which have a 
bearing upon the value of the property, and the fair present value deter- 
mined after consideration of all these, elements.” 

The figure the commission adopted for fixed capital was $156,072,180. 

At this juncture, therefore, the commission repeated the procedure of its 
predecessor in 1915, in that its rate base did not rest upon any particular 
formula or principle, nor was the “value” distributed over the separate 
accounts. The new rates, as previously stated, ‘went into effect March 1, 
1928, without opposition, but without satisfying either party. 

A Settlement that Failed to Settle. On January 81, 1924, the company 
asked consent of the commission to make an immediate temporary increase 
in rates and began to submit proof February 26, 1924. Its contention 
was that it had failed to earn the net return which the commission had in- 
tended it should earn in 1928 by $8,000,000 in the entire state (short in 
city $8,600,000; profit in state $500,000.) and that it would fall short of 
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an adequate return in 1924 by more than $7,500,000 if the rates in effect 
were continued. It also advised the commission of its intention practically 
to reopen the entire question at issue in the previous case. The City 
opposed the increase and hearings were started once more. 

But while the hearings were pending, the company applied to the Federal 
Court on April 25, and obtained a temporary increase of 10 per cent effec- 
tive May 1, 1924, The commission hearings were closed May 28 and 
briefs were submitted on June 9. Meanwhile the question was also con- 
sidered by a statutory court whether to allow the temporary increase to 
continue and what further disposition should be made. 

July 17, 1924, the commission denied the petition of the company for a 
temporary rate increase. : 

July 26, the statutory court decided that the 10 per cent increase remain 

in effect and that a special master be appointed to hear the case. On 
September 2 a special master was appointed, and at the present writing 
there are two sets of hearings going on simultaneously, one before the com- 
mission, the other before the master. Whatever the decision in either forum, 
it is beyond the hope of fair expectation that any permanent settlement 
will be reached as to the rate base or other matters affecting rate adjust- 
ments. The whole range of disputes will be reopened as soon ag the 
company or the public becomes dissatisfied with the new schedule. Then 
there will be once more lengthy hearings, volumes of evidence, and heated 
controversy; again with nothing permanent settled as to rights, policies, 
and methods. 
' Parallel with the New York City case, practically the same procedure 
‘took place relative to telephone rates in the rest of the state. In the latter 
case, 1919 to 1928, there were held 66 sessions, 248 witnesses testified, 
408 exhibits were introduced, and 10,585 pages of testimony taken. 

The Moral. Here we have the spectacle of an exceedingly important 
utility whose properties are valued on an arbitrary basis; whose rates are 
changed up or down according as one or the other of the parties becomes in- 
sistent; the same points at issue raised again and again; and finally, the case 
is up for consideration simultaneously before the commission and the court. 
And there is no prospect of anything permanent being decided by either 
body. 

Te it not manifest that our present method of regulation is utterly 
futile? Can such a hit-or-miss performance be at all dignified by the 
term “regulation”? Whatever amount may be saved the public under 
such rate control is consumed in continuous costs of litigation. 

This case has been thus presented not with the intent to cast any re- 
flection upon the financial and public policy of the company, but merely 
as an illustration of the chaotic condition of regulation in reference to any 
large and complicated utility. As a matter of fact, this company has a 
comparatively excellent record both as to financial management and regard 
for public rights. Nevertheless, in the confusion of policies and methods 
of rate making, we have a decade of litigation, without any determination 
of future rights and obligations, and therefore without the slightest hope 
of an end to the deadlock and cross purposes. 


é 
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Here is not the place to outline a solution to this problem.’ All we can 
say is that, if regulation is to be a reality, the rate base and the rate of - 
return will have to rest upon a firm principle, not upon an illusive and ' 
elusive formula of “fair return upon fair value.” Either regulation will 
have to be abandoned altogether or its fundamental bases will have to be 
clarified and its methods rendered workable. 


Joun Baver. 
Labor 
The federal Bureau of Labor Statistics has issued the following bulletins: 
| No. 865, Wages and Hours of Labor in the Paper and Pulp Industry, 1923 
(January, 1925, pp. 142). This contains a glossary of occu- 
pations in the industry. 
‘No. 866, Retail Prices, 1918 to December, 1983 (January, 1925, pp. 186). 

No. 867, Wholesale Prices, 1890 to 1988 (January, 1925, pp. 270). 

No. 374, Wages and Hours of Labor in the Boot and Shoe Industry 4 1907 
to 1924 (May, 1925, pp. 107). 

No. 876, Wages and Hours of Labor in the Hosiery and Underwear In- 
dustry, 1907 to 1924 (March, 1925, pp. 59). 

No. 881, Wages and Hours in the Iron and Steel Industry: 1907 to 1924 
(May, 1925, pp. 168). 

No. 883, Works Council Movement in Germany, by Boris Stern (March, 
1925, pp. 114). This study includes a history of the works 
council law, its purpose, functions of workers’ representatives, 
boards of adjustment and labor courts, relation of works councils 
to German trades unions, and a summary of four years’ experience 
with these agencies. Chapter 14 also has a brief description, of 
the works council movement in Austria, Czechoslovakia, and 
Norway. There is a bibliography of two pages. 

No. 384, Labor Conditions in the Shoe Industry in Massachusetts, 1920- 
1924, by R. S. Billups and P. L. Jones (March, 1925, pp. 46). 

No. 885, International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 

Commissions held at Halifax, Nova Scotia, August 20-23, 1924 
(May, 1925, pp. 174). 

No. 887, Wages and Hours of Labor in the Men’s Clothing Industry, 1911 

to 1984 (May, 1925, pp. 51). 


The Women’s Bureau has issued Bulletin No. 48, on Standard and: 
Schedule Hours of Work for Women in Industry (Washington, pp. 68), 
based on hour data from thirteen states, extending from the Atlantic sea- 
board to Iowa, ‘Missouri, and Arkansas. 


The State Department of Labor of New York iiss issued Labor Laws 
of that state with amendments to June 1, 1924 (Albany, pp. 154). Special 
Bulletin No. 184 of this department deals with the Health of the Working 

Different phases of this problem have been discussed by the writer from time 
to time in various economic and other technical publications. A more comprehen- 
stve and detailed presentation has just come off the Macmillan press under the 
title of Effectipe Regulation of Public Utilities. 
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Child (pp. 91); No. 186 is entitled Wages and Hours of Work or Organised 
Women in New York State (pp. 11); No. 187, Course of Employment in 
Sugar Refineries in New York State, 1914-1925 (June, 1925, pp. 28). 


~ The Legislative Reference Bureau of the state of Virginia has prepared 
an edition of the Labor Laws of that state, distributed by the Bureau of 
Labor and Industry (Richmond, 1924, pp. 79). 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


The Senate Commission on Gold and Silver Inquiry continues to issue 
parts of its hearings and studies. Serial 6 contains verbatim reports sub- 
mitted by Fletcher Hamilton, in charge of field hearings held in 1928 and 
1924 (pp. 980). Serial 8, by H. N. Lawrie, deals with foreign currency 
and exchange, and is largely devoted to compilations of quotations and 
charts illustrating this (pp. 147). Serial 9, volume I, by John Parke 
Young, is an extensive study of European currency and finance, covering 
practically all of the countries of Europe and giving particular attention 
to the restoration of the gold standard in Great Britain (pp. 548). This 
commission has also continued its printing of hearings on Silver Purchases 
under the Pittman dct. The latest issue in this series relates to hearings 
of June 15, 16, and 20, 1925 (pp. 74). 


The Eighth Annual Report of the Federal Farm Loan Board, House 
Document 619 (68 Cong., 2 Sess.) issued under date of February 9, 1925, 
contains a summary of the federal land banks, joint-stock land banks, and 
federal intermediate credit banks (pp. 88). 


The Senate, Committee on Banking and Currency has printed the hearings 
relating to Consolidation of National Banking Associations, held in January 
of this year (pp. 120). 

Public Finance 

The Bureau of the Census has recently published the results of the 
decennial investigaton of wealth, public debt, and taxation. The reports 
cover the year 1922 and are issued under five titles, as follows: Estimated 
National Wealth (pp. 84), containing an interesting foreword on the 
difficulties of measuring wealth, by W. I. King; Public Debt (pp. 188); 


Assessed Valuation and Tax Levies (pp. 150); Tazes Collected (pp. 157); 
Digest of State Laws Relating to Taxation, and Revenue. 


The Tax Commission of Kansas has prepared a compilation entitled 
Constitution and Laws of Kansas Relating to Assessment and Taxation 
(Topeka, 1924, pp. 248). 

The Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company of New York has prepared 
a pamphlet entitled Questions and Answers on New York State Income 
Tax Laws, covering individual income tax and franchise tax on business 
corporations (New York, February, 1925, pp. 68). . 


TWENTY-SECOND LIST OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN’ POLITICAL 
ECONOMY IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Students whose period of continuous non-residence exceeds three years are omit- 
ted from the list. The last date given is the probable date of completion. 

The first lst of this kind was dated January 1, 1904, and was sent to all mem- 
bers, but not regularly bound in the publications. The subsequent lists have ap- 
peared in the publications as follows: 


Second list, 1905, in third series, vol. vi, p. 187. 

Third list, 1906, in third series, vol. vii, 3, sùpplement, p. 48. 
Fourth list, 1907, in third series, vol. vill, no, 2, supplement, p. 42. 
Fifth list, 1908, in the Bulletin for April, 1908, p. 69. 

Sixth lst, 1909, in the Bulletin for April, 1909, p. 16 

Seventh list, 1910, in the Bulletin for March, 1910, p. 12. 

Eighth list, 1911, in the Review for March, 1911, p. 212. ` 
Ninth list, 1912, in the Revæw for June, 1912, p. 519. 

Tenth list, 1918, in the Review for June, 1918, p. 527. 

Eleventh list, 1914, in the Review for June, 1914, p. 524. 

Twelfth list, 1915, in the Review for June, 1915, p. 476. 

Thirteenth list, 1916, in the Review for June, 1916, p. 499. 
Fourteenth list, 1917, in the Review for June, 1917, p. 485. 
Fifteenth list, 1918, in the Review for June, 1918, p. 459. 
Sixteenth list, 1919, in the Review for June, 1919, p. 488. 
Seventeenth list, 1920, in the Review for September, 1920, p. 692. 
Eighteenth list, 1921, in the Review for June, 1921, p. 888. 
Nineteenth list, 1922, in the Review for June, 1922, p. 880. 
Twentieth list, 1928, in the Ruview for September, 1928, p. 571. 
Twenty-first Ust, 1924, in the Review for September, 1924, p. 601. 


a present list ae for the first time doctoral dissertations completed and 

accepted by the various universities, and in cases where a publishing company was 

reported, has been given. Titles not marked “completed” are assumed to be still 
in preparation. 


Theory and Its History 


James Warennovse ANGELL, Ph. D., Harvard, 1924. The theory of international 
prices and its history. Completed, 


Eenetwrsw Rick Beckwrra (Mas. W. E.), Ph. D. Radcliffe, 1925. Inequalities 
in the distribution of income, thelr meaning and measurement. Completed. 


Epwarp Hasroves Cuasrratm, B. S., Jowa, 1920; A. M., Michigan, 1922. Some 
competitive aspects of monopoly value. 1926. Harvard, 


Haney L. Couren, A. B., College of the City of New York, 1920; M. B. A, 1921. 
The theory of taxable income. 1925. Columbia. 


Rozerr H. Davis, B. A. North Texas State Teachers’ College; M. A, Wisconsin, 
1922. The American philosophical anarchists. 1926, Wisconsin, 


Cuaries A. Dice, Ph, D., Wisconsin, 1924. An objective theory of consumption, 
Completed. . 

Huon Macar Fiercmer, A. B., British Columbia, 1919; A. M., Stanford, 1920. 
The early American economists—their reaction to English political economy. 
1926. Iilinots. 

Wriam Warrace Hewerr, Ph. D., Pennsylvania, 1924. The definition of income and 
its application in ‘federal income taxation. Completed. (Published by West- 
brook Publishing Co., 1219 Market St., Philadelphia.) 


Parker Maxrren Howes, B. Ed., Ulincis State Normal University, 1922; M. A, 
Chicago, 1924. Consumer demand. 1927. Northwestern. 


Camu Hatao, A. B., Missouri, 1920; B. B. A. 1922; A. M., Cornell, 1922. The theory 
of business profits, 1925. Harvard. 
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Ergasetu Erts Hoyt, A. B., Boston University, 1918; A. M., Radcliffe, 1924. 
Foundations of economic value. 1925. Radcliffe. 


Masapyro Laurence Iwamoto, A. B., Waseda, 1917. Profit, productivity of en- 
trepreneur. 1926. Harvard. 


Faances RETA Jacxsom, Ph. B., DePaul, 1921; M. B. A„ Northwestern, 1926. The 
ripening into use of urban property. 1927. Northwestern. 


D. P. Na, A. B., University of Bombay, 1919; A. M., Columbia, 1922. History 
of economic thought in India. 1925. Columbia. 


Riowaap W, Neuson, A. B., Iowa, 1921; M. A. 1928. Productivity and surplus in 
the distribution theory of the English classical economists. 1927. Towa. 


Renvers Orr, B. Com., University of Durham, England, 1919. New currents in 
British economic thought after 1850. 1926. Harvard. 


RUDOLPH PETERSON, B. Sc., Bucknell, 1915; M. A, Iowa, 1928. Aims and achieve- 
ment in the course in principles of economics. 1925. Iowa. 


Wore W. Rer, A. B., PRE 1921. The structure of interest rates.. 1926. 
Robert Brookings. 

MarcaneT Spann, A. B., Smith, 1914; A: M., Columbia, 1919. Economic theories 
in Supreme Court tax decisions. 1925. Columbia. 


Curantes Woopy Tuomrson, A. B., Ilinois, 1922, A. M., 1928. Value and distribu- 
tion in the eighteenth century British philosophy. 1925. Illinois. 


‘Gzoncz Wes, M. B. A., Harvard, 1920; A. B., George Washington, 1922. The re- 
lation of wages to profits. 1925. Robert Brookings. 


Earr M. Wrxstow, A. B., Penn, 1920; M. A., Iowa, 1922. Catholic economic thought 
since the period of the Reformation. 1926. Iowa. 


- Economic History and Geography ` 


Bensamix W. Barxas, B. S. A., Cornell, 1921; M, A., 1928. The French Revolution 
and agrarian rationalism of the nineteenth century. 1925. Cornell. 


‘Conrxneé M. Banxer, A. B., Maine, 1920;. A. M., Columbia, 1924. Social and eco- 
nomic history of Connecticut from 1914 to the present. 1925. Columbia. 


R. G. Booth, A. B. Illinois Wesleyan, 1914; A. M., Columbia, 1915. Some social 
aspects of the development of the natural sciences in England in the eighteenth 
century. 1925. Columbia. 

Avexanpre Brapy, B. A., Toronto, 1917; B. A., Oxon., 1921. Huskisson and liberal 
reform. 1925. Toronto. 


Geronce W. Brown, Ph. D., Chicago, 1924. The St. Lawrence River as a factor in 
international trade and politics. Completed. 


KarHieen Buuce, Ph. D. Radcliffe, 1924. The development of the iron industry in 
Virginia before 1865 with special emphasis on the contribution of the Tredegar 
Iron Works to the Confederacy. Completed. 


Norma Sypney Bucx, Ph. D, Yale, 1922. The development of the organization 
of Anglo-American trade, 1800-1850. Completed. (Published by the Yale Univ. 
Press, 1925.) : 


Rora Cravsra, Ph. D., Columbia, 1925. The Roman colonate. Completed. (Pub- l 
lished in Columbia studies in history, economics, and public law.) 


Axnnrw WerLLINeron Conner, . A. B., Manchester, 1922. The reconstruction of 
- Southeastern France after the Albigensian Crusade. 1925. Chicago. 


Herset Fær, A. B., Union Theological Seminary, 1909; A. M., Columbia, 1924. 
The anti-rent movement in New York. 1925. Columbia. 
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‘aut R. Fossus, Ph. D., Johns Hopkins, 1924. The agrarian movement in North 
Dakota. Completed. (Published by Johns Hopkins Press.) 


ELAND J. Gonpon, B. S. in Economics, Pennsylvania, 1922; M. A., Pennsylvania, 
1924. The economic relations of the United States and Turkey, 1862 to 1928. 
1926. Pennsylvania. 

ina Harsen, A. B., Wellesley, 1921; A. M., 1922. Tudor anticipation of Stuart 
financial disputes. 1926. Pennsylvania. 


tawest Haux, A. B., Concordia, 1918; A. M., 1916. A study of monastic economy 
based on the chronicles of Zwifalten. 1925. Chicago. 


raun M. Hamers, A. B, Hamilton, 1919; A. M., Columbia, 1922. The economic re- 
lations of the United States, China, and Japan from 1789 to 1928. Columbia. 


iowin Deaxs Harvey, Ph. D, Yale, 1924. Chinese Daimonism. Completed. 


JALVIN Bryce Hoover, B. A, Monmouth, 1922. Capital and contract in medieval 
Genoa, 1926. Wisconsin. 


Vussam Tuomas Hurcumeson, A. B., Rutgers, 1916; A. M, Columbia, 1917. A 
history of land grants as compensation for military service. 1926. Chicago. 


Jenny F. Jaues, Ph. B, Wisconsin, 1915; Ph. M., 1920. Geography of a selected 
area in the Piedmont region of southeastern Pennsylvania. 1926. Pennsylvania. 


dany J. Laxes, Ph. D., Chicago, 1924. The early development of Boston as a 
commercial center. Completed. 


Xonenr Josepo Lancent, A. B, West Virginia, 1908; A. M., Chicago, 1928. His- 
tory of the lumber industry in the American colonies. 1926. Chicago. 


', W. Molzrarru, B. 8.,Teachers College, 1920; A. M., Columbia, 1923. Land specu- 
lation during the 1790's. 1925. Columbia. 


Wanton Fosie Moran, A. B., Hunter, 1917; A. M., Columbia, 1919. The economic 
history of the City of New York since the Civil War. 1925. Columbia. 


CHosxas J. Murray, B. S. in Economics, Pennsylania, 1921; A. M, 1928, The 
economic and social system of the Incas. 1926. Pennsylvania. 


Visexv Virrasat Oax, A. B., University of Bombay, 1920; M. A., California, 1923; 
B. S. in Journalism, Oregon, 1924. Economic aspects of British rule in India. 
1927. Olark. 


T. E. Pomreer, A. B. Pennsylvania, 1920; A. M., 1922. The history of peasant pro- 
prietorship in Ireland. 1926. Pennsylvania, 


i. W. Prentice, A. B., Temple, 1912; A. M., Pennsylvania, 1918. Public land policies 
of the United States: bounties and subsidies, 1849-1857. 1925. Pennsylvania, 


[soaas T. Rorverox, B. S, in Economics, Pennsylvania, 1916; A. M., 1917. 
Localization of industry in Philadelphia. 1926. Pennsylvania. 


Srnom Tanquany Rostnson, A. M., Columbia, 1922. The destruction of the old 
land system in Russia, 1917-1918. 1926. Columbia. 


K. W. Suaw, National College of Law and Political Science, Pekin, 1913. Demo- 
cracy and finance in China: a study in the history of political philosophy. 1925. 
Columbia. 


5. W. Swear, Ph. D., Wisconsin, 1924. A survey of settlers’ progress in Upper 
Wisconsin. Completed. 


Constant Sovraeworgrra, A. B., Harvard, 1915. The colonial venture of France. 
1925. Robert Brookings. 
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Magy Srewanr, S. B. in Ed, Pennsylvania, 1918; A. M., 1919. History of the 
internationalizing of European rivers. 1925. Pennsylvania. ‘ 


Jous Wus Tartor, Ph. B., Wisconsin, 1911; A. M., 1915. History of the leasing 
of the public lands. 1926. Ohicago. f 


Erxesr Garene Teow, B. A., Berea, 1922. Comparison of prize law of the 
World War with that of the Napoleonic War. 1925. Yale, 


Ermana C. Wricur, A. B, Wellesley, 1920; A. M., ‘Pennsylvania, 1928. Legal 
and economic conditions in the English forests in the middle ages. 1926. 
Pennsylvania. 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry and Fisheries 
Max Fravex Arrr, Ph. D, Cornell, 1924. Types of farming in southern New 
England and some factors affecting them. Completed. 


Waru ALLEN, B. S. A. Saskatchewan, 1922. The utilisation of marginal hill 
farms. 1925. Oornell. r 


Craupr Leron Bexwer A. B., Michigan, 1919; A. M., 1920, The position of the 
farmer in our financial system. 1925. Robert Bookings, 


Mxenuxz Keriny Bexnert, Ph. B, Brown, 1920; A. M., 1921. Farm cost of pro- 
duction studies in the United States. 1925. Stanford. 


Fern E. Beravær, A. B., U. of Washington, 1928, The economic problem of stra- 
tegic minerals. 1926. Robert Brookings, 


Axner Gars Brack, B. S., Illinois, 1920. Forecasting the trend of land prices 
in the United States. 1927. Minnesota. 


Junes I. Boor, B. S, Columbia, 1922; A. M., 1924. The roads of anthracite. 1925. 
Oolumbia. 


Carine Borroy-Surrn, A. B, Amherst, 1928. The cotperative movement in agri- 
culture. 1926. Robert Brookings. — 


Joux Franxior Boorn, B. S. A Saskatchewan, 1919; M. S. A., Cornell, 1924. Agri- 
cultural coöperation in New York State. 1926. Oornell, 


Annarw Cans, B. S, U. of Alberta, 1922. An analysis of grain pooling exper- 
jence in the United States and Canada. 1927. Minnesota, 


Paxa O. Crouen, A. B., Columbia, 1922, Land tenure In Korea. 1923. Columbia. 


WurumĮm Coan, A. B., Palmer, 1902; A. M., Columbia, 1921. Stabilization: a prob- 
lem in coal. 1926. Columbia. 


Rogze Barer Conserr, B. S, Cornell, 1922; M. S. A., 1928. Some phases of mar- 
keting fruit in New York State., 1925. Oornell. 


7 Avery O. Craver, Ph. D., Chicago, 1924. Soil exhaustion as a factor in the develop- 
ment of Virginia. Completed. 


Axnmrw Jaczson Danisman, Ph. D., Cornell, 1924. A study of labor in crop pro- 
duction in West Virginia. (Published as West Virginia Bulletin.) 


Mornscar J. B. Eemxsat, B. 5., Maryland, 1918; M. S, Minnesota, 1928, The datry 
industry, 1926. Robert Brookings. 


' Esmer Danar Facan, A. B., Oklahoma, 1920; A. M, Harvard, 1921. The migra- 
tion of the wheat belt in the United States. 1925. Harvard. 


Ror Fexc, Ph. D, Cornell, 1924. Program for’ Chinese agriculture. Completed. 


Isaac Furs Harz, B. S., Cornell, 1915. An economic study of arrangement of 
farm buildings: ” 1926. “Cornell, i j a 
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‘oun Frenmicx Hanrrorr, B. S., Cornell, 1922; M. S., Iowa State College of Agrt 
culture, 1928. Land tenure in New York. 1926. Cornell. 


Vuuam A. Harrmay, B. S., Wisconsin, 1923. The early stages in the settling of 
Wisconsin cut-over land. 1926. Wisconsin. 


yeoncr Bransury Huw, A. B. Wisconsin, 1908; A. M., Columbia, 1920. Production 
and prices of the principal crops of the United States. 1925. Columbia. 
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Cuaries Wooren Prexm, A. B, Henderson-Brown, 1918; A. M., Vanderbilt, 1919. 
The social history of the negro in Arkansas, with a suggested program. of social 
policy. 1926. Harvard. 


Warrer Cane Recess, Ph. B., Chicago, 1921. The natural history of vice areas 
in Chicago. 1924. Ohicago. 


Marion Wester Rorms, B. Ed., University of Washington, 1922; A. M.,1928. A 
study of juvenile control in Hyde Park, Chicago. 1926. Chicago. 
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Warr Barrow Saxnms, A. B., Emory, 1919; A. M., 1921; A. M., North Carolina, 
1921. Juvenile courts in North Carolina. 1925. Chicago, 

Savio Sawrarawa, B. L. L, Emerson College, 1928; B. S., Boston University, 1924; 
A. M., 1924. The sclence of criminal detection in selected American communities. 
1926. Olark. 

Joux W. Scorr, A B., Fairmount, 1914; A. M, Texas, 1915. The policing of in- 
dustry. 1925. Ohicago. 

Rora Soni, Ph. B, Chicago, 1921; A. M. 1928. Suicide. 1928, Ohioago. 


Wuiu Hewry Sreap, A. B., Beloit, 1920; A. M., Chicago, 1928. Place of educa- 
tion and training ‘in the personnel program. 1926. Minnesota. 

Lær Sv, Peking College of Commerce and Finance, 1919; B. S., Colby, 1924. The 
significance of the Chinese family in the recent social and polftical revolutions. 
1927, Olark. 

Marsvyo Taxizawa, A. B., Wellesley, 1928; A. M., Columbia, 1924 The economic 
development and the changes in the family system in Japan. 1926. Columbia. 


Haney H. Tornery-Hien, B. A, St. Stephens, 1922; M. A. Wisconsin, 1924. Pro- 
bation in Wisconsin. 1926. Wisconsin. 


Sypwor Hanzison Warxer, A. B., Vassar, 1918; A. M., Southern California, 1917. 
The methods and objectives in social work. 1927. Columbia. ; 


Ter Coang Wana, A. B., Fukien, 1920; M' A., Oberlin, 1922. The youth movement 
in China, 1924. Ohioago. 


Vennox Onvan Warrs, A. B, Manitoba, 1918; A. M., Harvard, 1928. The standard 
‘of living. 1926. Harvard, 


Loum Wmra, Ph. B., Chicago, 1919. The ghetto in Chicago. 1926. Chicago. 


Fieven Lrraxo Wree, B. A., Dickinson, 1919; M. A, Wisconsin, 1928, ‘The 
Wisconsin parole law. 1925. . Wisconsin. 


Hanvey Wannen Zonzaven, A. B., Vanderbilt, 1922. The lower North Side. 1925. 
Chicago. ; 

Insurance and Pensions 

Mexnovrwe SANFORD APPLEGATE, A. B., Rutgers, 1918; A. M., Columbia, 19238. 
Policy loans in the United States and Canada. 1926. Columbia. , 


Wirum Henry Bamnenc, A. Bọ, Tennessee, 1928; M. B. A. Northwestern, 1924. 
Study of life insurance from the standpoint of the insured.’ 1927. Northwestern. 


Enmon L., Bowes, A. B., Heidelberg, 1922; A. M, Ohio State, 1928. Permanent 
partial disabilities and rehabilitation under the Ohio Workmen’s Compensation act. 
1927. Ohio State. 

Bess: Lovr Haut, A. B. Dalhousie, 1916; M. A. Toronto, 1921. Administration 
of the Mothers’ Pension Jaw in Philadelphia. 1925. Bryn Mawr, 

Orea Harsey, B. A. Wellesley, 1912; M. A, 1916. Unemployment insurance. 
1926. Wisconsin. 

Joun F. Jmexan, B. S. in Economics, Pennsylvania, 1920; A. M., 1924. Co- 
insurance practices in insurance, 1927. Pennsyloania. 


Davm McCanay, B. S. in Economics, Pennsylvania, 1920; A. M., “1922, Toae pos 
listic state insurance. 1927. Pennsylvania. 


Newman Arxoro Torres, Ph. Bọ Chicago, 1928.' Theory and practice of unem- 
ployment insurance. 1926. Ohicago. 


Viorœ N. Varorex, Ph. D., Chicago, 1924, Farmers’ mutual fire insurance in the 
United States. Completed. (Published by the University of Chicago Press.) 


z 
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Grace 8. Zornaucu, B, A. Western Reserve, 1898; M. A., Wisconsin, 1921. A 
study of certain aspects of the administration of the Workmen’ s Compensation law 
in Wisconsin. 1925. Wisconsin. 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 


Wanzen Enston Grrrys, Ph. D., Ohio State, 1924. The Malavites: a study of 
poverty. Completed. 


Lester M. Jones, B. A, Baker, 1909; M. A., Columbia, 1918. The contribution of- 
the Quakers to philanthropy. 1926, Wisconsin, 


Gronce A. Luxpuera, Ph. D., Minnesota, 1926. Development of poor relief legisla- 
tion in Minnesota. Completed. i 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 


Manner Morrow Bosrr, B. S., Montana, 1918; A. M. Harvard, 1920. Karl Marx’s 
interpretation of history. 1925. Harvard, 


Hratur Vacn Orsen, S. B, Dartmouth, 1922. The development of the cotperative 
movement in Denmark. 1926.. Chtoago. 


Corsrox Estey Warxe, A. Bọ, Cornell University, 1920; A. M., 1921. The con- 
sumers’ codperative movement in Ilinois. 1925. Ohicago. 


Statistics and Its Methods 

Revsen Date Cann, A. B., Northwestern, 1916. Studies in the seasonality of 
industry. 1925. Ohtcago. 

Harorp MoVicxen Casrenon, B. A., Queen’s, 1918; M. A. Columbia. Forecasting 
the consumption of local communities in Canada. 1925. Toronto. 

Garren Vesta, Cox, A. B., Beloit, 1917. An analysis of post-war business fore- 
casting. 1925. Chicago. 

Marsager Exxior, Ph. D, Radcliffe, 1924. Statistics of occupation. A study in 
classification. Completed. 

Russert Cant Enosera, B. S, Iowa State, 1917; M. S., Minnesota, 1928. Forecasting 
beef prices. 1925. Columbia. 


Unan Zvi Enceratany, A. B., California, 1920; A. M, Columbia, 1921. A com- 
parative study of census methods. 1925. Columbia. 


Constantine Joan Fecure, A. B., Miami, 1924. The construction of a mortality 
table for teachers. 1927. Catholic University. 


Amanam Fener, Ph. D, Johns Hopkins, 1924. Study of the national income 
and occupations. Completed. 

W. W. Frrnow, Ph. D., Wisconsin, 1924. Agricultural index numbers. Completed. 

Mavrice Leven, B. A. Wisconsin, 1917. Distribution of income by states., 1926. 
Wisconsin. 

Henny Scuvrrz, A. B., College of the City of New York, 1916. The statistical law 
of demand as illustrated by the demand for sugar. 1925. Columbia. 


Jamrs Genaro Sanma, A. B., Princeton, 1920; A. M., 1922. Analysis of wages and 
prices in England from 1650 to 1800—an attempt to examine the problem of in- 
creasing and decreasing returns and to compute an index of real wages. . 1926. 
Princeton. 

Woonuey Tuomas, B. S., Pennsylvania, 1922, The measurement of prodaction. 
1926. Robert Brookings. 

Eomonn Exiswoarn Vur, B. S, Dlinois, 1922; M. S, Cornell, 1824. Forecasting 
hog prices. 1926. Cornell 


NOTES 


The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the Amzrican Economic ASSOCIATION 
will be held in New York City, December 28-81, with headquarters at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel. It is expected that one section will be devoted to 
trade associations, one to national policy with respect to agriculture, and one 
to the policy of the federal reserve system. Joint sessions will be arranged 
with the American Political Science Association, the American Statistical 
Association, and the American Association for Labor Legislation. Professor 
R. C. McCrea, of Columbia University, is chairman of the committee on local 
arrangements, and Professor Haney has been asked to serve as chairman of 
the program committee. 


At the direction of the Executive Committee, a Finance Committee has 
been established to advise with respect to the American Economic Associ- 
avtion’s investments. The members of the committee are Mr. C. H. 
Crennan, of the Continental and Commercial National Bank, Chicago, 
chairman; Mr. Waddill Catchings, of Goldman, Sachs & Company, New 
York; and, Professor F. S. Deibler, as Treasurer of the Association. 


The following names have been added to the membership of the American 
Economic Association since the first of May: 


Abbott, D. P., 1185 E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore. 
Alfend, M., 1427 Montclair Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Biddle, C. P., 7 Craigie Circle, Cambridge, Mass. 
Black, A. G., 4120 Aldrich Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bridger, A, G., 109 George St, Toronto, Ontario, Can. 
Bridges, G. J., Pine St, Grove City, Pa. i ` 
Burns, Mrs. E. M., 88 Hamlet Gardens, Ravenscourt Park, LondonW. 6, Eng. 
Calkins, J. U., Federal Reserve Bank, San Francisco, Calif. 
Carter, H. S., Wharton School, U. of Pa., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Childs, J. B., Library of Congress, Washington, 5 C. 
Childs, W. W., 2815 Eighteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Cole, L. J., 11 University Ave., Delaware, Ohio. 
Copeland, C. M., School of Commerce, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
, W. A, 216 Ashby Road, Upper Darby, Pa. 

David, D. K., 25 Coolidge Hil Rd., Cambridge, Mass. 
Dixon, V., Missoula, Mont. ` 
ngle, N. H., 4821 Fourth, N. E., Seattle, Wash. 
Fiske, W. P., 86 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Forsyth, F. D., Bank of Athens, N. B. A., Athens, Ohio. 
Frederick, J. H., University of Pennsylvania, West Philadelphia, Pa. 
Graves, K. D., West Hall, Ripon, Wis. 
Harriman, J. W., 72 Kirkland St, Cambridge, Mass. 
Harris, W. C, 212 S. 89th St., Philadelphia, Ba. 
Hulse, E. P., 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 

. Hurd, M. M., University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
James; G., 15 Shepard St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Jeppson, D. 5., 720 South Carondelet St., Los Angeles, Calif, 
Johnson, E. A. Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, I1. 
King, D. C., 2959 Sheridan Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Kinney, R. HL, 821 West 15th St, New York City. 
McDonald, J. L, Hanover, N. H. 
Maxwell, J. A., Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
Polmer, S. C., 1804 Peabody Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
Pratt, H. H., 67 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rauber, E. L., PONE University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Ray, E. E., Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
Rosenberg, E., Jr, Fashiom Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Russell, R. E., Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Simpson, E. G., R. F. D. No. 1, Box 119, Rosslyn, Va. 

Snavely, W. R., 121 E. State St., Athens, Ohio. 

Van Sickle, C. L., 286 Chesterfield Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Waltersdorf, M. C., 209 North Ave., Washington, Pa. 

Whelden, C. N., JT., 26 Kent Hall, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Simon Guggenheim announce the establishment of the 
Guggenheim Memorial Fellowships for advanced study abroad. It is the 
purpose of the foundation after the first year to maintain annually from 
forty to fifty fellows. ‘The fellowships are intended for men and women of 
high intellectual and personal qualification who have already demonstrated 
anusual capacity for productive scholarship or unusual artistic talent.” 
The first general award is to be made for, the academic year 1926-27. No 
age limits are prescribed, but it is expected that ordinarily fellows will be 
not younger than 25 and not older than 85 years. The stipend will not 
ordinarily exceed $2500 per annum. Applications for fellowships should be 
made in writing on or before January 1, 1926, to Henry Allen Moe, 
Secretary, John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 2300 Pershing 
Square Building, New York City. 


The Emile Waxweiler Endowment has been established to promote the 
study of various phenomena of social life according to the conception and 
method of Emile Waxweiler, as described by him in the preface of his 
Archives Sociologiques. The income will be employed to further scientific 
travel, investigation, and research, to meet the cost of publications and 
to organize prize competitions. Requests should be submitted before 
October 1 of each year. There is no restriction for age, sex, or nationality. 
A competition prize on this foundation has been announced on the subject 
of the mechanism of the propagation of ideas in our contemporary societies. 
The prize to be awarded amounts to 8000 francs. Further information may 
be obtained from the Secrétaire Perpétual, Académie Royale de Belgique, 
Palais des Académies, Brussels, Belgium. 


The American Association for Labor Legislation will hold its nineteenth 
annual meeting in New York City, December 29-31, 1925. 


The sixteenth session of the International Institute of Statistics will be 
held at Rome, September 27 to October 4. 


The National Tax Association announces the publication of the proceed- 
ings of the National Conference on Inheritance and Estate Taxation, a 
volume of 200 pages. Price to members, 50 cents; to others, $1. Orders 
should be addressed to A. E. Holcombe, Secretary, National Tax Associ- 
ation, 195 Broadway, New York City. 

A meeting of the American Statistical Association was held on May 22, 
1925, in New York City, to discuss the subject of measurement of seasonal 
variations. Among those taking part were W. L. Crum, W. A. Berridge, 
H. M. Flinn, V. S. Von Szeliski, W. I. King, and R. B. Prescott. 


It is announced that the World Forestry Congress will be held in Rome 
next year, April 29 to May 5. 
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The first summer session of the American Institute of Coöperation was 
held at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, July 20 to August 
15, 1925. Those wishing to secure copies of the proceedings, should 
address C. W. Holman, Secretary, American. Institute of Coöperation, 101 
Logan Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Board of Regents of the University of Idaho have expanded the 
business curriculum into the School of Business Administration with 
Professor H. C. Dale as dean. 


A College of Commerce has been established at the University of 
Kentacky, with Dr. Edward Wiest as dean. 


Stanford University has established a new Graduate School of Business 
with Dr. W. S. Hotchkiss as dean, and with the support of leading business 
men and firms who have made funds available for its maintenance. The 
course of study will require a minimum of two years’ full time. Different 
divisions of the subject, such as production, sales, merchandising, finance, 
will be considered as parts of a continuous and unified process. . 


Northwestern University announces the establishment of a curriculum in 
land economics, including instruction in both undergraduate and post- 
graduate courses. Five scholarships carrying an honorarium of $500 are 
offered to graduate students desiring to specialize in this field of study. 
Fuller information may be obtained by addressing Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Commerce, Commerce Building, Evanston, IN. 


Mrs. Anna George de Mille, daughter of Henry George, has presented: to 
the New York Public Library an extensive collection of manuscripts and 
books written by, or relating to, Henry George and to the single tax. 
Among the manuscripts are 1700 letters addressed to George between 1854 
and 1897, six volumes of his copy press letter books between 1869 and 
1882, and his diary between 1855 and 1896. 


The Department of Historical Research of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington has issued a List of Doctoral Dissertations in History now in 
Progress at the Chief American Universities, as of date of December, 1924. 


In the June, 1925, issue of Economica, is a “List of Theses in Economics 
and Allied Subjects in Progress in Universities and Colleges in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland” (pp. 205-211). 


The Institute for Research in Land Economies and Public Utilities 
announces that its headquarters will be moved from Madison to Chicago, 
and become affiliated with the School of Commerce of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. The organization is in no way altered by this change. 


The ‘Technical and Industrial Research Division of the Sherman Service, 
Inc. (2 Rector St., New York City) offers its services to members of the 
American Economic Association without cost or obligation, in the interests 
of a more extensive and better codrdinated system of industrial research in 
America. Its facilities are adapted for the working out of individual prob- 
lems, as described in a booklet issued by the company, 489 Industrial Prob- 
lems Analyzed. 
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The New York University School of Retailing has begun the publication 
of the Journal of Retailing, a quarterly. The first issue is dated April, | 
1925 (New York University School of Retailing, 100 Washington Square 
East, New York, $1 per annum). 


Capitolium is the name of a new monthly journal issued by the Comune 
di Roma (Via del Campidoglio N. 10), which takes the place of Rivista 
Mensile di Statistica. The subscription price of the new publication is 
50 lire per annum. 


The School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, University of Denver, 
is publishing a Business Review, issued monthly (price, $1 per annum). 
The issue for June, 1925, deals with “Pig Iron Production in Colorado 
and the United States.” l 


The Department of Commerce bas prepared a revised list of its publi- 
cations, as of May 1, 1925 (Washington, pp. 104). 


The Macmillan Company announces the publication in the autumn of 
Studies in Public Finance and Essays in Economics, by Professor E. R. A. 
Seligman. 

The State Historical Society of Iowa is soon to publish a monograph by 
Dr. H. C. Nixon, on The Populist Movement in Iowa. 


The Review has received Abstract of Minutes of the Conference of 
Association Executives, held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 27-28 
(pp. 47). It is stated that the success of this first conference has led to 
arrangements for a second conference at Briarcliff Lodge, north of New 
York City, for October 16 and 17. Tentative suggestions for this con- 
ference are finances, publications, and public relations. Those interested 
in the conference are invited to correspond with Professor W. E. Bullock, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 20 West 89th St., New York City. 


The Bureau of Commercial and Industrial Affairs of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce has been engaged in a survey of New England industry. 
A report has been issued on The Shoe Manufacturing Industry of New 
England (pp. 80, price $1). 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company is preparing a number of 
Bulletins on various phases of economic and business activity. There have 
already appeared bulletins on the controlling of seasonal slumps,. tendencies 
in sales organization; and others are in preparation. These bulletins may 
be secured on request from the Policyholders’ Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tübingen, Germany, announces the 
publication of Handbuch der Finanzwissenschaft, edited by Wilhelm 
Gerloff and Franz Meisel, with the codperation of a large number of 
specialists. ; 

The Museum Book Store (45, Museum Street, London, W. C. 1) has 


printed Catalogue 97, on Political Economy. This has 1698 entries (pp. 
126). Catalogues 98, Irish Economics, and 99, Scottish Economics, have 
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also appeared. These list a “unique collection of rare tracts of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries” (pp. 21 and 20). 


Gustav Fock (Schlossgasse 7, Leipzig) has issued a catalogue of books 
from the libraries of Professor Schmoller, Weber, Passow, and Schnapper- 
Arndt (pp. 185). Catalogue no. 255 of Bernb. Liebisch (Kurprinzstr. 6, 
Leipzig) is devoted to political economy (pp. 188). 


Appointments and Resignations 


Mr. Henry S. Anderson has been appointed an instructor in economics 
at Stanford University. 


Professor Paul M. Atkins received the degree of Doctor de l’Université 
de Paris this spring and is returning from France to Chicago, where his 
address will be 5529 University Avenue. 


Miss Dorothy C. Bacon has been promoted from assistant to instructor 
of economics in Vassar College. 


Professor Lloyd V. Ballard will be on leave of. absence from Beloit 
College during the second semester of the coming academic year, and will 
spend the time in research and study at the University of Chicago. 


Dr. Percy W. Bidwell, of the staff of the Economics Division of the 
Tariff Commission, has been designated as economist stationed at the 
commission’s headquarters in Brussels, Belgium. 


Mr. John G. Blocker is to be instructor in economics at the University 
of Kansas this year. 


Professor Ezra Bowen, head of the department of economics at Lafayette 
College, spent the summer in England making a survey of methods of 
teaching economics at the British universities. 


Dr. E. B. Brossard, formerly a member of the Economies Division of 
the Tariff Commission, has been appointed by President Coolidge as a mem- 
ber of the Tariff Commission to succeed former Commissioner W. S. 
Culbertson, newly appointed Minister to Rumania. 


Mr. Floyd F. Burchett has been appointed assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Buffalo. Mr. Burchett was formerly instructor 
in economics at the University of California and, more recently, statistician 
with the American Radiator Company. 


Professor John Bennet Canning has been promoted from the rank of 
assistant professor to associate professor in the department of economics 
at Stanford University. 


Mr. William C. Cleveland has been appointed instructor in economics 
at Beloit College. 


Dr. Harry T. Collings, me ee of economics at the University of 
Pennsylvania, received the honorary degree of Doctor of Science from 
Colgate University last June. Dr. Collings gave a series of six lectures on 
Latin America at the Furman Institute of Politics this summer. During 
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the past year he published a book on Business Economics, in a series of 
eight “Business Books for Business Men,” which he has edited for the 
J. C. Winston Company of Philadelphia. 


Dean George A. Deglman, of Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Missouri, 
will be at St. Louis University during the coming academic year, as dean of 
the graduate school. 


J. Anderson Fitzgerald, professor of economics at Ohio State University, 
has resigned to accept appointment as professor of business administration 
at the University of Texas. Dr. Fitzgerald was formerly associate pro- 
fessor at the University of Texas. 


Mr. A. M. Fox, economist with the Tariff Commission, has been appointed 
chief of the Economics Division and chairman of the Advisory Board, suc- 
ceeding Dean John R. Turner, of New York University. 


Professor James Lloyd Fri, assistant professor of merchandising in the 
New York University School of Retailing, has been promoted to the rank 
of associate professor. 

Mr. Roy L. Garis, assistant professor of economics at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, gave courses in commercial geography during the summer quarter 
at the University of Virginia. 


Mr. John Marshall Gersting has been appointed instructor in economics 
in the School of Business Administration at the University of Idaho. 


Miss Evelyn S. Gibson has been promoted from instructor to assistant 
professor of economics in Vassar College. 


Mr. E. H. Hahne is returning to Northwestern University this September 
as assistant professor in the department of economics, having spent two 
years in graduate work at the University of Chicago. 


Mr. Algo D. Henderson, of the University of Kansas, has accepted a 
position as associate professor of accounting at Antioch College. 


Mr. J. M. Herring has resigned as instructor in economics at Lafayette 
College. 

Mr. Elmo P. Hohman, of the department of economics at Northwestern 
University, has been promoted from instructor to assistant professor. 


Professor Henry F. Holtzclaw, of the School of Business of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, offered courses at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
during the summer session. 


Dr. George M. Janes, head of the department of economics at Washington 
and Jefferson College, has accepted an appointment at Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio, as professor of economics and sociology on the Edwin M. 
Stanton foundation. Dr. Janes recently gave a course of five lectures on 
man and society at Bangor Theological Seminary. 


Professor Eliot Jones returns to Stanford University this autumn after 
a year’s leave of absence during which he has been on the faculty of the 
University of Illinois and the summer school of the University of Chicago. 
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Dr. Thomas Latimer Kibler, professor of economics at the University 
of North Carolina, has resigned to accept the directorship of the new 
department of commerce extension in the College of Commerce and Journal- 
ism at the Ohio State University. 


Mr. T. J. Kreps has been appointed instructor in economics and tutor 
in the division of history, government, and economics, at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. L. B. Krueger has been onoi to the rank of associate professor 
of economics at Oberlin College during the past year. He is at present 
making a study of the comparative costs of living in the fourteen largest 
cities in the United. States, for the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 


Professor Alfred C. Lane, of the department of geology at Tufts College, 
has been added to the staff of the department of economics and sociology to 
give courses in economic geography and natural. resources. 


Dr. Isadore Loeb, dean of the School of Business and Public Administra- 
tion at the University of Missouri, will succeed Dr. Lyon as dean of the 
School of Commerce and Finance of Washington Unversity. 


Mr. Lewis E. Long has transferred from the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics to the Mississippi Experiment Station; where he is research 
economist. 

Professor Harley L. Lutz has been granted a four month’s leave of ab- 
sence from Stanford University to go to Chili with a commission, headed by 
Professor E. W. Kemmerer, of Princeton University, to study and revise 
the financial system of that country. Professor Lutz will work. out a plan 
for taxation. 

Mr. Crittenden Marriott, formerly employed by the Institute of Eco- 
nomics and the National Industrial Conference Board, has been appointed 
a member of the editorial section of the Economics Division of the Tariff 
Commission. f ; 

Dr. E. S. Mason has been appointed instructor in economics and, tutor in 
the division of history, government, and economics, at Harvard University. 


Mr. Perry Mason, of the University of Kansas, has accepted an instruc- 
torship in economics at the University of Michigan. 


Professor Joseph Mayer now bears the title of professor of economics 
and sociology at Tufts College. The name of the department, of which 
he is the head, has been changed from “political science” to “economics and 
sociology.” 

Mr. Glenn N. Merry has joined the Research Department of the Brown 
` Company, Portland, Maine. 


Dr. Waldo F. Mitchell, is leaving Evansville College to accept a position 
as professor of business administration in Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wisconsin, where he will give courses in marketing. 
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Dr. D. Walter Morton, dean of the School of Commerce, University of 
Southern California, is now also director of Metropolitan College, U. S. C., 
succeeding Dr. Olson. 


Miss Mabel Newcomer, associate professor of economics at Vassar 
College, is teaching in the department of economics at Stanford University 
during the summer quarter. i 


Dr. Emery E. Olson has resigned as director of Metropolitan College, 
U. S. C., and become affliated with the Los Angeles organization of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa. 


Professor Victor H. Pelz is leaving Tulane University to join the staff 
of the new Graduate School of Business at Stanford University. 


Professor Geddes W. Rutherford, formerly associate professor of polit- 
ical science at Grinnell College, has been appointed associate professor 
in charge of political science at the Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. 

Mr. Oscar Ryder, formerly of the Textile Division of the Tariff Com- 
mission, has been appointed a member of the Economics Division. Mr. 
Ryder has recently completed an extensive study on Broad Silk Manufacture 
and the Tariff. : 


Mr. E. R. Sanford, who has been head of the business courses in the 
University of Montana, is teaching accounting in the summer quarter at 
Stanford University. 


Dr. G. T. Schwenning, professor of economics and director of industrial 
relations course at the International Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, for the past four years, has been granted a leave of absence 
for a period of three years to become national industrial secretary for China 
with the Y. M. C. A. He will make a careful study of labor conditions in 
China and will codperate with various agencies that are working for labor 
reform in that country. Dr. Schwenning’s headquarters will be in 
Shanghai. The financial support for this enterprise comes from Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


Mr. Lloyd L. Shaulis, formerly head of the department of economics and 
business at the College of William and Mary, has joined the staff of the 
department of economics and sociology at Tufts College as assistant - 
professor of economics. 


Mr. Verne Simons is to be instructor in accounting at the University of 
Kansas this year. 


Dr. Sumner H. Slichter, who has been assistant professor of economics 
at Cornell University, has been appointed professor of economics 
there and granted leave of absence for the year 1925-26, during which- 
time he will be a member of the staff of the Institute of Economics. 


Professor O. M. W. Sprague, of Harvard University,’ is making an 
investigation under the direction of the Comptroller of the Currency, Mr. 
McIntosh, in regard to the causes of bank failures. 
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Dr. G. T. Starnes, formerly an instructor in economics at the University 
of Virginia, has been appointed assistant professor of commerce and busi- 
ness administration at the University of Virginia. 


Mr. Royal S. Steiner, of Tufts College, now has the title of assistant 
professor of econòmics. 


Mr. John Wesley Sternberg has been promoted to an associate professor- 
ship in economics at the University of Kansas. 


Mr. Leslie T. Tupy, formerly instructor in accounting at the University 
of Illinois, has accepted a position as assistant professor of accounting at 
the University of Kansas. 


Professor J. V. Van Sickle, who has been assistant professor of economics 
at the University of Michigan since September, 1924, will give courses on 
public finance and on land during the coming year. 
. Mr. John B. Watkins, formerly of the department of economic science 

and history at the State College of Washington, is now at Evansville 
College, Indiana, as assistant professor of economics and. business adminis- 
tration, and acting head of the department. 

Mr. John Williams Wingate, instructor in merchandise at the New York 
University School of Retailing, has been promoted to assistant professor of 
merchandising. 

Professor Elmo ‘Wood, of North Carolina State Agricultural won eBe 
taught during the summer session at the University of Missouri. 

Professor Allyn A. Young, of the Harvard University department of 
economics, was in Budapest during part of the summer, engaged in the 
preparation of a report upon the currency and the finances of Hungary. 

Ex-president Edmund J. James of the University of Illinois died at 
Covina, California, last June. 
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WHAT HAS THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
ACCOMPLISHED? 

Introduction 


Something over ten years having elapsed since the organization of 
the Federal Trade Commission, the time seems appropriate for a 
survey of its accomplishments and an attempt to estimate the value of 
its work. Such a study is particularly desirable because during the 
past year or two the commission has received much criticism and con- 
demnation. To err is human; and the commission is no exception to 
the rule. Yet much of the criticism in question has had no sound basis, 
but has arisen from the unpopularity of the commission’s action, either 
with some large and influential group or with the business world in 
general. 

By the terms of section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission act, that 
body was authorized to prevent “unfair methods of competition in com- 
merce” (interstate); and by the terms of the Clayton act it was also 
specifically authorized to prevent, under certain conditions, price 
discriminations, exclusive and tying contracts, combination through 
capital stock acquisition, and interlocking directorates. Stripped of 
these provisions, the Federal Trade Commission has little power except 
that of investigation, in which field extensive authority was conferred 
on the commission by section 6 of that act.’ 

*The original five commissioners took the oath of office March 16, 1915. 

Sro. 6. That the commission shall also have power: 

(a) To gather and compile information concerning, and to investigate from time 
to time the organization, business, conduct, practices, and management of any 
corporation engaged in commerce, excepting banks and common carriers subject to 
ae act to regulate commerce, and its relation to other corporations and to indi- 
viduals, associations, and partnerships. 

(b) To require, by general or special orders, ea engaged in commerce, 
excepting-banks, and common carriers subject to the act to regulate commerce, or 
any class of them, or any of them, respectively, to file with the commission in such 
form as the commission may prescribe annual or special, or both annual and special, 
reports or answers in writing to specific questions, furnishing to the commission 
such information as it may, require as to the organization, business, conduct, prac- 
tices, management, and relation to other corporations, partnerships, and individuals 
of the respective corporation fillng such reports or answers in writing. Such 
reports and answers shall be made under oath, or otherwise, as the commission 
‘may prescribe, and shall be filed. with the commission within such reasonable 


period as the commission may prescribe, unless additional time be granted in any 
case by the commission. 
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In carrying out the provisions of the laws under which the 
commission operates, the work has always been organized into two 
` main divisions, legal, and economic. In addition, there is an adminis- 
trative division, an export trade division, and an enemy patent division. 
” The last two are small divisions, one created as a result of the Webb 
act, April 10, 1918, which imposed certain duties on the commission 
with respect to the export associations authorized thereby; the other, 
organized under the Trading with the Enemy act, approved October 6, 
1917, primarily to consider applications for license to use enemy 
patents and the granting of same where deemed advisable in accordance 
with the general conditions provided by law. This discussion is con- 
fined to a consideration of the work of the economic and legal divisions. 


Organization of the Economic Division 


As organized in 1915-16, the economic work was under the direction 
of a chief economist, to whom there reported an assistant chief 
economist and the chief of the division of corporation reports. Almost 
immediately, however, this organization was changed, and the work 
placed under the direction of an economic advisory board composed 
‘of a chairman and two other members, This system did not function 
satisfactorily, particularly under the pressure of war work; and in 
consequence a chief economist was substituted for the economic advisory 


(c) Whenever a final decree has been entered against any defendant corporation — 
in any suit brought by the United States to prevent and restrain any violation of 
the antitrust acts, to make investigation, upon Its own initiative, of the manner in 
which the decree has been or is belng carried out, and upon the application of the 
Attorney General it shall be its duty to make such investigation.: It shall transmit 
to the Attorney General a report embodying its findings and recommendations as 
a result of any such investigation, and the report shall be made public in the dis- 
cretion of the commission. 

(a) Upon the direction of the President or either House of Congress to investi- 
gate and report the facts relating to any alleged violations of the antitrust acts by 
any corporation. . 

(e) Upon the application of the Attorney General to investigate and make 
recommendations for the readjustment of the business of any corporation alleged 
to be violating the antitrust acts in order that the corporation may thereafter 
maintain its organization, management, and conduct of business in accordance with 
law. 

(f) To make public from time to time such portions of the information obtained 
by it hereunder, except trade secrets and names of customers, as it shall deem 
expedient in the public interest; and to make annual and special reports to the 
Congress and to submit therewith recommendations for additional legislation; and 
to provide for the publication of its reports and decisions in such form and manner 
as may be best adapted for public information and use. 

(g) From time to time to classify corporations and to make rules and regulations 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act. 

(h) To investigate, from time to time, trade conditions in and with foreign 
countries where associations, combinations, or practices of manufactnrers, merchants, 
or traders, or other conditions, may affect the foreign trade of the United States, 
and to report to Congress thereon, with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 


S 
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board and given entire responsibility for the work of the economic 
division. Three assistant chiefs and a chief accountant were created, 
all reporting to the chief economist. This form of organization has 
been maintained down to the present, except that there are at this 
writing only two assistant chief economists, the place of one who 
resigned never having been filled. 


General Observations on the Economic Work 


The work of the-economic division must be considered in the light 
of its background. This division is logically the successor to the 
Bureau of Corporations of the Department of Commerce, established 
during the Roosevelt administration in 1904. The function of the 
Bureau of Corporations was purely investigatory and economic rather 
than legal;’ and, though the powers of the commission with respect to 
investigation are broader than those of the bureau, the investigatory 
work of the commission is a more or less logical development of the 
same work as that performed by the bureau. 

As with the reports of the Bureau of Corporations, some of the 
reports of the commission have had much more traceable results than 
others. For example, the reports of the Bureau of Corporations on 
the petroleum industry and the transportation of petroleum, formed: 
the basis of the government suit for the dissolution of the Standard 
Oil Company; and those on cotton exchanges were primarily respon- 
sible for the passage of the present Cotton Futures act. On the other 
hand, no such direct results are ascribable to the exceedingly valuable 
and authoritative reports made by the bureau on water transportation 
and the lumber industry. The same has been true of the reports of the_ 
economic division of the Federal Trade Commission. The results of 
the meat-packing inquiry in legislation and the separation of business 
were immediate and important; but no such concrete effects are trace- 
able to the important study of the commission on the wholesale 
marketing of food, or to the exhaustive inquiry into the grain trade now 
nearly completed. The thoughtful reader, however, will understand 
that lack of immediate tangible results from investigations and in- 
quiries is in no sense conclusive of ultimate effects. Some four or 
five years elapsed after the report of the Bureau of Corporations on 
cotton exchanges before the Cotton Futures act was passed; and it 
was not until 1919 that Congress enacted into law the recommendation 
made by the bureau ten years earlier, that cotton below the value of 
low middling should not be deliverable on future contracts. 

The recommendations resulting from inquiries and investigations 
by the commission must often, therefore, be regarded as foresighted, 
since such recommendations would be impossible of immediate adoption. 

"Report of the Commissioner of Corporations for 1912, p. 6. 
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Thus the commission, after an exhaustive study of terminal grain 
marketing and the terminal elevator situation, recommended that public 
elevators be operated by either the railroad companies or governmental 
. authority at rates sufficiently low to permit dealers not owning elevators 
to store grain in competition with the large elevator merchandisers. 
There are numerous sound economic reasons for the adoption of such a 
policy, not the least important of which is the probable reduction in the 
ability of the large elevator merchandisers to manipulate the futures 
market and the consequent better functioning of that market. At the 
' same time, it is most unlikely that such recommendations will be adopted 
in the near future. The same condition holds true of the commission’s 
more recent recommendations for southern warehouse delivery on New 
York cotton futures contracts and the adoption of a three-contiguous- 
grade cotton future contract. While the commission’s. report and 
recommendations on these points were apparently convincing to the 
southern warehouse delivery committee of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change, these provisions failed of adoption by the exchange. It is not at 
all improbable that either or both of these measures may be ultimately 
accepted, as well as the commission’s recommendation for a reduction 
in the.size of the contract lot; but it would be too much to hope that 
such drastic changes would be made immediately effective. 

Even if the recommendations in reports are never adopted, the 
careful analysis and criticism in such reports lays the foundation 
for improvements among the thoughtful members of the trade, and 
thus may bring to pass desirable changes. An illustration of this is, 
perhaps, the new rule adopted by the New York Cotton Exchange 
following its rejection of the southern delivery plan proposed by the 
commission. This rule provides that trading in the current delivery 
month shall cease on the tenth day of the month. Without expressing 
any opinion as to the ultimate resulta of such a rule, one may observe 
that the rule itself would probably never have been passed but for the 
criticism of the New York cotton futures market contained in the 
commission’s report on the cotton trade. And, whatever the ultimate 
results of the new rule may be, it is, I think, a bona fide attempt on the 
part of the trade to prevent delivery month squeezes at New York— 
an attempt induced by the commission’s _ criticisms and recommen- 
dations. i 

Economic Inquiries and Lapinishion 


Of the specific economic investigations which have had a measurable 
effect to date, the first to be considered are those which have resulted 
in legislation. 

“4 Brief History of the Work of the Special Southern Warehouse Committee of 


the New York. Cotton Hachange, with Final Report and Recommendations, June $0, 
1984. 
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Two of the commission’s economic reports have been directly 
responsible for specific legislation, i. e., Codperation in American 
Export Trade and Meat Packing Industry. ‘The recommendations in 
the former for the creation of export combinations, composed of 
competing domestic concerns, were adopted by Congress and embodied 
in the Webb act." The commission’s report on the meat-packing 
industry led to the introduction of several bills and resolutions in 
Congress, out of which finally developed the Packers and Stockyards 
act, 


Economic Inquiries and the Anti-Trust Acts 


One of the most fruitful results of the economic inquiries of the com- 
mission is in the preservation of competition, particularly in connec- 
tion with the enforcement of the Sherman Anti-Trust act. To those. 
who believe that this statute should be abolished (and the number 
appears to be on the increase) this work will scarcely commend itself. 
To those who still believe that “competition is the life of trade,” the 
case will appear otherwise. 

Harvesting Machinery. In its economic inquiry into the high 
prices of farm implements, the commission pointed out the failure of 
the decree against the International Harvester Company, and recom- 
mended that the case be reopened, as provided for in the final decree, 
for the purpose of arriving at a plan of dissolution designed to restore 
competitive conditions in that industry. Following these recommen- 
dations, the Department of Justice filed a petition to reopen the case, 
which was denied by the District Court.’ 

Meat Packing. The exhaustive inquiry into the meat-packing indus- 
try through the economic division tended to show an unlawful combi- 
nation and restraint of trade on the part of the then five largest 
packers (Swift, Armour, Morris, Cudahy and Wilson). The bulk 
of this evidence was submitted to the Department of Justice in the 
latter part of 1918; and additional material was subsequently supplied. 
In 1919 the Department of Justice, according to official statements, 
was preparing to present evidence of a meat-packing combination to 
the federal grand jury in New York for the purpose of obtaining an 
indictment, when the packers began negotiations looking to a consent 
decree. As a result, the grand jury proceedings were suspended, 
and a civil suit was filed in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia alleging unlawful combination and asking for relief. By 
prearrangement the case was not contested; and a consent decree 
agreed to before the filing of the. petition was entered on February 27, 

"Report of the National Foreign Trade Council, Codperation in Foreign Trade, 


1917. ‘ 
"Case not reported at this writing. 
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1920, the same day on which the petition was filed (U. S. v. Swift et 
al.). i 

Acting on its own initiative in accordance with its powers under 
section 6, paragraph (d) of its organic act, the commission through 
its economic experts made an analysis of the first plan of dissolution 
filed by the packers on August 31, 1920, following the consent decree, 
and made objections thereto with respect to the stockyards features of 
the plan. The Department of Justice presented to the court its 
objections, which were in substance and effect those made by the com- 
mission; and thereupon the packers withdrew this plan.’ Late in 
October, 1920, the packers filed a second plan of dissolution; and this 
plan was referred by the Attorney General to the commission for 
approval, the Attorney General stating that the President had 
requested the Department of Justice not to approve any plan for the 
disposition of these interests unless such a plan should receive the 
unanimous approval of the Federal Trade Commission. Shortly after, 
the commission filed a report stating its objections to the second plan 
and at the same time suggesting the principles it would regard as 
satisfactory. The Attorney General filed objections with the court 
similar to those of the commission; and on January 4, 1921, the court 
rendered a decision sustaining the objections of the commission and 
the department, and at the same time stating its own requirements for 
an acceptable plan. A third plan similarly disapproved by the com- 
mission and Department of Justice was rejected by the court. A 
fourth plan was finally approved by the court, though not by the 
commission. 

The commission had recommended two principal remedies for the 
conditions found to exist in the meat-packing industry, the one requir- 
ing the packers to relinquish their control of the stockyards, the other 
requiring them to give up their control of refrigerator cars. The 
decree as rendered embraced the first remedy, but failed to secure the 
second and perhaps the more important from, the standpoint of 
competition, 

Lack of space prevents a discussion of the subsequent efforts to 
modify the consent decree with reference to the injunction preventing 
the packers from handling unrelated lines, and their final success 
earlier in the present year. Suffice it to say, therefore, that the 
commission, in its report to Congress on the packer consent decree in 
February of this year, again renewed its recommendations for the 
separation of the packers from their control of the stockyards” and 


"F. T. C. Report, Packer Consent Decree, p. 2. 

3E. T. C. Report, Packer Consent Deoree, p. 8. 

"E, T. C. Report, Packer Consent Decree, p. 1. 

“The commission states that of the shares of stock in various stockyards units 
owned by the “big five” prior to the decree, only 22.7 per cent based on par value 
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refrigerator cars. To the advocates of the competitive system, there- 
fore, it must be apparent that blame for any failure to obtain a more 
comprehensive restoration of competitive conditions in the mesat- 
packing industry must rest elsewhere than on the shoulders of the 
commission. 

Armour Morris Merger. In the proceedings of the Department of 
Agriculture against the Armour Morris merger under the Packers and 
Stockyards act the report of the commission on meat packing proved 
to be of great value. The attorneys for the Department of Agricul- 
ture, it is understood, attempted to incorporate the entire report in 
the record by reference, but were prevented from so doing by the 
objections of attorneys for the defense. However, many of the data 
in the reports were introduced into the record in the trial of this case. 

Furniture. The household furniture inquiry of the Trade Com- 
mission revealed a widespread variety of association activities relating 
to prices which were apparently in violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust act. While the Department of Justice conducted an inde- 
pendent inquiry of its own into the furniture industry, the commission’s 
report furnished data and information of considerable value in con- 
nection with the wholesale indictment of furniture manufacturers in 
1925. 

Refrigerators. The same was true of the refrigerator industry 
section of the commission’s report on kitchen furnishings and domestic 
appliances. In this industry there was an inquiry by the Department 
of Justice; but the commission’s report was of considerable value in 
connection with the subsequent indictments of ‘the refrigerator manu- 
facturers. 

Newsprint Paper. Evidence collected by the commission through 
the economic division in its inquiry into newsprint paper tended to 
show violations of the Sherman act by the Newsprint Manufacturers 
Association; and these data were submitted to the Department of 
Justice. Partly on the basis of this evidence, a federal grand jury 
brought indictments against five members of the executive committee 
of this association, and two other manufacturers. 


Economic Inquiries and Prices 


In the case of anthracite coal, the work of the economic division 
had important effects in preventing the increase of prices in 1917; 
while in the case of newsprint paper, prices were for a time fixed by 
the commission on the basis of reports of the economic division. 
had been disposed of to December 19, 1924. F. T. C. Report, Packer Consent 


Decree, p. 29. : 
Annual Report, F. T. C. 1917, p 14. 
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Anthracite. Quoting from the annual report of the ‘commission 
for 1917: 


In the spring of 1917 on account of rumors in the anthracite trade that 
the producing companies were intending to withdraw or reduce the custom- 
ary spring discounts, an open letter was sent by the Commission on March 
12, 1917, to the principal operators, pointing out that any indirect increase in 
prices by omitting the customary spring discounts could not be justified 
on the basis of the figures of cost of production compiled by the Commission. 
Shortly afterwards the regular discounts were allowed by the companies. 

On April 26, 1917, as the Commission’s investigation of the wage agree- 
ment of May, 1916, was drawing to a close, a new emergency wage 
agreement was entered into between the operators and their miners. Be- 
fore the operators announced any increase in prices as the result of 
increased wages granted by this agreement, retail dealers in many localities 
advanced: their prices. The Commission in conference with the largest 
anthracite operating interest indicated that it considered 80 cents a ton 
a sufficient increase in wholesale prices to cover the wage increase, and the 
decreased price announced by the larger producers was approximately of 
this amount.” 

. With the idea of preventing undue prices for anthracite, the com- 
mission developed a system of tracing coal from the producer to the 
consumer. It required weekly reports from producers and jobbers 
where needful; and agents at leading distribution points watched the 
market and secured the coöperation of producers and wholesale distri- 
butors in relieving local shortages. As a result, high premium prices 
and excessive profits were greatly reduced in the wholesale trade so far 
as domestic sizes were involved.” So effective did this codperation 
become that up to August 28, 1917, when prices were fixed by executive 
order, less than one fourth of one per cent of the anthracite was sold ` 
at prices in.excess of those suggested or indicated by the commission.“ 
Incidentally it may be noted that at the request of the Fuel Administra- 
tion this work was not only continued for anthracite but was enlarged 
to include the collection of similar information covering the jobbing 
and retailing of bituminous coal.” 

The premuim prices of anthracite in 1923 were the result of an antici- 
pated shortage and a panic demand due largely to general ignorance of 
the real conditions. The publication of the facts by the commission 
assisted in restoring normal conditions in interstate trade. Shortly 
after the commission began its bi-weekly publication of the facts, 
premium prices at the mine and excessive profit taking and Ca peeuation 
by wholesalers began steadily to decline.” 


=P. 19. 

Ibid. 

“Annual Report, F. T. C., 1918, p. 11. 

4Ibid., p. 12. 

"Premium Prices of Anthracite, F. T. C. Report, p. viii. 
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Newsprint Paper. In the newsprint investigation the economic . 
division found that prices had been increased out of all proportion to 
the increase in costs to the great detriment of the publishing business 
and the injury of the reading public. An earnest effort was made by 
the commission to bring about a reduction in prices. Some of the 
chief producers of newsprint paper proposed to leave the question of 
prices to the arbitration of the commission; and the members of the 
commission, acting as individuals, agreed with them to undertake this 
task, and announced their decision. This effort failed, however, on 
account of the refusal of certain manufacturers to abide by the 
decision. Nevertheless, the commission succeeded in procuring distri- 
bution of a considerable quantity of paper at comparatively reasonable 
prices, which greatly ameliorated the situation of many small news- 
papers. However, in November, 1917, as an upshot of the suit 
brought by the Department of Justice,” ten manufacturers entered into 
an agreement with the Attorney General which provided that the 
Federal Trade Commission should fix the price‘and terms of sale for 
their output of newsprint from April 1, 1918, throughout the war and 
for three months thereafter. After a thorough investigation the com- 
mission announced a scale of prices effective April 1, 1918.” 


Other Results of Economic Inquiries 


Fertilizer. The investigation of the fertilizer industry begun by the 
Bureau of Corporations and completed by the commission developed 
the fact that a considerable number of manufacturers were operating 
bogus independent concerns; and the result was a series of informal 
conferences which led to an agreement on the part of various manu- 
facturers to identify their various subsidiaries and affiliated com- 
panies.” 

Sisal Hemp. At the request of a Senate committee the economic 
division made an investigation and report on what would constitute a 
fair allotment of Mexican sisal hemp to American Manufacturers 
under conditions laid down by the Comisión Reguladora del Mercado 
de Henequen, which had offered to sell a certain quantity at definite 
prices to American manufacturers, if the Senate committee would 
indicate the quotas to which the various manufacturers were fairly 
entitled.” ; 

Coal Wages. With the reappointment of Dr. Garfield as fuel ad- 
ministrator in November, 1919, the commission was called upon to 

“Annual Report F. T. C. 1917, p. 4. For a detailed account, ibid., pp. 14-15. 

*Supra, p. 681. ; 

u Annual Report, F. T. C. 1918, p. 18. 


xAnnual Report, F. T. C. 1916, p. 28. 
aIbid., p. 25. 
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furnish various statistical data relative to EN coal costs, etc., 
for use in determining a new wage-scale agreement. In the beginning 
of 1920, information was furnished to the United States Bituminous 
Coal Commission for a similar purpose.” 

Meat Packing and Grain. In upholding the constitutionality of the 
Packers and Stockyards act, the United States Supreme Court ac- 
cepted the conclusions of the commission with reference to packer 
control of the stockyards.” This court also relied on the commission’s 
report on Wheat Prices as authority for the functioning of the wheat 
futures market, and on testimony regarding manipulation taken: in 
the grain export inquiry in holding constitutional the Grain Futures 
act.” 

Milk and Milk Products. The inquiry into milk and milk products 
disclosed not only a considerable degree of concentration in the canned 
milk industry, but also a variety of questionable practices in the buying 
and handling of cream, many of which were subsequently declared by 
the trade itself to be unfair.” 

Grain Export. The report on export grain gave publicity for the 
first time to the importance of open future trades in influencing the 
futures market. Many months after the issuance of this report, the 
Grain Futures Administration began the publication of figures of. open 
future trades. 


Current Industrial Reports 


It is not generally known or recognized that the commission early 
proposed to collect and publish statistics for the basic industries of 
the United States, similar to but more extensive than those now col- 
lected and published by the Department of Commerce. In attempting 
to estimate the work of the commission, therefore, it seems appropriate 
to devote some space to the commission’s efforts in this direction and 
the reasons for its failure to continue the work begun in this field. 
As early as the 1917 report the commission pointed out that its ex- 
perience “has emphasized the necessity of more prompt and accurate 
information regarding the fundamental facts in the trade, such as 
the current output, stocks of product on hand, consumption, prices 
and other factors affecting supply and demand. A system of current 
reports for such industries would be of great benefit to each and 
consequently to the public.”” During the last half of 1917, in fact, 
the commission began the collection and compilation of trade statistics 
for both the newsprint and bookpaper manufacturers’ associations, 

“Annual Report, F. T. C. 1920, pp. 27-28. f 

“Stafford v. Wallace, 258 U. S. 495, 500. 

“Chicago Board of Trade v. Olsen, 262 U. S. 1, 18-16, 


*Annual Report, F. T. C. 1921, p. 5L 
xAnnual Report, F. T. C. 1917, p. 22. Italics the writer's, 
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though this was undertaken perhaps not so much as a part of any 
general plan for the collection of such information as it was to supply 
certain trade data formerly collected by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
book paper industry.” In 1918 this service was extended to cover all 
paper and pulp mills in the United States; and summaries of the 
statistics were issued monthly for information of the various branches 
of the government as well as for manufacturers, distributors and con- 
sumers.” ; 

In its 1918 annual report the commission referred to its previous 
recommendation for the gathering of current industrial reports, stating 
that on account of the war it had suspended the projected plans for 
securing and compiling more specific and current data regarding the 
most important industries, but that in connection with its cost-finding 
work a substantial foundation’ had been laid for securing current 
information regarding production, shipments, costs, prices, earnings, 
investment, etc.” 

In 1919 the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives requested that the commission suggest what might be done 
to reduce the high cost of living. The commission recommended the 
collection and publication of current information relative to the pro- 
duction, manufacture and distribution of foodstuffs and other neces- 
saries, as well as figures showing the costs and wholesale and retail 
prices in various basic industries, including coal and steel. As a 
result, $150,000 was specifically appropriated for these purposes. 
Beginning in January, 1920, the commission called for monthly reports 
from bituminous and anthracite operators, from iron and steel manu- 
facturers, and from coke producers. The monthly reports from the 
coal operators covered prices, production, costs of production, and 
sales realization, and called for yearly investment and profit figures. 
Those for the steel industry covered sales, production costs, contract 
prices, plant capacity and orders booked, and required a quarterly 
income statement and an annual balance sheet. This work, however, 
was shortly discontinued as a result of injunction proceedings in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia by both industries. The 
steel injunction case, known as the Claire Furnace case, was appealed 
by the government to the United States Supreme Court, where it was 
argued over a year ago. Reargument has been ordered; and a decision 
very likely may be rendered before this article finds its way into print. 


“As a result of its inquiry into the activities of this industry, proceedings had been 
instituted by the commission against the Bureau of Statistics, which had resulted 
in the defendant’s signing a stipulation by which the bureau was dissolved. Ibid., 

, 16. 

"Annual Report, F. T. C. 1918, p. 17. On account of lack of funds this work 
was discontinued in 1928. 
*[bid., pp. 27-28. 
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The other case, known as the Maynard Coal Company case is awaiting 
reargument in the Court of Appeals of the District. 

Current reports similar to those for coal and steel had been pro- 
jected for cotton textiles, lumber and flour; but the injunctions in the 
aforesaid cases halted this work until it could be determined whether 
or not under the provisions of its organic act (section 6, (a) and (b)) 
the commission was authorized. to obtain the data desired. 

It thus appears that the attempt of the commission to furnish current 
statistical information to the business world has failed to date not 
through any fault of the commission but primarily through that of the 
industries themselves. If the commission is upheld in the steel and coal, 
injunction cases, one may hope and expect that Congress will supply 
adequate funds for a comprehensive system of current trade information 
for the basic industries of the United States, including not only data 
of the character now circulated by associations, governmental authori- 
ties, and trade organizations, but also comprehensive information on. 
the cost of production, gross and net profit margins, investment and 
rate of return. 


War Work of the Economic Division 


Although argument for the value of the economic work of the Trade 
Commission must be founded upon what it has been doing and can do 
in times of peace, one cannot fairly pass over without a word the 
services of the economic division during the war and its potential 
value in such a crisis. Brief mention at least of the war activities of 
the economic division is therefore appropriate. 

On July 27, 1917, having already directed the commission to investi- 
gate the cost of production for a variety of materials, the President 
notified the commission that he would direct all such work to be done 
“through the organization which you will create pursuant to this 
request.” Thereby the commission through the economic division 
became the war-time cost-finding agency of the government.” From 
September, 1917, to the end of June, 1919, the commission submitted. 
to the President, War Industries Board, Food and Fuel Administra- 
tions, War, Navy and other government departments upwards of 250 
cost reports covering scores of commodities. At the invitation of the 
Price Fixing Committee members of the economic staff were frequently 
present at executive sessions to give information and to advise on 
matters pertaining to costs and prices; while similar conferences were 
frequently held with chiefs of commodity sections in regard to problems 
of particular industries respecting costs, prices and other matters. 

“Letter of Woodrow Wilson to the Trade Commission, dated July 25, 1917. 


™B. Baruch, American Industry in the War: A Report of the War Industries 
Board, p. 76. 
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There can be little reason for doubting that the existence of this 
division at that time was and may in the future under similar conditions 
prove of enormous value.” 


Organization and Procedure of the Legal Division 


The legal division of the Federal Trade Commission comprises two 
units or branches—the trial division, in charge of which is the chief 
counsel who is also the legal advisor of the commission, and the examin- 
ing and investigating division, at the’ head of which is the chief 
examiner. Under the chief counsel are two assistant chiefs, one in 
charge of the administrative work and one supervising the court work 
in cases of appeal to the circuit courts of appeals and the Supreme 
Court of the United States. There is also one assistant chief examiner. 
The chief counsel directs the trial of all cases both before the com- 
mission and the courts of appeals; and in the event of appeals to the 
United States Supreme Court he codperates with the solicitor general 
in the preparation of the cases. It is the duty of the chief examiner 
and his staff to conduct the preliminary investigations of complaints 
and to ascertain the facts in all matters involving alleged violations 
of laws with the enforcement of which the commission is charged. The 
chief examiner has also the purely ministerial function of assigning 
trial examiners who act in a somewhat similar capacity to that of 
masters in chancery representing the commission in the taking of testi- 
mony, the examination of witnesses, and the submission of evidence 
under complaints which have been issued. The chief examiner, how- 
ever, exercises no control over the findings of the trial examiners, the 
latter being entirely independent in this respect. 

While early in 1925 some changes hereinafter described were gade in 
the procedure of the commission, the following paragraphs present an 
outline of the methods substantially followed in the handling of cases 
before the commission. Alleged violations of the Trade Commission 
or Clayton acts, of which the commission has jurisdiction, are referred 
to the chief examiner, who causes them to be examined for necessary 
jurisdictional elements. If these elements are not present, the com- 
mission cannot proceed. If, however, they are present or are believed 
to be present, and the matter cannot be disposed of through conferences 
and correspondence with the chief examiner, these allegations or pre- 
liminary inquiries are docketed as applications for the issuance of a 
complaint. These applications are also handled by the chief examiner, 
who assigns each one to an attorney whose duty it is to gather the 
facts. The first step in any such investigation is the presentation of 


-An interesting summary of this work is given in the 1919 annual report (pp. 
18-19). ` 
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a- complete statement to the party complained against (without identi- 
fying the complainant) and a request for him to submit such evidence, 
statements and documents in defense or explanation as he may desire. 
The attorney then makes such further investigation of the case as may 
be required’ to develop the necessary facts, and summarizes the results 
in a final report which is submitted to the chief examiner with the 
recommendation, either that the application be dismissed or that a 
formal cdmplaint issue. The chief examiner reviews the report of the 
investigating attorney and approves or disapproves it. In the event 
that the complaint is recommended by the investigating attorney, the 
entire file is referred to the board of review; but, if his recommendation 
is for dismissal, the file is sent directly to the commissioner in charge of 
the case. The board of review, composed of five attorneys, reviews 
the records and investigators’ reports in all cases referred to it, and 
prepares a report summarizing the evidence, reciting the law applic- 
able theretó, and submitting a recommendation for action thereon.” 
The case is then assigned to a commissioner who reviews the entire 
record and presents it to the full commission with his recommendation 
either that a complaint issue or that the application for a Somplnine 
be dismissed. 

The complaint, if ordered by the commission, is then issued in the 
public interest. It charges a given respondent or respondents with a 
violation or violations of the Trade Commission or Clayton acts or 
both, and includes notice of a hearing. The law allows the respondent 
30 days within which to answer the charges of the complaint, which 
is that of the commission. In no sense is the applicant a party to the 
complaint. 

Upon the issuance of a complaint the case is referred to the chief 
counsel, who takes charge of the trial. In contested cases, the answer 
having been filed, the case is set for the taking of testimony before a 
trial examiner, who is assigned by the chief examiner as previously 
stated. Testimony having been taken and evidence submitted on behalf 
of the commission and respondent, the trial examiner prepares his 
report or finding of facts for submission to the commission. Excep- 
tions to the report or finding may be filed by either (or any) of the - 
opposing counsel. Briefs are then filed by counsel; and the case is 
set for final argument before the full commission upon complaint, 
answer, testimony and other evidence, trial examiner’s report, excep- 
tions thereto, and briefs. After argument the case is taken under 
advisement ; and the commission arrives at a decision either sustaining 

3At first the board of review was composed of three lawyers and three economists. 
This proved to be rather unwieldy; and the board was reduced to two lawyers and 
one economist. Subsequently, some two years ago, a lawyer was substituted for 


the economist; and early in the present calendar year the board was enlarged to 
five lawyers. 
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the charges or dismissing the case. In the former event, an order is 
issued requiring the respondent to cease and desist from the practices 
in question; in the latter, an order of dismissal is entered. 

If the respondent does not desire to contest the case, an admission of 
the allegations may be made and a stipulation in lieu of testimony 
entered into between the commission and respondent, upon which 
findings are made that constitute the basis of the order to cease and 
desist. This procedure obviates also the briefing and argument of the 
case, unless the respondent desires to argue solely upon the law. 


Inquiries and Complaints Handled by the Legal Division 


The commission has received from 1915 to 1924 (fiscal years) 
inclusive, 8632 requests for action from the public, of which 4727 were 
dismissed upon summary review and 3671 were docketed as applications 
for complaints, leaving 284 pending at the end of 1924. Of the 3671 
docketed applications, 2058 were dismissed and 968 formal complaints 
were originally ordered. At the close of the fiscal year 1924 there were 
565 applications pending, the balance having disappeared from the 
docket through consolidation. In 298 of the formal complaints, dis- 
missals were ordered; and 635 orders to cease and desist were issued, 
leaving 264 pending.” Out of the total orders issued, only 55 were 
appealed to the end of 1924. The circuit courts of appeals held for 
the commission in,12 of these cases and against it in 28 cases. One 
petition was withdrawn, leaving 14 cases unacted on. In 4 cases the 
commission brought proceedings for the enforcement of its orders in 
the courts; but none of these cases had been decided up to the end of 
1924. In the United States Supreme Court 16 petitions for review of 
the lower court decisions have been filed, 18 by the commission and 8 
by respondents. Out.of 9 cases decided, 7 were lost and 2 were won.” 
Both, of these cases were petitions by the commission. 

Besides the foregoing, the commission has filed three petitions for 
enforcement in the circuit courts of appeals; and one respondent has 
filed a petition for modification. No decision in the enforcement pro- 
ceedings had been rendered at the end of 1924. The modification 
appeal was granted by the court. — 

Much has been made of the numerous court cases lost by the com- 
mission, as indicative of the issuance of unjustifiable complaints. This 
argument is not a particularly strong one. In the first place, it 
overlooks entirely the fact that the legal work of the commission is in a 
practically new field of law with comparatively few landmarks to 

“Many applications were of such a character as ultimately to involve complaints 
against more than one respondent. The total of complaints issued therefore 


amounted to 1197 and not 968. 
The Beechnut and Winstead cases. 
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serve for guidance. Second, it fails to take account of the fact that 
less than 9 per cent of the orders issued have been contested. Third, 
the commission may reasonably expect to lose a relatively high pro- 
portion of appeal cases because it will most frequently get into the 
courts in the weak or border-line cases.. Fourth, the argument in 
question assumes that the court decisions are correct and that the 
commission is wrong. From a legal point of view this may be good 
doctrine; but from the standpoint of an economist there is grave doubt 
about the basic soundness of certain of the decisions rendered; and 
ultimate reversal of rules there laid down may be expected.” 


Character of Complaints Handled by the Commission 


The practices complained of to the commission and against which 
the commission has issued complaints present an enormous and be- 
wildering variety. It is also true that they often show considerable 
variation in importance from year to year. Thus at one time blue 
sky complaints were particularly numerous and at another, com- 
mercial bribery. On the whole, it is safe to say that the bulk of the 
commission’s legal work has been in five fields, though there are no 
complete figures on the subject.. These five fields are misbranding, 
misrepresentation, passing off, false and misleading advertising, and 
resale price maintenance. Over 60 and 80 per cent respectively of the 
applications for complaint docketed in 1928 and 1924 were in these 
classes; and over 73 per cent for the two years combined. In every 
one of these five fields the orders of the commission have been upheld 
by either the circuit courts of appeals or the United States Supreme 
Court.” A large volume of complaints is to be expected, therefore, 
in such matters not only because the commission’s authority to deal 
with these practices has been clearly established but also because of 
the great prevalence of them all. 

Outside of these fields there appears to be only one group of unfair 
competition cases in which the commission has been upheld consis-' 
tently. This is in what may be termed channels-of-distribution cases. 
The commission has repeatedly brought proceedings against wholesale 
organizations for combinations and conspiracies to prevent a more 

*Kispecially in point are the Curtis case (270 Fed. 881; 260 U. S. 568) involving 
exclusive dealing, and the Mennen case (288 Fed. 744; 262 U. S. 759) involving the 
buying status of colperative wholesale organizations. 

"Cf. Guarantee Veterinary Co. v. F. T. C, 265 Fed. 858; L. B. Silver v. F. 
T. C, 289 Fed. 985; Juvenile Shoe Co. Tnd; v. F. T. ©, 289 Fed. 57; F. 
T. C. v. Winstead Hosiery Co. 258 U. S. 488; F. T. C. v. Beechnut Packing 
Co, 257 U. S. 441; Mishawaka Woolen Co. v. F. T. C, 260 U. S. 748; Sears 


Roebuck v. F. T. C., 258 Fed. 807; Royal Baking Powder v. F. T. C., 281 Fed. 
T44. 
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direct. distribution of commodities, and has been upheld by the courts 
on the orders issued.” 

In addition to the foregoing cases, four important court decisions 
have been rendered under section 7 (combination through stock acqui- 
sition) of the Clayton act, though at this writing the situation in 
regard to these cases is not definitely settled. 

On March 9, 1921, the commission issued an order directing the 
Aluminum Company of America to divest itself of all its stockholdings 
in the Aluminum Rolling Mills Company, another corporation, under 
a complaint brought for violation of section 7 of the Clayton act. The 
company appealed to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, by 
` which the order was affirmed. An attempt was then made to carry the 

case to the Supreme Court of the United States; but the:court refused 
to grant the petition.” 

In the Thatcher Manufacturing Company case, the order of the com- 
mission requiring that corporation to cease and desist from the owner- 
ship and control of certain properties which it obtained through the 
acquisition of capital stock, and to divest itself of the assets and 
properties so acquired, was upheld by the Circuit Court of Appeals for 

-the Third Circuit.” The company has filed a petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the Supreme Court of the United States, which at this 
writing has not been granted. A somewhat similar order against 
Swift and Company was also upheld by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Seventh Circuit.” A petition for a rehearing in this case has 
been filed but not acted upon at this writing. 

In the Western Meat Company case such a rehearing was granted ; 
and the original decision, in that case was so modified as to eliminate 
an injunction of the commission against the acquisition by the Western 
Meat Company of the plant and property of the corporation whose 
stock was acquired. This action gave rise to the following blunt 
comment by Judge Ross, dissenting: 

I adhere to the views expressed ...... when this case was last under con- 
sideration, and therefore dissent from the modification now made of that 
opinion and judgment. It is, I think, in effect leaving the theretofore active 


and substantial competition between the parties entirely eliminated, with 
the return of stock worth only the paper on which it is printed.“ 


*National Harness Manufacturers Association v. F. T. C., 268 Fed. 705; Western 
Sugar Refinery Co., v. F. T. C., 275 Fed. 725; Wholesale Grocers Association of El 
Paso v. F. T. C., 277 Fed. 657; Southern Hardware Jobbers Association v. F. T. C., 
290 Fed. 778. i 

7284 Fed. 401; 261 U. S. 616. 

o5 Fed., 2nd Series, 615. 

“The case had not been reported at this writing, but may be found in the 
Corporation Trust Company’s F. T. C. Service, Court Decisions, 867. 

al Fed. 2nd Series, 95; 4 Fed. 2nd Series, 228, 
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The commission has petitioned the United States Supreme Court 
for a writ of certiorari in this case; and the petition has been granted. 

As already indicated, however, court cases alone must not be used 
for judging the legal work of the commission in eliminating unfair 
methods and preserving competition. Many important orders of the 
commission have not been contested; and much has been accomplished 
without court action. Among the more important of these orders 
against practices not already mentioned, are those against the basing- 
point system in the steel industry, commercial bribery, disparagement 
of competitors, espionage, cutting off competitors’ supplies, adulter- 
ation, threats and intimidation, inducing breach of competitors’ con- 
tracts, cutting off or restricting access to the market, price discrimi- 
nation, and tying contracts. 


Trade Practice Submittals 


In the fiscal year ending 1920 the commission first instituted the 
trade practice submittal as an instrument to assist in eliminating, 
simultaneously and with the consent of the industry, practices regarded 
as unfair by the industry as a whole. It has been employed in cases 
where a large number of complaints came to the commission, usually 
from persons in the industry, respecting alleged unfair practices, or 
where some practice of ancient and widespread prevalence is objected 
to. In such cases a single proceeding might not present all the facts, 
while a single order against one concern might not prove satisfactory. 
Under these conditions the commission may invite representatives of the 
industry to meet with it and discuss fully all practices which the trade 
questions. ‘The commission makes no decision, but requests the trade 

` to put in concrete form their conclusions in regard to the practices that 
they consider unfair. ‘These conclusions are not regarded as binding 
upon the commission. This procedure has been employed by the com- 
mission both on its own initiative and on that of certain industries. 

Up to the end of the fiscal year 1924, trade practice submittals have 
been held in the ink, celluloid, knit goods, paper, oil, used typewriters, 
creamery, hosiery, macaroni, silverware, gold knife, watch case, sub- 
scription book publishing, music publishing, and band instrument in- 
dustries. A trade practice submittal on the practice of guaranteeing 
against decline was also held. Lack of space prevents anything like 
an enumeration of the wide variety of practices which have been 
condemned by industries themselves in this fashion. A few, however, 
may be mentioned in order to give an idea of the character of this 
work: the selling of rebuilt typewriters as new machines; enticement 
‘of employees; the use of the terms ivory, amber, jade, etc., for 
pyroxylin plastic articles in other than an adjective sense; slack filling 
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Í macaroni packages; gifts of band instruments to prominent 
nusicians; the sale of the same, or essentially the same, set of books 
inder different titles. In many cases, of course, the industry as a 
vhole is unable to agree; and the desired results are not obtained. 


. Publicity of Economic Facts 


No survey of the work of the economic division would be complete 
without reference to. the publicity side of that work, that is, the 
naking public of important economic information as well as the facts 
with reference to possible violations of law. This gives rise to certain 
sonsiderations as to the origin of the policy of publicity. 

Politically the legal division of the commission is of Democratic 
origin, whereas the economic division is essentially a Republican off- 
spring. Section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission act and sections 
of the Clayton act on which the legal staff of the commission is em- 
ployed, are the Democratic measures of a Democratic president and a 
Democratic Congress. The case is different with the economic division. 
As already stated, this division is the successor to the Bureau of 
Corporations, which body was the creation of a Republican Congress 
ind a Republican President. 

By the terms of the act creating it, the duty of the bureau was made 
aot only “to gather and compile” but “to publish and supply useful 
nformation concerning corporations.” In his first annual report the 
sommissioner of corporations wrote that “the creation of this bureau 
affords a means for getting essential facts. In addition to the value 
«0 Congress of such information, the publication of facts, the dis- 
mination of knowledge, will bring into existence the influence of 
lightened. public opinion which properly applied would go far to 
levelop the sense of public trust involved in the control of private 
vealth and the sense of personal responsibility on the part of officers or 
nanagers of corporations.” From 1904 to 1912, through nine years 
of Republican administration, publicity was the dominant feature in 
che work of the bureau as instanced by repeated statements in the ` 
annual reports.” In 1912 the last Republican chief of this bureau ` 
wrote: 


“Amual Report, Commissioner of Corporations, 1904, p. 47. Italics, the writer's. 

“Some of these I quote, but by no means all of them: 

1906. “The work of the Bureau during the past year presents very strikingly 
he power of efficient publicity for the correction of corporate abuses.” 

1907. “The experience of the Bureau has shown, especially in its publication of 
‘allway discriminations, the prompt efficiency of such public opinion for the refor- 
nation of commercial evils when those evils are specifically stated. Similar results 
lave occurred and are now occurring in a number of industries under investigation 
xy this Bureau.” i 

1910. “Finally, the effectiveness of simple publicity and the resulting public’. 
rondemnation of business abuses has been proved.” i 
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“As already stated, the vital principle contemplated in the organic act 


was that of publicity...... Both in annual reports of the bureau and 
presidential messages, special emphasis was laid upon publicity as the chict 
activity. of the bureau....... 


There can be no doubt that the results have been substantial....... 

A more important matter is that they have had a practical effect.” 

Publicity of the facts, therefore, is the tradition of the economic 
division of the commission. The effects of this policy, so' far as specifi- 
cally traceable results are concerned, have already. been pointed out. 
It remains, therefore, to note a few of the miscellaneous facts made 
public by the commission which are or have been of importance to the 
American people. No complete or comprehensive catalog of such facts, 
-however, is attempted. I call attention to only a few important ones, 
culled from the recent reports of the commission. Any detailed study 
of all the reports would permit the citation of many more. 


Important Facts Made Public 


Taxation. The inquiry of the economic division into holdings of 
tax-exempt securities had a particularly important relation to claims 
made in various quarters that the size of the taxes on the higher 
incomes was resulting in such incomes being invested in tax-exempt 
securities with consequent loss of revenue to the federal government. 
After extensive sampling of various income-tax-paying classes or 
groups, an estimate was made of the holdings in such groups. This 
inquiry showed that the total amount of tax-exempt securities at the 
close of the calendar year 1922 was about 82 billions, of which 12 bil- 
lions were wholly tax free and over 20 subject only: to surtaxes. The 
estimate showed that business corporations owned 10.7 billions, a small 
group of wealthy individuals, 4.5 billions, and other owners, 16.7 
billions, and that the maximum possible addition to federal income at 
1922 rates through the taxation of exempt securities would have been 
only 100 millions. (Report on Taxation and Tax Exempt Income.) 

Farmers’ Grain Elevators. In volume IV of its report on the Grain 
Trade dealing with costs, profits and margins in the handling of grain, 
the commission showed that farmers’ country elevators, including the 
patronage dividend type, handled grain on the narrowest margin of 
gross profit per. bushel. 

Flour Packages. The last flour-milling report showed that there 
are in use in the domestic trade not less than 84 different sizes of flour 
packages, Paue the great bulk of all sales is in 12 different package 
sizes. 

Terminal Grain Marketing. Volume IH of the commission’s report 
‘on the Grain Trade showed the extent of mixing operations by terminal 

"Annual Report, Commissioner of Corporations, 1912, pp. 8-9. 
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elevators and revealed the apparently uneconomic character of cash 
grain scalping in the Minneapolis grain market. 

Aluminum. The report on kitchen furnishings and domestic appli- 
ances made public apparent violations of various injunctions in the 
consent decree entered against the Aluminum Company of America in 
1912 in settlement of a suit brought by the Department of Justice 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust act.“ 

Washing Machines. The same report also disclosed an apparent 
pooling of washing-machine patents, concerning which the Attorney 
General wrote the chairman of the Federal Trade Commission as 
follows: 


I fully agree with what your commission has so well said in its report, 
that—the combining of competing patents by large and financially strong 
competing manufacturers...... constitutes a combination no less dangerous 
to the consuming public than a monopoly created by’ acquisition of com- 
petitors or agreements among competitors in restraint of trade which are 
condemned by the Anti-Trust laws.” 


Instalment Prices. Volume ITI of the House Furnishings report also 
revealed the high implied rates of interest paid by consumers purchasing 
house furnishings on the instalment plan. 

Future Trading. Volume VI of the Grain Trade report of the 
commission on cash and future prices revealed a number of important 
facta with reference to future ‘trading and the effects of futures 
based upon an exhaustive statistical analysis of prices for some 
thirty years. This analysis revealed no. convincing evidence that 
future trading operates serviceably as a stabilizing influence on 
prices. The data studied did not indicate that future prices were 
more stable than cash prices, while the technical conditions of future 
trading appeared.to produce some fluctuations that would not occur 
without such trading. So far as day-to-day changes in prices are 
soncerned, the cash leads the future, rather than the future the cash. 
The tendency of the future prices of grain is to underestimate the 
sash prices. This downward bias of the future market explains in 
part the tendency of the future to be frequently at a discount under 


“Concerning these, the Attorney General (Mr. Stone) wrote Mr. Van Fleet, the 
thairman of the commission, in a letter dated Jan. 80, 1925: “Without attempting to 
review the evidence submitted in your Report, it is sufficient to say that the evidence 
submitted, supports to a greater or less extent, the above recited complaints of the 
Competitors. And especially is this clear and convincing in respect to the repeated 
shipments of defective materials, known at the time of shipment to be defective.... 
[t is apparent, therefore, that during the time covered by your report, the Aluminum 
Company of America violated several provisions of the decree. That with respect 
to some of the practices complained of, they were so frequent and long continued, 
the fair inference is the Company either was indifferent to the provisions of the 
decree, or knowingly intended that its provisions should be disregarded, with a view 
o suppressing competition in the aluminum industry.” (Press Release D, of J.) 

“Ibid. 
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the cash. Since cash and futures must come approximately 
together in the delivery months, this tendency to discounts greatly 
increases the risk on hedge sales of futures and thus tends to impair 
the value of the future market for hedging. 

Cotton Merchandising. The report on Cotton Merchandising 
Practices revealed in the handling of consigned cotton the preva- 
lence of a number of methods which are generally condemned by 
-most factors and other members of the trade. Among these were 
failure to remit the full price obtained, selling cotton without 
instructions, borrowing on shippers’ cotton in excess of advances, 
borrowing excessively on short-weight bales and low-grade cotton, 
and repledging pledged warehouse receipts. 

Gasoline Prices. The report of the commission to the President 
on gasoline prices in 1924 made public some interesting facts. The 
Standard Oil companies engaged in the sale of gasoline and kerosene, 
which were left undisturbed by the dissolution decree in their several 

regions of operation have not, with comparatively unimportant ex- 
` ceptions, invaded each other’s territory. They have denied any 
understandings to this effect, and have explained their policy on the 
ground of obvious business advantages. The fact remains that they 
generally refrain from competition by observing these arbitrary 
boundaries. The Prairie Oil and Gas and Standard Oil of Indiana 
in a substantial degree dominate the prices of crude oil and gasoline, 
respectively, in the mid-continent area. A similar degree of control 
is exercised by the Standard companies on the Atlantic Seaboard and 
on the Pacific Coast. In certain southwestern states, owing to more 
powerful independent competition, the influence of the Standard is 
not so potent. (1) In the great region in which the Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) operates, independent marketers recognize the 
Standard Oil Company as the leader in price movements; (2) these 
independents endeavor to keep themselves informed as to Standard 
price changes in order to remain in line with them; (3) through 
exchange of information and informal conferences with local repre- 
sentatives of the Standard Oil Comany (Indiana) the independent 
marketing companies attempt to maintain uniform prices; (4) 
independent marketers, working through their various associations, 
endedvor to prevent price cutting; (5) the price levels sought to be 
maintained are those established by the Standard Oi Company 
(Indiana); and (6) independent marketers generally recognize the 
futility of trying to sell at prices other than those established by 
the Standard Oil Company (Indiana). 

Stoves. Volume II of the report on House Furnishings made pub- 
lic various efforts of the trade associations in the stove industry to 
control prices. 
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Changes in Publicity Policy—Economic 


In the past the publicity features of the work of the economic 
division may be said to have been divided into two classes: (1) pub- 
licity of facts relating to antitrust law violations and (2) publicity 
of facts of general public interest and concern not related to such 
violations. A perusal of the foregoing discussion is sufficient to 
convince an impartial reader that under the latter head the economic ` 
division has adduced numerous valuable and interesting economic 
facts. 

In the 1925-1926 Appropriation act, however, the following 
clause was inserted: “Provided, That no part of this sum shall be 
expended for investigations requested by either House of Congress 
except those requested by concurrent resolution of Congress, but this 
limitation shall not apply to investigations and reports in connection 
with alleged violations of the antitrust acts by any corporation.” 

To judge from hearings before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee in this and immediately preceding years, as well-as various 
other proposed reductions in and limitations of appropriations, the 
motive of this rider was economy. Some persons undoubtedly be- 
lieved that the rider was designed to reduce economic investigation 
and consequent publicity of economic facts." Whatever the motive 
of the rider the tendency would appear to be,in these directions, since 
it is always difficult to secure a concurrent resolution such as was 
expressly provided for in this legislation. The rider, it would seem, 
should be regarded as indicating a change in the attitude of Congress 
toward economic inquiries and publicity of the facts relating thereto. 
This view is supported by the fact that prior to the adoption of this 
rider the established policy of the commission, and of the Bureau of 

Corporations before it, had been to conduct all inquiries requested 
` by either House of Congress, irrespective of whether related to vio- 
lations of the antitrust acts or not.” 

The immediate result of the rider under discussion was the stop- 
page on July 1, 1925, of all work on the inquiry into wealth and 
income and the inquiry into flour and bread, both being prosecuted 

“In connection with the economy argument it is worth noting that the commission’s 
appropriation has been in recent years $1,000,000 in round figures, while the ex- 
penditures of the economic division have averaged something over $250,000. The 
Bureau of Corporations expended annually in the last few years of its existence over 
$200,000. Except, therefore, for its pro rata share of commission administrative 
expense, the expenses of the economic division are not greatly in excess of those of 
the old bureau. 

“Of. Commission reports on Shoe and Leather Costa and Prices; Wheat Flour 
Milling Industry; Wealth and Income; and bureau report on Tobacco Prices; also the 


Fertilizer Industry report begun by the bureau and completed by the commission. 
None of these resolutions made any reference to antitrust law violations. 
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under Senate resolutions. With regard to the former, no question 
could be raised as to the inability of the commission to continue work 
under the terms of the appropriation rider, since the resolution made 
no reference whatsoever to antitrust law violations. The case was 
not so clear, however, with the bread inquiry ordered' by a Senate 
resolution dated Februrary 16, 1924. This resolution read as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be, and it is hereby, 
directed to investigate the production, distribution, transportation, and 
, sale of flour and bread, including by-products, and report its findings in 
full to the Senate, showing the costs, prices, and profits at each stage of 
the process of production and distribution, from the time the wheat leaves 
the farm until the bread is delivered to the consumer; the extent and 
methods of price fixing, price maintenance, and price discrimination; the 
developments in the direction of monopoly and concentration of control 
in the milling and baking industries, and all evidence indicating 
the existence of agreements, conspiracies, or combinations in restraint of 
trade.” 

The discontinuance of this inquiry, therefore, raises the question 
whether it is one forbidden by the terms of the appropriation rider. 
or whether it is one under the terms of section 6 (d) of the Federal 
Trade act. This question is, moreover, an interesting one in view _ 
of the fact that, as a matter of general statutory construction, it 
is probably mandatory upon the commission to conduct inquiries under 
section, 6 (d) upon the direction of either House of Congress. 

The power of the commission now contained in section 6 (d) appeared. 
originally in section 10 of the House bill separate and distinct from 
other investigatory powers contained in other sections of that bill. 
A clear line of distinction, therefore, was drawn in the first draft of 
the House bill between investigations which it was mandatory for 
the commission to conduct and other presumably non-mandatory 
investigative powers.” Concerning section 10, House Report. No. 
533 (62 Cong. 2 Sess., p. 5) from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce to accompany the bill said: “The commission will 
also be required under section 10 of the bill by the direction of the 
President, the Attorney General, or either House of Congress, to 
investigate and report the facts relative” to any alleged violation 
of the antitrust acts.” 

The statement of the managers on the part of the House in the 
conference report reads as follows: “The commission is required to 


“The resolution as introduced contained a preamble setting out certain other 
charges; but this was stricken out on the floor. 

“For example, the House Bill.transferred all the powers of the Bureau of Cor- 
porations to the Commission in section 8. 

"The italics are the writer's. 
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make the investigations relating” to alleged violations of the anti- 
trust acts as provided in section 10 of the House bill” 

The phraseology of the interpretation of the conference com- 
mittee is “relating to,” corresponding to the language of the act, 
while the wording of the exception of the proviso in the appropri: 
ation rider'is “in connection with.” 

It should be noted that, presumably because of the proviso of the 
appropriation act under consideration, the commission has failed to 
begin either the open price association inquiry or the investigation 
into the codperatives, both under Senate resolutions passed prior to 
the appropriation rider. With regard to both of these inquiries it 
may be observed that allegations of violations of the anti-trust acts 
are less numerous and specific than in the case of the bread resolu- 
tion. 


Changes in Publicity Policy—Legal 


In March, 1925, the commission, with Commissioners Thompson 
and Nugent dissenting, adopted certain changes in procedure. The 
principal points involved in these changes were: 


1. That the commission will not take jurisdiction in cases where the 
alleged violation of law is a purely private controversy redressable in 
the courts, unless the practices in question substantially tend to suppress 
competition as affecting the public. 

2. The phrase “in the interest of the public” plainly gives the com- 
mission a judicial discretion in the issuance of complaints to be exer- 
cised in the particular case. 

8. Where the business itself is fraudulent, it may well be considered 
that the protection of the public demands the regular procedure of com- 
plaint and order. 

4, All cases shall be settled by stipulation except where the public 
interest demands otherwise as set forth above. 

5. In all cases handled by the Board of Review, before it recommends 
the issuance of a complaint, the respondent shall be given a hearing 
before the board to show cause why a complaint should not issue. The 
hearing shall be informal and not involve the taking of testimony, and the 
respondent shall be allowed to make or submit such statement of facts 
or law as he desires, the extent and control of the hearing resting with 
the board. 

6. Whereas under the old rule a notice of hearing is given after com- 
plaint is issued,“ a majority of the commission believes that the issuance 
of a complaint is often of damage to the respondent if it be found that he 
is not guilty of the practices charged. Therefore, the respondent should 

“The italics are the writer’s. 

"This section read “That upon the direction of the President, the Attorney General, 
or either. House of Congress the commission shall investigate and report the facts 
relating to any alleged violations of the antitrust acts by any corporations...... a 
Italics the writer’s. 

“As required by the organic act. 
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be afforded an opportunity to show reasons why a complaint should not 
be. issued. The majority also believes that such hearings will have the 
advantage of disclosing facts" from which the commission will be better 
able to determine whether causes exist for the issuance of a complaint." 


The commission also adopted the following rule (two commissioners 
dissenting) : 


From and after this date, in the settlement of any matter by stipulation 
before complaint ‘is issued, no statement in reference thereto shall be 
made by the Commission for publication. After a complaint is issued no 
statement in regard to the case shall be made by the Commission for pub- 
lication ‘until after the final determination of the case. 

After a complaint has been issued and the answer of the respondent 
has been filed, or in case the respondent fails to file an answer by the rules 
provided, the papers in the case shall be open to the public for inspec- 


A rule providing for similar settlements by stipulation had been 
adopted February 7, 1923, and ‘was in effect until October 17 of that 
year when it was.rescinded by a 3 to 1 vote. The rule provided that in 
certain cases the commission would not issue complaints where the- 
respondent 


prefers to admit the facts, assuming the charge to be true, and will 
abandon the use of the practice, and will state the facts and the aban- 
donment in writing with consent that in case of a resumption...... the 
Commission may issue complaint on the statement of facta and that it 
may be used in evidence against him on trial. 


Concerning the new publicity rule the majority of the commission 
says: 
Parties whose practices the Commission deems unlawful and who are 
willing to correct them should be encouraged to do so. Publication of 
their agreement to do so however does not encourage them. It rather 
deters them as many respondents, if their agreement is to be given 
publicity, to be used by their rivals, will rather contest the case. 


The minority (two commissioners) dissented from the first -para- 
graph of the above rule. With regard to this paragraph the dissent 
Bays: 


In other words, nothing shall be made public concerning the dismissal of 
applications for complaint on stipulation....... 

It appears to me...... that it is intended that no publicity shall at any 
time be given out by anybody concerning such stipulations, and that they 
shall not become public documents or open to the inspection of any per- 
son, including the business men who lodged complaints with the Commission 
against the respondents who enter into said stipulations. 
echoed I do not belieye that their stipulations should be regarded as 
confidential or withheld from public view. 

"Conipare with the above, statement in paragraph 6 that no testimony will be 
taken. 

“Official Statement, March 17, 1925. , 


\ 
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With regard to the second paragraph of the rules the dissent 
further says: 


I am of the opinion that when a complaint is formally issued it becomes a 
public document and should be open to the inspection of representatives of 
the press and the public generally. It should not be withheld from such 
inspection until answer is filed, which, under the Rules of Practice, is 
thirty days after service of complaint, and which time is frequently ex- 
tended on request of respondent.” 

The foregoing outline scarcely calls for a conclusion. The record 
speaks for itself. The Commission, and the Bureau of Corporations 
before it, have stood firmly for the principle of competition and for 
full publicity of the facts as an aid in the enforcement of that 
principle, though what the effect of the recent changes in policy will 
be, or what the future policy may be, no one can foretell. Taking 
the record as a whole, however, can either the advocate or the 
opponent of the competitive system honestly deny that in the last 
ten years the commission has fought a good fight in defense of that 
system? a f i 

W. H. S. Srevens. 

University of Maryland. 

“Press Releases, April 80 and May 18, 1925. 


COMPUTATION OF GOOD-WILL PROFITS 


It is the purpose of the present discussion to point out the different 
methods of computing the various profits of good-will, The impor- 
tance of this topic lies chiefly in the fact that in their confusion of 
good-will concepts both jurists and accountants fail to distinguish 
the returns of efficiency from those of exploitation. In fact, the legal 
interpretation of consumers’ good-will includes in its scope practically 
„all forms of profit, and is, therefore, in many aspects unsound. This 
confusion of earned and unearned returns in the profits of good-will 
may more readily be seen if, for purposes of analysis, the incomes of 
good-will are classified into two separate groups, depending on whether 
they appear as present or future gains. Reference to such present 
profits is frequently made by jurists, but seldom do accountants refer 
to them except in determining the present cost of good-will or in arriv- 
ing at a proper basis for estimating its future value. Nevertheless, 
so long as the legal computation of such present good-will profits 
fails to separate the gains of hard-earned efficiency from unearned 
increments of good-will exploitation, it presents to the economist a 
subject of great interest. And, depending largely upon the methods 
by which they are computed by the courts, this confusion of present or 
current returns of good-will may be clearly illustrated by arbitrarily 
dividing them into at least three classes. 

1. As mere technical efficiency is included in the legal definition of 
good-will, what may be termed efficiency profits constitute a direct 
income from the real -costs or sacrifices of efficiency production, 
' Indeed such returns may be due entirely (a) to the ability of certain 
persons in promoting the efficiency of an enterprise, practice, or pro- 
fession, or (b) to the efficiency of purely technical processes of produc- _ 
tion. 

In fixing the gale of this form of good-will, the judges are influenced 
by two opposing groups of opinions. In the first, a distinction is made 
between the good-will of a profession and of a trade, the latter being © 
much the more important. Lord Monchrieff has declared: “The 
distinction is thorough and radical, and has already been recognized.” 
Continuing, he explained that, “In a business of a professional nature 
the good-will is of so intangible a nature as to be incapable of trans- 
ference, and not of appreciable value.” In another instance the court 
objected that “the term ‘good-will’ seems wholly inapplicable to the 
business of a solicitor.” None the less, exceptions to this rule occur 
in the second group of opinions, for the professional good-will of a 
dentist in both an English and an American case became a part of the ~ 


‘Bain v. Munro, 5 Rettle, 422; see also, Spicer v. James, Coll. on Partnership, 104. 
7Austen v. Boys, 2 De. G. & J. 686. 
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estate, while the firm name was also considered of certain value.’ 
Also in the case of a commission merchant, it was finally conceded that 
the elements of good-will were valuable if the seller agreed not to carry 
on the same business.’ It is significant that the importance of this 
good-will in the sale of a practice or profession is: minimized unless the 
owner is no longer able to compete with the purchaser. Clearly, then, 
good-will here is wholly the result of efficiency. 

If personal good-will attaches to a trade or a technical process, 
however, it is more easily transferred and possesses at times great ex- 
change value. At least in disposing of a trade or secret process the 
good-will often adheres legally to the material objects and increases 
in value in proportion to the restrictions placed upon the seller.” In 
these instances, if the prices of commodities are regulated by compe- 
tition, it is clear that the profits of good-will arise largely from a 
reduction of costs or real sacrifices, and are consequently wholly profits 
of efficiency. On the other hand, if a monopoly of secret or patented 
processes allows artificial fixation of prices, profits of good-will may 
then include scarcity gains of exploitation. But in either case it is 
noteworthy that in the unauthorized use of patented processes, although . 
the infringer is allowed to retain any scarcity or speculative surplus 
in the form of good-will profits, he is compelled to relinquish to the 
patentee the gains of efficiency thereby secured from reduced costs 
of production.’ Furthermore, though it may here be due to efficiency, 
the element of good-will is described in most instances as intangible 
property, which nevertheless adheres to, and becomes an inseparable 
and vital factor in most enterprises. It is not therefore properly con- 
sidered by the courts as a distinct and independent item in the valuation 
of the assets." 

2. In the second’ place, current good- -will profits may be solely the 
result of an increase in price because of the intensity or volume of 
demand for certain commodities. A scarcity profit is then obtained, 
which appears as an increment above the marginal cost of production. 
There are, of course, several forms of this scarcity surplus. (a) It 
may be due to a general rise in the price of some staple article, falling 
equally upon like products of the same industry. This type may be 
seen in the uniform rise of the price of flour, meat, or coal; for a 


"Small v. Graves, B De. G. & Sm. 706; Morgan v. Schuyler, 79 N. Y. 490. 

‘Davie’ v. Hodgson, 25 Beav. 181, 188. 

‘Bryson v. Whitehead, 1 S. & S. 74; Hogg v. Darley, 47 Law J. Ch. 567; Leather 
Cloth Co. v. Lorsont, L. R. 9 Eq. 845. 

‘Cawood Patent, 94 U. S. 710; Mers. v. Conover, 125 U. S. 144 note; Tilghman v. 
Proctor, 125 U. S. 144; Mowry v. Whitney, 14 Wallace, 649; Williams v. Rome and 
Ogdensburgh R. R. 18 Blatch, 185; Sessions v. Romadka, 145 U. S. 49; Thomson v. 
Wooster, 114 U. S, 116. 

TRammelsberg v. Mitchell and Lape, 29 Ohio St. 54; Burkhardt v. Burkhardt, 42 
Ohio St. 474; Rawson v. Pratt, 91 Ind. 16; Byrne v. Stewart 124 Pa. St. 450. 
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flour industry, meat market, or coal business possesses its special form 
of good-will. ` (b) If, however, the increased demand is centered, not 
upon a staple commodity, but upon the products of a particular enter- 
prise, much better prices and higher profits may be secured than those 
of competing concerns, and the well-known methods by which such prices 
are deliberately raised may bring the entrepreneur a pure value surplus, 
while the limitations of supply and exploitation of good-will may go so 
far that a monopoly is formed. In the English case of Rex v. Brad- 
ford, the buildings of a canteen, from which liquor was sold, rented for 
£15 a year, but the additional sum of £510 was given solely for the 
privilege of selling liquor. It was held that the two sums were to be 
considered as rent.’ In other cases breweries in England possessed 
the trade of a great number of “tied” public houses and obtained much 
higher prices for their liquors than they would have received from “free” 
public houses.’ Thus a brewery and the trade and good-will of thirty- 
three such public houses were rented jointly for a period of seventeen 
years. The rent of this trade or good-will amounted to one half the 
rent of the brewery.” Considered collectively the patrons in these 
examples furnish a definite form of trade which becomes the basis of a 
permanent source of good-will profits.” 

8. Finally, the present profits of good-will may appear in the en- 
hanced value of the premises, plant and equipment. Doubtless a part 
of this good-will may be the result of long effort, and its cost in terms 
of money may be a fair measure of the investment which should be 
added to the value of the premises as definitely earned. But in innumer- 
able cases, the good-will increment is wholly unearned and should be 
reckoned simply as a scarcity surplus. Strange as it may seem, such 
scarcity returns are considered most frequently in court decisions in 
connection with land; and in nearly every case this form of good-will 
profits is estimated by courts as a legal return which varies in direct 
proportion to the increase in the established custom or patronage of 
an industry. Upon this particular phase of good-will, legal decisions 
of the courts of the United States, England, and Scotland shed con- 
siderable light. ` y 

In this respect American courts have done little more than emphasize 
the subjective value of good-will to the owner of an enterprise, and note 
its tendency to enhance the value of the stock and premises. Thus a. 
federal court has declared: “While such customers’ good report of 
their own experience tends continually to bring new customers to the 
same concern, there has been produced an element of value quite as im- 


"4 M. & S. SIT. 

"Sutherland v. Sutherland Union, 18 Law Times, 289. 
Allison v. Monkwearmouth, 4 Dl. & Bl. 18. 

uTbid., 4 EL & BI. 19. ; 
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portant—in some cases, perhaps, far more important—than the plant 
or machinery with which the business is carried on.” Moreover, good- 
will in California is not a visible tangible part of partnership effects, 
but is “nevertheless an element of strength and permanency which adds 
very much ‘to the value of the premises and stock when decreed to be 
sold and will accompany the sale.” Likewise in Indiana, a court has 
said: “By the increased rental value on account of the good-will at- 
tached is meant.......... how much was the rental value increased, or 
would it have been increased; if attended by such good-will how much 
more rent, for that place of business, would men generally pay for the 
purpose of carrying on there the same business for the sake of getting 
such good-will. In short, what is the good-will worth, fixing the value 
beforehand, taking the chance of realizing on it.” Furthermore, a 
court in Massachusetts has determined the exact profits of good-will of 
a partnership. One partner in a firm had sued to recover his share of 
the profits and the value of the good-will. In its instructions the court 
said: “From the net profits so stated, such a sum is to be deducted as 
the master finds is solely attributable to the skill and services of the 
defendants, and the balance is to be treated as actual profits, in which 
the whole capital invested is entitled to share equally.” It is plain 
that while American courts have stressed the influence of good-will 
upon the value of real estate, they have not gone so far as English 
and Scotch tribunals in calculating the resulting increase in the value 
and-rent of land. At all events, the American practice docs not 
emphasize the importance of good-will in the assessment of rent and its 
determination by legal methods. 

On the other hand, the method of assessing land in England and 
Scotland brings out the fact that the landlord frequently receives a 
rent solely from good-will, and in particular instances the assessor 
determines its annual valuation. For example, the landlord may 
receive besides his stipulated contract rent an annual premium or, 
perhaps, a lump sum for the good-will of the premises. The assessor 
calculates the annual value of the good-will by dividing the total rent 
payment by the term of years for which the lease is given. But there 
is some difference, it is to be noted, in the methods of English and 
Scotch judges in their apportionment of the good-will payments as 
rent. 

In Scotland, payments made to the landlord in the form of premiums, 
or annually under the name of good-will, are included in the estimation 

“Washburn v. National Wall-Paper Co., 81 Fed. Rep. 20. 
»Bell v. Ellis, 88 Cal. 624, 625, 
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*Moore v. Rawson, 185 Mass. 277. 
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of his rent, if the good-will is incident to the land.” In Assessor for 
Lanark v. Selkirk, the magistrate “sustained the appeal in so far as to 
restrict the value to be entered in the roll to £63, being the actual rent, 
£48, plus the one half of the sum paid for good-will divided by the num- 
ber of years of the lease.” In contrast to the practice in England, 
this rule seems to be peculiar to Scotland, for one half the annual 
value of the good-will was also added to the rent of a house in the case 
of Drummond v. Assessor for Leith.” Yet it is clear from certain legal 
opinions that personal good-will would not be thus included.” Strange- 
ly enough, this valuation of good-will in connection with land is esti- 
mated only at the beginning of new leases; and the valuation of property 
on the assessment roll is not, therefore, affected during the existence 
of a lease by the growth of good-will or by the enhanced value of the 
premises. Certainly it is to the interest of the prosperous tenant to 
enter into long-period contracts, for he may sell his lease with the good- 
will of the premises and reap the increased increment that would ulti- 
mately go to the landlord as rent. Unless this good-will profit is taken 
over by the landlord, it is riot included in fixing the value of land for 
purposes of taxation.” But none the less the premises are well worth 
much more because of its existence, for this good-will profit is really 
inchoate rent, and either the landlord or the tenant is escaping the in- 
cidence of taxation. 

In England, however, if good-will serves at any time to enhance the 
value of rented premises, it is taken at once into account in making up 
the assessable value; and the rule of assessment includes in the annual 
value everything ratable which is naturally incident to the premises.” 
If all the circumstances were not taken into consideration, landlords 
might escape the payment of taxes upon any rent except the minimum 
amount contained in the lease. In fact, the attempt is often made to 
avoid assessment by an agreement between landlords and tenants that 
only certain stipulated amounts are to be considered as rent, the re- 
mainder being for good-will and the privilege of carrying on a particu- 
lar form of business. But the assessor is usually able to detect such 
chicanery. Consequently, if the premium given for good-will is paid 
annually, it is estimated or classed by him as rent. Further, if it is 
paid in a lump sum, the latter usually divides the amount by the number 


“Drummond v. Assessor for Leith, 18 Rettie, 540; Glasgow Iron Co. v. Campbell, 
11 Mac. 989. 

14 Rettie, 580. 

418 Rettle, 540. 

Assessor for Lanark v. Selkirk, 14 Rettte, 579, 

*Agssessor for Kilmarnock v. Allan, 14 Rettie, 581; Nicholson v. Assessor for 
Port Glasgow, 28 Sc. Law Rep. 608; Assessor for Kilmarnock v. McNally, 14 Rettie, 
582. 

™Reg. v. Coke, 5 B. & C. 797, 818; West Middlesex Waterworks Co. v. Coleman, 52 
L. T. n.s. 578. 
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of years in the lease and adds the quotient to the rent. This serves 
rightly, of course, to augment the assessed value and the taxes of the 
premises under consideration.” In contrast to the Scotch method, 
then, the English assessor estimates annually the growth of good-will 
and the enhanced value of the premises, and also includes in rent all of 
the premium paid for good-will by the tenant. Otherwise, certain 
natural advantages of location, the importance of which may be 
measured by the amount of existing patronage and good-will, would 
be excluded from the assessed value. Certain‘it is, that the good-will 
of a going concern cannot well be separated from the premises so long 
as the possessor retains the right to use them. As the good-will 
accumulates, it adds especially to the value of the land; and in both 
Scotland and England only the scarcity surplus is taxed as rent. This 
procedure separates naturally the scarcity unearned increment from 
the rewards of efficiency; and this seems to be the purpose of the 
English statute.” 

A similar plan is followed in England in the assessment of water- 
works and railways. ‘The rent is estimated on the excess profits from 
the land and premises at the time the valuation is made. To be sure, 
the exact determination of such rent is a matter of considerable diff- 
culty.“ From the gross profits are deducted the operating expenses, 
interest on capital invested, a percentage for the depreciation of rolling 
stock, and, finally, a fair profit for the tenant. This leaves a residual 
surplus which approximates the annual rental value of the property, 
and, although it may contain in some instances large efficiency profits, 
it does nevertheless include unearned increments in the form of mon- 
opoly profits which are obtained by exploiting the good-will. Strangely 
enough, tenants seldom lay claim to greater returns because of in- 
` creased technical efficiency ; but unsuccessful attempts have been made 
to secure the deduction of good-will profits from the residual surplus 
so obtained. On the whole, it is clear that the assessors are en- 
deavoring to tax only the unearned returns of good-will, which form a 
large part of the profits of these monopolies.” 

Still another phase in the assessment of the unearned increments of 
good-will may be found in the litigation over the rents of what are 
termed “tied public houses.” In these instances the lessee of each 
house is bound by contract to take all or a large part of the beer con- 
sumed from the lessor or some other designated brewer. Every such 


"West Middlesex Waterworks Co. v. Coleman, 52 L. T. n.s. 578; Reg. v. Bradford, 
4 M. & S. 817; Clark v. Fisherton—Angar, 6 Q. B. D. 189. 
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Rall Co., 80 L. J. M. C. 68; Reg. v. Brighton Gas Light & Coke Co., 5 B. & C. 466. 
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contract undoubtedly tends to increase the value of, the premises to 
the landlord, for he is able to exact a gain far beyond that which he 
would ordinarily receive as rent. If the landlord is deprived of 
premises thus rented, his compensation under the law is exactly this 
additional value because of the exclusive contract which he possesses for 
the sale of beer.” Under such circumstances, as in the previous cases 
relating to waterworks, good-will has been monopolized and exploited. 
The profits are forced gains. A similar instance is seen in the exclu- 
sive control of an army canteen in which the rent from the -good-will 
was at least thirty times that from the premises.” In the case of 
licensed premises, the right to monopolize a particular group of houses 
may convey all of the established trade, and the value of the good-will 
may amount to large sums. The term “good-will” has been applied 
to this exclusive right to a particular patronage and amounts to a 
virtual monopoly. Other instances of this sort may be seen in the 
establishment of company or truck stores in lumbering and mining 
camps, which possess exclusive contracts controlling the trade of 
certain employed laborers.” And although the arrangement may be 
legal, it nevertheless amounts to a monopoly and increases the unearned 
increment of good-will.” 

Taken as a whole, however, a definite tendency may be seen in these 
court decisions. By way of comparison, professional - good-will is 
considered of small value, though it may contain the promise of great 
efficiency profits. At least, profits of good-will increase in importance 
in the more concrete enterprises, and the largest returns attach to 
landed property, which appear as huge unearned gains in the value 
and rent of real estate. It will be seen here that there are two forms 
of current good-will profits which may be termed unearned. One 
appears in the increased sales and selling prices of the tenant, in the 
enhanced value of his stock, and in the value of the good-will if he 
decides to sell it by disposing of his lease. The second form of un- 
earned scarcity gain may be observed in the increased value of the 
landed property., This goes directly to the landlord as a pure value 
surplus. At times, indeed, it may be almost solely the capitalized 
value of the first unearned increment going to the tenant under the 
legal guise of good-will. At all events both forms of enhanced values 
are reckoned in law as profits.” It is to be expected that such rent 
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profits will remain fairly permanent, for much of the good-will estab- 
lished by the tenant will, of course, adhere to the premises. A far- 
sighted tenant may, by making special arrangements with the land- 
lord, receive compensation for this increased value of good-will. But 
even then the good-will going to the individual tenant does not 
necessarily include the social good-will arising from the increased popu- 
lation and growing wealth of the community. And in the end both 
forms of good-will accumulate steadily to the advantage of an idle 
landlord. 

In taking up the methods of computing future profits of good-will, 
the chief purpose, as previously stated, is to stress the need of 
separating efficiency and scarcity profits. The value of this good- 
will is usually estimated according to the established practice among 
business men, and varies from one to ten times the annual net profits, 
depending upon the nature of the business. Certain it is, however, 
that the courts often make a definite distinction here between those 
pursuits in which labor and effort of the entrepreneur are the cause of 
good-will and other enterprises in which the personal element is not , 
so prominent, 

As has been noted in the cases so far studied, the personal ‘good-will 
of doctors, lawyers, and dentists is estimated at the least value. For 
example, the interest of a successful surgeon in the good-will of his own 
business was computed at two years’ net profits.” Again, in selling 
either a medical or a legal practice, the good-will is valued at from two 
to three years’ net profits, provided, of course, that the seller agrees 
not to enter into competition with the purchaser. Without this 
restraint in competition, however, the good-will would amount to very 
little. Furthermore, in the same class may be placed the good-will of 
brokers, commission merchants, and insurance agents. ‘Thus, in a New 
Jersey case, it was said: 


The good-will of an established business like Wanamaker’s or Altman’s 
is, no doubt, very valuable and may long survive its creator. The good-will 
of the business of a successful professional man, practicing alone, if good- 
will it may be called, dies with him....... The good-will of the business of 
a commission merchant, originating with himself and carried on without 
fixed capital for fifteen or twenty years, would seem rather to resemble 
that of a doctor or a lawyer than that of a retail merchant.” 


This conclusion is largely the result of the legal point of view and 
the elusiveness of personal good-will; for very seldom does professional 
good-will adhere wholly to a building or other premises, and only by 
restricting the seller can it be made to benefit the purchaser. 


™Featherstonhaugh v. Turner, 25 Beav. 892, 868. 


™Kremelberg v. Thompson, 87 N. J. Eq. 659; see also, Mullin v. Mullin, 96 Atl, 
Rep. 997. 
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Turning to more substantial units of production, it is plain that to 
possess ratable good-will, an enterprise must be a going concern and 
maintain unbroken the connection with its customers.” That is, the 
patronage must be fairly permanent, though it is a notable fact that 
the value of good-will varies with the degree in which it may be con- 
trolled and alienated by the owner; for its importance depends on its 
attaching or adhering to the stock, fixtures, or premises included at 
the time of its sale. And the manner in which it is sold may take 
peculiar forms. Thus in an English case, the good-will of a periodical 
was sold with the right to use the old name or title,” while the good-will 
of a vendor of victuals was, in another instance, declared by the court 
to be incident to the stock and license, but not to the premises on which 
the business was established.” And in Booth v. Curtis,” although the 
good-will, in this instance, was disposed of with a lease of twenty-one 
years, it was held to be other than personal estate and could not, there- 
fore, be inherited by the claimant; but in the sale of a public house, 
it was attached to the premises.” Also, an American court has decided 

that the name of a theatre attaches to, and is transferred with the 
"premises ;" and in similar manner a Scotch case has held that the seller 
of a pottery business had received his full share of the good-will value 
in the increased worth of the stock.” Clearly enough, local good-will 
here has been transferred by any means or device which would assure 
the purchaser its full legal control. 

At the same time the legal opinions of several courts emphasize in 
another form the social side of good-will by pointing out its influence 
upon the value of land and the unearned increment. In speaking of 
good-will, Lord Coleridge has remarked: “If by reason of the rise in 
the value of property in the neighborhood the salable value of the busi- 
ness has increased, that is a favorable chance which has befallen the 
tenant; if, on the other hand, the value of the property in the neigh- 
borhood had declined, and so the salable value of the business or good- 
will had diminished, that would have operated against the tenant. As 
he would be bound in the one case to bear the loss, it would be wrong 
to reject the general increase of value as an element in his favor.?” 
Still another judge in England has insisted that it is land which is 
being bought with good-will, “that land with all the potentialities of it, 


*Bell v. Ellis, 88 Cal. 624. 

“Bradbury v. Dickens, 27 Beav. 58. 

"England vw. Downs, 6 Beav. 269. 

"17 W. R. 898. 

"Liewellyn v. Rutherford, L. R. 10 C. P. 456; Kennedy v. Lee, 8 Mer. 452. 

“Booth v. Jarrett, 52 How. Pr. 169; see Woods v, Sands, Cox Manual of Trade- 
mark Cases, 467. 

*Bell’s Trustees v. Bell, 12 Rettle 85. 

“Llewellyn v. Rutherford, L, R. 10 C. P, 468, 
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with all the actual use of it by the person who holds it, is to be con- 
sidered by those who have to assess the compensation.” 

In a somewhat different manner a federal court has stressed the 
social side of good-will and its effect upon the value of property: “Even 
if the good-will of such concerns has ceased to exist (which is by no 
means certain), it does not follow that the entire value of the good-will 
of all the properties has depreciated. It may be that the disappear- 
ance of these concerns from the field has increased the value of the 
business of such as are left.”" In this case, the value of good-will was 
obtained by deducting from the capitalized value of the net profits the 
amount of the tangible assets. But here the president of the National 
Wall-Paper Company testified that the rule used in other cases for 
valuing good-will was the difference between tangible assets and sixteen 
times the net profits.” -Also, in the formation of the International 
Harvester Company, the original plan provided that the collective 
good-will of the combining companies should be valued at the amount 
of the profits of the two preceding years, plus an additional ten per 
cent. In commenting on this method of computing good-will value the 
United States Commissioner of Corporations has said: “This method ` 
of valuing good-will was more or less commonly used among manu- 
facturers.” Consequently, it is plain that actual business methods 
and practices, so often accepted by judges as the basis of legal opinions, 
have led the courts in these instances to recognize this form of social 
good-will and to legalize a surplus value which is largely the result of 
combination and monopoly. 

In the legal valuation of good-will, not the least influence is exerted 
upon the courts by the works of accountants. But here again, the 
tendency is to fuse the rewards of efficiency with the unearned increment 
of the market; and, indeed, the entire residual surplus is at times 
included in the returns of good-will. In their analysis of profits, 
accountants may be separated into two distinct groups. The first 
_ would ascertain the value of good-will by simply capitalizing the 
average net profits for a period of years. The second presents in 
addition to the first a method of capitalizing excess profits i in deter-' 
mining the value of good-will. As among jurists, there is an increasing 
tendency to see in good-will the cause of large unearned returns; and 
the very fact that accountants are separating such excess gains is a 
cheering innovation, which serves to emphasize the obvious need for a 
more careful study of the unearned returns of good-will. 

From the first group may be selected, by way of illustration, an 


` Com, of I. R. v. G. & 3.. W: Rail. Co., 12 App. Cas. 821. 
“Washburn v. National Wall-Paper Co., 81 Fed. Rep. 21, 22 
“Ibid., 81 Fed. Rep. 28. 
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English accountant who has presented three methods of valuing good- 
will. 

(1) The first method is plainly a computation of both earned and 
unearned profits. In the vast majority of industries the basis of -valu- 
ation is the average net profits, although he does not consider this the 
most reliable one. Not only total profits, but the amount of capital 
invested, and the time and skill contributed by the manager to an 
enterprise should, he thinks, be considered. (2) Consequently, 
under favorable conditions good-will value may be found to vary 
directly with (a) the rate of profit on capital, (b) the degree of 
monopoly, and (c) the term of the lease. (d) On the contrary, the 
value of good-will varies inversely with the amount of labor and skill 
necessary to operate an enterprise. By this method it is clear that good- 
will is valued upon the basis of both efficiency and monopoly profits. 

. (8) As an exception to the rule given here, the good-will of licensed 
houses is based, for example, upon the amount of liquor sold; of dairies 
upon the quantity of milk bought; and of butchers’ shops upon the 
value of meat purchased. In each of these instances, the real basis of 
valuation is the quantity of trading done, the profits ‘thereon being only. 
of secondary importance.” By this method, the valuation of good-will 
is really founded upon a trade basis, and is the only one of the three 
given which approaches the economist’s idea of the real nature of good- 
will 

The statements of certain other accountants merit quotation here. 
In discussing the same topic Esquerré quotes from Day’s Accounting 
Practice as follows: “Good-will is a legitimate asset in an industrial 
enterprise and the most accepted method of computing the amount of 
good-will is to take the total profits for the last five years and deduct 
from them five years’ interest on the capitalization at seven per cent 
per annum; the balance is good-will.” In much the same language is 
the statement of Mr. Tipson: “By good-will is meant ordinarily the 
capitalized value of the average net earnings of a.business for a term 
of years—usually varying from three to ten years. ........ Its value 
depends on: (1) the place, (2) the name, (8) the chance that no one - 
connected with the old firm will step in to compete. The question of 
its value may arise: (a) upon the dissolution of a firm, (b) upon the 
sale of the business. Good-will is personal property.”" Attention 
may also be given to the views of Mr. Montgomery, who explains that it 
is not enough for a business to be long established with good customers: 
“Good-will, to have a sales value, must represent a substantial earning 
power in excess of ordinary interest on gapital and management 


“Dicksee, Goodwill, p. 6. 
“Applied Theory of Accounts, p. 248. 
“Tipson, Theory of Accounts, pp. 58, 54. 
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salaries. A losing business cannot have any good-will unless there are 
obvious signs of mismanagement.” Thus have accountants in deter- 
mining the value of good-will evolved constantly a more complex plan, 
and obviously they have far outdone the lawyers in weaving the tangled 
web of good-will concepts and the methods of computing its profits. 

In the second group are placed those writers who, in addition to the 
first method have presented a definite plan for determining the amount 
of excess profits to be thus capitalized. Two methods are, therefore, 
usually given- by each author. One method, says Hatfield, is to capi- 
talize the entire net profits, care being taken that the profits stated 

‘are really net profits: “Another way,” continues this author, “is to 
deduct from the net profits the assumed normal rate of profits on the 
capital actually invested and then capitalize the remaining surplus 
earnings.” Again, he declares, “If any business is protected by a 
monopoly, whether the legal monopoly of a patent right or a partial 
business monopoly resting on the combination of all present compet- 
itors in a ‘trust,’ there is a probability of maintaining prices at a level 
which will yield profits in excess of the current normal rate, and hence 
a legitimate basis for the valuation of good-will.”” In like manner, 
Kester has two methods for appraising the value of good-will: 
Valuation is first based on normal net profits by simply multiplying 
the average net profits of certain past years by the number of years’ 
purchase. Again, good-will valuation may be based on the excess 
profits. The latter are determined as the excess gains above the nor- 
mal or average figures for the period chosen. This amount is then 
capitalized at a rate varying from five to twenty per cent.” In still 
another text it is said that “Some enterprises possess a superior equip- 
ment as compared with their competitors in regard to such factors. 
Such enterprises may be said to have good-will.” Good-will may then be 
defined as the capitalized value of the excess income which a particular 
firm, because of greater efficiency or any monopoly advantage, is able 
to realize over a normal firm in the same industry with the same capital 
investment. By a normal enterprise is meant an enterprise that is 
earning a rate of return high enough to attract a proper flow of capital 
to the industry in question.” From these excerpts it is plain that 
even in the minds of accountants, the returns of good-will are difficult 
‘of demarcation and computation; and, though the existence of excess 
scarcity profits is certainly recognized, there is no definite attempt to 
separate the rewards of efficiency from scarcity increments. But until 


“Montgomery, Auditing Theory and Practice, p. 125. 
“Modern Accounting, p. 112. 

"Ibid., p. 110. i 

“Kester, decounting Theory and Praotice, vol. II, p. 884. 
"Paton and Stevenson, Principles of Aocounting, pp. 528-529. 
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this is done there is little hope that industry will be purged of the gains 
of exploitation. 

In the capitalization of consumers’ good-will a distinction should be 
drawn between earned and unearned gains. A line should be drawn 
between the more or less permanent profits of efficiency, due to technical 
advantages. and organization, on the one side, and the unearned 
scarcity increments arising from increased intensity of demand, limi- 
tation of supply, trade restraint, and monopoly, on the other. 
Unfortunately both are classed by jurists as profits of good-will. 
Obviously proper analysis will not make consumers’ good-will identical 
with technical efficiency and organization. Neither will it make the 
economies which reduce the sacrifices of physical production identical 
with those arising wholly from demand in the exchange of economic 
goods. That is, rewards of technical efficiency should not be confused 
with unearned market returns. A fair price for consumers’ patronage 
when properly sold is undoubtedly earned value. Consequently, if 
the annual profits of good-will were interpreted as scarcity gains, good- 
will would not lie in the advantages of the technical process, which 
yield efficiency profits, but in the field of demand and consumption. 
For certainly consumers’ good-will cannot be simultaneously both an 
element of supply and of demand. It would therefore seem fortunate 
if the economic definition of consumers’ good-will were confined to the 
field of demand. The current profits of good-will would then be 
restricted to the unearned returns of the market, and become a proper 
basis for computing rent. And lastly, where possible, gains of ex- 
. ploitation should be eliminated by law that normal profits might arise 
largely from the advantages of efficiency. In a word, to secure profits 
and patronage, the entrepreneur would then be compelled to rely almost 
wholly upon true economic effort—a much desired result. 

; C. J. Foreman. 

University of Cincinnati. 


THE EFFECT OF LEGAL INSTITUTIONS UPON 
ECONOMICS 


Among the major trends of the social sciences today is the urge 
toward integration of their various branches.” Lawyers, in particu- 
lar, have been turning to economics for light on the nature and 
function of law. They need to. Economists are turning to law for 
light on the facts and theory of economics. ~ 

The first results of this bridge-building seem contradictory. The 
foremost jurists are preaching something akin to economic deter- 
minism in the law. Against this we find Professor Commons, in his 
Legal Foundations of Capitalism, stressing the determining part 
which law plays in economic life—so much so, that he would intro- 
duce into economic theory, as a vital factor in every unit transaction, 
the law official who makes and enforces the rules under which the 
transaction is concluded. 

This contradiction, like most, proves only one of emphasis, The 
jurist is protesting against the dogma of his fathers that law is 
unchanging, eternal, discoverable always by deduction. Only re- 
cently has he come to see it as a thing in flux, and made discovery of 
non-legal factors which condition its growth and action. Whereas 
‘the economist takes that for granted. Law exists. If it serves 
economic life well, he has ignored it; if ill, he has pithily cursed it and 
its devotees, without too great effort to understand the reason of 
disservice. When, then, an economist—like Professor Commons— 
spends half a life-time wrestling with the law, it comes as a shock to ` 
find law not only an obstruction, but a tool; not only a brake, but a 
lubricant; not only conditioned by, but itself conditioning economic 
life. The spheres of mutual influence seem not wholly the same. Basic 
economic changes shift the general character of legal rules and insti- 
tutions; the property system depends on the stages of the food quest.” 
The effects of law on economics, though powerful and pervasive, are 
doubtless less fundamental. The facts are time-worn. Yet inquiry 
into the obvious is still a fruitful labor in social science. 

*Paper read at the Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Asericaxn Eco- 
Noc Association, held in Chicago, December 80, 1924.. The present paper makes 
little claim to originality in its details. Much of the synthesis, too, has been 
indicated by various writers from time to time. The writer is particularly con- 
scious of Indebtedness to Sumner, Holmes, Veblen, Commons, and Pound; but 
the borrowings are legion and often unconscious. 

"See especially the preface to Social Theory of Georg Simmel, by Nicholas J. 
Spykman; and the recent work of H. E. Barnes and E. C. Hayes. 

7Although “economic” determinism here, too, must be taken with a grain or 


two of salt; political and other conditions have powerful, and it may be not 
wholly derivative, effects, as well. 
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This paper makes no attempt to cut into current issues—rate regu- 
lation, tax exempts, or minimum wage; the monograph is already 
the order of the day. The more reason, here, to look rather at legal 
institutions in the large, with an eye to their function and their trend. 

I offer, then, no apology in propounding as the outstanding fact 
regarding legal institutions—the fact which conditions every other— 
that law operates under the principle of scarcity.” The energy avail- 
able for social regulation at any given time and place is limited.’ The 
community must eat, sleep and reproduce; it cannot use up all its 
energy on government. Because of this fact, control by law takes on 
the aspect of engineering. We require to study the behavior of the 
subject-matter of control, men in groups; and to invent such machinery 
as, with least waste, least cost, and least unwanted by-product, will give 
most nearly the result desired. This problem of legal engineering and 
administration runs throughout the present paper. That problem 
assumes the end; it deals only with the means.” 

Also, and at least partly because of this same principle of scarcity, 
control by law takes on a second aspect, that of economy: how to 
apportion the available energy. To accomplish one policy means to 
sacrifice another. It is clear that this policy-shaping depends itself, 
in part, upon engineering; for the virtue of a policy depends, among 
other things, on its cost. For the rest, that virtue depends on other 
and non-legal factors commonly thought of as ethical. They are 
hardly in place here. l 

The laws of engineering fix the limits within which any control by 
law can operate. A rule must not run counter to the ways of the 
community at large. But difficulties arise where even a relatively 
small number of interested persons obstruct enforcement. The Volstead 
act or child labor laws afford instances. The regulation of public 
utility rates, contrasted with the attempts to fix commodity prices 
during the war, is peculiarly instructive. It may be suggested that the 
variant results depended in large part upon the ease with which the 
energy available for enforcement could be applied. Where demand is 
stable and localized; where the market is either local, or subject to 


‘Commons, “Law and Economics,” 84 Yale Law Journal, 871. But his emphasis 
is on the fact that law, and especially the law of property, takes as its subject- 
matter those things which have scarcity value. Here the emphasis is ‘on the 
scarcity of human energy available for social control, which conditions the 
extent and manner of legal regulation, rather than its subject-matter. 

*Of course there is no fixed fund of energy; more work will be spent on social 
regulation whenever regulation comes to be deemed immediately essential: 
martial law. Nor is it Intended to assume that there may not be rules which call for 
little supervision; it needs no policeman to make gold coin current. 

*Pound has insisted on “social engineering” as the present problem of law. His 
term covers both legal engineering and policy shaping. See also Spykman, cited 
note 2. 
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easy inspection—there control can be had, even over resistance, with- 
out prohibitive cost.” 

This problem of finding the best fulcrum for the government lever is 
familiar in taxation. And, to the extent that either production or the 
market becomes closely organized, we may expect to see the centers of 
organization made the pressure point of control, as in the Pure Food 
and Drug act, or the demand that the date of canning appear on 
canned food.’ And the manufacturing concern, already the engine 
for shifting losses through industrial accident, may tomorrow be used 
with like effect on risks of unemployment. 

Besides this art of finding a controllable point to force regulation 
upon even the unwilling, stands the art of laying down rules—or, as 
will appear, of getting rules laid down—-which are so far in line with the 
ways of the governed as hardly to call for check-up. This brings us 
to the outstanding legal problem of the day, and that perhaps most 
intimate to economics: how common, general rules, judge-made or 
statutory, are to control transactions under high specialization. For 
our legal system was modelled to attempt like rules and like service to 
all men and all localities. With this same system we now face the 
controlling of infinitely diversified technical activities.” 


"Thus the “just price” worked in medieval markets. Possibly favorable public 
opinion was more uniform then. But query whether the local and open character 
of the market was not the more effective factor. Compare also housing and rent 
regulation. No inference is intended as to the wisdom of rate regulation, nor as to 
the long-run effects of fixed prices which yield so far below the current returns as to 
discourage upkeep or new production. Such rates, in housing; have given rise to 
collateral experiments: throwing the cost of repairs on tenants, in Germany; tax 
exemption of new buildings, in New York; government building, in Britain. But the 
question here is merely of the conditions under which price-fixing is working at all. 

*Those modern cases on sale of food which tend to throw upon a retailer absolute 
responsibility for the wholesomeness of food sold—in the original package or other- 
wise—while refusing the consumer any remedy against the packer, are an excellent 
instance of legal maladjustment. It would seem obvious that if the risk of whole- 
someness of canned or package foods is to be shifted from the consumer, it could 
most simply be spread, and even lessened, by throwing it on the house under whose 
brand the food is sold. Retailers other than chain stores are in no position either to 
cover the damage when it happens or to insure. The brand invites confidence and 
can fairly carry responsibility. But a lawyer has only two concepts to apply to the 
case: negligence, which throws on the consumer an almost impossible task in proving 
his case against a manufacturer; and warranty, which is a responsibility effective 
only between the two parties to a sale, and therefore does not operate against the 
manufacturer or wholesaler in favor of one who bought not from them, but from the 
retailer. The judges have done what they could with these concepts; but the con- 
cepts have no relation to a modern marketing system. For the law, see 27 Yale Law 
Journal, 1068; 29 ibid., 782, and Perkins, 5 Iowa Law Bwll, 6 and 86. The most 
recent developments have emphasized the points above, except for some tendency to 
make a showing of sickness resulting from eating, create a presumption that the food 
was negligently prepared. But that is clearly of no value as against the anonymous 
small packer whose product is marketed under a jobber’s brand, nor yet against the 
jobber who did not do the packing. 

*Pound’s phrase is “the complex, urban, industrial community of today.” The 
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Even now, such common rules for all have wide legitimate scope. 
Legal institutions provide a general atmosphere of security from 
personal aggression without which economic life could hardly be ex- 
„pected to unfold, an atmosphere wholly distinct from the particular 
technical regulation of any particular activity. The law of murder, 
robbery, rape, does not relate to banking; yet only as it is effective 
does banking become possible. Division of labor requires a relative 
security of person; as practiced today, it seems to require also a 
relative security of property. The triteness of which observation is 
softened as one thinks of Europe, investments in so-called undeveloped 
countries, or the intervention of the military as industrial or night- 
riding conflicts become acute. 

In this connection three points should be TEA The first is that 
what we may call the economically undifferentiated community (men 
so far as they fall under the law-in-general rather than the special 
rules of their pursuits) is conservative, and conservative not only by 
inertia but by conviction.” This means that economic, and especially 
industrial struggle, must, to avoid crushing legal control, work itself 
out at any given time within the bounds of the then existing order.” 
Too much is made of the conservatism of the courts in this regard; 
conservative they are, but behind them is the popular sentiment which 
can be stampeded into criminal syndicalism acts, and the popular 
inertia which leaves those acts in force. This in turn means that legal 
institutions-at-large act not merely to make economic specialization 
possible, but also as a four-wheel brake on sharp changes in the 
conditions and especially in the reward-distribution of that speciali- 
zation. 

Secondly, this phase of legal action, like others, is subject to the 
principle of scarcity. As governmental energy is put to blocking 
robbery, it is drawn off of prohibition. As the motor car gives 
criminals power to strike and get away, the output of energy needed to 
block robbery increases. Where single criminal efforts offer great 
Spirit of the Common Law, passim. The problem is peculiarly difficult because 
different parts of the community are at widely differing stages of complexity, 
industrialization and—urbanity. 

»Sumner, Folkways, passim. “Conviction” is used without connotation of reasoned 
choice. In few fields is cultural lag more apparent than in law, as has been de- 
veloped at length by Ogburn and Veblen. But occasionally legislation is more than 
abreast of the times, and proves either abortive or educative. Compare the reforms 
of Joseph II with the Federal Reserve act. f 

“Not that “the existing order” is a static condition. No order would, today, long 
continue if it were not capable of important change, sometimes amazing in rapidity 
and scope. In a quarter-century Britain has seen the Trade Disputes act become a 
fact and a capital levy become a political Issue. The sovereign state seems to hold 
its sovereignty on a number of conditions. None the less, subject to that rare 


phenomenon, a successful revolution, and despite the apparent challenge of the 
Trade Disputes act, the text holds true. 
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potential gain, bank vaults and private guards argue the inadequacy of 
the official energy available. And where the felt need for order goads 
to martial law, daily activities limp while, it lasts. 

The last point is that in this field, save for the objecting group in 
any instance, the felt needs of our whole community largely coincide. 
Truly common rules are therefore possible, and adjudication of disputes 
by courts of general jurisdiction is, in the main, desirable. The judge 
is in his proper field. The judicial machinery, while far from adequate, 
at least approaches adequacy as nearly as any time-worn and be- 
barnacled institution may be expected to.” 

But the legal feature of this age remains, not the persistence among 
all men of an interest in general security, but the emergence of diverse 
and specialized groups with a need for specialized control.” In part, 
our inherited legal institutions fill the need. Some hope has lain in 
specializing courts—courts for settling estates, for small claims, juve- 
nile courts. And unspecialized judges have labored to shape the 
necessary special rules. 

Nowhere does this show more clearly than in the legal devices aimed 
at making credit liquid, chief among which was the adoption of the 
merchant’s customs on negotiable paper. That central money markets 
are, without some such legal device, almost unthinkable, is ancient 
learning“; that new stability is offered a credit structure when collection 
rests not with the original creditor, but with a disinterested transferee, 
is commonplace. 

But liquidity is not enough; we need security of credit. Soundness of 
credit depends upon performance. But security additional to the 

To this, one who believes that the present industrial order requires some re- 
modelling would make an exception of labor cases. And any person whose particu- 
lar interests are out of adjustment will make his own reservations. l 

dIt is curious to observe the most divergent groups in harmony on this point. 
Corporate interests, codperatives, soviets, guild socialists, and men ~in feudal con- 
ditions, differ on whether to base the lesser unit on territory or other industrial 
function, or capital contribution; on whether control should be according to birth, 
ownership, membership, or service; on whether the rewards should be divided 
according to military power, ownership, extent of member’s use of the service, the 
needs of the workers, or their day-to-day service contribution. They differ as to 
whether the state or national supervising control should be apportioned by territory 
or function, etc. But they all concur in the common platform that the central super- 
vising body should, outside of one central field common to all men as men and to 
the particular system as a whole, do no more than lay out the field within which each 
smaller unit operates and state the rules of interaction among units; and, especially, 
that to the local or industrial or other functional unit should be left autonomous 
control of its own activity within those limits. The problem of achieving adequate 
small-unit rule-making is therefore neither new nor American, but only peculiarly 
acute in view of: the character of the legal institutions which the present generation 
in this country happen to have inherited. In Europe, for Instance, the existence of 
specialized commercial courts lightens the burden materially. 


“Although the actual non-negotlability of great quantities of current paper 
challenges to retéxamination of the foundations of this ancient learning. 
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debtor’s solvency and good faith requires legal sanction or it is value- 
less ; it is never called on unless that solvency and good faith fail. It 
is to the judge-made law that we owe those institutions which leave the 
goods or land in the full use of the borrower, and make the secured 
production loan a possibility; by creating, out of an original absolute 
transfer of land, the mortgage. This is no mean institutional achieve- 
ment; nor is it unique; nor have the courts turned from creation.” 

But, in all fairness, the adjustments of the courts are and must 
continue laggard and partial; inelastic and sometimes mistaken; 
fraught often with by-products as unwelcome as unlooked for. Take 
this same mortgage. When applied to a business so specialized that 
reorganization is the only means of realizing the security, a mortgage 
becomes hardly more than a first claim on income. Yet, though it 
take three hundred pages, the old form must be preserved. And a 
private tax on every corporate issue is paid to those counsel skilled 
enough in weathered technicality to make rights to income assume the 
fictitious form of rights to land. Again, whereas a mortgage on truck 
or truck-garden is valid, a similar mortgage on a merchant’s stock in 
trade continues void.” 

The causes are not far to seek. J udges are neither industrial 
workers, business men, nor bankers. Like other men, they are special- 
ists in their own single field. Hence in a vast body of their cases they 
sit as laymen, groping to solve a controversy they cannot understand, 
by a rule whose import they cannot guess,” 

“Thus the decisions on letters of credit since 1920 have been admirable, and those 
jon foreign exchange contracts satisfactory. On the other hand, those on sliding- 
scale contracts and contracts with options to cancel have tended to be formalistic 
maladjustments. 

*In a few states such a mortgage is valid. See Caskey, 84 Yale Law Journal, 175. 
Judging by the major uniform commercial acts, this particular defect in the law may 
be cured everywhere within about thirty years, by the gradual passage of the pro- 
posed Uniform Chattel Mortgage act. The uniform acts in general afford some 
index of the speed of law reform on any substantial scale, even in fields where 
business needs ‘press. 

There are other important inhibiting factors. There is the training which forces 
most judges to think largely in terms of precedent, and to innovate with extreme 
caution. There is' the still powerful traditional fiction that judges never make, but 
only find the lew, which causes many to innovate only when they can by dialectics 
convince their readers, and even themselves, that their innovation is in truth a logical 
deduction from a preéxisting rule. There is the healthy feeling that before a new 
rule or institution should be given legal sanction, it must have established itself in 
practice rather certainly as the best of the competing adjustments to a given 
situation. There is the fear of unsettling transactions which arises—and not alone 
in rules of property—from the ex post facto character of judge-made law, the fact 
that the rule laid down will under our present practice govern even future cases 
whose facts have occurred before this new rule was made, This fear has Induced 
many courts to follow precedents they disapproved. Yet it would be simple to 
decide the particular case on the old precedents, while announcing at the same time 
that in future cases, another new and different rule would be applied. See Freeman, 
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The first remedy has been by recourse to the legislatures, and at 
times, as with the recording statutes, with results. Yet legislatures, 
too, though better adapted for general policy-shaping than courts, 
are both by`size and membership hampered in doing the legal engineer- 
ing necessary to their purposes.” Legislators, too, are only men; and, 
in technical fields, laymen. ' l 

The introduction of administrative law has in part stopped the 
gap.” Whether the work of special commissions or of executive sub- 
divisions, its virtues are the same. It offers means of developing 
experts specialized in their field, of getting quick decisions, and, above 
all, of getting a wealth of detailed, specific rulings. ` 

For the settlement of disputes, large though it bulks to lawyer or 
disputant, is but a minor function of the law. Each case has value 
chiefly for the light it sheds on the rights of ten or ten thousand people 
not in court. Wherever custom has not crystallized, rules can really 
regulate conduct, prevent evils and disputes, only where the approved 
rulés’ are known to men before they act. Rules only to be found by 
expert searching are not known. They may be admirable for decision 
of disputes; they cannot be working rules” which will prevent such 
disputes. Nor can they, if, when found, they are vague: “do right”; 
“do not perpetrate a combination in restraint of trade.” Not that 
knowledge means obedience; but- without knowledge obedience is im- 
possible, conformity an accident. . And given knowledge, our general 
mores of obeying law—when not too bothersome—join with whatever 
enforcement may exist to make enforcement superfluous. Thus, the 
specific character of administrative rulings on those technical points 
“The Protection Afforded against the Retroactive Operation of an Overruling 
Decision,” 18 Columbia Law Review, 280, especially note 68. 

“The Clayton act must serve as a single example: despite ita purpose of changing 
the status of striking workmen in the courts, its language was bravely unadapted 
to that purpose. American Steel Foundries v. The Tri-City Central Trades Councll 
(1921) 257 U. S. 184; Duplex Printing Co. v. Deering (1921) 254 U. S. 448. And 
one may sincerely regret these decisions without being able to deny the legal sound- 
ness, or the language of the act, In the light of the English act, of the court’s con- 
struction, The instance also brings home that the legislature’s words have always 
to be read by the courts; which creates as many chances for trouble as for 
improvement. 

*See Parkinson, “The Relation of Administrative Procedure and Devices to the 
Restatement and Clarification of the Law,” 10 Proceedings, Acad. Pol. Soi, 85, for 
a summary of the rationale of administrative control. Pound has suggested that 
the growing point of the law today lies in commissions rather than In courts or even 
legislatures. Certainly this is largely true with regard to official law-making. ' 

*Pound has developed the Idea of rules of law as.“norms of conduct,” as opposed 
to standards of judgment or rules of decision of disputes. Commons has married 
this concept with Sumner’s “folkway,” in his concept of working ‘rules, which may 
be law-created, but more commonly are created by men’s experiment, and only later 


taken over by the law. See note 88. Such seems to have been the almost universal 
process in primitive law. ponpa Jenks, Law and Politicos in the Middle Ages. 
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which ethics and even custom hardly touch, or touch with no unifor- 
mity, is an engineering device of rare value. 

Yet the device has limitations. We make administrative law—like 
statutes— subject: to the general courts. Not without reason. Ad- 
ministrative Poo-bahism,— plaintiff, judge, hangman all in one—is not 
always happy.” But the courts remain laymen; and in reversing 
administrative rulings, judges have forgotten that the non-technician 
can more wisely tell the technician what to do, than how to do it.” 
Nor are all fields open to administrative control. Scarcity is itself a 
limit, and. one reinforced by the restiveness of our population—and of 
our Supreme Court—at unaccustomed control. And personnel prob- 
lems reach a peak in these commissions. To find and place a good man 
is a political feat; to keep him, an economic triumph. The business 
of advocating private interests before the commissions has a siren’s 
voice. l 

Indeed it may be queried ‘whether any sane public regulation of eco- 
nomic activity in the public interest—whatever that may be—is not 
largely accidental. The way of growth seems to be along whatever 
balance results fram the pull and prodding of this and the other 
private interest.” 

For ‘private interests seem to have been the influential factors in 
law’s major changes in the past. Their working constitutes the 
striking phase of law’s relation to economics today. Increasingly, 
associations are forming which adopt their own rules of action and 
even settle, their own disputes. Corporation, labor union, manufac- 
turers’ association, farmers’ codperative—their number, size and ex- 
perience increase. And the rules which, by permission ‘of the state, 
and within limits which the state prescribes, such associations lay 
down and apply, are part of the body of our law. They are working 
rules; the working rules of a technical activity; the very type of work- 
ing rules which the official legal institutions are unable to construct, 
Their justification consists in that they are, and that they work. 
Within their sphere they are like law in all but the numbers they affect, 
and can be dealt with on that basis with propriety. I like to call them 

“Compare Henderson, The Federal Trade Commission. 

aF, g., the Mennen and National Biscuit Company cases, (1928) 288 Fed. 774; 
(1924) 299 Fed. 788. In both cases the statutes and the precedents would have lent 
themselves as well to sustaining the orders ag to reversing them. In neither case 
was weight attached to the probably sound conclusions, as to desirable policy, of 
the body of supposed experts whose orders were reversed. See discussion by 
Oliphant, 9 Am. Bar Assoc. Jour., 210. 

*See, e. g., the discussion of proposed change in the copyright law in W., Y. Timea, 


July 18, 1925. The text does not touch the ada, of laisses-falre, especially as 
now interpreted. 
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by-laws; the laws of a lesser group, of more or less voluntary consti- 
tution.” 

Equally big with consequence are standardized contracts. They, 
too, are working rules—in Commons’ term, the common law of an eco- 
nomic activity; a common law this time not within a unit, but between 
units, but here, too, specialized to the needs of those interested, limited 
to them, and flexible. I am tempted to call these rules of action by- 
laws, too; certainly so, where, as is increasingly true, disputes under 
them are enforceably arranged to be referred to arbitrators.” 

Of these standardized contracts there are the lop-sided and the 
balanced. First the lop-sided: leases, say, or mortgages. The one 
party is, typically, professional; and other, typically, casual. The 
professional gathers experience and, clause by clause, builds an agree- 
ment wholly jug-handled in effect, but which, adopted by all of the 
professionals, becomes the only form of bargain available. Any con- 
` certed agreement speeds ‘the process. Or, as with the terms enforced 
by a strong union or a strong employer, or the buying and selling 
contracts of the United States Steel Corporation, the determining 
factor may be a single unit’s commanding bargaining position. ` 

There is more hope in such jug-handled contracts than at first 
appears. They go some distance to prevent dispute. True, their 
certainty is less before than after the event-—who reads his lease or 
policy?—but largely for that very reason, some correction is afforded 
by the courts. Judges—to use their own phrase—construe the contract 
most strongly against the party drawing it. Thus life insurance has 
become almost a commodity, the insured being given about the pro- 
tection he might decently believe he was buying, without too close 
regard to the exceptions of the policy. Or there may be more drastic 
correction, by the legislature, as when a standard exclusive policy is 
laid down, exceptions to which are void unless in large, fat type. 

Such intervention is typical both in its incidents and in its 
limitations. Outsider’s law can hold inequity somewhat within bounds; 
it has little machinery to effect a cure. Household rules stand in place 


“There are the further differences that membership in the state is compulsory, 
and that the state takes unto itself a monopoly of physical (and to some extent, 
financial) coercion. But these differences are being minimized. There is an eco- 
nomic coercion forcing associated action on increasingly numerous groups. And 
there is some physical pressure—not alone in the labor fleld—exerted within or 
without the law on prospective dissidents, when the need for coöperation is acutely 
felt. But without respect to these developments, the association-made rules are 
like enough to law to deserve careful attentlon. Significant is the present encourage- 
ment to business organizations offered by the Department of Commerce. 

*Qn this general fleld see Julius Henry Cohen, Commercial Arbitration and the 
Law, especially chapter II, and Rosenbaum’s report there referred to; and see a 
valuable article by Wesley A. Sturges, “Commercial Arbitration or Céurt Appli- 
cation of Common Law Rules of Marketing?” 84 Yale Law Journal, 480. 
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of law; limits there are, with legal penalties for non-support, wife- 
beating, cruelty to children; but the state blinks, and must, at petty 
tyranny. 

The more hopeful movement is the meeting of organization with 
organization: collective bargaining, whether in industrial dispute or 
elsewhere.” There were the conferences between shippers, carriers, 
and bankers which led to the uniform railroad bill of lading. And 
even more important and extensive is the introduction of the balanced 
standardized contract without official stimulus. A dramatic instance 
is the motion picture industry. The field was hardly promising. Ac- 
cepted ways of action are the product of conditions long enough settled 
to permit ways to grow fixed. But the movie industry has been 
notoriously sudden. Disputes, moreover, spring from unforeseen 
changes in profitable conditions whose continuance the disputants had 
tacitly assumed. A film is not a stable commodity. None the less, 
the success of the standard agreement is enlightening. With the de- 
tailed clauses we have here no concern. But—like the agreements of 

‘the British Trade Association, like well-made wage bargains—the 
movie contract provides for arbitration of all disputes arising under it. 
That provision merits attention. 

To begin with, such an agreement to arbitrate is in most states still , 
unenforceable at law, as “encroaching on the jurisdiction of the courts.” 
That rule once had a reason, of a sort; today it cries out for abro- 
gation as New York has already abrogated it, by statute. Meantime, 
the working of the provision without official sanction evidences how far 
-by-laws are the working law. 

Now the results of the standard contract, as the movie iieis 
reports tbem.” First, as already noted: rules of action made by the 
parties interested, adjusted to their needs, detailed and relatively clear. 
Second, when disputes arise, speed- of decision; commercial arbitrators 
are unhampered by procedural technicality, nor are their dockets 
clogged by other business. Third, decision by men who know the back- 
ground and import of their ruling.” Fourth, a working decision. At 
law one man is right; the other wrong. What road is open to a court 
to find a working rule? Here is the arbitrator’s opportunity. He can 
recognize that both are partly wrong; that working justice comes of 

™See Robert L. Hale, “Law Making by Unofficial Minorities,” 20 Columbia Law 
Review, 451. 

"Address of Charles C. Pettijohn, general counsel of the Films Board of Trade, 
reprinted in Arbitration News, April, 1924. Since then, there has been some dis- 
sension and dissatisfaction on the part of some smaller eastern interests; this may 
limit the number affected by the contract, but not the effect among those still con- 
tracting. 

=But still subject to judicial review. Stefano Berizzi Co. v. Krausz (N. Y. 1925) 
146 N. E. 486. So far as that case applies to an arbitrator chosen for his back- 
ground as well as his impartiality, it is decidedly unfortunate. 
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sacrificing rights. His task is not compensating wrongs which are 
past and dead, but the shaping of rights to make them work in the 
live sentient future.” He is a governor of a going concern which he 
must not disrupt. 

The standardized contract with arbitration is thus a shining engine 
of control for any highly specialized going’ concern within, and partly 
independent of that greater going concern, the state.” Its hope for 
the future is based in no slight degree-upon its freedom from the past. 
Law is not free. Rights as declared by judges are the result of 
expectations—more, of fairly general expectations. General expec- 
tations change but slowly. The machinery for officially determining 
such expectations is intricate; the technician hardens in learning the 
technique." Even legislation must move upon the base of the existing 
order.” But collective bargaining can and does move upon the special. 


For this reason the common objection that arbitration tends to a mere splitting 
of the difference does not seem to me weighty. That tendency is the practice of 
the merely impartial, uninformed arbitrator; not of the arbitrator with technical 
background. And decision too closely according to past precedent is exactly what 
arbitration is to avoid. Compare the results described by James H. Tufts, “Judicial 
Law-Making Exemplified in Industrial Arbitration,” 21 Oolumbia Law Review, 406; 
see also Morris L. Ernst, “The Development of Industrial Jurisprudence,” ibid., 
155. W. Jethro Brown’s articles in 27 and 28 Yale Law Journal show the same 
general attitude at work in a special industrial court., Contrast the essentially dis- 
ruptive character of redress at law, by damages or by injunction. Sturges, cited 
supra, note 25; and compare Pres. Brassil of Employing Bookbinders of America, 
Proceedings £0th Ann. Conv., 1921, pp. 5-6. In discussing arbitration care must be 
taken to distinguish the ideal situation of habitual dealers on both sides, with 
technically grounded arbitrators—the situation here under discusslon—from the jug- 
handled case, or the functioning of’ merely Impartial but uninformed arbitrators. 

“Hale, cited note 26, supra, argues that there is no true independence, since the 
parties may, and do appeal to the state for enforcement of the contract, and derive 
from the state’s protection most of their bargaining power, 

™See Morris R. ‘Cohen, “Legalism and Clericalism,” New Republic, November 26, 
1924. 

“Here an effect of institutions at large needs mention. Existing Institutions 
provide a means of accomplishing desired results. But they also constitute a 
frame-work within which efforts must move. If negotiable paper is used as between 
the buyer and seller of goods chiefly to close out stale accounts, it will be hard 
sledding to get such paper, even under the label of “trade acceptance,” used by those 
parties for any other purpose. If the law recognizes as methods of business 
association only the stock corporation and the partnership, an attempt to run a 
plant according to any unusual ethics as to rights and powers of the workers can 
be subjected to uncomfortable guerilla warfare from dissenting stockholders, as 
witness Mr. Ford’s difficulties with the Dodges, and the case of the traction lines 
in Philadelphia. And so attempts at cotperative organization of farmers, before 
the enabling statutes, repeatedly broke down because any penalties to keep members 
in Hne, although agreed to in advance, were held vold as being in restraint of trade; 
an organization not a corporation or a purtnership was, of necessity, a “combination.” 
Hence legal institutions act not only as a brake on economic change, but as a shaping 
or twisting force, coercing development into forms unforeseen and largely accidental. 
Thus Marshall’s belief that the power to tax is the power to destroy put into our 
constitutional law a rule which, with the introduction of the income tax, led to an 
unforeseen redistribution of productive energy through the flow of capital into tax- 
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needs of the morrow and the immediate yesterday; as does the arbi- 
trator. In an age of headlong change he may even realize his own 
precedents outworn in time to struggle free from them.” 

Clearly, this process offers peculiar hope in industry. Not that 
arbitration solves industrial struggle. One need be no Marxian to 
follow Tawney” when he urges that workers, present and future, will 
never rest content within the assumptions of our present order. But 
arbitration alone affords machinery to remodel working rules at once 
and workably around each shifting focus collective Pergeuine may 
fix.” The law has no such power. 

Indeed, to one culling cases of ill-adapted legal engineering, the 
berrying is richest in the field of labor.” This is commonly credited 
to the inherent conservatism of the law, and to the age or class 
prejudice of the bench.” But there is a co-factor seldom adequately 
stressed—another legal institution: the profession. For more to the 
bar than to the bench belongs the great bulk of credit or blame for 
legal institutions, for the modern common law itself. A ‘judge’s func- 
tion and his work do not lie in thinking out ways to fit new law to novel 
needs. The argument of counsel shows the way; the judge has but to 
choose.” Nor is this confined to single law suits. The strategy of 


exempt issues. Thus, to take a final instance, the fiction of corporate entity has 
served to obscure, in industrial matters, the whole question of combination, coercion 
and conspiracy. 

Such twisting of new by old institutions is of course common to all social flelds. 
Inability to perceive change, unwillingness to recognize it, and the dependence of the 
human imagination on the past in coping with new problems—these affect the inno- 
vator much as they do his fellows. But there is a further and quite distinct inertia 
aspect of institutions, which is forcibly imposed even upon the innovator who sees 
a wholly novel way òf doing things. That aspect, too, is found in other social fields: 
in the refusal of those in authority—high pontiffs, business executives—to permit 
innovations by a subordinate; and in the familiar refusal of the herd to follow a 
digressing leader. Such inertia, restricting the field of possible change, is thus not 
peculiar to, but is peculiarly powerful in the law. And under our system of consti- 
tutional adjudication it is more powerful than in most other modern polities. 

Even a forward-looking law-trained man, is slow to see this. as desirable. 
Compare Ernst, cited supra, note 29. ` 

“The Acquisitive Society, passim; see especially p. 116. For illuminating dis- 
cussion of the sphere and limitations of arbitration in industrial disputes, see 
Elizabeth Sanford, Tho Printing Trades in New York (now in preparation). 

“Beautifully illustrated in Tufts, cited supra, note 29. 

*But for illustrations in business law see notes 8 and 16. 

See note 17; see also the text, above, on the general public. 

"So Commons, in Legal Foundations of Capitalism. But one would gather from 
his discussion that the legal laity, the landlords, business men, etc., were the creators 
of the practices among which the judges exercised their selection for survival. 
The intermediate function of the legal profession becomes of steadily increasing 
importance, at least from the time of Coke, whatever may have been the case in 
Year Book days, and despite the creative influence of the judges like Mansfield, and 
Marshall. Commons, too, somewhat understresses the vital fact that the range 
within which judges (or counsel, or, indeed, the interested public) can select, is 
limited by social and physical conditions. See note 82. 
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association or corporate counsel extends through series of decisions, 
And even deeper is the influence of counsel in the office. Voting trusts, 
mortgage, cumulative voting, the untold host of legal adaptations—they ' 
cost hard thinking; but of lawyers first, and only then of judges, or of 
legislatures. And it may be noted that among these adaptations was 
the suit against the Danbury Hatters under the Sherman act.” In 
this aspect the conservatism of the common law takes on new meaning. 

In business, legal adjustments, though still slow, are relatively rapid. 
The best brains of the profession ehgineer them. But in the labor field 
these same brains hamper change. It was a feat to make the emanci- 
pation amendment sprout liberty of contract, or to turn the injunction | 
to enforce the criminal Jaw. And in monopolies, utilities, and taxation 
—business fields—does not the lessened legal engineering power, as 
compared with other business fields, go back largely to the alignment of 
the profession not with, but against the policies which the official law- 
makers attempt?” 

Those fields suggest, too, the boundaries of this private legal 
engineering. Veblen points out that the enterpriser—and so his 
counsel—centers on the creation and continuance of price differential. 

. By-law making by agreement is essentially the building of working 
rules of a going concern. It can hope to smooth out the processes of 
production and marketing, to lighten the troubles incident on any shift- 
ing of the norms of distribution. Being conditioned on the treatment of 
the concern as going, it tends to and rests on the stabilization of eco- ` 
nomic institutions. And, curiously enough, it stabilizes not by hinder- 
ing, but by helping change: change in the direction of long-run thinking, 
say, by smaller price differentials in long-run contracts, compensated 
by avoiding risks of fluctuation; by increased wage rate and wage 
security, compensated in lessened labor turnover; in general, by a sort 
of vertical integration between opposing bargainers, through long-run 
contract and dealing. All of which means a share in lessening cyclical 
fluctuation. 

The limits on the value of the movement are twofold. In. the first 
place, such integration between producing bargainers may threaten 
the unorganized consumer, or, if demand be inelastic, the primary 
user of a service, say the shipper. So, especially, where the good or 
service is one deemed a necessity; coal is a case in the public eye 
today. Until counter-organization of consumers develops, the only 
help for such a case lies along lines of government action. Bargaining 
power persistently unbalanced means new public utilities. And while 

Loewe v. Lawlor (1908) 208 U. S. 274; Lawlor v. Loewe (1915) 285 U. S. 522. 
“It hardly needs mention that no suggestion is intended of concerted action by the 


profession at large, nor any imputation of sinister motive. Neither is necessary, to 
explain the fact of net group action, despite individual cross-purposes and variations. 
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that does not of itself promise adequate adjustment, it does suggest 
at once a limit on the value of private by-law making, and the place at 
which policy-shaping by thẹ general authorities is called for. And 
what was said above as to relative ease of control where an industry 
is closely organized applies again. Whereas, if the good or service can 
be substituted or eliminated from consumption, competition offers, i in 
the long run, some promise of automatic cure. j 

The other limitation on the value of the movement toward contract 
` by-laws seems more threatening. Price differential as the terminus ad 
quem, taken in conjunction with our present investment structure, fore- 
bodes increasing trouble to any long-run operation of business. The 
history of financiering in our railroads sets the picture. As long as 
it best pays those in control to operate a now going concern, not as a 
concern to continue going, but as a show-case to be dressed up for 
financiering jugglery, much of the hope in by-law making must languish. 
And such jugglery does pay the juggler. Water may no longer be a 
prime element in natural philosophy; it remains one in industrial 
finance. Spasmodic regulation of such financiering we now have; per- 
haps we may expect adequate regulation to appear—as with railroad 
finance—a generation after the presently profitable damage has hem 
done. 


Granted, then, some bearing of legal institutions upon economic life 
and change, what may law have to contribute to economic theory? A 
lawyer will do well to walk warily here. Still, he may claim laymen’s 
license, and simply talk ahead. He may, too, borrow from those 
economists who have already wrestled with the problem. 

In the first place, legal institutions fix and guarantee the pre- 
suppositions on which the economic order rests: that physical violence 
will be penalized and in large part prevented; that gains by fraud will 
be penalized, restored, prevented where possible; that anything a 
man can gain without violence” or fraud is rightfully his, for all time; 
and that changes in these presuppositions will be, in general, slow 
and long heralded. The presuppositions themselves are for the ortho- 
dox economist axiomatic, for the economics of apologists almost ulti- 
mate. So they are also for the law. Law and legal theory are 
incrusted with the past. The twists and angles of disputes are 
unforeseeable; the decision is always after the event. But the eco- 
nomic theorist can, if he wishes, face the future, criticize, see trends, 
prophesy evils, advocate cures. Even so, the law’s experience is the 


“Some such condition now maintains in the printing trade in New York. “See 
Sanford, cited supra, note 84, 

“Robert L. Hale, “Coercion and Distribution in a Supposedly Non-coercive State,” 
88 Pol. Sci. Q. 470, makes it clear that “violence” and not “force” is the correct 
descriptive term. 
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classic teaching as to the possibility of conscious change in institutions, 
as to the conditions of effective change, as to how far a speculation 
may be made a fact. 

In the second place, law affords more of the machinery for the 
working out of competition than can be appreciated without some 
pondering. Obviously, the accumulation and flow of capital is de- 
pendent on transferable contract and divisible transferable ownership. 
But so is any national market, any extension of selling territory, any 
use of large business units, dependent on letting one man speak for and 
obligate another—the legal institution we call agency. Lease, sale, 
consignment, option—there is no end'to the examples. And clearly 
the effectiveness of competition between sellers of the same class of 
goods, but especially of indirect competition among differing types of 
capital employment, depends on the adjustment or maladjustment of 
these legal institutions. _ 

In the third place, “free” competition is rarely, if ever, free in fact, 
and law is one major instrument of restriction—for a variety of ends. 
Discriminatory price practices are penalized ; discriminatory transpor- 
tation rates often are maintained. In each case the aim is to equalize 
the approach of unequally situated sellers to a given sales territory. 
Or wilful destruction of produce after reaching a given market is 
penalized. Narcotics are forbidden sale except as medicine; filled 
milk is forbidden sale at all.” Patents create monopolies. Other 
monopolies are shackled by rate regulation. Such restrictions are 
friction factors which in their every detail are vital to an under- 
standing of what “competition” means in life. And not less vital are 
those other legal friction factors which, because unintended, are less 
advertised. 

In the fourth place, the legal institutions of taxation and public 
welfare legislation have obviously far-reaching effects not only on 
distribution but on production; as has any government ownership or 
operation. This needs no argument. But it is worth stress, when 
one considers the tremendous shaping effect of persistent use of a 
given taxation type, such as the tariff, or of a given rate-making policy, 
such as the second-class mail rates, or of the continued absence of a 
given taxation type, such as that on unearned increment or on inheri- 
tance, or of a given state-operated service, such as parcel post until 
recently, or telegraph. Such conditions, when continued, not only 
build themselves into the price level and the institutional structure 
of production, merchandizing, and investment, not only redistribute 


“Hebe Co. v. Shaw (1919) 248 U. S. 297. 

“The patentee, e. g., is given legal protection in withholding as well as in using 
the patented device. This produces not new competition, bat a stabilization of 
“industrial change; a curfously unanticipated result. 
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population and wealth, but enter into expectations almost as vested 
rights. The effect on public opinion, through accumulated wont and 
inertia, is amazing. Take tariff history, with sugar to point its 
present application. Or the expressed views of public men that inheri- 
tance taxation is in essence confiscatory- Or the views of the Supreme 
Court on the constitutionality of novel extensions or limitations of 
the state’s function. 

In the fifth place—a striking contribution of Professor Commons-— 
bargaining between two persons is limited not only by the desirability 
of the commodity, the availability of another buyer or seller, and the 
ability of each bargainer to go without, but also by the working rules 
which govern the bargaining. The displacement of caveat emptor by 
a rule of reasonable warranty, making a seller answer for the quality ` 
of his goods, must be regarded as affecting prices; under the new rule 
the seller incurs new risks and the buyer procures some insurance with 
his commodity. The law’s machinery is increasingly put to revealing 
unheeded costs of production, and thereby shifting the whole basis of 
bargaining. Workmen’s compensation throws heavy additional bur- 
dens on manufacture. One challenging subsequent phenomenon has 
been, apparently, a reduction of industrial injuries., This opens a 
whole new field of control, with the question: whether placing by law 
an insurer’s obligation on the party not only best able to distribute, 
but best able to prevent, may not be a potent instrument of reform. 
In New York, blasting operations carry liability for damage, without 
reference to fault. Is it an accident that steel-chain rock-curtains 
are used in New York City blasting? The growing common law ten- 
dency to force an insurer’s liability on the manufacturer of. articles 
which, like automobiles, are dangerous if improperly made, heads in the 
same direction.” The original objective is not the same in all these cases. 
In one, the producing laborer is the object of concern; in one, the 
bystander or neighboring owner; in a third, the consumer. But all 
alike recognize the dependence of laborer, bystander or consumer on 
an industry with which as an individual he cannot cope; all alike show ` 
the legal tendency to throw risks of industrial civilization in the first 
instance upon the industry to which they are chargeable as costs. 
Something similar has been worked out by the verdicts on railroad 
accidents,” and is in inevitable development in regard to automobile 

“For the similar tendency regarding food, see note 8, supra. 

“When, despite the court’s Instructions and the evidence on contributory negli- 
gence and assumption of risk by the passenger or track-crosser, the jury finds for 
him in his suit against the railroad, it is clear that the loss is shifted in part to the 
place whence it can usefully be spread. Statutes or constitutions making the 
question of contributory negligence, etc., wholly one for the jury, aid the process. 
It is wasteful; too much goes into contingent fees. It is inaccurate. But it answers 


in a rough manner to a social need, though the immediate animus may be only @ 
desire to stick the corporation. 
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accidents.” And this legal risk-shifting has major consequences. The 
new burdens imposed on a dangerous industry are heavy; those on a 
less dangerous, relatively light. Surely as a result either relative price 
levels, relative profit levels, or relative wage levels shift; and with such 
shifting the basis of bargaining, and of competition between industries, 
shifts as well. ‘Therefore unheeded real costs have been forced to the 
bargainer’s, and so to the investor’s attention, through his pocket. 

Again, bargaining is vitally limited by the expectations of the bar- 
gainers as to reasonableness of price. To rouse a sense of unfairness 
makes a bargain impossible save under pressure of utter necessity. 
And views of fairness are shaped by law and by-law, by the working 
rules. Hence so far as study of legal institutions sheds light on the 
nature or content of such rules, on their sphere of effectiveness, and 
on the nature of their change, it illuminates a baffling problem of the 
price system: the limits, often unconscious but always present, within 
which any given bargain moves. 

Finally, though indirectly, law offers a significant method of com- 
parative study. Law is a preéminent field of striking, documented, 
varied examples of that double phenomenon; that institutions are used 
to perform a variety of functions ;° and that a variety of institutions 
are used to perform a single function. Sometimes the former means 
division of the institution into specialized branches, as the history of 
the King’s Council shows.” Sometimes, however, the single institution 
is used, without division and specialization, to perform two functions 
simultaneously. If so, then only by a marvel will one of the functions 
fail to clog the other. To build for speed means sacrifice of strength. 
And it has seemed strange to me to find so little attention paid, in this 
connection, to the double function of the market in a price economy. 
When that single institution is used at the same time to admeasure each 
man’s share in society’s joint product and to distribute society’s 
productive energy, it seems clear that no aspect of its work in either 
function can be understood or judged without constant reference to 
the corresponding effects of that aspect in the performance of .the 
sister function. To an outsider it would seem that new light on the 
market as a device of distribution could be had from this angle; 
especially, e. g., by comparing its ordinary operation with its operation 

“See Robert S. Marx, “The Curse of the Personal Injury Sult and a Remedy,” 
10 Am. Bar Assoc. Jour. 498; and the growing tendency toward more stringent 
liability all over the country. 

“Nathan Isaacs, “Business Security and Legal Security,” 87 Harv. Law Rev. 
201; and see an excellent statement by M. M. Knight, 10 J. Soc. Hyg. 257. Knight’s 
view that specialization of the institutional structure is a later stage than confusion, 
perhaps needs minor qualification in this: that such later stage is not always 


attained. 
#G, B. Adams, Growth of the English Oonsitiution. 
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when, by some such intervening fact as war or government control, the 
decision that a certain type of goods or service should be produced had 
been reached by other means, and only the problem of distribution re- 
mained. If this should prove true, it would be a benefit to social 
science approaching in value the new understanding economics has 
brought to the law. 


I do not like to close without making some acknowledgment of the 
contributions of economics to the functional study of the law. When 
one approaches the law, not with the idea of formulating its rules into 
a system, but with an eye to discovering how much it does or can effect, 
and to the principles both of its effect and of its change, economic 
theory offers in many respects amazing light. 

I do not refer simply to the dependence of law on economic conditions. 
It is rather that such a concept as that, of scarcity of energy for law 
enforcement, with the corollaries of necessity for choice among policies 
and of the problem of legal engineering, is borrowed directly from 
economics. So, too, the thought that more or less social energy is 
apportioned to the enforcement of law according to the intensity of 
the felt need for order, and according to the adequacy with which other 
means of community discipline cover the necessary ground, is not only 
derived from but is illumined by the economics of supply and demand 
and the doctrines of competing and substituting commodities. 

Finally, when one attacks the effect of the law in shaping conduct, in 
the profusion of cases where established morals or habits of self-dis- 
cipline seem to make law unnecessary, one is led to hope that the 
marginal concepts may point the road to understanding.” The rules 
of law against assault come into active play only at the individual 
margin when passion crosses the threshold of self-control, and come 
into play socially only with that marginal individual who falls below 
the standard of self-control commonly developed by early education. 
For it seems clear that, if the marginal individual were not restrained 
at least in the bulk of cases, either in self-defense or by imitation, laxity 
in the matter would spread through the group; such is the process of 
cut-throat competition. So, too, with the enforcement of contract 
obligation; and this regardless of delays,. costs, and occasional 
acquiescence in the breach of contracts. And, indeed, in dealing with 
the law’s delay, we meet the economist’s problem of time preference. 

Another phase of functional study of law in which the marginal 
concepts prove of immense promise, is the discovery of the functions 
which are well performed by institutions. Study of legal adjustments 
has overemphasized the proverbial sore thumb. Those portions of the 


“This illuminating suggestion I owe to conversations with my friends, Max Radin, 
of the University of California Law School, and W. J. Couper, of Yale. 
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mechanism which work well are harder to understand. And nowhere 
does one get greater light on what an institution—or a principle—is 
accomplishing in unobserved quiet, than when watching the operation 
of that institution at its own margin. It is the limitations on private 
property which reveal the value of that institution. It is the rules 
restricting liberty of contract or testamentary disposition which point 
out most clearly the purpose of so much of the institution as is 
unrestricted ; and so through the law of the family, or the principle of 
compensatory damages, or the insistence that fault shall precede 
liability, ete. ` 

There is neither space nor necessity to elaborate. But the ac- 
knowledgment of indebtedness should be made. 

K. N. LLEWELLYN. 
Yale University, School of Law, 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE INTEREST RATE ON THE 
BUSINESS CYCLE. ; 


So much has been written on the theory of interest rates and their 
Influence; yet so indecisive have been the available facts. As usual, 
theories are more abundant as the facts are few. It has been assumed, 
for example, that the 60 or 90 day rate on commercial paper is the 
typical interest rate and that its gyrations are characteristic of in- 
terest rates generally. As a matter of fact, this rate applies probably 
to scarcely 1 per cent of the total amount of money loaned in one form 
or another in the United States. 

The questions here to be considered are: what are the ERE and 
dominant interest rates of the country; how much do they varys and 
how much influence has this variation on the changes in the trade 
cycle? We may distinguish for this study six or seven chief types of 
interest which, in decrescent order of variability, run as follows: 

1. The call money rate in New York, applying at the present time 
to from 1 billion to nearly 2% billions of loans, and varying in recent 
years from as low as 1 per cent to 12 per cent and more. 

2. The commercial paper rate, applying to a considerably less 
amount of loans, and varying in recent years between about 8 and 9 
per cent or more, according to the quality (the real rate to borrowers, 
of course, is 34 to 1 per cent above the quoted rate). 

3. The discount rate of the Federal Reserve banks, applying to 
a sum which in recent years has varied as widely as from nearly 3 
billions to less than 200 millions ; mange of rate within this period, 8 

to 7 per cent. 

4. Bankers’ acceptance bills, the “open-market” rate, so-called; 
applying at times to something like a billion or more of acceptances 
and sometimes to less than half thia amount; the rate usually about 1 
per cent less than the lowest prime customers’ rate. 

5. Line of credit or customers’ rate, the characteristic and typical 
“bank rate” of the country, applying to a total of from 15 to 20 
billions of bank loans; rate varying according to locality and wealth 
of the community and ranging in the Eastern money centers in recent 
years between about 3% and 7 per cent; somewhat more for less 
desirable loans. 

6. The interest’ rate on bonds, applying to 40 or 50 billions of 
corporation bonds and mortgages and more than 380 billions of federal, 
state and municipal government bonds; the average rate on corporation 
bonds varying within recent years between 414 and 7 per cent, with, 
of course, higher rates on many issues. 
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7. Real estate and farm mortgages, applying to something like 
8 to 10 billions of farm mortgages and some 15 billions or more of 
urban mortgages; the prevailing rate ranging, according to localities, 
from 51% to 9 to 10 per cent, but varying in each locality from year 
to year only within narrow limits. 

8. In addition to all this there is the large volume of current and 
casual credit extended by manufacturers, jobbers, retailers and dealers 
of all sorts to their customers. From the point of view of the business 
cycle this is probably the most important and influential form of credit. 
The amount of such credit is quite incalculable, but its volume is large; 
and it is known to vary pretty closely with the swings of the business. 
This is mainly for the sale of goods to customers on short or long terms; 
and the actual rate of interest paid varies extraordinarily. It may 
be nominal, or even zero, i. e., the cash and on-credit price may be the 
same. But in general this rate is high. Thus, for example, a cus- 
tomary bill of sale of goods at 60 days, with 5 per cent off for cash, 
would run at an interest rate of 85 per cent per annum. Such a rate, 
naturally, is not paid, save in small amounts, by anyone who is able to 
borrow or obtain the money in any other way. It is the highest known 
form of commercial interest rate, outside of the pawnbrokers. 

This computation, then, of known or estimable amounts, would 
bring the gross total of money loaned from one class of people to 
another in the United States at the present time to something like 
120 or 130 billions of dollars; and the actual total, including, of 
course, much that is in a sense duplication, i. e., borrowing simply to 
reloan, would be many billions more. How does this total amount of 
loaned capital compare with the total amount of capital employed in 
the commerce and trade of the United States? The answer is not easy. 

The total of taxable possessions in the United States, the so-called 
“wealth” of the nation, as it is quite irrelevantly termed, is estimated 
by the census at something like 820 billions for 1922. It is a loose 
and almost meaningless figure save for barometric purposes; and it 
includes, of course, all residences and so-called luxuries. 
` The total amount of stocks and shares in corporations at the present 
time has been estimated as not much more than about 30 billion dollars. 
At the present time there are about two million firms reported by the 
commercial rating agencies as doing business in the United States. 
If, outside of incorporated companies, their average capital was even 
as high as $10,000, this would amount to only about 20 billions. 

On such an estimate, then, possibly more than half of the business 
capital of the United States in all forms of industry and trade, ex- 
cluding agriculture, is derived from loaned funds; which in itself, if 
verifiable, would be an interesting result. And this might be true 
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even if we deduct all governmental borrowings, although a, considerable 
part of these borrowings is actually invested in going business enter- 
prises, as water works, good roads, municipal plants, and the like. 

A priori, then, the variability of the interest rate might be regarded 
as a profound influence in our business affairs. But, as we have seen, 
for the great bulk of these loaned funds, the short period or “cyclical” 
variability is extremely low. As to the total loaned on real estate 
constructions and farms, say 25 billions, this short period variability 
is for the most part near zero. The scarcity or plentifulness of funds 
is the dominant influence here. 

Of equally slight influence upon business as a rule is the rate on 
governmental borrowings, amounting, now, federal, state and other, to 
another 80 billions or more. Only in war times and after war times, 
as a rule, does the federal government come into the market for heavy 
sums; and such times are almost invariably periods of inflation when 
money rates are always kept at an artificially low level. All the pre- 
cepts of wisdom and the counsels of history to the contrary, finance 
ministers will almost inevitably endeavor to make a record of borrowing 
money at low rates, heedless of the invariable consequences of their 
policies. 

We come now to the quantitatively most important of all interest 
rates, in so far as business and trade are concerned, the line of credit 
or customers’ rate charged by the commercial banks. These are the 
rates which apply to the great bulk of bank loans, probably two-thirds 
and more, or at the present time around 20 billions. It may be said 
at once that here we can only ascertain something like the median; it 
is not possible to attain even a fairly representative average. This 
is because even in a given bank, at a given time, there is no fixed cus- 
tomers’ rate; but the rate varies according to the financial position of 
the borrower, his standing at that particular bank, and other factors. 
This, at least, is true of the larger banks. 

- But, on the other hand, there are literally ihoasands of banks in 
the United States whose nominal rate to the customers, year in and 
year out, is practically unchanged at 6 per cent, or 7 per cent, 
depending upon the locality and sometimes the state laws. The varia- 
bility is not in the normal rate but in arrangements that may be made, 
such as the amount of balance which the bank requires a customer 
to keep. And it may be added that, of course, the nominal rate 
charged is not usually the real rate or cost to the borrower. Prob- 
ably the average requirement for a customer’s balances for all the 
banks of the country would be not far from 20 per cent. If, therefore, 
this balance is derived from the customer’s loan, and he pays’a nominal 
6 per cent and must keep 1/5 of the sum in the bank as a balance, 
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then the actual rate or cost to the borrower is 14, more, or 714 per 
cent, since the bank itself has the use of 14 of the loan. 

In a very rough way this may be said to be about the standard bank 
rate in the more settled and wealthy portions of the United States, 
year in and year out, without regard to trade cycles or anything else. 

This is not true, especially, of the larger banks in the larger cities. 
Here there is a considerably greater variability. For information on 
this point we are indebted to the Federal Reserve Board for the 
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CmarT No, 1. nanoa mg the average of customers, or line of credit, rates in New York 
City; and, d, second, an estimated national average 'of customers’ rates 

based upon the returns from 35 Reserve and branch Reserve cities; 

aS with market rates on commercial paper in the New York 


collection of monthly reports from 35 centers in ‘the United States 
since 1919. These are highly representative years; for they reveal 
probably the extreme of variations within the last half century. We 
know definitely that the averages for commercial paper rates in 1920 
were the highest for any year since 1873; so we may infer that the 
bank customers’ rate underwent a similar range. The range from 
this point to the extreme ease of 1924 probably represents nearly the 
outside limits of variability for the last two generations. . 

The accompanying chart shows the averages of prevailing customers’ 
rates in New York City from 1919, and with this then in twelve Federal 
Reserve cities, and in 23 other cities having Federal Reserve bank 
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branches. With this is given, first, a computed average for 85 cities 
which is an approximation to the national average. These are com- 
pared with the familiar commercial paper rates, 4 to. 6 months paper. 
It was found that the prevailing rates in New York City have not 
varied within this period very widely from the average in the twelve 
Federal Reserve bank cities, save that in general rates in New York City 
have been slightly lower, and at one time considerably lower, than the 
average for twelve cities, in which New York is, of course, included. 
For New York City the prevailing rates varied from below 514 per 
cent in 1919 to, 7 per cent through 1920 and part of 1921, falling in 
1922 to nearly 414 per cent and, after a brief rise, falling to a still 
lower level in 1924. 

In general it was found that the rates in other Reserve cities, and 
likewise the weighted average for the 28 branch bank cities reporting, 
corresponded in their movements pretty closely to the New York rates, 
but with a somewhat lessened amplitude of variation. Still less was 
the variability of a computed weighted average for the 35 reporting 
cities and, correspondingly, lesser yet for the estimated national 
average. The range for these two latter averages, which perhaps 
might better be described as medians, was from slightly above 7 per 
cent to below 51 per cent. 

To what percentage of the total of bank loans in the country. would 
this range of variability apply? We have rather little information. 
The total of bank loans in the 35 cities here grouped is nearly one-half 
of the total commercial loans in the United States. If these rates 
apply to two-thirds of their loans on the average, then it might be 
estimated that these rates affected 10 billions or more of bank loans 
It seems quite certain that the remaining 5 to 10 billions or more of 
commercial loans would be affected much less. 

Still less would these wide variations affect another large group of 
standard bank loans, viz., those on real estate and other mortgages. 
Very roughly it may be estimated that these amount to perhaps a 
quarter of the total bank loans of the country, or, at the present time, 
to something like 6 or 7 billion dollars. The rates on this type of loan 
vary slowly and within relatively narrow limits. 

We come now to the wider variables, the loans on commercial paper, 
acceptances, the loans on stocks and bonds, and especially “street 
loans.” The commercial paper and acceptance markets, broadly the 
“bill markets,” have had nothing like the development in the United 
States that they have had, for example, in Great Britain; and their 
present importance is of rather recent growth. How the commercial 
paper rate varies as compared with the average of customers’ rates 
is set forth in the preceding diagram. Very roughly the variation 
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is nearly twice that of standard customers’ rates in leading cities. 
Very roughly speaking, this extreme variability of the commercial 
paper rate applies to considerably Jess than 10 per cent of the total 
of commercial loans. 

As already stated, bankers’ acceptance bills vary closely with the 
most favorable rate on prime customers’ loans; and the total amounts 
involved are of something the same order as the volume of commercial 
paper outstanding. 

Total loans on stocks and bonds in the banks of the United States 
represent a steadily growing proportion of bank loans, and now amount 
to around 25 per cent of the total of all loans. The amount cannot at 
the present time be more closely estimated. It is probably not less than 
7 billions and may be more. These loans, in the weekly Reporting 
Banks from 100 selected cities of the country, amounted to about 40 
per cent of the total loans of these banks; but nearly half of these 
loans are in the banks of New York City. A further large proportion 
lies in other financial centers, like Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago; 
and the proportion grades off rapidly from these. 

At a rough estimate, one-third or more of these loans are the so- 
called street loans, or brokers’ loans in New York City; and it has been 
estimated that at times these reach between 2 and 3 billions of dollars. 
For the larger part, the rates on these loans are the familiar “call 
money” rates in New York City; and these rates were formerly sub- 
ject to violent fluctuations. Even as late as the stock boom of 1906-07, 
these rates ran up at times to 100 per cent and- more. Since the 
founding of the Federal Reserve system and the development of the 
acceptance market, these extreme rates, which were a severe indictment 
of our banking methods, have tended to disappear ; and in the six years 
since the close of the war the highest renewal rates have rarely exceeded 
10 per cent. l 

These spectacularly high rates have greatly agitated many minds 
in the supposition that they much affect other bank rates and hence 
the business of the country, But their importance has been absurdly 
exaggerated. The total amount of funds, which in recent years has 
been attracted to New York City by these high rates, has possibly at no 
time exceeded more than 8 or 4 per cent of the total loanable 
bank funds of the country. Surplus bank funds flow to New York 
and other money centers rather in times of slack business demands for 
credit than in times of intense stock speculation. If in recent years 
the minimum of call loans has been under a billion dollars and the 
maximum something more than twice this, call money rates can scarcely 
affect the interest rates paid by commerce and industry to anything like 
the extent that many have supposed. 
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The remainder of the loans on stocks and bonds are made at varying 
rates, from that on the so-called “time money,” in New York, chiefly 
brokers’ and other speculative loans, to the ordinary bank loans on 
this type of collateral, which is at about the best customers’ rate on 
prime commercial paper. The larger part of speculative loans is of 
the “call money” type, since that is ordinarily the lowest available 
rate. 

What proportion of the estimated total of 7 billions or so of stock 
and bond loans is speculative, and how much for commercial purposes, 
is quite impossible.to say. A very large number of business men will 
invest in securities at favorable times and carry these at the bank, 
paying for them more or less from the profits of business; and at 
other times making use of securities owned to obtain money for ordi- 
nary business ventures, at the lowest prevailing rates. This practice 
has had a notable development since the war. 

To sum up, then, we see that the great bulk of loanable funds in the 
United States is put out at more oy less stable rates of interest, that 
is, stable in the sense that, as a rule, the rates vary slowly over a 
series of years and show little of the cyclical type of fluctuation. In 
turn, likewise, the great bulk of bank funds is loaned at rates of in- 
terest which vary within rather narrow limits. The rates which vary 
widely affect a relatively small portion of funds loaned, and the ex- 
tremely variable rates an extremely small portion. From all this we 
may formulate a broad law to this effect: 


The variability of interest rates, among the different groups or types 
of funds loaned, is, broadly speaking, in inverse proportion to the total 
amounts of the funds involved; that is, the greater the amount of funds 
loaned in each group, the less the variability, and vice versa. 

We may perhaps go a step farther and parallel this law with another, 
dealing with the time relations of loans, viz.: 

The variability of interest rates is, broadly speaking, in inverse proportion 
to the length of the term of the loan; that is to say, the least variability is 
in long-term mortgages and bonds, the ‘extreme of variability in day-to-day 
call loans. 

In a quite literal sense, then, the highly variable rates are on 
marginal loans, and to a far greater degree, possibly, than has been 
suspected. This is to say that there are fairly definite rates at which 
it is usually profitable to borrow money, as in the vast amounts loaned 
on mortgages and bonds, and these are rates which move but slowly and 
in response to influences which have little to do, relatively, with the 
trade cycle or what we call “business.” In turn the great bulk of 
bank loans of the commercial sort aré more or less equivalent to a 
banking partnership in the enterprises involved. Each hank gives to 
its more or less permanent customers a more or less permanent credit 
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or line of credit, and the pate appears to be that the line of credit 
so extended is used in a fairly regular fashion. ‘That is to say, aside 
from the changes due to a changing general level of prices, bank loans 
grow along very steadily with the normal growth of business; and 
these likewise appear to change much less with the cyclical changes 
of trade than is generally supposed. 

What do vary widely, both in volume and in rate, are the loans 
which belong in what are loosely termed the banks’ “secondary re- 
serves,” that is, the most liquid types of loans obtainable, of, which the 
great bulk are loans on stocks and bonds. Inasmuch as, generally, 
commercial loans cannot easily be contracted without serious injury 
to business, and inasmuch as it is the prime interest of the banks to 
accommodate their best and steady customers, who must always be 
protected as far as it is possible, it follows naturally that the 
' marginal, and, to a great extent, the speculative type of loans are the 
most quickly affected by any expansion or contraction of the demands 
from business. Being relatively small in amount, as compared with 
the volume of commercial loans, it follows naturally that a relatively 
small fluctuation of trade, amounting to no more than 10 or 15 per 
cent, may cause a variation as high as 50 per cent or more in the 
amount of funds available for the speculative markets. 

Being the most liquid type of loans, brokers’ loans, bankers’ accep- 
tances, commercial paper and the like, pay normally the lowest rate of 
interest; the penalty for this very low rate being that in a pinch or 
when money grows tight they pay the highest. These loans may be 
likened to a small reservoir attached to a large body of water, in such 
fashion that a small rise or fall in the main body occasions a very 
heavy addition to or drain from the small reservoir. 

Inasmuch as there is a more or less steady minimum demand for loans 
of this liquid type, and in times of speculative activity an intense 
demand, rates of this type will run up in a fashion out of all pro- 
portion to the normal run of business loans. On the one hand business 
men can pay high rates on a small amount of marginal loans, which 
they could not possibly afford to pay on the great bulk of their loans. 
And in turn the speculator, in anticipation of large profits or clinging 
desperately to commitments which have gone against him, is willing to 
pay temporary rates that may at times even be fantastically high. 

These high rates have usually been due to the withdrawal of banking 
funds, and especially of the interior banks, and have often marked the 
climax of the security markets, while trade, has continued high for 
some months longer. Under more ordinary conditions, when brade - 
expansion gets well under way it begins automatically to scrimp the 
funds available for speculation; and so the peak of a stock boom has 
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often come some months ahead of a corresponding maximum of trade. 

But it may actually happen that business may be at high tide, with 
a great wave of building construction, and all this accompanied by a 
tremendous boom in the stock markets, and interest rates nevertheless 
remain very low and funds abundant. Such has been the case within 
the last year or more. It is undoubtedly an unusual situation and one 
that is rarely repeated; but we find closely similar conditions pre- 
vailing in 1891-92, just before the panic of 1898 and the disastrous 
depression which followed. Interest rates continued to fal, in the face 
of a very large volume of business and very active stock markets. 

Business and speculation are not always the controlling factors. 
The further fact we have to consider is that, again under exceptional 
conditions, forces may arise more potent in their influence upon in- 
terest rates than either, as has been notably the case in the last ten 
years. That is the changing value of money itself. Such an upheaval 
in price levels and money value as that brought on by the war and the 
post-war boom and collapse, sufficed to make clear the reality of this 
influence, so largely obscured in times of slower change. What is 
very clear is that when the currency of the country, or its equivalent, 
is debased in value, in due course interest rates will rise. And corre- 
spondingly, when the. purchasing power of, a currency is enhanced 
interest rates will, in due course, fall. 

The modes in which these forces act are none too evident. It is 
clearly not a conscious action on the part of bankers or the holders 
of money. As a rule, even the more instructed business men are. in- 
different to, and it may be quite ignorant of, the changing value of 
the money standard. Certainly there are few to calculate closely, 
and profit by, the consequences it brings. The great majority of 
investors will continue to buy bonds, and seek low interest rates, because 
they are “safe,” at times when the principal value of bonds is falling 
at such a rate as wholly to extinguish any real return in interest; i. e., 
when they receive only what Professor Fisher calls “negative” interest. 

It has been equally clear that in such periods, alike in this and 
other countries, business men and investors will continue to find 
relative satisfaction in profits that may mean scarcely half or even a 
fraction of real profits, because in the nominal money units they seem 
large. Apparently only under extraordinary conditions of currency 
debasement, as in Germany, will a bold Stinnes and his like borrow huge 
sums at almost any rate of interest in anticipation of a still greater 
appreciation of their investments. For a long time after the headlong 
plunge of the mark, interest rates in Germany continued relatively 
low, although lenders were not only receiving no interest but losing 
heavily in the principal. For example, the larger German banks 
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appear to have lost a large part of their capital because their directors 
were unable to grasp the meaning of the value of money, or at least to 
cope with the difficulties then presented. 

On the other hand, it seems doubtful if many investors, in considering 
their commitments, will show a preference for fixed-rate securities or 
for loans, when the value of money is rising. Latterly there has been 
considerable education in this field; but the evidence seems abundant 
that neither the rise nor the fall of interest rates from these causes 
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results from any intelligent effort to anticipate returns. The mode 
of action of these forces seems rather to be that a rapidly debased 
© currency, evidenced in the corresponding rise in commodity values, 
brings an equivalently enlarged demand for loans, required to take care 
of a given volume of trade at the higher price levels; and vice versa. 

But it may happen, as, for example, was the case in this country in 

1919, that the promoting cause of this currency debasement, a huge 

enlargement of the currency or credit supply, may for the time being 

operate to keep the interest rates down. 

In whatever way these forces act, it is clear from the accompanying 
graph that in the last twenty-five or thirty years the drift of long- 
time interest rates, as of bond yields and even the long-term averages 
of commercial paper and other interest rates, has corresponded more 

closely with changes in the general level of prices than to any other 

influence. For example, from 1917 to the end of 1920 we had the 
heaviest rise in general interest rates, to the highest yearly levels, ` 
within the last half century. This directly followed, at the usual lag 
of about a year, the most violent rise in price levels which we have 
` known since the Civil War. But, on the other hand, the expansion of 
trade, from 1916 onward, was not, contrary to almost universal popu- 
lar belief, greater than other periods of active business in the last fifty 
years, and actually considerably less than that characteristic of the 
trade cycle prior to about 1900; and the same was true of stock market 
speculation. Neither of the latter could adequately explain the 
exceptional rise of interest rates in 1920. 

These are facts which have been none too clear, since we have lacked, 
hitherto, reliable measures of the actual variations, at least in the total 
volume of trade. The measure of these variations has been a matter 
of rather extended investigation, with results that have been until re- 
cently difficult to reconcile. Some of these measures seemed to indicate 
variations of trade, within short periods of time, amounting to as 
much as 80 or 40 per cent and even much higher. So long as belief 
in variations of this extent was general, it did not seem difficult to 
account for corresponding changes in the interest rate, nor needful 
to seek the influence of other forces than those usually adduced in 
_ explanation. 

_ We now know pretty definitely that no such changes in the volume of 
trade or of business have taken place within at least the last quarter 
of a century, and that, for example, the war did not bring a greater 
expansion, or subsequent contraction, of this actual volume than had 
occured within recent years in peace times. The mistaken view as to 
the extent of trade variations arose from the belief that some of our 
more familiar and accepted “barometers” of business, such as pig iron 
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production or railway traffic and the like, provided an accurate measure 
of the nation’s exchange of goods and services. We now know definitely 
that these types of basic production vary far more widely than general . 
trade, and often show a markedly different time relationship, and that 
in turn such baromcters as railway traffic are deeply influenced by 
these basic industries. 

These new and more inclusive measures of trade have been possible 
in consequence of the great burst of statistical activity which came 
with the war (conceivably one of the war’s most real and durable fruits), 
and the results from the use of these new data have found interesting 
confirmation from other lines of inquiry. The nature of these new 
measures has been set forth in the series of articles in the “Journal of 
the American Statistical Association” and elsewhere, and to these the 
interested reader is referred.” 

The matter of especial interest revealed was that a positive measure 
of the total volume of trade from 1919, corresponded in a remarkable 
way to a measure derived from bank clearings or, as we now say, bank 
debits, when due allowance was made for changes in the general level of 
prices, and of course the usual seasonal changes. This close agree- 
ment, and yet another measure derived from the variations in velocity 
of bank deposits, made it possible to construct a measure of business 
changes running back for a full half century, and therefore to make 
close comparison of these changes with the corresponding changes of 
the interest rate. In the accompanying graph comparison is made 
of this index with the 60 to 90 day rate on commercial paper in the 
New York money markets. This latter is not, indeed, as we have seen, 
the most typical or representative of interest rates; but it is the most 
accessible and the best long-range series we have; and while its fluctu- 
ations are much wider than those of the prevailing bank loan rates or 
other interest rates, it does provide an excellent survey of time re- 
lationships over a wide period; and it is this time relationship with 
which we are most concerned here. A review of the evidence here 
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presented makes clear that something like the time relationships of 
trade and money rates, which Professor Warren M. Persons found for 
the period 1903-13 inclusive, have prevailed, with some notable excep- 
tions, throughout the half century that is now available for definite 
investigation. It will be seen that in general the upward turns of 
business, following a decline, took place on a falling interest rate and 
often considerably before the lowest point in the interest curve had been 
reached. The corresponding upward turn of interest rates has come 
usually from ten to fifteen months later. 

The peak of cyclical expansion, in turn, has usually been reached 
at an even earlier period before the extreme point of the interest 
rate, in some instances eighteen months or two years before, as, for 
example, in 1901-08. It is striking how often this peak of trade has 
come close to the time at which the interest rate has risen to just about 
‘the average of the half century, i. e., when the interest rate “crosses” 
the average line. Now this fifty-year average on this type of bank 
paper has been just under 5 per cent-—-4.93 per cent. Barring the 
extreme periods of panic and depression, this rate has not often fallen 
below 3 per cent nor risen much above 6 per cent; and these are vari- 
ations which, while considerable in percentages, do not represent any 
heavy penalty laid upon business. 

Consider that these rates represent the extreme of fluctuations in 
commercial loans, and that the range of prevailing customers’ rates 
at the banks lies well inside these limits. If the average rate paid by 
business concerns on bank loans lies, with rare exceptions, between 514 
and 7144 per cent (nominal rate 1 per cent to 14% per cent less) this 
difference of 2 per cent can scarcely be a controlling influence in the 
trend of business generally. The experiences of 1906, of 1919-20 and 
of practically every other boom period have shown clearly enough that 
in such times business men are not strongly deterred by high interest 
rates, nor in periods of depression will they, as a rule, borrow heavily 
because of cheap money. The case is different in the flotation of long- 
term securities, especially in the instance of great enterprises like 
the railways, where the capital investment is heavy, the rate of turnover 
very slow, and ‘the interest such a large item in the conduct of the 
business. But even here it is scarcely true that such enterprises borrow 
heavily simply because money is cheap; the almost universal experience 
of railway executives is to the contrary, that they find it very difficult 
to induce a board of directors to borrow money when rates are low, 
since at such times it more often happens that trade is extremely dull 
and prospects far from bright. 

So, broadly speaking, it seems clear that: The actual cost of money 
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to merchants and manufacturers is not in itself a decisive factor in the 
business cycle. 

And this conclusion seems abundantly confirmed by the vast amount 
of cost-accounting work, which shows that ordinarily the interest charge 
on borrowed capital is a relatively unimportant item. High money 
rates seem rather the sequelae or aftermath of business expansion and 
speculative activity, not, as a rule, in evidence until some time after 
the decline alike in business and in speculation has begun. 

Whence comes, then, the almost universal and widely taught belief 
that the course of the business cycle is intimately bound up with the 
interest rate? A possible explanation may be that, first of all, under ` 
conditions long prevailing prior to the war, the interest rate was an 
extremely good guide to the trend of trade, and possibly one of the very - 
best business “barometers” that business men had; and, secondly, that 
the interest rate is really one of the decisive factors in the course of 
stock speculation. One of our leading economists has recently noted 
how strong a factor in American business affairs has hitherto been the 
element of fear. For a long time we had in this country an abnormally 
high business mortality and a very high banking mortality; and the 
interest rate was an extremely! good indicator of the general business 
situation. We now know that in the last fifty years the factor of 
risk in business loans has declined to not more than one-fourth what 
it was following the Civil War; and probably this amelioration has 
been going on for a long time. And corresponding to this were great 
ups’and downs in the volume of trade, leading to such severe crises 
as those following 1873 and 1893. 

All this has been slowly changing and, with the advent of the Federal 
Reserve System, quite decisively. But there is little question that the 
element of fear is still a potent influence, and a rising interest rate 
regarded as an ominous sign. This is especially true in the field of 
speculation; and for a long time the course of the stock market was, 
perhaps justly, likewise regarded as one of the most reliable guides or 
barometers which business men could employ. A shrewd coal merchant 
of former days was wont to say that, although he had never bought or 
sold a share of stock speculatively in his life, he would as soon think of 
neglecting the trend of the stock market as that of his own industry. 
And for this there was excellent reason. A rising stock market was an 
almost infallible indicator of expanding trade, and a stock market 
crisis almost always omen of a decline. In the absence of trustworthy 
measures of actual trade it. was a wide belief that stock speculation 
distinctly preceded the ups and downs of business and was, therefore, 
an excellent “forecaster.” It is now clear from our newer measures 
that this has been distinctly less true in the last ten or fifteen years than 
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in former times. The stock markets latterly have seemed to swing 
more closely with the actual course of trade, and perhaps to lag behind 
as often as they lead. 

Now, a strong movement of stock prices rarely ends in a cheap money 
market, or begins in a dear one; and it is easy to see from this how 
closely rates in New York money markets, and especially call rates on 
brokers’ loans, have come to be associated with the actual trends of 
trade; the latter rates usually preceding the movement of longer-term 
interest rates, at least on the rise, by a distinct period. 


Summary 


New data compiled by the Federal Reserve Board have made it pos- , 
sible to compare the fluctuations of various types of interest rates with 
prevailing bank rates; and new measures of trade, whose reliability may 
be objectively tested, extending over the last half century, make it 
possible to compare the fluctuations of business with the course of 
interest rates. From these it seems clear that the more familiar datum 
lines of interest rates, such as the commercial paper rate, represent 
the marginal fluctuations and that the movement of the main body of 
loan rates is much less; and their variations, therefore, of correspond- 
ingly less importance in the conduct of business. The direct effect of 
interest rates upon the course of the business cycle seems less than 
many have supposed; and the importance of these fluctuations rather 
derived from their association with or use as business barometers, and 
especially as storm signals. In the main the more important changes 
in business seem to take place before the movement of interest rates 
could be of any material effect. All of which has an important bearing 
upon the problem of stabilizing trade or moderating the extremes of 
the business cycle by means of changes in the bank rate. 


CARL SNYDER., 
New York. 


WAR DEBTS AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE THEORY 


The studies of the Institute of Economics in the field of international 
finance have been written primarily for a non-professional audience. 
Accordingly, it has been deemed necessary to avoid encumbering the 
presentation with refinements of theory and rebuttals to doctrines with 
which the analysis might not be entirely in accord. It was no doubt to 
be expected that some of the professional reviewers would assume that 
the failure of the authors to embrace, expound, or refute the particular 
theories which such reviewers believe to be true could only mean that the 
authors were in ignorance of the theories in question. Indeed, some 
of my professional friends have kindly furnished me tips on certain 
articles and books which would set me straight on the fundamentals 
of international finance. In the light of this experience, I am glad of 
an opportunity to discuss in good academic fashion some of, the issues 
to which our publications have given rise. 

It is perhaps permissible to state at the outset that I have studied 
carefully the literature of the subject and that, even before the pub- 
lication of Germany’s Capacity to Pay, I had discussed at great 
length the issues which are still in controversy, with economists (not 
connected with the Institute) who hold to the classical theory. It will 
perhaps also be permissible to state that I was reared in the classical 
tradition and that my present modified views on international trade 
and financial theory are wholly the result of the inductive studies 
which I have been making. I have found that the traditional theories 
are grounded on assumptions, some of which are far from true, and 
that numerous factors of vital importance have been left out of the 
reckoning altogether. Economics thrives on free discussion; and I 
hope, therefore, that the following brief and tentative analysis of some 
of the more important issues involved may contribute in some small way 
to the clarification of the subject in which we are all interested. 


The Traditional Theory in Question 


The “accepted” theory is somewhat difficult to present for the reason 
that it has been stated with considerable variations by its exponents. 
Its first and perhaps its most explicit statement as applied to the 
conditions created by the Great War was given by Professor Taussig 
at the meeting of the American Economic Association in 1919."° In 
order to open up the issues involved, I must first: summarize the theory 
as presented by Professor Taussig. 

Professor Taussig first outlines the theory where the debt-paying 
country is on a specie basis. Under such conditions he states the 


*Amenican Econoanc Review, vol. X, no. 1, Supplement, pp. 88-49. 
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order of events as follows: (1) A rise of foreign exchange in Germany, 
owing to the government’s demand for bills, leads quickly to an export 
of specie. (2) The outflow of specie will be followed by falling prices 
in Germany and rising prices in foreign countries. (3) Exports from 
Germany increase; and imports into Germany decline. 


The gap between merchandise imports and exports will steadily increase 
until finally that stage is reached when the total spread between the two 
will be equal in money value to the sum total which the German government 
needs annually to remit....... Merchandise exports from Germany will 
exceed merchandise imports by a billion a year (or whatever is the 
amount of the reparation remittances), and bills of exchange for that 
precise amount will be regularly at the disposal of the German government. 
Specie will no longer flow; international trade will have adjusted itself to 
the new conditions. (Pp. 88-4.) 


He next discusses the way in which the adjustment of trade would 
occur if Germany were on a paper money basis. He points out that 
the sale of marks for foreign exchange rapidly depreciates the cur- 
rency, and that, although the level of prices within Germany tends to 
rise, it does not rise as rapidly as the exchange depreciates. 


In consequence there will be a tendency for the price of foreign exchange 
in Germany to be kept higher than would accord with the course of com- 
modity prices. For a long time there will be a divergence between the 
general price level and the rates of foreign exchange. (P. 89.) 


He goes on to observe: 


The divergence means that exporters will be in a position to profit. They 
can buy cheap (comparatively cheap) in Germany, sell the German goods 
abroad, draw on the foreign purchasers and sell their exchange to advan- 
tage at home. Quite the reverse will be the situation of importers. They 
will not be able to sell to advantage in Germany and will have to pay high 
for the means of remittance to the foreign vendors. The whole situation 
obviously will tend to attract labor and capital to the German exporting 
industries and repel them from the importing industries...... The process 
means simply that a given amount of labor and capital is turned to the 
specific object of reparation. The exporting industries provide goods that 
go to foreign countries. No imports arrive in return. (Pp. 39-40.) 


He concludes that, under a paper money regime, the necessary shifts 
in foreign trade will occur more quickly than under a gold regime. 
A paper money regime, and tha great and rapid shifts in foreign exchange 
which it renders possible, will apparently exercise pressure on the move- 
ment of goods more rapidly than would the same operations under a gold 
regime. It promises to play into Germany’s hands in an unexpected way. 

It will be observed that in this analysis nothing is said about taxation 
ur the budget problem. The motivating force for trade readjustment 
is found solely in price changes incident to exchange movements. It 
will be noted also that Professor Taussig does not specifically state 
what factors limit the total payments that can be made. He uses for 
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his illustration a billion dollars a year, the approximate amount con- 
templated at the time he was writing. He adds, it will be noted, that 
exports will come to exceed imports by “whatever is the amount of the 
reparation remittances.” Others of the school who have faced the 
question of the amounts that can be paid have, however, stated that 
the total is limited by Germany’s excess of annual production over. 
annual consumption. It may be observed in passing that in the later 
years before the war this would have meant something like eight billion 
gold marks a year, and for the years since the war perhaps five or six 
billion gold marks a year. 

Having thus stated the theory of international payments, Professor 
Taussig, with that sense of realism that has always characterized his 
writings, proceeds to qualify the theory in numerous respects and to 
sound a note of caution about predictions. He observes that the 
_ trade and tariff policies of allied countries are likely to serve as an 
` impediment to the expansion of German exports. He points out, first, 

that direct exports from Germany, to the Allies will hardly be allowed 
. to increase; second, that Germany will find it difficult to gain back her 
markets in South America and the Orient; and he concludes that the 
one direction in which a considerable expansion of German trade may 
be looked for is in Eastern Europe, especially in Russia. As to the 
possibilities in this direction he expressed himself as fairly hopeful. 

Moreover, when Professor Taussig leaves the purely theoretical 

statement of the case and turns to a consideration of the practical 
aspects, he recognizes that the problem cannot be left altogether to 
automatic economic forces. He says: 
The German government must consciously and deliberately grapple with the 
task. No country, Germany least of all, would rely solely on auto- 
ńatic trade adjustments for the procurement of this enormous supply of 
foreign exchange. ‘There must be search for ways of deliberately stimu- 
lating exports and deliberately checking imports. (P. 42.) 

Although in the formal statement of the theory it appears to be as- 
sumed that importing industries are separate and distinct from export 
industries, Professor Taussig later observes that “the circumstance 
that German imports consist in large part of raw materials or in- 
dispensable food supplies puts a limit on the application of import 
restrictions.” He suggests, therefore, as the most effective means 
of developing an export surplus, the stimulation of exports through 
bounties, special rates of transportation for exported goods, reduced 
prices on export commodities, and low iaxes on the exporting indus- 
tries. 

‘Nor is Professor Taussig one of those who holds to the doctrine that 
the receipt of reparations is all gain to the creditors. He atates that 
“France must face the fact that gain will not be secured without some 
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disturbance of economic conditions”; and he calls attention to the 
double set of adjustments involved, one at the beginning of the process 
and another at the end, observing that “the pains of transition will 
have to be suffered twice.” 

Finally, Professor Taussig concludes his discussion of the practical 
aspects of the case as follows: 


A word of caution as I conclude. I have spoken about the future in terms 
not sufficiently guarded. Much of what has preceded is a matter of specu- 
lation; and it might have been wisér to give warning at every stage how 
cautious one must be in venturing on prediction. (P. 49.) 


The variations on the theory as presented by Professor Taussig may 
be briefly stated. Emphasis is placed not only upon the motivating 
force of low prices in Germany but also upon the transfer of German 
purchasing power to the citizens of allied countries. As Professor 
Frank D. Graham puts it” 


The motivating force, once the German price level declines as a result 
of currency restriction, will be the transfer of exchange to the creditor 
countries. This exchange will be sold to merchants importing from Ger- 
many. ‘The purchasing power thus transferred, will reduce their demand 
for all the commodities normally consumed in Germany, and being presented 
to the Allied and Associated governments will enable those governments 
to lift part of the'present tax burden from their citizens and thus give those 
citizens additional purchasing power with which they will bid for all the 
commodities which they normally consume. 

Through the diminution of purchasing power in Germany, the German 
general price level will sink but the prices of export and import 
commodities, being affected by the foreign monetary situation, will be 
relatively high. The volume of imports will therefore show a comparative 
decline, and, the exporting industries being relatively prosperous, will draw 
labor and capital away from those industries whose product is marketed 
in Germany. The German industrial system will thus become adapted to the 
new adjustment made necessary by the reparation payments. 


These writers utter no words of caution with reference to the possible 
difficulties that may arise in practice. Dr. B. M. Anderson, for ex- 
ample, contends that there is even a close mathematical connection be- 
tween the amount of the budget surplus and the amount of the export 
surplus, and he scouts the idea of any trade difficulties. Mr. Graham 
observes that “far from causing any revolutionary disturbance in in- 
dustry this process can go on almost insensibly.” Unlike Professor 
Taussig, he contends that tariffs will not prevent the receipt of re- 
parations; for they also are automatically gotten around as a result 
of international price changes. 

American Economie Review, June, 1925, p. 218. For similar statements, see 


Anderson, B. M, Chase Heonomic Bulletin, vol. I, no. 4, April 20, 1921. See also, 
Angell, J. W., Foreign Affairs, October, 1925. 
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A Summary of Our Position 


Before discussing the issues raised in the foregoing statements of 
the classical position I must present a brief summary of the analysis 
which we have made inthe Institute studies. I regret taking space to 
present our position; but it has so frequently been misstated that a 
brief summary is indispensable to a clarification of issues. 

We devoted the first part of our analysis to the proposition that the 
amount of the export surplus in the long run governs the amount ‘that 
can be paid. At the time of writing the export surplus doctrine was 
not accepted by the majority of people who were most directly 
concerned with the reparation problem—however much of a truism it 
may have been to economists. Our first task therefore was to demon- 
strate to men of affairs that payments could not be made in any way 
_ except by exports of goods and services. At the time of writing it 
` was deemed particularly important to stress this point for the reason 
that many business men and statesmen, and even some economists, were 
contending that payments could be made by the delivery of securities, 

and that the export surplus doctrine was thus a fallacy. At the time, 
the Allies were already in possession of 50 billions of German govern- 
ment bonds; and we pointed out that delivering more bonds, whether 
government or private, would in no way obviate the necessity of paying 
in goods. The Reparation bonds themselves were not credited as 
capital payments; nor was there any greater likelihood that the bonds 
of private industries would be credited on capital account. Nor 
‘could any great quantity of German securities be marketed abroad.’ 
‘It has been a matter of no‘ little surprise. to us that this part of the analysis 
should have been questioned by any economist. Our position was practically identical 
with that taken by Professor Taussig in the article referred to above (p. 42). We 
discussed the issues involved in great detall, even going so far as to point out that 
if bonds received by the Reparation Commission should, contrary to the practice 
followed, be credited to Germany’s account, the Reparation Commission would have 
to uncredit the amount if an export surplus equal to the interest on the bonds were’ - 
not forthcoming (“Germany’s Capacity to Pay,” p. 20). I confess I find it 
dificult to understand why Commander G. P. Auld, the chief accountant of the 
Reparation Commission, and hence thoroughly conversant with the policy of 
crediting Germany only with the sums actually received, and conversant also with 
the fact that the Reparation Commission had billions of German bonds which could 
be sold in the markets for cash if buyers could be found, persists in holding to 
the doctrine that the delivery of industrial securities would obviate the necessity 
of an export surplus. 
It is even more surprising that Allyn A. Young should maintain a similar view. 
In Foreign Affairs for March, 1924, he argues that the export surplus doctrine as 
we have developed it goes much.too far; and he implies that we have not even seen 
the possibility of making payments by means of the transfer of industrial securitics. 
He quotes Dr. R.'R. Kuczynski, the well-known German statistician, as one of those 
who has urged the making of payments by means of the delivery of industrial 


securities. It is true that Dr. Kuczynski had suggested the transfer of industrial 
securities in the hope that it might have political if not economic advantages. It is 
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The second part of our discussion—so far as the present issues are 
concerned——related to Germany’s import requirements. We sought 
to ascertain what volume of imports Germany would require if she were 
to regain approximately her pre-war scale of economic activity. In 
order to make a quantitative study of this problem it was necessary 
to analyze carefully Germany’s pre-war trade and service operations. 


We concluded that :* 


The imports required to maintain the German population in a state of 
physical efficiency and to enable the German factories to operate at some- 
thing like pre-war capacity, total in value about 14 billion gold marks, as 
compared with actual imports in 1922 of only about 6.2 billion gold marks. 

German exports must therefore equal 14 billion gold marks merely for- 
the purpose of paying for the necessary imports. In 1922 they were less 
than half of this total. 

German capacity to make reparation payments continuously year after 
year will be determined by the extent to. which exports can be made to 
exceed 14 billion gold marks. 


As to the volume of exports that might possibly be developed we made 
no prediction, but contented ourselves with analyzing the character 
of Germany’s export trade and noting the effects of the war upon 
German markets—of course also calling attention to the tariff policies 
of other countries. ; 
Numerous persons appear to have misread our position with refer- 
ence to the discussion of Germany’s pre-war trade and financial 
position. The purpose was not to prove that Germany could not 
possibly develop an export surplus. Nowhere is so silly a statement 
made, and never has the thought been entertained that.an export sur- 
plus is inconceivable. On the contrary, we showed that German im- 
ports, which stood at 17.2 billions in 1918 (1922 values), might 
be reduced to 14 bilions without having any effect upon the volume 
of exports. Since the exports of 1913 amounted (in 1922 values) 
to about 16.2 billion marks, it will be seen that an export surplus of 
considerable size was arrived at. Moreover, we did not contend that 
the exports could not be expanded as a result of reducing internal] 
also true that Dr. Kuczynski was with the Institute of Economics for two months 
while the volume was in the later stages of preparation, and that he was in full 
accord wth our economic analysis. He has, moreover, expressed to the writer 
surprise that anyone conld hold, after reading the book, that we had not given 
adequate consideration to the possibility of paying by means of capital transfers. 
The most that may be said for delivering the securitles of private industries is 
that it offers the possibility of a political adjustment which’ the delivery of 
government bonds does not; but even this is a highly debatable proposition. 
Incidentally, it was felt necessary to provide that the bonds delivered under the 
Dawes Plan should be guaranteed by the government. It may also be observed 
that only the interest payments (and not the principal) on the industrial and railroad 


bonds delivered under the Dawes Plan are to be credited to Germany. 
‘Germany's Capacity to Pay, p. 140. 
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consumption. While we were not concerned in attempting to measure 
the extent to which Sor might be expanded, we concluded as 
. follows: 


Large reparation payments can be made only provided the Sins stand- 
ard of living is held down to the minimum of subsistence, or at least to the 
minimum below which social revolt becomes inevitable. The will to produce 
must of course be preserved; some opportunity for gain must be permitted. 
Implied in this is a driving down of wages and production costs below the 
level of the world at large, in order that Germany may persistently under- 
sell competitors in world markets. This is the only possible way whereby 
any substantial exportable surplus can be procured. Whether it is a way 
that would please and prove ales to the rest of the world constitutes 
another story. 


In the Reparation Plan, moreover, I pointed out that: 


Germany might find it technically possible to create, through the process 
of manufacture, values sufficient in amount to cover the cost both of raw 
materials and of imported foodstuffs and to provide an ample margin for 
- reparation purposes. So far as the mere production problem goes, Germany 
—given favoring political, social, and economic conditions—might create an 
‘export surplus of considerable size. But such a surplus will not and can 
not be produced unless Germany can find foreign markets for her goods. 
' Difficult as the internal production problem may be, the market problem is 
even more difficult (pp. 104-5). 


In the light of these passages it is difficult indeed for me to under- 
stand how any reader can conclude from these two volumes that I hold 
to the doctrine that imports and exports bear a fized relation one to the 
other, and that under no circumstances, therefore, could Germany 
pay anything. I have even had it pointed out to me as a disproof of 
my position that American exports expanded relative to imports during 
the Great War.’ 


‘Ibid, p. 245. 

‘The criticism which Mr. Frank D. Graham makes in his review of Germany’s 
Capacity to Pay and The Reparation Plan in the June number of this journal is 
almost entirely based upon this fundamental misunderstanding of our position. Mr. 
Graham states repeatedly—in a series of italicized sentences made to appear like 
direct quotations—that the authors hold “that Germany can not develop an excess 
of exports.” He summarises our argument under nine headings and in no less than 
six of them this complete misstatement of our position occurs. Some of the 
particular statements that Mr. Grabam attributes to us are quite inexplicable. Two 
cases alone need be mentioned as typical of much of his interpretation. He says 
that our fifth argument is that “Germany has by the treaty lost territory which was 
. an Important source of certain raw material which will now have to be imported, 
thus reducing the possibility of building up an excess of exports.” Neither on the 
pages cited nor in the chapter do we say anything to indicate that we think the 
loss of territory reduces the possibility of an excess of exports. We were concerned 
merely with computing the volume of imports that post-war Germany would 
require if she were to operate her industrial establishment on a scale comparable 
to that of pre-war days. Again Mr. Graham says that we hold that the curtailment 
of luxury imports would be of slight Importance because the nef imports of luxuries 
before the war was small. If he had read the first paragraph following the one 
cited, he woud have seen that we contended nothing of the kind. 
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Questions at Issue 


In the light of this general background we may now discuss some of 
the points of disagreement which undoubtedly exist. I shall indicate 
first the reason for our emphasis on import requirements. We felt it 
necessary to go somewhat. extensively into this question of imports 
because of our experience in discussing the problem with economists 
who held to the traditional theory. When the book was in preliminary 
‘manuscript form I presented the main analysis before a group of 
economists who were not connected with the Institute of Economics. 
There was the sharpest objection to the section of the analysis dealing 
with the pre-war trade statistics. It was insistently contended by my 
opponents that the mere fact that Germany had large imports before 
the war had no bearing upon the present problem. (It was contended 
that a nation’s total exports constitute a free fund which can be used . 
in any one of three ways: (a) to purchase imports desired for con- 
sumption purposes; (b) to make foreign investments; or, (c) to pay 
foreign obligations. According to the theory as thus expounded, 
no imports whatever are required.) My friends insisted that theo- 
retically a nation exports simply! because it wishes to exchange 
some of its products for goods which will yield greater satisfactions. 
This conception is, I think, a theoretical hangover from a pre-indus- 
trial era. Our whole classical analysis of trade runs in terms of pro- 
ducing consumption goods and exchanging them for other consumption 
goods. Our illustrations usually run in terms of wheat and cloth and 
seldom in terms of raw materials, factory equipment, etc. The truth, 
of course, is that something like 15 million German people under the 
conditions of the modern world would starve to death if food imports 
were cut off and that the whole German factory system would break 
down completely if imports of raw material were wiped out. My 
purpose therefore was to show by a careful analysis of the nature of 
the German economic organization precisely what volume of imports 
constituted the indispensable minimum for national efficiency. What- 
ever a theory evolved before the days of international economic inter- 
dependence might imply as to import requirements, under existing 
conditions a very great volume of imports was indispensable. ‘The 
study of Germany’s pre-war trade was intended to reveal at once the 
amount of imports required and the character of the whole German 
economic organization. The theory that in a highly developed in- 
dustrial country like Germany there is one group of “importing” 
industries and another distinct and unrelated group of “exporting” 
. industries has been so completely refuted both in Germany’s Capacity 
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to Pay and in The Reparation Plan, that it is uagegesgany to discuss 
it here." 

The second point on which I find myself in general disagreement 
with the “accepted” theory and on which I engaged in vigorous 
discussions long before Germany’s Capacity to Pay was in print, is 
the contention that a nation’s capacity to pay is governed by the 
excess of production over consumption. This has been argued by 
numerous writers from the time of the peace conference on; and it is 
reiterated by Mr. Graham, who says that when once German prices 
have become low relatively to the rest of the world, “the excess of 
annual production over consumption automatically assumes an export- 
able form.” Those who hold to this doctrine naturally contend that 
in the years before the war Germany’s exports might have been in- 
‘ creased by the extent to which she put capital back into her own 
‘domestic plant and equipment. While I should be the last to deny 

that some expansion of exports as a result of restricting new capital 
development within the country would be possible, the amount of 
expansion that can occur represents but a small fraction of the excess 
of annual production over consumption. The theory that the entire 
excess can automatically be converted into exports ignores some of the 
major and controlling elements in the situation. 

In the later years before the war the annual excess of German 
production over consumption is estimated to have approximated eight 
billion gold marks. Over a 40-year period it may perhaps have 
averaged four or five billion marks. If, in any given year, the total 
excess of production had been exported, would other things have 
` remained the same? More specifically, would enutegi dak: exporting 
power have been unaffected? 

If one thinks in static terms he will be inclined to answer in one 
way; but if he considers the dynamic elements in the actual situation 
he will, I think, reach very different conclusions. Im an era of great 
economic change auch as that preceding the Great War, Germany had 
not only to provide for physical depreciation of industrial equipment ; 
she had also constantly to be scrapping the obsolete if she was not to 
fall behind in international competition. Moreover, in order to prevent 
maladjustment between the supply of labor and the supply of capital 
goods, with a consequent decline of per capita output, it was necessary 
to increase the total supply of capital equipment at least as fast as 
the population grew. If Germany could have exported each year the 
goods which in fact went into the development of her railroads, harbors, 
factories, store buildings, apartments and houses, the internal produc- 
ing capacity of the nation would have been tremendously altered. 

‘See Germany's Capacity to Pay, chapter II, and The Reparation Plan, pp. 101-2. 
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Pursuing this matter a step further it may be observed that in any 
given year a considerable part of the excess of production over con- 
sumption—the savings. of the nation—took the form of new farm 
buildings, ditches, and improved lands. Does it follow that, if the 
German farmers, who in off seasons increase the productive capacity 
of their farms, were to turn to the production of goods for export, 
they would find at hand the factories and equipment necessary for the 
production of such goods? While at any particular time there might 
be some unused equipment available, it goes without saying that before 
any large increase of exports could occur new factories would have to 
be built. These new factories would thus constitute an excess of pro- 
duction over consumption that was not in exportable form. Moreover, 
if these factories then had to use imported materials the new exports 
eventually ensuing would not constitute a net addition to the export 
surplus. Similar considerations apply to the transfer of people -in 
Germany engaged in pursuits that might be dispensed with from the 
standpoint of national economic requirements. 

But looking forward—-now that Germany has a great plant and 
equipment, cannot the full excess of production henceforth be exported? 
The answer must certainly be in the negative. Depreciation must still 
be taken care of and constant improvements must be permitted if Ger- 
many is to keep pace industrially with developments in other countries. 
Moreover, if the German population is to be increased there must be 
at least a corresponding increase in the supply of capital goods. 
While some expansion of exports—assuming markets available—might 
be procured at the expense of domestic industrial expansion, in the 
future as in the past only a relatively small portion of the excess of 
production over consumption can take an exportable form. 

In this connection, it must also be borne in mind that any great ex- 
pansion of German exports must in the nature of the case be in those 
particular lines for which the German economic organization is best 
adapted. As we have pointed out in our analysis of the German eco- 
nomic system these lines are unfortunately the very ones in which there 
is the greatest competition and the greatest excess producing capacity 
in the world today. Any attempt to force a vast reorganization of 
German industry and trade would result in less rather than more 
reparation payments. To shift labor and capital out of the indus- 
tries in which they are now located would not, only involve the creation 
of great quantities of new plant and equipment but would doubtless 
mean a less effective utilization of German resources and a consequent 
weakening of her competitive position. 

The third point on which I find myself in disagreement with the 
theory as expounded by many economists relates to the effects upon the 
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creditor countries of debt payments which have been made necessary 
by war borrowings and indemnities. It does not seem to me that the 
ordinary borrowing and lending operations of nations furnish an 
analogy. When before the war England made loans to developing 
nations the process was a gradual one, and the economic organization 
of the lending and borrowing nation alike was being continually ad- 
justed to the changing debt status. But the present debts are-of a 
very different kind. Their creation was wholly unrelated to industrial . 
developments. The United States has not since 1915 been gradually, 
adjusting its economic organization so that an excess of imports would $ 
be a natural phenomenon; nor have the debtor countries used the 
proceeds of war borrowings to expand their producing and exporting ' 
capacity. Accordingly, the settlement of these obligations may well 
involve trade difficultics differing greatly in magnitude and character - 
- from those involved in the adjustments of ordinary commercial borrow- 
ings of pre-war days. ' 

I have discussed the economic effects of debt payments innumerable 
times ;.and I find that my chief difficulty appears to be an inability to 
grant that a thing can be at the same time theoretically true and prac- > 
tically false. To illustrate what I have in mind I must recall a dis- 
cussion that I have had with more than one economist who insists that 
the payment of these debts would result in a net increase of the 
creditor’s wealth. The discussion runs as follows: ag 

(1) Is it not true that if European debtors pay to the United 
States, say, $500,000,000 a year, they cannot lay out that 
$500,000,000 in purchasing our exports? The answer is yes. (2) 
Might not such a reduction in the European demand for wheat and 
grain exercise a considerable influence upon the price of these 
products? The answer is yes. (8) Jf our agricultural regions 
were further depressed would not the demand for the products of our 
manufacturing centers be lessened? The answer is yes. (4) If this 
is so, is it not true that other things have not remained the same and 
that the payments of debts would not, therefore, be an unmitigated ` 
blessing to this country? The answer is, yes as a practical matter, 
but no, theoretically. I confess that I cannot understand the signifi- 
cance of the answer. 

I do not urge that the losses incident to trade readjustments suffered 
either by importing industries or exporting industries can be accurately 
weighed in the balance against the gain that may result to the tax- 
payers as a result of Treasury receipts of foreign money. We are 
faced with imponderables. But that is no reason for closing one’s 
eyes to the practical realities of the situation. 

This theory has had a good test, in fact, in connection with the 
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deliveries that Germany made prior to 1923. The delivery of German 
ships, for example, brought money to the treasuries of the Allies and 
increased to that extent their purchasing power; but it also increased 
the depression of the- Allied shipping industry. Who can say that 
the gains accruing to the Allied Treasuries from the receipt of the 
ships exceeded the losses sustained by the Allied ship-building interests? 
Another case is that of coal deliveries. On the one hand, France got 
coal, and, clearly benefited from the process. On the other hand, 

Aereat'Britain found her continental coal markets restricted in quantity 
“and the price greatly reduced. It is estimated that a reduction of 
only 10 million tons a year in the foreign demand for British coal means 
all the difference between a prosperous and a bankrupt industry; and 
any one who appreciates the significance of coal in the whole economic 
life of Great Britain will recognize that the repercussions of coal de- 
liveries on Great Britain are not registered alone in the coal industry.” 
Even from the point of view of the British Treasury, it has involved 

_ both unemployment doles and subsidies. While it would be absurd to 
attribute all of the difficulties of the British coal industry to the ex- 
pansion of German coal exports, that factor certainly cannot be 
ignored. 


The Lessons of Experience 


Returning now to the theory as expounded by Professor Taussig, 
my views may be stated as follows. I am quite in accord with the first 
point, namely, that a depreciation of German exchariges as a result of 
the sale of marks for foreign currency makes Germany a relatively 
cheap market in which to buy. I accept also the statement that this 
situation has a tendency to expand exports relatively to imports. I 
cannot however accept’ the conclusion that the existence of this par- 
ticular tendency will necessarily lead to an export surplus equal to the 
full amount of the obligations to be met. The depreciation of the 
exchariges may also give rise to other tendencies working in a different 
direction, the effects of which may in time completely nullify the first 
tendency. In Germany’s Capacity to Pay, in The Reparation Plan, in 
Russian Debts and Russian Reconstruction, and in The French Debt 
Problem, we have sought to indicate the interrelation of the exchanges 
with the currency, with the budget, and with trade, and to note 
their interaction each upon the other under varying conditions. In 
the case of Germany, the pressure for reparation payments had a 
slight tendency to stimulate exports relatively to imports, thus serving 
to lessen the import excess. But the depreciation of the exchanges 
also contributed to the demoralization of the German currency system 


"For example, the loss of outgoing coal cargoes on British ships has necessitated 
a raising of shipping rates on certain import cargoes, notably foodstuffs. 
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and, in turn, to the further unbalancing of the budget and the general 
economie disorganization of the country. This tendency is com- 
pletely ignored in the classical theory. ; 
What now is the reply currently made to my contention that the 
theory has been disproved by events? When I put this question to one 
of my friends he.had two replies. The first was that Germany had 
made no real effort to create an export surplus. In this connection 
I merely observe that if things work out automatically asa result of 
the changes in price levels, the will and determination on the part of 
the German people would be a matten of no consequence. The second 
reply was that as a matter of fact Germany had not become a cheap 
market in which to buy. This exponent of the theory thus parted 
‘company with it at the first point, namely, that the depreciation of the 
exchanges results in low internal prices. I follow one step beyond that, 
because the facts are that far with the theory. 
Now comes Mr. Graham’s reply.’ In the first place, Mr. Graham 
says that Germany did really have an export surplus, if in addition to 
commodity exports one counts the marks and mark credits. Mr. 
Graham’s argument, however, had been that an export surplus of 
goods would automatically develop, and that balancing the account by 
the sale of marks would shortly cease to be necessary. Mr. Graham’s 
second point is that Germany could not of course meet the “impossible 
obligations originally imposed.” One must ask why “impossible,” if 
an export surplus equal to the full excess of production over consump- 
tion will automatically develop? The sums imposed under the terms 
of the London Agreement of 1921 were only 2 billion gold marks plus 
26 per cent of the exports, which would make the total annual instal- 
ments in the neighborhood of four billion gold marks-—the figure, it 
will be recalled, which Professor Taussig used in his illustration. This 
is less than the excess of production over consumption in the years in 
question. The actual requirement for the first half year following the 
. London settlement was, moreover, only one billion gold marks. An 
instalment of 150 million marks was paid in June; and the 850 millions 
was deferred until September. Now it was precisely during this period 
that the rapid disintegration of the German financial and economic 
system began. Sums very much less than the excess of production 
over consumption were involved yet the effects of making the trans- 
fers proved utterly disastrous. Mr. Graham, nevertheless, thinks that 
reasonable sums, like 2.5 billion marks a year would have no comparable 
consequences.” 

‘ : Mr. Graham’s third point is that it is not fair to proscribe the 

- *Aserpican Ecowoatic Review, June, 1928, pp. 225-26. 


For the whole period 1919-1928 the McKenna Committee estimates that the total 
mark sales amounted to a value of only about eight billion gold marks. 
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theory in question by citing the results of its application to Germany. 
He says, 

The theory deals with an orderly world situation such as it is to be hoped 
the future holds in store, and it is not intended as an explanation of chaos. 
dyes Under a gold standard and with obligations well within the realm of 
possibility only bungling can cause a recurrence of these phenomena. (Re- 
ferring to the disastrous effects upon the German currency system.) 

The theory under question has, however, been expounded as a guide 
to reparation policy, and it was urged that with an irredeemable paper 
currency the process of stimulating an export surplus would be 
expedited.” 

The exponents of the theory, however, insist that it has been tested 
and corroborated by other experience. Specifically, they contend that™ 
it has. been tested by the experience of both the United States and 
Canada in pre-war days, when for certain periods these nations 
borrowed abroad and had an import surplus, and then later made re- 
payments out of an export surplus. Exchange fluctuations and price 
changes, in line with the theory as outlined above, accompanied the 
process. ‘These cases may prove the existence of the tendency about 
which there is no disagreement; but they do not seem to me to shed any 
real light upon the present problem. The mere fact that commercial 
interests in the United States and Canada at certain periods borrowed 
abroad the means of expanding the producing power of the country, 
and then were subsequently able to make repayments out of the in- 
creased production resulting from such expansion, does not appear to 
warrant the conclusion that at the end of a war which greatly reduced 
her productive capacity, Germany can pay an indemnity of enormous 
proportions. As well argue that since Corporation A, having bor- 
rowed money for the development of its plant and equipment, is later 
able to pay the money back, Corporation B can pay a huge fine im- 
posed just after it has suffered from a disastrous fire uncovered by 
insurance. 

In these pre-war cases of commercial borrowing, moreover, govern- e 
ment budgets were not involved, and the danger of currency demorali- 
zation was therefore less direct. Even so, in the early nineties, in the 
United States heavy foreign payments gravely complicated the cur- 
rency problem, and international financial coöperation proved neces- 
sary to prevent disastrous consequences. Nor does the Russian pre- 
war experience support the thesis that under any and all conditions an 


“Finally Mr. Graham makes an interesting admission. He says that under con- 
ditions of rapid price changes “even the physical volume of exports would tend to 
diminish from the prohibitive cost of raw materials.” But three pages earlier Mr. 
Graham had branded as fallacious my point that high prices of imported materials 
would affect the volume of exports. 7 
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export surplus will automatically develop as required. The world 
price of a single commodity—wheat—was there the dominant factor 
. in the situation. 

It is somtimes urged, however, that the theory has not been adequately 
tested in connection with the German reparation problem for the reason 
that a budget surplus had not first been procured. According to this 
view it is necessary to collect taxes and impound a portion of the 

; currency supply in order to reduce internal prices relatively to ex- 
ternal prices. Post-war experience has, however, amply demonstrated 
the correctness of the contention that a budget surplus is not a nec- 
essary prerequisite to the creation of the required price differential. 
Declining exchanges (whether resulting from the pressure of external 
‘payments or other factors) produce a price lag, which, as Professor 
Taussig pointed out, operates as an exceptional stimulus to exports. 
One after another of the central and eastern European countries has 
witnessed this phenomenon, as has also France within the past two 
years. Asa result of the decline of the franc relatively to the currency 
of other countries, France has temporarily developed an export sur- 
plus of considerable dimensions at a time when the budget deficit has 
been over 16 billion francs.” 

But it is maintained by some—among them Sir Josiah Stamp—that 

y the theory will not have been fully tested until there is first a budgetary 
surplus, for the reason that it is a budget surplus which creates a trade 
surplus. Taking 2.5 billions of funds away from the German people 
would deprive them of the means of purchasing 2.5 billion marks’ worth 
of goods which had been produced during the year, thus leaving these 
goods availablé for export.” The assumption underlying this argument 
is that an increase of taxes to the extent of 2.5 billions, accompanied 
by a reduction of 2.5 billions of domestic purchasing power, would 
have no effect whatever on the volume of production and that this 2.5 
billions of unpurchased goods would be in exportable form. No 
evidence has, however, been presented to show. that production would 

aremain unaffected by high taxes and declining prices. While space 
does not permit any adequate discussion of these issues, a word must 
be said about the doctrine that the collection of taxes for reparation 
purposes will lower prices in Germany. | 
This belief is based upon the assumption that the payment of 
reparations will reduce the currency supply of the country. To 


“For an analysis of the interrelations between the budget, foreign exchange, and 
international trade in France see, Moulton and Lewis, The French Debt Problem. 

Sir Josiah Stamp is, however, not one of those who holds to the view that as 
a result of the free play of economic forces, an export surplus equal to the amount 
required will automatically develop. See Stamp, Pirelli, and de Chalendar, 
Reparation Payments and Future International Trade, published by the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, Paris, May, 1925. 
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make sure that this result would.occur, Sir Josiah Stamp, and some : 


others, have pointed out that the taxes collected for reparations 
must not be allowed to be invested within Germany. They fail to 
recognize, however, that, in any event, such money will get back into 
circulation the moment foreigners begin using it for the purchase of 
German goods. It is only temporarily, at best, that the money 
collected will leave the channels of circulation—for, by hypothesis, the 
foreigners to whom it is given will spend it immediately for German 
goods, 

Moreover, those who contend that an increase of taxes will lower 
prices, have apparently forgotten their taxation theory. Customs 
duties, excise taxes, and numerous other types of levies enter into the 
cost of production dnd can be added to the prices of commodities. 
Now the German tax system is of such a nature that in the majority 
of cases increased taxes can be and are passed on in the form of 
higher prices. 

There are other students, however, who would not rely solely upon 
the fiscal machinery to get the supply of money reduced. They would 
accomplish the purpose by raising the bank discount rate. Such a 
policy under present conditions would, however, only intensify the 
difficulties under which German industry operates, and it would tend 


to increase, rather than decrease, prices. As a result of the virtual . 


destruction of the liquid capital supply of the country, German in- 
dustries now have to borrow the bulk of their working capital at very 
high rates of interest. According to good economic doctrine, interest 
is an element in the cost of production, and consequently enters into 
the selling price of commodities. Higher discount rates. will accord- 
ingly mean higher, not lower, prices. To be sure, discount rates may 
be raised so high as to precipitate a business reaction attended by 
falling prices; but in such an event production would not remain the 
same. 

In The Reparation Plan I took the position that Germany would 
become ‘a very dear market in which to buy—because of high taxes, 
high transportation charges, and high interest rates, as well as be- 
cause of the expressed intention of the administrators of the Dawes 
Plan to control the exchange. Subsequent developments in Germany 
have clearly substantiated this position. Other European countries 
have had a similar experience. It is not commonly appreciated that 
even though the money supply be reduced, prices of goods may be 
high, the equation of exchange being maintained by a reduced volume 
of trade. In Austria, Hungary, and Germany, high money costs of 
production have led to high-priced goods which cannot be sold be- 
cause of the lack of purchasing power. 


. 
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The only effective way in pick to make Germany a cheap market 
in: which to buy and a dear market in which.to sell is to depreciate the 
exchange through the sale of marks. This will create a tendency to 
expand exports relatively to imports—temporarily.. The quantitative 
limits of expansion, however, are severely restricted by the complex 
of factors which we have discussed: in our studies. Moreover, as post- 
war European experience has repeatedly demonstrated, continual 
pressure upon the exchanges gives rise to other tendencies , which 
shortly not only engulf the trade tendency but lead to a disorganiza- 
tion of the entire financial and economic system of the country. The 
decision of the Dawes Committee that: “We are’ convinced that some 
kind of coérdinated policy with continuous expert administration in 
regard to the exchanges lies at the root of the reparation problem and 
is essential to any practicable scheme in obtaining the maximum sums 
from.Germany for the benefit of the Allies” is the direct outgrowth 
of post-war European experience in the practical handling of these 
problems, and is sound doctrine. 

Within the limits of an article it is of course possible to do little 
more than raise issues and problems of theoretical import. There 
are many points that I have not been able even to mention, and those 
that I have,mentioned I should like to pursue further. In particular 
I should like to discuss the extent to which the problem of meeting 
external indebtedness varies in different countries and even in the same 
countries under varying conditions. As a result of my investigations 
I have been more and more impressed with the danger of trying to 
formulate a law of universal applicability. After the numerous special 
studies of the Institute have been completed, I hope to have an 
opportunity to appraise the theory of international trade and finance 
in the light of much more adequate information than has hitherto been 
available. 

H. G. Noviros 

Washington, D. C. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Further Discussion of Three-Dimensional Price Diagrams 


Professor Wolfe’s recent contribution to this discussion (AMERICAN 
Economic Review, June, 1925, pp. 228-238) taken in connection with 
Professor Silberling’s very stimulating article (ibid., Sept., 1924, pp. 
417-442) ‘reinforces strongly the present writer’s conclusion that three 
dimensions are not enough to express anything approaching the full com- 
plexity of the behavior of demand, cost and value. There are so many 
aspects to be expressed that the three-dimensional picture must still 
select one out of numerous possible things to add to the two-dimensional 
graph, and must leave out so many others that it remains only a little 
less incomplete than’ before. Professor Wolfe has added the separate 
demand curves of individual consumers to the demand schedule for the 
market as a whole—a fact well worth expressing but one which will not 
correlate with any of the three-dimensional treatments of supply, to make 
a combined supply-and-demand diagram. . 

Professor Edgeworth has also used three dimensions to illustrate how 
cost varies in a plant which turns out two complementary products and 
in which cost also varies with the aggregate scale of operations. (Con- 
tributions to “The Theory of Railroad Rates,’ Economic Journal, XXI, 
551, 556-66.) One more by-product would, of course, break down the 
three-dimensional scheme and leave nothing but algebra to express the 
by-product situation in a packing-house. Three dimensions have also, 
in effect, been used by electric power companies to distinguish daily and 
seasonal fluctuations of demand; and they could well be used to dis- 
tinguish the effects of varying output with fixed productive capacity, and 
of expanding capacity along with expanding output, both for single 
plants and for the market as a whole. This distinction is roughly equiva- 
lent to that between short-run and long-run adjustments, or to the 
distinction which Mr. Silberling draws between static supply curves and 
curves extending over a period of time. 

With much that Mr. Silberling says the present writer is quite agreed, 
especially as to the irreversibility of certain: curves. But he is moved to 
take exception at three points, as follows: (1) The use of the “‘bulk-line 
curve’ (a) as a supply curve, and (b) as a curve of marginal costs, 
Hinging on, this last is (2) the theorem that, in a business of increasing 
cost, like agriculture, enlarged demand may lead to a new supply schedule 
which would lie mainly below the original one; and also, apparently, (8) 
the statement that a curve of marginal costa cannot be plotted against 
a demand curve without involving circular reasoning. Let us take these 
up in order. 

In the bulk-line curve, each producer’s cost is represented by a rect- 
angle, the width representing his output and the height representing his 
average cost for the period covered. There is nothing to show any pro- 
ducer’s marginal cost, which will not be equal to the average except by 
coincidence. These rectangles are ranged in order of height, and it is 
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found that the highest-cost producers, responsible for from ten to fifteen 
per cent of the output, are producing at a loss. To one wishing to con- 

. struct a supply curve, the only point in this whole construction which 
has any significance is the point representing the price and the amount 
that will be produced at that price; and this’ point does not touch the 
bulk-line curve at all, but lies below its outer extremity. If the bulk- 
line curve were also a supply curve, there could be no producers working 
at a loss. Mr. Silberling is aware of this fact, as the text of his article 
shows (pp. 429-80); but he still uses the bulk-line curve in his diagrams 
as a supply curve. 

In one passage he states that it may be taken as a long-run supply 
curve, since in the long run the last 15 per cent will be eliminated from the 
market. This contention might be granted if he were using the abstract 
static conception of a long-run supply curve; but this is just the concep- 
tion he criticizes, holding that the long-run schedule is an historical con- 
ception. Now historically, this ragged-edge 15 per cent is continually 

` recreating itself. Like the poor, we have it always with us. And if in 
a period of years the highest. cost should be reduced to what is now the 
bulk-line level, the price would not remain unchanged; it would fall to 
a new bulk-line level somewhere below the present line, though how far 
below could not be predicted with confidence. The supply curve corre- 
sponding to the underlying situation manifested by any given bulk-line 
-eurve lies below the bulk-line curve, at least within ordinary limits of 
variation, and possibly throughout its length. 

As for the paradox that increased output might give rise to a lowered 
cost schedule in a business of increasing costs, this rests in the idea that the 
low-cost -producers will enlarge their output without materially raising 
their (average) costs. This will produce a new bulk-line curve behaving 
as Mr. Silberling suggests, though it might be more appropriately spoken 
of as displaced to the right rather than downward. But the curve of 
marginal costs is another. matter. The marginal cost for every producer, 
in a business of increasing costs, will naturally be far above his average 
cost; and even the low-cost producer will naturally be producing part of 
-his output at a (marginal) cost approximately equal to the price. If 
“not, he is not making the utmost use of his natural resources; and if he 
is not doing this, ‘he will not be likely to be a low-cost producer. And 
he cannot increase his output without increasing these marginal costs 
still further. THis proposition would not be equally applicable to all 
‘kinds of industries; but surely it represents too important a truth to be 
ignored entirely. , 

Lastly, Mr. Silberling states that a curve of marginal costs cannot be 
plotted against a demand curve without involving circular reasoning, 
because the curve of marginal costs cannot be located without reference 
to the demand (pp. 481-2). Here again he is apparently thinking of the 
bulk-line curve, in which case his contention is quite correct except that 
this curve is not a curve of marginal costs. It is also true (and this may 
be the real point of the proposition) that the short-run curve of marginal 
costs holds good only for a market containing a given number of plants, 
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each with its given capacity and general scale of operations. This num- 
ber and size of plants and general scale depend on the general state of 
demand; not the momentary demand but the “normal expectation” based 
on the trend for a number of years. Hence the (short-run) supply or 
cost schedule depends on the (lọng-run) development of the demand. 
Concretely, the supply price or the marginal cost of one million units of 
output will be one thing in an industry adjusted to one-and-one-quarter 
millions and, something else in an industry adjusted to an output of three- 
quarters of a million. There is clearly a fallacy in setting a short-run 
supply schedule against a long-run demand schedule, or any other mis- 
mating of the curves; and this point is well worth making. But need 
there be circular reasoning in setting a true long-run supply schedule 
against a long-run demand schedule? 

Of course, if both are conceived historically,. there will be endless 
interactions and some indeterminateness, as with all historical facts. 
There will be short-run fluctuations and long-run trends; and the general 
relation between them is excellently indicated by Mr. Silberling’s three- 
dimensional graph. The traditional formulation applies to an abstract 
static equilibrium, which is a different thing. In this sense, a supply 
schedule is the locus of a series of prices each of which, if permanently 
maintained in the absence of historical changes, would call forth a given 
permanent rate of supply. This concept is admittedly an approximate 
guide to reality; but, at least, it does not seem to involve circular reason- 
ing. 

J. M. Crarg. 

University of Chicago. 


Regulating Public Utility Rates 


I have always been much interested in the continual complaints as to 
the insufficiency of corporation earnings, particularly those alleged to 
have been brought about through restrictive (so-called) regulation. 

Take, for example, the statement that steam railway earnings are only 
4.88 per cent on investment. Probably this is correct as applied to an 
investment base; but is the base a proper one—whether it be book record 
of cost as set up by railway accounting forces or a rate-making appraisal 
upon which the United States government is now engaged and has. been 
since the passage of the enabling Valuation act of 1918? This latter 
only being in the last analysis an effort to check the former at a cost thus 
far to the public of 100,000,000 dollars. 

When this check is completed, and the deadly parallel drawn, as it will 
be—result, government $8,000,000,000 less than the corporations—will 
anyone know, even from all the exhaustive data gathered by both parties, 
whether too much money has been invested in this form of transportation 
for the service rendered now and expected in the future? 

Wherein does cost, value, worth, etc. (call it what you will) of assets 
have anything to do with value of service, which is really the kernel in 
the nut that all regulatory bodies are trying to reach in cracking thereof? 
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Consider the justness of the present legal rather than economic inter- 
pretation which favors the higher investment to the exclusion of the 
lower, simply because of this element, apparently disregarding entirely a 


. higher or lower service cost and value of such service to the public. 


The higher invested corporation, for example, may have a corre- 
spondingly high cost of service, thereby reflecting a higher charge to the 
public, because of too much overhead, inefficient management, neglected 
economies, etc. Under the above judicial interpretation, it is easy to 
understand that neither incentive nor compulsion is offered to reduce .ex- 
penses, thereby benefiting corporation and public alike, one in increased 
profits, the other in increased service. 

As the main function of all regulatory bodies and measures is rate 
making and fixing, why not consider net income or earnings in relation to . 
the cost of doing business, which would include operating expenses, taxes, 
dividends on common and preferred stocks, interest on the funded debt 
of mortgage, collateral trust and income bonds, equipment and miscel- 
laneous obligations, etc. Then this relationship could be-considered in com- 
parison with other like or unlike utilities on a similar basis. 

What would be the result? If such a comparison showed that some form 
of utility service was costing too much in operation, it would hasten one 
of two things: reduction of the cost through compelled advancement of 
the art; or, if this was actually impossible, a substituted service super- 
sedence. As heretofore remarked, under present legal conception, earn- 
ings of steam railways, for example, on the cost of doing business may be 
much greater than they are entitled to, or vice versa, considering the 
character and kind of service performed as compared with each other 
or other utilities. Or, the other way round, other utilities perhaps are 
not receiving as much preferment as the steam railways in the matter of 
actual protection through regulation. 

If only a portion of the $100,000,000 already spent in steam railway 
valuation had been devoted along this line of investigation, many of the 
present and future rate problems would be easily solved. Substituting 
the principles of economics, and properly interpreted statistical methods 
in conjunction therewith, for the heretofore confusing and misleading legal 
precepts and concepts embodied in and governing the La Follette and Trans- 
portation acts, would do much for a speeded rather than a retarded progress 
in this field. 

Wirum E. Osere. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


General Works, Theory and Its History 


Papers Relating to Political Economy. By F. Y. Enczworts. Vol. 
I, II and IM. (London: Macmillan & Company, Ltd. 1925. 
Pp. ix, 442; vi, 491; viii, 288. 50s.) 

Professor Edgeworth’s scattered papers, rescued from the long files 
of the Economic Journal and other periodicals and brought together in 
these three volumes, make an impressive showing. Even one who, like 
the present reviewer, counts himself fairly familiar with Professor 
Edgeworth’s work, cannot turn the pages of these books without a new 
appreciation of the variety and the sustained level of the achievement 
they represent. 

In the first place there i is Professor Edgeworth’s atertaniss range. 
I do not know to whom among the other modern masters of the science | 
one would turn to find his equal in this respect. One thinks, moreover, 
of the things that are not here—of the path-breaking Mathematical 
Psychics and of the short, incisive articles in Palgrave’s Dictionary. 
And then one imagines a companion set of volumes, made up of Pro- 
fessor Edgeworth’s contributions to the theory of statistics—contri- 
butions of the first order of importance, which are only just beginning, 
I suspect, to have the influence they deserve. 

‘With all their variety, these collected papers ver one dominant 
and pervading tone. I find it hard to isolate and define; but I may 
suggest what it is by saying that the phrases which come into my mind 
are “high scientific standards” and “unflagging intellectual energy.” 
Professor Edgeworth is never the mere expounder. There is hardly 
a routine page, a banal paragraph, or a trite sentence in these three 
volumes. Doubtless some of the shorter papers reprinted from the 
Economic Journal were written as an editor’s “fillers”; but they never 
have the qualities of hack work. Even the book reviews (or such of 
them, at any rate, as are reprinted here) are never mere abstracts. 
At one point or another the reviewer pushes some thesis advanced by 
the author a little farther, puts it under a new light, or brings it under 
new relations. 

The truth is, I imagine, that Professor Edgeworth has never been 
interested in the commonplaces of economics. He prefers the difficult 
problems that lie at the very frontiers of economic analysis, where the 
paths are slippery and the signposts are few. More than once, it is 
true, he is the defender of accepted economic doctrines against criti- 
cisms born of misunderstanding or misrepresentation; but one may 
suspect that it is the'disentangling of the confusion wrought by the 
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critic rather than the reiterating of “sound principles” that attracts 
his interest. l 

It would be a mistake, I think, to regret that Professor Edgeworth 
has preferred to remain a free lance and has refrained from writing a 
systematic treatise. The best of treatises has its perfunctory 
sections, No economist can be master, in his own right, of the whole 
field. It is well that Professor Edgeworth has been content to grapple 
with the problems which have been of most interest to him and which 
give room for his powers of subtle and penetrating analysis. 

The characteristic qualities of Professor Edgeworth’s handling of 
economic theory appear to good advantage in his paper on “The 
Theory of Distribution,” reprinted in the first of these three volumes. 
There is an obvious distaste for broad and loose generalizations, an 
interest in what might»be called “second approximations,” an insistence 
on analytical rigor. In an introductory note Professor Edgeworth 
explains, “The theory of'distribution is treated as involving the general 
theory of value determined by. supply and demand in so far as in a 
regime of competition the shares of the parties are settled by that pro- 
cess.” The words I have italicized are thoroughly characteristic. 

In the paper that follows, on “The Laws of Increasing and De- 
creasing Returns,” Professor Edgeworth has done quite as much as 
any other economist to disentangle some fundamental but exceedingly 
difficult and elusive problems. The careful perusal of this paper, as 
of the one which precedes it, is excellent discipline for the student of 
economic theory. - 

The famous paper on “The Pure Theory of Monopoly” (in the 
Giornale degli Economisti, 1897) is now made available in English 
translation. Here Professor Edgeworth and the mathematical method 
are at their best. I confess, however, that I have never been able, to 
share the common opinion that in this paper Professor Edgeworth has 
said the final word on the problem of duopoly. His conclusions, un- 
doubtedly, are consistent with his postulates; and his postulates are 
reasonable. But other postulates are possible (even though not quite 
so reasonable). 

The second half of the first volume is given over to monetary prob- 
lems, and in particular to index numbers. Statisticians will be thankful 
that the three “Memoranda” have been exhumed from the Reports of the 
British Association. Many students of the reviewer’s generation have 
turned to these magisterial investigations for trustworthy guidance 
through the intricacies of the problem of the measurement of the value 
of money. They still offer new clews and fresh suggestions to one who 
returns to them. And yet, although Professor Edgeworth pushed the 
study of index numbers far beyond the point reached by any of his 
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predecessors, I doubt that the advance was always in the most profit- 
able direction. In particular, as I have come to think, something 
was lost by not disentangling the problem of the measurement of 
general changes in prices from the problem of a just standard of 
deferred payments; and something further was lost by treating the 
problem as one coming under the general theory of fallible measure- 
ments. With respect to the last point, the opposing view, ably cham- 
pioned by Mr. C. M. Walsh, is the one which I have been compelled to 
adopt. The question turns, of course, upon the way in which the 
problem is conceived and defined. 

The paper on “The Pure Theory of International Values,” some- 
what rearranged, occupies a deserved position of honor at the beginning 
of the second volume. Combining a critical review of the orthodox 
doctrines and some of the more important later emendations with a 
variety of substantive theorems, this paper ranks as one of the classics 
(there are only a few of them) in its difficult field. As much may be 
said, I think, of the paper which follows next, on “The Pure Theory of 
Taxation.” The intricate problems of incidence afford an exacting 
test of any economist’s analytical power. Professor Edgeworth 
emerges from the test, I shall not venture to say completely a victor, 
but with more than the ordinary number of prizes. To take only one 
example, has anyone penetrated farther into the problem of the inci- 
dence of taxes on urban land values? In dealing with the question of 
justice in taxation, few writers have been equally insistent upon or 
equally successful in relating their conclusions rigidly to their premises. 
What doubts I have relate to the premises, which, of course, are 
hedonistic. 

A group of papers on mathematical economics are brought to- 
gether in the second half of the second volume. This grouping is justi- 
fied, I suppose, because most of the papers deal in one way or another 
with general questions relating to the use of the mathematical method 
in economic analysis. As a matter of fact, however, there is little in 
these three volumes which could not justly be put under the head of 
mathematical economics. Even where Professor Edgeworth abstains 
from employing algebraic formulae or ‘geometric constructions, his 
reasoning is essentially mathematical. I mean that he always keeps 
his premises in mind, and that the problems of economic theory are con- 
sistently envisaged as involving many variables. Commenting in one 
of his book reviews on the attempt of another economist to locate the 
“cause” of a fall in the level of prices, Professor Edgeworth quotes 
Jowett as saying, in a lecture on ecclesiastical history, “How much 
effort has been wasted in attempting to answer questions which ought 
never to have been asked!” With reference to which the present 
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reviewer would observe that while pure logic can never locate (economic) 
causes for us, practical considerations, and especially our interest in 
_ knowing at just what point we ought to lay hold of the economic 
. mechanism for purposes of control, will suggest that, for some concrete 
purpose, some one variable factor will play the part of cause better 
than the others. 
In the group of papers now brought. together as dealing’ with 
mathematical economics it is hard to know what to select for: special 
comment. I think it is safe, however, to call special attention to the 
remarkable paper on “Applications of Probabilities to Economics.” 
A paper reprinted from Scientia, on “Application of the Differential 
Calculus to Economics,” previously unknown to the present reviewer, 
‘appears to afford a very good elementary introduction to Professor 
Edgeworth’s more elaborate discussions of special problems in the field 
-of value and distribution. 
The third volume is made up wholly of book reviews. Most of them, 
as I have already indicated,.are vastly more than conventional ab- 
stracts or appraisals of another writer’s work. I doubt that there has 
been another economist whose book reviews, taken as a whole, are so well 
worth reprinting as Professor Edgeworth’s. In these short reviews, 
as in the longer papers, there are the strongly individual qualities of 
Professor Edgeworth’s work: the style, sometimes baffling, but fre- 
quently brilliant; the apt use of illustration and the wide range of 
_ wittily apposite quotations from an extraordinary range of literature; 

‘ the generous appreciation of other writers even when ‘their equipment 
is far less than his own. Although Professor Edgeworth does not 
shrink from controversy, he is a courteous and even generous antago- 
nist. 

There is much more in Professor Edgeworth’s work that invites 
comment. I shall content myself with saying of the contributions 
contained in these three volumes that economic science would be im- 
measurably poorer without them. 


ALLYN A. Young. 
Harvard University. 


Origins of Sociology. By Aunion W. Smarr. (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1924. Pp. vii, 359. $8.00.) 

That the question, “what is sociology,” is still a question, still in 
effect unanswered, is indicated by the large proportion of the literature 
_ published under that caption which is devoted to attempting to answer 
it. In this volume; in a sense the crowning work of a lifetime of 
largely historical labor, Professor Small answers the question in his- 
torical terms. He tells what sociology is by telling how it came to 
be, by tracing its differentiation out of the general field of social 
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science. Being a sociologist, he naturally sees the sociological move- 
ment as an advance, a passing beyond previous social science. In 
spite of gestures of disclaimer (as on pages 25, 845) that sociology | 
has dropped its claim to be the queen of the sciences, the ultimate 
synthesis of human knowledge, the explanation of the movement is still 
found in the “futility” of all previous social science. In the preface 
the movement is described as “a drive from relatively irresponsible dis- 
cursiveness toward...... ‘objectivity,’ ” and in the final chapter it 
is again defined as including “everything that followed the expression 
of a deliberate and avowed purpose to work for a scientific interpre- 
tation of cause and effect in human society at large” (page 887; 
italics Professor Small’s). 

Quoting again from the preface, “the most easily authenticated 
line of descent, between prescientific social rationalizings and the 
sociological branch of positivistic social science, is through the Ger- 
man historians, and economists, and political scientists. The book 
traces...... that succession of antecedents and consequents.” ‘The 
preéminence of the German influence in the evolution of the “American 
science” is again defended, especially as against French claims, on 
pages 81415. (But note paragraph on Guizot and Eichhorn, p. 78.) 
The work might naturally be divided into three parts, together with 
introductory and concluding chapters. Chapters 2 to 7 trace the 
movement in German historical methodology in the nineteenth century. 
The first four of these, comprising the bulk of the material, take up 
respectively Savigny, Eichhorn, Niebuhr and Ranke, as representa- 
tives of dominant tendencies. Chapters 8 to 17 deal with the history 
of economic thought in Germany, from the Cameralists through the 
period of “Smithian” influence, the Historical and Austrian or Psycho- 
logical schools and the Socialism of the Chair, ending with a twenty- 
page chapter on Schiffle as an example of “sociological economics.” 
These chapters fill over 200 pages. The movement in the field of 
political science in Germany is treated in one short chapter, on the 
work of Von Mohl (and Ahrens) with a remote hint at Kohler and 
sociological jurisprudence. The aim, as stated, is merely to em- 
phasize that there was “a group of German political scientists at the 
middle of the nineteenth century [who viewed] societary problems 
in terms which correspond essentially with the American formulation 
of sociological problems today.” The last chapter is an interpreta- 
tion of the American sociological movement rather than a summary of 
its history. Perhaps it is hardly old enough to have a history. 

The general theme of the book is the evolution of sociology out of 
the struggle toward realism in economics carried on in Germany by 
the Historical school. This in turn was the result of grafting a move- 
ment among historians toward complexity, unity and authenticity upon 
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a set of economic conceptions essentially English and individualistic and 
foreign to German collectivistic mental habits. In the circumstances 
the hybrid naturally took after the historical rather than the eco- 
nomic parent, and historical economics never succeeded in being. much 
if anything more than economic history. But economics, in a different 
sense, came back to life, even in Germany. The historical economics 
emigrated to America in the brains and note-books of the large group 
of students, presently professors, who attended German institutions 
in the decades following the founding of the Empire, and the American 
Economic Association gave birth at an early age to the American 
Sociological Society. 

Professor Small’s own animus is patent; the futility of all social 
science prior to the American sociological movement means, being in- 
terpreted, the futility of theoretical economics. His book is a brief 
for the German as against the English position, for a social as against 
an individual point of departure in the interpretation of human phe- 
nomena. With this position the reviewer is in entire agreement— 
except that it by no means destroys the validity or usefulness of in- 
dividualism in economic theory. It does set limits to such a theory 
and negate any claim it might put forward to finality. Ultimately, 
the human individual cannot be treated as a datum. But there is a 
very large sphere of conduct in which men do act as individuals in the 
main, and in relations which automatically set up measures of their 
activities, and force quantitative comparisons. For the purpose of 
a first (but very fundamental) stage of ‘study in this field, the in- 
dividual is a datum and his behavior is “rational,” a term which ap- 
plies only to the form of conduct, not to its content. 

In regard to the fundamental issue as to the nature and method 
of social science, the author’s position seems to the reviewer to be 
left ambiguous. The issue is whether social data are to be conceived 
primarily under the categories (1) of persons and their interests or 
(2) of organisms and their behavior. At many points in this book 
(especially in his discussion of Schäffle, see pp. 303-4) as well as in 
his older General Sociology, he seems to declare definitely in favor of 
the first of the two alternatives. But he does not relinquish the sec- 
ond, and he cannot really take both. A discussion of persons and 
interests must relegate organism and behavior to a definitely secondary 
position. And in making this choice one must be reconciled to drop 
the idea of being “positive,” “objective,” “scientific,” “inductive,” on 
which Professor Small lays almost equal stress. For, as these terms 
are used, they describe precisely those qualities of organisms and be- 
havior with which the attributes of persons and interests are in con- 
trast rather than conformity. Perhaps he means “realistic” rather 
than “objective”; even the term “empirical” might be applicable, since 
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James employed the phrase “radical empiricism” to denote sticking to 
the facts of experience as they are, and not as they are rationalized 
for the purposes of a mechanistic interpretation. 

It is very clear to the reviewer that social science must get right 
as to its fundamentals by facing and boldly declaring the fact that 
physical, objective “reality” is but a part, and for its purposes the 
‘less important part, of the “real reality” of human experience. But 
he has learned more about the history of economic thought and added 
more to his real education by the study of this volume than from any 
single book of comparable size in the literature of economics. 

F. H. Kwiear. 

University of Iowa. 
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which confuses political thought and provokes industrial hatred and 
strife; written in the hope of persuading our manual workers to make a 
fresh survey of the whole economic field in a healing and reconciling 
spirit.” : , 

Josepuy, B. Prinsipien der Wirtschaft. Eine Grundlegg der Einkommens- 
lehre. (Jena: Fischer. 1925. Pp. iv, 205. M. 8.) 
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‘Keizer, A. G. Starting-points in social science. (Boston: Ginn & Co. 
1926. Pp. v, 188. $1.60.) 

After a discussion of the types of environment and of mankind, Dr. 
Keller takes up various human adjustments to the physical, the social, 
and the supernatural environments. Prominent among them, of course, 
are the economic institutions and the economic mores. Chapters are 
devoted to the food-quest; the transformation of materials; the appropri- 
ation of forces; property and property rights; and exchanges. The topics 
are treated genetically. The point of view is always that of correlating 
the story of the particular topic with the whole story of man’s develop- 
ment. 

This is a well-written, interesting book, which in brief compass traces 
the evolution of the most important parts of our social heritage. It 
supplies a background useful to students entering upon the study of 
economics. Mavnice G. Santa. 

Lut, F. Das nationale System der politischen Ockonomie. Eighth 
edition. - (Stuttgart: Cotta Nf. 1925. Pp. ix,414. M. 14.) 

Marx, K. Value, prices, and profit. (London: Geo. Allen & Unwin. 
1925. Is.) : 

Monuarry, W. D. Economics for citizenship. (New York: Longmans, 
Green. 1925. Pp. vii, 544. $1.90.) 

A well-written high school text, designed to “lay broad and deep 
foundations for intelligent and efficient citizenship.” The author men- 
tions two other principles dominating his book: first, that “it is more 
important to have a few principles thoroughly understood than to cover 
all the ground usually covered in most texts”; and, second, that the 
student’s grasp of each principle will be strengthened by the “teaching 
method of reinforcement,” that is, by frequent reviews, as well as by 
questions at the close of each chapter. Each chapter is outlined, and the 
text is illustrated by numerous excellent figures and graphs. J. Isg. 


Mvunenszz, R. Principles of comparative economics. (London: P. 8. 
King & Son. Vol. I, 1921. Pp. xxi, 886. 158. Vol. II, 1922. Pp. 
vi, 446. 18s.) 

Volume 1 consists of a theoretical discussion of comparative economics. 
American readers will probably find the last three chapters, especially 
chapter 19, the most interesting portion of this volume. The discussion 
of the “relativity of property” contains not only a careful contrast be- 
tween the ideas of property involved in English common law and the 
ideas of property prevalent in India; it contains also a description of the 
wide variety of - concepts of property which are to be found within 
India itself. 

Volume II, entitled “The regional economics of India,” contains a 
singularly full and sympathetic account of social conditions in a country 
which is now going through the throes ‘of the industrial revolution. It 
does much to explain the unrest in India. D. S. T. 


Nicer, K. E. Neues systematisches Lehrbuch der gesamten Wirtschafts- 
wissenschaft. Vol. I. (Greifswald: Buchvertrieb von Nickel-Neudorff. 
1924. Pp. xvii, 118. M. 8.50.) 

The first volume of a large work on the science of economies, the 
author’s main thesis being that the aim of industry should be production, 
not profit. 
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Prov, G. Les doctrines économiques en France depuis 1870. (Paris: 
Armand Colin. 1925. Pp. 204. 6 fr.) 

A short but very clear summary of the various economic and social 
theories current in France since 1870. The author gives an interesting 
account of the ideas of Jaurès, Yves-Guyot, Leroy-Beaulieu, Bourgeois 
and, other supporters of socialism, syndicalism and individualism. 


Rirecut, H. Theorie der Staatewirtschaft und Besteuerung. (Bonn: Kurt 
Schroeder. 1925. Pp. xi, 281. Rm. 7.) 


Scuizune, A. Die Lehre vom Wirtschaften. Wesen und Zusammenhänge. 
(Berlin: V. D. I. Verlag. 1925. Pp. xii, 297. M. 11.70.) 


Suverman, H. A. The economics of social problems. (London: W. B. 
Clive, University Tutorial Press, Ltd. 1925. 5s. 6d.) 


Sivers, E. von. Die: Zinstheorie Eugen von Bohm-Bawerks im Lichte der 
deutschen Kritik. (Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1924. Pp. vi, 78. Gm. 8.) 


Sommer, L. Die Oecesterreichischen Kameralisten. Two vols. (Vienna: 
Carl Konegen. Vol. I, 1920, pp. viii, 105. Vol. II, 1925, pp. xiv, 494.) 
An elaborate account of the mercantilists in: Austria from Becher in 
1668 to Sonnenfels in 1785. As an introduction, there is a short and 
interesting statement of ideas held by the advocates of the mercantile 
system in other countries. 


Srituman, W. J. and Lana, E. The law of diminishing returns. (Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co. 1924. Pp. xi, 178. $1.80.) 

In part I Dr. Spillman shows statistically that, ceteris paribus, the 
increments of crop-yield with equal added doses of fertilizer form approxi- 
mately a decreasing geometric series, and that the incremerits of live 
weight of animals with age, if the age intervals (though unequal) repre- 
sent equal amounts of feed consumed, follow a similar rule. Part II is his 
translation of a more technical discussion by Dr. Lang of experiments by 
Mitscherlich, which are held to establish this “law of the diminishing 
increment,” as against the older view that there is no increment at all 
with additional doses of any crop factor except the “minimum factor,” 
and a constant increment for this “minimum factor” (factor present in an 
amount which is the smallest percentage of its optimum amount as a con- 
dition for crop growth). ; 

Spillman distinguishes his technological law of the diminishing incre- 
ment of product from two pecuniary laws of decreasing returns (profits). 
He assumes that costs are of three kinds according as they vary in pro- 
portion to (1) volume of output, (2) amount of “basic capital” (acres 
of land under cultivation, or number of animals fed), or (8) quantity of 
“materials” subject to his law of the diminishing increment (fertilizer, 
or feed). In terms of these kinds of costs he investigates the maximizing 
of profits with “basic capital” constant and “materials” varying (law of 
diminishing returns on basic capital), and with “materials” constant and 
“basic capital” varying (law of diminishing returns on working capital). 

Spilman and, more cautiously, Lang discuss the similarity of their 
law of the diminishing increment to, and its possible indentity with, other 
“laws” such as that of diminishing utility, the Weber-Fechner law and 
the learning curve in psychology, and the decrease of atmospheric pressure 
with increasing altitude. No attempt is made to specify clearly the field 
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to which their “law,” or equation, applies, though Lang thinks it can, “be 
evaded” in manufacture. 


M. A. COPELAND. 


 Spyxman, N. J. The social theory of Georg Simmel. (Chicago: Univer- 
sity. of Chicago Press. 1925. Pp. xxix, 202. $3.) 

Dr. Spykman’s book should interest all who are concerned with the 
methodological problems of the social sciences. Of especial significance 
to economists are two chapters devoted to Simmel’s study of “The philo- 
sophy of money,” which are given in illustration of his conception of 
social metaphysics. But of the many topics treated in this excellent 
exposition, that of method is probably the most important. 

Professor Georg Simmel (1858-1918) was a leader of German socio- 
logical thought, whose work, dealing with all aspects of social philosophy, 
has had much influence in the reshaping of sociology. According to 
Simmel, sociology is “neither a social philosophy, a philosophy of history, 
nor a synthesis of the social sciences. It is a special science, with a well- 
defined field of investigation and a clearly formulated task: the study of 
the forms of socialization” (p. 44). 

Economists will find that sociologists who raise their science to an 
elevated position as the synthesis of all sciences were not in favor with 
Simmel, who declared: “The social actuality cannot be grasped in its 
immediate totality. It can only be made intelligible when resolved 
through abstractions into special fields of scientific investigation. There 
is therefore no science of society, but only a series of social sciences, just 
as there is no science of nature, but only a series of natural sciences” 
(p. 78). 

Maurice G, SMITH. 


STOLZMANN, R. Grundzüge einer Philosophie der Volkswirtschaft. 
Second enlarged edition. (Jena: Fischer. 1925. Pp. viii, 221. M. 11.) 


Toop, J. A. The science of prices. A handbook of economics (production, 
consumption and value). (New York: Oxford Univ. Presse 1925. Pp. 
xii, 264.) ; 

Witsranpt, R. Einführung in die Folkewtetschaftalehré, Bd. 2, Ge- 
schichte der Volkswirtschaft. (Stuttgart: Ernst Heinrich Moritz. 1924, 
Pp. xi, 146.) 

Wiixen, F. Folkswirtschaftliche Theorie der landwirtschaftlichen Preis- 
steigerungen in Deutschland von 1895-1918. Sozialwissenschaftliche 
Forschungen, Abt. II, Heft 2. (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1925. 
Pp. 259. Rm. 5.) 

Yves-Guror. Les facteurs du pouvoir d'achat. (Paris: Berger-Levrault. 
1925. Pp. 20.) 

According to the author the criterion of economic progress is the 
reduction of the prices of articles produced for consumption, and at the 
same time the increase of their total “world value.” The criticism of 
the quantitative theory of money arid prices is interesting. 


Grundriss der Soxialékonomik. Part IV, Spezifische Elemente der moder- 
nen kapitalistischen Wirtschaft, Section 1. Part V, Handel, Trans- 
portwesen, Bankwesen, Section 1. (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 1925. 
Pp. 420; 68. M. 18; 8.) 

A continuation of the encyclopedic work on economics and sociology by 
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fifty-seven authors, among them many of the leading German economists. 
Part IV deals with the “specific elements of modern capitalism” in eleven 
parts, by different authors. Of especial interest are the first by Sombart, 
and the last on Konjunktur and crises by Lederer. Part V deals with 
transport, trade, and banking, by H. Sievekin. 


Economic History and Geography 


La Production des Richesses. By Rent Masse. Preface by RAPHAEL 
Gzorces-Levy. (Paris: Marcel Giard. 1925. Pp. xvii, 979. 
50 fr.) 

The publication of this large and important work by a distinguished 
French engineer calls attention to the fact that in recent years a 
notable change hes taken place in the point of view of many, if not 
most economists. The problem of production is now seen to be more 
fundamental than that of distribution; national economy, whether for 
good or ill, is taking precedence over international economy ; and polit- 
ical economy is no longer regarded as a pure science, merely, but 
often—too often, possibly--as a handmaid to national prosperity. 
Apparently, we are going back toward mercantilism. If so, every 
economist and statesman should master this or other exhaustive treatise 
on “Kameralwissenschaft.” 

It is a comprehensive and detailed examination of the factors of 
production, in order to ascertain how they may be multiplied and their 
product maximized. Starting from the individual-liberal point of 
view, the author puts the chief responsibility upon the entrepreneurs, 
but he goes far beyond his starting point in that he recognizes the 
contributions that have been and can be made by associations of em- 
ployers and employees, and the invaluable aid that the state can 
render by appropriate legislation and administrative coöperation. 

Under the heading, “Nature,” the author gives a survey and in- 
ventory of the natural resources and primary industries of France 
and her African possessions: climate, land, water, forests, mines, 
sources of power and whatnot. As always, France is primarily 
an agricultural country, and should produce her own food supply, 
especially in view of the danger of war. 

No less than 800 pages are given to “Labor,” and more than half 
of these to the question of population, including a violent attack on 
Malthusianism, and a discussion of the remedies which should be 
adopted to save the country and the people from impending ruin. 
The author asserts, but scarcely proves, that if France were as densely 
populated as Belgium, her population of 180,000,000 would be more 
prosperous than the bare 40,000,000 which she has today. And he 
thinks that, with her African dominions, she might without incon- 
venience have a total population of over 500,000,000. Evidently, M. 
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Masse believes that the margin of cultivation can be extended indefin- - 
. itely, even in the arid and semi-arid regions of northern Africa, 

The chief cause of depopulation, the author says, is voluntary 
sterility due, to egoism, irreligion, moral anarchy and the minute sub- 
division of estates. He admits that poor parents can hardly be blamed 
for declining to pauperize themselves and their children, but he holds 
that premiums and allowances should be made to the parents of large 
families, payable from taxes on those who have few or no children 
to support. The public should pay to maintain the race, even as it 
pays to maintain the army. 

Among the other remedies for depopulation, the author advises the 
encouragement of immigration, security of employment, the family sur- 
salary, social insurance, punishment of infanticide, abortion and 
Malthusian propaganda, the reéstablishment of the “tours” for de- 
serted infants, and the propagation of ideals of family life and pa- 
triotism through the schools, the press and the church. 

Furthermore, the people must be strong and healthy. Hence the 
need of public hygiene, positive, defensive and moral. Positive hy- 
giene requires physical culture, which France has too long neglected. 
Defensive and moral hygiene involve a constant struggle against bad 
housing, tuberculosis, syphilis, alcoholism and other diseases. Then, 
too, general vocational education is of the greatest importance to 
increase the productivity of skilled and unskilled labor; to enhance the 
remuneration of the workers, and to promote industrial peace. 

Another large part of the book is devoted to the accumulation and 
utilization of capital. The fact that France has lost a large part of 
her pre-war wealth imposes a sacred duty to save upon the rich and 
the middle class. The manual laborers neither can nor should save 
much, as they contribute enough when they provide workers for in- 
dustry and soldiers for the army. The present financial condition of 
France is very grave, and unless all classes are willing to make tremen- 
dous sacrifices, as they did in time of war, the country will be com- 
pletely ruined within twenty years. 

Savings and investment must be encouraged by assuring a sufficient 
rate of interest and the security necessary to draw a multitude of little 
hoards from the woolen stocking. The rate of interest may be in- 
creased by increasing the productivity of capital, and this by encour- 
aging large enterprises under proper supervision, such as can effect 
the most favorable combinations of land, labor and capital and have 
a turnover impossible to smaller concerns. Yet, while doing this the 
middle class must be protected, for it is the backbone of the country. 

Also, credit, internal and external, must be improved, else the whole 
financial and industrial fabric will collapse. Its weakest points are the 
inflation of the currency and the bad state of foreign exchange. The . 
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. Tate of exchange, the author holds, can be improved by the export of 
capital, but France needs all her capital for industrial and financial 
rehabilitation. She is, therefore, presented with a deadly dilemma. | 
If she exports her capital, she dies of anemia; if she does not improve 
the balance of exchange, she dies of hunger. The remedy, he believes, 
must be derived from the classical pharmacopaea, and lies in borrow- 
ing at home and abroad; even tough France is already almost sub- 
merged in debt. 

The terrible debt of 810,000, 000, 000 francs in 1922, now about 
350,000,000,000 francs, might, perhaps, be extinguished by a perpetual 
tax on the income of property, or a tax on increment, or a general 
capital levy. But the author opposes all these plans, because they 
would be robbing ‘Peter to pay Paul, and because in any case the 
revenue would be derived from income, and far more would be lost 
than gained by forcing people to pay inconvenient amounts within a 
brief period of time. 

So there is no alternative to further borrowing for temporary 
relief, coupled with measures of every kind to build up the industries 
of the country, create a favorable balance of trade, encourage saving, 
and enable the country to deflate the currency, restore the exchanges 
and pay its debts. Among the measures favored are improvements in 
the banking system, prevention of the export of capital, subsidies to 
the merchant marine, special inducements to tourists and, above all, 
a tariff so arranged as to equalize costs of production at home and 
abroad, especially for the protection of iron and steel, munitions and 
other key industries. Consistently enough, M. Masse makes no men- 
tion of interallied debts, or even German indemnities which, if payable 
in goods, as they must be, would seriously menace the protective sys- 
tem. ’ 

The third principal part of the book is given to the mechanism of 
production and the most advantageous combinations of all the factors. 
Here the entrepreneur, the author believes, should play the chief réle, 
as he does now, and excessive state intervention and attempts to 
abolish private property, or even to limit it much, are ill-advised. 
Revolutionary unionism, too, is a serious menace to prosperity; but 
reformist unions, works councils, cartels, and the state may all work 
together toward the common end. - 

M. Masse is well versed in economic theory, although now and then 
he seems to make questionable application of it. One might question 
the value of his distinction between productive and lucrative capital, 
and ‘his definition of a “saturated country” as justifying the export 
of capital. How can he reconcile the encouragement of exports with 
the prohibition of the export of capital? And does the experience 
of the United States prove that a large number of immigrants could 
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be readily assimilated by France? Is it true that the productivity of 
‘industry in the Middle Ages was far superior to that of Roman times? 
Should France increase her production of coal to the maximum? 
Has she really lost 80 per cent of her pre-war wealth? ~ 

Is Cassel guilty of the absurdities attributed to him in the dis- 
cussion of rates of exchange? He says that they are determined 
chiefly by the purchasing~power parity between the different monetary 
standards, yet admits that there are many instances of abnormal de- 
viation from this parity due to variations in the balance of trade and 
other causes. The author, however, ridicules this view and appears 
to think that the quantity of money and the balance of trade are of 
equal potency in regulating rates of exchange. 

J. E; Le Rosstenor. 
University of Nebraska. 


Production in India.—A Comparative Study in National Productvoity. 
By Rasant Kanra Das. (Calcutta: Visva-Bharati Bookshop. 
1924. Pp. 180.) 

India is a country concerning chick almost every American has a 
mass of general information, but very little knowledge in quantitative 
form, for statistical data concerning that country are scattered 
through numerous government publications, most of which do not 
come to the attention of the American statistician or economist. Dr. 
Das has performed a valuable service by bringing together this widely 
dispersed information and putting the essential facts concerning 
production in India in compact form. ` 

This volume is devoted to two main purposes. First, a comparison 
of the changes that have occurred in production in India, and, second, 
a comparison of production in India with that of other countries. 
Both of these comparisons have been applied effectively to most of the 
leading fields of activity. The typography of the book testifies to the 
fact that the print shops of India are still considerably below American 
standards. ‘The quality of the contents, both of the tables and the 
text, presents, however, a most favorable contrast to the mechanical 
appearance. 

Most of us, when we think of India, think of overpopulation. Dr. 
Das points out, however, that the supply of arable land per capita 
does not differ materially in India from that in European countries. 
For instance, Germany and France have but 0.8 and 1.4 acres respec- 
tively, as compared to 1.5 acres in India and 1.7 acres in European 
Russia, and these are countries that produce most of their own food 
stuffs. Great Britain has but 0.3 of an acre per capita and Belgium 
only 0.4, but comparison with these countries is, of course, unfair 

' because they may be better thought of as manufacturing centers, 
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drawing upon the rest of the world for foodstuffs, than as self- 
supporting units. However, Dr. Das estimates that India has approxi- 
mately half as much arable land per capita as has the United States, 
which is not commonly thought, of as overcrowded. Presumably, 
however, the comparison of acreage of arable land does not give a cor- 
‘rect picture of the real agricultural possibilities of India as compared 
with Europe and the United States, the reason being that a larger 
proportion of the arable land of India is in a region of low rainfall, 
and rainfall is as essential in the production of crops as is land area. 

One of the chief impressions gained by reading Dr. Das’ book is 
that India is in most respects a very poor country. Its per capita 
acreage of forests is only one fifth as great as that of the United 
States. The production of most minerals is low as compared to that 
of other important countries. Its estimated’ coal reserves are but 
one fortieth as large as are those in our own country; while its known 
petroleum resources are but one ninth as great. On the other hand, 
the author estimates the potential water-power of India as heing 
approximately equal to that of the United States, but only one half 
of one per cent is developed in India, as compared to 88 per cent in 
the United States. 

The average American reader will presumably be surprised to learn 
that India possesses nearly three times as many cattle and one third 
more sheep than does the United States. Dr. Das points out, however, 
that as beef is not used for food in India, a considerable portion of the 
cattle are old and decrepit and an expense rather than a source of 
revenue to their owners. Nearly one half of the cultivated area of 
India is devoted to the growing of rice,—wheat, jawar, bajra, and 
cotton being the other leading crops. India produces more wheat 
than any other country except the United States and Canada, and 
is next to the United States in yield of cotton. It produces more 
barley than Russia and nearly as much as the United States, and is 
surpassed only by Argentina in the yield of flax. India grows more 
tea than Ceylon, and thé product of India and Ceylon together is 
more than four times as great as that of Japan, including Formosa. 

‘The manufacturing industry in India is still in its infancy. The 
only field in which considerable headway has been made is the cotton 
industry, the number of spindles in operation in India being nearly 
one sixth as great as the number in the cotton mills of the United 
States. l 

The results of Dr. Das’ research make it very clear that it is a grave 
error to think of India as being in a stationary state, for its produc- 
tion is increasing at a surprising rate. In the last twenty years, the 
volume of forest products has increased by 50 per cent, and the supply 
of fish sent to Calcutta has: more than doubled. Between 1916 and 
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1922 the production of iron ore grew by nearly one half. ‘There were 
twice as many acres of land under irrigation in India in 1921 as in 
1891. The rice production has doubled since 1890, and, during the 
same period, wheat has increased by 68 per cent, jute by 80 per cent, 
cotton by 158 per cent, and tea by 120 per cent. Approximately 
four times as many people are employed in the factories of India 
today as in 1892, and the number of spindles in the cotton mills has 
quadrupled since 1883. Railway mileage has doubled since 1898. 
These figures indicate that the prosperity of India must have been 
distinctly on the upgrade during the last few decades. Unfortunately, 
however, part of the increase in production has been offset by a growth 
in population from 254,000,000 in 1881 to 819,000,000 in 1921. It 
would appear that, if population growth could ‘be prevented, India 
would be in a fair way to make a remarkable advance in the material 
phases of civilization. 

The text accompanying the tables is presented in very readable form 
and. the book as a whole furnishes a most valuable reference work to 
persons desiring to secure ready information concerning the main 
phases of industrial activity in the second most populons country on 
the globe. 

Wrurorp I. Kwe. 

Flushing, New York. : 


The New History and the Social Studies. By Hanny Ermen BARNES. 
(New York: The Century Company. 1925. Pp. xvii, 605, 
$4.00.) 

No one can dtii the reality of the influence of the various 
social sciences upon history; it is evident on every hand. The general 
thesis of the book will thus be widely accepted. But it is not an easy 
task to describe the relation of these new historical tendencies to the 
older work, nor to define the precise contribution which each science 
can make to history. In both of these details the present work leaves 
much to be desired. 

The author assumes that the newly acquired interests must needs 
destroy the value of all the older work. “It is not unfair, then,” he 
says, “to designate the current political historiography as an incom- 
plete and melodramatic exposition of a superficial and distorted view 
of human society. and social evolution” (p. 9; see also p. 566). With 
this statement must be associated the appraisal of biography. “Hence, 
biography to date has been valuable either chiefly or solely as an 
enumeration of the concrete facts and achievements, or for its literary 
and rhetorical merit. As an interpretation of personalities it has 
been next to worthless, and usually the only psyche revealed at all has 
been that of the writer instead of the person written about” (p. 222). 
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Though we must needs grant that the new sciences add new interests 
to life, they do not destroy the old interests. However much the can- 
tent of history may be enriched by psychology, geography, and soci- 
ology it will still be necessary to have a sound critical narrative of 
political events. We shall never dispense with the results or the 
technique of pure critical scholarship; nor need we believe that train- 
ing in Freudian analysis is necessary to determine the date or reliability 
of a charter or to determine the credibility of a contemporary witness. 

The author assumes also that the sciences make no direct appli- 
cations of the historical method within the limits of their own discipline. 
It is implied that “history”, as a separate and more general discipline, 
works over the resultg in order to furnish us “with a clear understanding 
of the genesis of civilization as a totality” (p. 567). Granted that 
this is the objective of the entire group of social sciences, may we not 
achieve that end through an extension of historical work into the 
various sciences? That is the concept of H. Rickert, to whose work 
there is no reference. It is scarcely conceivable that the “historian” 
can assume the main burden of making all the historical applications. 
The achievement here assigned exclusively to the new history will be 
the joint achievement of the entire group of social sciences; and highly 
specialized endeavor is a necessary means to the end. It will be neces- 
sary to preserve contacts throughout the group, but no historian can 
become quite so universal as the present work seems to imply. 

The main portion of the work is -given to the discussion of the 
particular sciences, especially psychology, which is allowed four times 
the space allotted to the others. The chapters on psychology and 
geography are the best: that on economics is the worst—utterly in- 
adequate. The treatment is in each case largely descriptive, appar- 
ently designed to furnish a sketch of the development of each science. 
Space is too limited to admit of the accomplishment of the purpose. 
The specific contribution of the science is usually not effectively 
singled out for discussion. The chapters become a hurried survey of 
the literature that is complete in varying degrees, but in no case 
handled with sufficient discrimination to meet the needs of a reader 
unacquainted with the subject. The chapter on psychology is a 
notable exception, showing clearly the significance of the added space. 

Those who have the development of the new history at heart will ` 
regret the persistent failure to present the program with a view 
to the persuasion of those who are as yet unconvinced. The author 
delights in shocking and offending the “old fogies”, but such abuse does 
not sanctify even a good cause. 

Aszort Payson Usuer. 

Harvard University. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Brisinczr, J. Der Agrarstaat in Platons Gesetsen. Klio. Beiträge zur 
alten Geschicht, 17. (Leipzig:. Dieterich. 1925. Pp. viii, 121. Rm. 
7.50.) 


Bowpen, W. Industrial society in England towards the end of the 
P century. (New York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xii, 848. 
8.50.) 

This interesting study brings a new point of view and some new 
material to the history of this important period. The author seeks to 
place the period of the great inventions in its full economic and social 
setting. In addition to a wide range of printed materials, use has been 
made of manuscript collections at the Record Office and at Birmingham 
and Manchester. 

The third and fourth chapters sketch with rare judgment the rise of 
the great industrialists and the condition of the working classes. The 
depression of agricultural wages is presented in strong outlines, and the 
untoward reaction of this condition upon industry is forcibly sketched. 
“These strains and stresses and maladjustments (in industry) were in 
large part, to be sure, the results of a too rapid influx of workers fleeing 
from pauperism and economic hopelessness, they were aggravated by a 
veritable orgy of wealth getting by industrial employerg” (p. 264). 

The conclusions reached in the first two chapters are not as well 
supported. The author seeks to rationalize the age of invention. “The 
mechanical revolution, set in its proper historical background, is seen to 
assume the form of a natural, inevitable result of gradually developing 
forces; it becomes an integral, rationally explicable part of the age” 
(p. 68). There can be no doubt of the validity of this proposition, but 

‘ the material here presented hardly tells the full story and it might fail 
to carry conviction to a skeptical reader. The gradual development of 
knowledge of general principles of mechanics is not presented in sufficient 
detail, and there is little reference to the closely related growth of inven- 
tion in Europe and in North America. The technical aspects of this task 
would doubtless require the knowledge of a trained engineer, if it were 
to be accomplished in its entirety, but more could be done by a layman. 
_ The earlier development of general knowledge of mechanical principles 
was associated with the metal trades. The influence of watch and clock 
making was of first-rate importance, both as a field of training in prin- 
ciples and as a source of skilled workmen who could be trained to the 
task of building the new machines. The entire group of lathe-using 
trades was of importance, and much development of mechanical models 
was opened up by increased skill in the use of the lathe even in its old 
form. The heavier metal trades were also a fruitful field for the appli- 
cation of mechanical principles, and their history affords many illustra- 
tions of the building up of the relatively complex trains of mechanism 
that are perhaps the distinguishing feature of the new “machines” of 
the late eighteenth century. None of these phases of the history of 
invention receives significant attention in the present study. - 

In the larger aspects suggested by the author, the “age of invention” 
was not specifically limited to England. The immediate economie im- 
portance of the results achieved there have given them a well-merited 
place in history, but if attention is to be directed toward the whole 
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process of creating a new mechanical technique it is important to follow. 
the “spirit of invention” to other countries. The history of mechanical 
accomplishments in France is certainly germane to such a study, and it 
is important to recognize that the work of Americans was genuinely 
original both in its inspiration and in its achievements. 
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division of the state. Columbia University studies in history, economics, 
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Pp. 196. $2.) 
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de Droit et de Jurisprudence. 1925. Pp. 208. 20 fr.) 
This book gives much interesting information about the very numerous 
and varied associations in China. 
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NiıcxeL, K. E. Die deutsche Volkswirtschaft 1924-25. Third edition. 
(Céthen-Anhalt: I. E. Kurth. 1925. Pp. 112. M. 8.50.) 
A short account of the condition of German money, credit, and trade 
in 1924 and 1926. 


Norz, W. Friedrich List in Ameri. (Jena; Fischer. 1925. Pp. 200- 
298. 
hae interesting account of List’s activity during his sojourn in the 
United States from 1825 to 1881, and especially of the support which’ he 
gave to the protectionist group of those days. Reprinted from Weltwirt- 
schaftes Archiv, 21 Band, Heft 2 and 22 Band, Heft 1 (April, July, 
1925). “Nicht im Buchhandel.” 


Pantarroni, M. La crisi del 1906-1907. Mileni Università Bocconi 
Editrice. 1925. Pp. 241.) 
This extensive monograph is published as part of the first volume of 
Annali di Economia. It is a contribution to the literature of the relation 
of general economic conditions to the performance of business contracts, 
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The Italian State Railway Administration had given'a contract to a 
French manufacturer of railway supplies calling for the delivery on 
specified dates of a large number of railway cars and other railway equip- 
ment. Delays took place in the carrying out of the contract and a 
demand arose in Italy for indemnification. The Court of Appeals at 
Rome, recognising the complexity of the problems before it, welcomed 
the request made by the French firm to submit to a Court of Experts the 
question of the factors responsible for the delay in deliveries. Of the 
three experts designated to serve as a court, Professor Pantaleoni was 
‘the economist, and he, it is made plain, was the author of the critical 
portion of the experts’ report. 

It is as a study in the method of handling an economico-legal problem 
that this report is chiefly of interest. An extended introductory section 
deals with the criteria to be observed. Here is a consideration of various 
definitions of crisis, and the term is obviously meant to include a period of 
intense demand, a period of heightened prosperity. What is accidental is 
to be carefully distinguished from secular variations and industrial cycles, 
and the door is to be left open for the discovery of conditions in the indi- 
vidual case which do not reflect the general phenomena of the time. 

What follows in the second and major part of the report shows the re- 
sults of applying these criteria to the broken contract in question. Elabo- 
rate data are adduced to show the extent and the course of the epoch of 
prosperity of 1905-1907. Approximately 100 pages are given to the repro- 
duction of tables. of statistics dealing with conditions in countries other 
than France, in order to give point to the French situation; not merely, 
however, by way of analogy, for the bearing of the general conditions 
upon the actual performance or want of performance of the French firm 
must be explained in detail. Finally, the court, completely exonerating 
the firm, severely condemns those who had sought to make political capital 
of the episode, holding that no, question of patriotism or political sentiment 
should be permitted to stand in the way of the truth. 

R. F. Fornstmn. ` 


Prctor, D. Régions isthmiques de l'Amérique tropicale. (Paris: Soc. 
d’Editions Géographiques, Maritimes et Coloniales, 17 Rue Jacob. 1925. 
25 fr.) 

Puiprs, H. Some aspects of the agrarian question in Mexico: an historical 
study. Texas- bull. no. 2515. (Austin, Tex.: University of Texas. 1925. 
Pp. 157.) 

Scuzcuter, F. I. The historical foundations of the law relating to trade- 
marks. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1925. Pp. xxvii, 
311.) 

A scholarly dissertation prepared for the degree of Juris Doctor at 
Columbia University. “This volume is not an attempt to add to the 
many manuals of current trade-mark law that are now available to the 
Bench and Bar. Its aim is to illumine the hitherto ‘dim historic trails’ 
to the sources of trade-mark law and to analyze critically the present 
state and tendencies of trade-mark law in the light of its history........ 
In the course of a survey of six centuries of the uses and piracy of trade 
symbols, I have necessarily been led into all sorts of byways in medieval 
law and in gild life and discipline from which has been extracted material 
that may, I venture to think, prove of interest not only to the legal 
profession, but to the economic historian and also to those concerned in a 
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non-legal capacity with trade-marks and trade-marked articles.” Con- 
tains a bibliography of 20 pages. 


fx, H. L'évolution commerciale et industrielle de la -France sous l'ancien 
régime. (Paris: M. Giard. 1925. Pp. 396. 88 fr.) 

A competent and useful description of the general features of the eco- 
nomic development of France in the last two centuries preceding the 
revolution. The study is based primarily upon secondary material, 
though of course a number of matters have already been the subject of 
careful special study by the author. Despite the substantial amount of 
monographic work since the publication of the last edition of Levasseur’s 
books there are few changes in the general content of the narrative. 
Details are modified or added. here and there, but the large outlines stand 
mostly as he left them. This is in part a just tribute to the quality of 
his work; but it seems to indicate also that the whole group of scholars 
has adhered to the dominant points of view with excessive devotion. If 
these primary judgments of material and these modes of arrangement are 
granted, there is indeed nothing new to be done; but is it so certain that 
these points of view exhaust the material? 

A. P. U. 


ge, H. La France économique et sociale au XVIIIe siècle. (Paris: 
Armand Colin. 1925. Pp. 198.) 

A sketch of the condition of French society in the eighteenth century 
designed for students and general readers; displaying effectively the wide 
range of the author’s studies and his conservative judgment of the 
historical problems presented. 

A. P. U. 
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General Commercial Engineer’s Office. 1925. Pp. 46.) 
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kammer su Magdeburg. (Magdeburg: Joh. Friedr. Eilers. 1925. Pp. 
287. M. 10.) 
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piled by the students of Rahway high school, class of 1925. (Asbury 
Park, N. J.: Schuyler Press. 1925. Pp. 118.) i 
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gress, Brussels, June 21-27, 1925. (Paris: International Chamber of 
Commerce, 88 Rue Jean-Goujon. 1925. Pp. 80.) 
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Resolutions passed at Third Congress (Brussels, June, 1925). No. 40. 
(Paris: Internat. Chamber of Commerce. 1925. Pp. 58.) 


The statesman’s year book, 1925. Sixty-second issue. Edited by Sm Joun 
Scorr Kerr and M. Epsrmin. (New York: Macmillan. 1925. $7.50.) 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry and Fisheries 


History of Agriculture in the Northern United States, 1620-1860. 
By Percy Wzurs Browett and Jons I. Farconer. (Wash- 
ington: Carnegie Institution of Washington,,1925. Pp. xii, 512.) 

This volume was prepared by an economist of the United States 
Tariff Commission, formerly a professor of economics at Yale Univer- 
sity, and by a professor of rural economy at Ohio State University. 
It forms a part of the contributions to Ameritan economic history 
projected by the department of economics and sociology at the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington in 1904. It has been preceded by E. R. 
Johnson’s History of Domestic and Foreign Commerce of the United 
States (1915); Victor S. Clark’s History of Manufactures in the 
United States, 1607-1860 (1916); B. H. Meyer’s History of Trans- 
portation in the United States before 1860 (1917); and John R. 
Commons’ History of Labor in the United States (1918). A compre- 
hensive history of agriculture in the United States has been promised 
for some time; but the discontinuance of the department of economics 
and sociology in 1916, and the reorganization of those who had been 
collaborating in its work as the board of research associates in American 
economic history, was followed by changes in the general plan and 
direction of the work in agricultural history, which explain the delay 
in the preparation of the manuscript for publication. The present 
volume brings the history of agriculture in the northern United States 
down to 1860; while the preparation of a history of agriculture in 
the southern United States covering the same period has been delegated 
to L. C. Gray who, it is understood, is revising his manuscript on me 
History of the Southern Plantation for this purpose. 

The first inquiry that arises in connection with these two mono- 
graphs is why they were not combined into one comprehensive and 
unified history of agriculture in the United States before 1860. This 
would have been the more logical method of treating consistently the 
history of American agriculture within the limits set for these studies ; 
and it would have been more in harmony with the plan adopted for 
the preceding monographs of. the series. A national history of agri- 
culture would have been a more welcome and useful addition to the 
series than the two sectional histories which are offered instead. 
There seems to be no explanation or justification for this some- 
what arbitrary division of the subject, except possibly that the 
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authors of these two monographs have labored under the popular 
delusion that agriculture in the southern states before 1860 was so 
wholly indentified with, or submerged by, the plantation system that 
it constituted a system quite separate and distinct. This assumption 
is supported in part by the explanation made in the preface that 
the history of agriculture in the Southern United States during this 
period is to be a revision and condensation of Mr. Gray’s History of the 
Southern Plantation “which already covered the subject in manu- 
script.” The changing personnel of the staff in charge of the work 
in agricultural history may also have rendered it practically impos- 
sible to prepare a national history of agriculture. Be that as it may, 
the studies of Frederick J. Turner and Ulrich B. Phillips have shown 
that the South had its frontier as well as its plantations and that it 
carried on many agricultural activities in common with the North. 
That some of these activities were quite extensive is shown by a study 
of grain and livestock production, especially corn and swine. The 
United States Census of 1840 shows, for example, that the States of 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Virginia were at that time the leading 
corn producing states of the Union, contributing 82 per cent of the 
entire crop of the nation. The division into northern and southern 
agriculture does not rest on a sound basis. The advantages of such 
a division are counter-balanced by the disadvantages. The authors 
themselves do not even define the term “northern.” Their use of the 
term is inconsistent. The colonial divisions are first mentioned on 
page 142. The New England and Middle Atlantic groups of colonies 
are treated as northern for the colonial period; but on page 262 
the state of Maryland is included, and on page 264 the states of 
Missouri and Kentucky are added. The materials collected for those 
two studies could have been more advantageously combined into a com- 
prehensive history of agriculture in the United States which would 
have afforded an excellent opportunity for the use of the comparative 
method. 

The present volume is divided into four parts: part I, Agriculture 
in the Earliest Settlements; part II, Rural Economy in the Eigh- 
teenth Century; part III, Expansion and Progress, 1800-1840; and 
part IV, Period of Transformation. The persons who have contrib- 
uted in various ways 'in the collection of the materials are Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, Henry C. Taylor, John L. Coulter, A. E. Cance, O. E. 
Baker, and O. C. Stine, the burden of this work being delegated, 
however, to P. W. Bidwell and J. I. Falconer, who prepared the manu- 
script for publication. There is a serviceable table of contents; a 
critical and classified bibliography, followed by an alphabetical list of 
725 authors; and an index. 
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It would be more accurate to say that this volume consists of two 
monographs: the first including parts I, IT, and HI (256 pages), 
which brings the subject down to 1840, by Bidwell; and the second 
consisting of part IV (194 pages), which continues the subject to 
1860, by Falconer. Although Bidwell edited the manuscript for part 
IV, these two portions of the work have not been successfully woven 
together. Numerous overlappings and repetitions occur. Moreover, 
there is a question whether the year 1840 constitutes a satisfactory 
point of division in our agricultural history. 

Both studies present a narrow view of our agricultural history— 
largely a. history of plants and animals and technical processes and of 

‘developments not related to the general development of the nation. 
In short, they do not constitute a part of our national history. This 
is the most serious criticism to be made. 

Other criticisms may be noted. Both Bidwell and Falconer quote 
to excess. Bidwell reproduces portions of his articles published else- 
where without any indication that this has been done. Falconer’s 
treatment is “sketchy” and incomplete. In both studies there is an 
undue multiplication of section headings and chapters. Bidwell’s 
begins abruptly without any background: European, geographical, or 
aboriginal. The bibliography contains some notable omissions among 
which may be mentioned: B. W. Bond’s The Quit Rent System in the 
American Colontes (1919); R. G. Wellington’s The Political and Sec- 
tional Influence of the Public Lands, 1828-1842 (1914); G. M. Ste- 
phenson’s Political History of the Public Lands, 1840-1862 (1917) ; B. 
H. Hibbard’s 4 History of the Public Land Policies (1924) ; and other 
important monographs and articles which might be mentioned. The 
index is inadequate. l 

The volume is printed in the usual form in which the contributions 
to this series have appeared. The proof reading has been carefully 
done. Very few errors have been noted. The maps and charts have 


` been well executed. The chief merit of this work is that it will serve as 


a useful encyclopedia of information on this important phase of 
American history. 
Louis B. Scracpr. 
Iowa State College. 
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Forsom, J. C. Truck-farm labor in New Jersey, 1922. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, bull. 1285. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. 10c.) 


Gras, N. S. B. A history of agriculture in Europe and America. (New 
York: F. S. Crofts & Co. 1925. Pp. xxvii, 444. $8.50.) 

This volume, according to the preface, “is meant only to describe for 
general and collegiate use some of the more important developments in the 
history of rural life in Europe and in America. It aims at both historical 
and genetic treatment, that is, a description of the phenomena and a state- 
ment of the general evolutionary changes.” The result, in point of view 
and general content, is distinctly different from anything now available 
and makes the volume a most useful addition to the literature in this field, 
while for courses in the history of agriculture which pretend to any 
breadth it may well prove indispensable. 

A general chronological sequence runs through the book, starting with 
primitive agricultpre and coming down through Roman agrarian history, 
the medieval manor and European peasant revolts, to the subsequent 
agricultural history of England and ending with American agriculture. 
After the first quarter of the book, which carries us through the peasant 
revolts, attention centers very largely in the agriculture of England and 
the United States, the chapters dealing with the latter country constitu- 
ing about one third of the volume. In connection with a chapter dis- 
cussing the physiocrats, some phases of French agriculture are described; 
and throughout there are frequent references to conditions in other 
countries of Europe and Asia. Stimulating questions with references for 
further reading, together with notes, are appended to each chapter. 

For the most part, however, the treatment is made topical in character, 
institutions, agricultural systems, and economic stages are discussed and 
outstanding trends in development and their causes emphasized. Some 
idea of the main topics can be gathered from the chapter headings of 
the section devoted to American agriculture, which include the history of 
property in land, the stages of agriculture, animal husbandry, rural types 
historically considered, the factors in agricultural development and the 
results of that development. . 

The author has brought to this work extensive study and sound scholar- 
ship. His generalizations are stimulating but stated with care; and his 
emphasis on significant developments and causal relations is refreshing. 
In a subject so comprehensive the problem what to include and what to 
exclude is a perplexing one upon which no two people are likely to agree. 
Some will miss details that would more adequately round out the general 
history: but the obvious purpose has been nót to conceal sight of the 
forest by leaves; and details are largely confined to illustrations of 
significant points. To the reviewer the most important omission, in view 
of the book’s objectives, is a discussion of the differences between the 
economic problems that arise in various types of agriculture and ‘those 
found in other lines of economic activity such as manufacturing, trans- 
portation or trade. The economic characteristics of manufacturing and 
transportation have received much attention from economists; but a 
really adequate analysis of the economic characteristics of agriculture 
has seldom been attempted. Similarly, just as an analysis of the eco- 
nomic position of the laborer is deemed essential in studying labor prob- 
lems, so we need to analyze the economic position of the farmer in order to 
understand both his problems and his economic reactions. Points con- 
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nected with this topic are, in fact, touched upon in numerous places in this 

book; but they need to be brought together and discussed in relation to 

one another in order that their full significance may be appreciated. 
Cuzster W, Wrianrt. 
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448. M. 12.) : 
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Surrace, F. M. The stabilization of the price of wheat during the war 
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Corporation. 1925. Pp. 100.) 


Tayor, H. C. Outlines of agricultural economics. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1925. Pp. xii, 610.) 


Corn and Oats. Bull. no. 8. (Washington: Bureau of Railway Economics. 
1925. Pp. 12.) 


Jewish Agricultural Society, report for 1900-1924. A review of twenty- 
five years activity, including report for 1924. (New York: Jewish Agri. 
‘Soc., 801 East Fourteenth St. 1925. Pp. 69.) 


Pennsyloania Department of Forests and Waters: report from January 
1, 1922 to May 31,1924. (Harrisburg, Pa.: Dept. of Forests and Waters. 
1925. Pp. 26.) 


Production of petroleum in 1924. Papers presented at t the symposium on 
petroleum and gas at the New York meetings, February, 1925. (New 
York: Am. Inst. of Mining and Metallurgical Bagcers: 1925. . Pp. 
247.) 


Wheat studies. Vol. I, no. 5, Developments in the wheat situation, 
January to March, 1925. Vol. I, no. 7, European wheat production as 
affecting import requirements. (Stanford University, Calif.: Food Re- 
search Inst. 1925. Pp. 145-172; 209-216.) 
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(Paris: Gaston Doin, Editeur, 8 Place de l’Odéon. 1925. Pp. xviii, 
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Pawrowssr, A. L'industrie textile française. (Paris: Lib. Scientifique 
Jules Charles et A. Brunet, 7 Rue Séguier. 1925.) ` 


Rovusizrs, P. os. Les grandes industries modernes. Vol. III, Les indus- 
tries textiles. (Paris: Armand Colin. 1925. Pp. 261. 9 fr.) 
Concentration in the production of textiles, and its effect on the 
markets and on the conditions of labor is the subject of this volume, the 
third in a series on the great modern industries. 


Editors’ reference book on cement and concrete. 1925 edition. (Chicago: 
- Portland Cement Assoc., 111 West Washington St. 1925. Pp. 56.) 


Rayon: the new synthetic fibre. (New York: Green, Ellis & Anderson. 
1925. Pp. 54.) - 


Transactions of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 1924, 
_ semi-annual meeting, no. 116, and annual meeting, no. 117. (Boston: 
Nat. Assoc. of Cotton Mfrs., 80 Federal St. 1925. Pp. 482.) 


Year book of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, with 
cotton manufacturers’ manual, 1925. (Boston: Nat. Assoc. of Cotton 
Mfrs. 1925. Pp. 888.) 
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Escu, E. Die Binnenschaffahrt der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. 
(Leipzig: G. A. Gloeckner. 1925. Pp. viii, 186. M. 8.) 
A careful account of the navigable water-ways of the United States 
and of the projects for their extension, brought up to date and illustrated 
by maps. 


Gittetre, E. Locating the iron tráil; (Boston: Christopher Pub. Co. 
1925. Pp. 172. $2.) 


Jaotiani, H. M. The role of the state in the provision of railways. (Lon- 
don: P. S. King & Son. 1924. Pp. xi, 146. 8s. 6d.) 

To provide the necessary factual background for discussing the part 
that the state should play in ensuring the construction of an adequate, 
well-distributed net of railway lines, the author reviews the experience of 
three countries: England, India, and Prussia. England illustrates the 
development of railways by private enterprise with the minimum of 
interference or direction by the government; India illustrates the develop- 
ment of railways by private companies under guarantees from the govern- 
ment; and Prussia illustrates development directly by the government. 

In England ample capital was available for the construction of rail- 
ways, but because of the failure of the government to provide for 
systematic and ordered growth, the railway net grew up in a haphazard 
manner, leading to enormous waste. The policy of England is summarily 
discarded by the author as uneconomic. In India, private enterprise, 
unassisted by the government, could not be enlisted; and accordingly 
guarantees were given by the state. The guarantee system, says the author, 
“offers a wholesome means of participation by the state in the financial 
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fortunes of companies, by which it is able to influence a reasonable dis- 
tribution of the railway net, to lend its superior credit to the companies, 
and to ensure a well-ordered march of progress in the development of 
the railways.” Though the guarantee system is approved by the author 
as applied to India, he recognizes that different economic and political 
conditions may justify the adoption of a different policy in other countries. 
Thus in Prussia the policy of state ownership, which also makes possible ' 
a proper distribution of the railway lines, seems to have proved success- 
ful. But whether a country follows a policy of private operation under 
state guarantees (with participation by the state in surplus profits) or 
of state management, the state must be organized in such manner as to 
be able to exercise its control effectively. There must be an executive 
body, removed as far as possible from the interference of Parliament, and 
there must be a separation of the railway budget from the general budget 
of the country. . 

In conclusion, attention may be called to the author's criticism of the 
view that no gain comes from carrying an article from one place to 
another, unless it can be produced cheaply enough at the first place to be 
able to stand the cost of carriage to the second. The author maintains 
that the benefits of transport facilities are not to be gauged by the mere 
returns on invested capital, but by the effects thereof on the industry 
and commerce of the whole country. “The total public utility of the 
service often will exceed the direct returns on the capital.” The indirect 
advantages of railways may thus more than compensate the state for 
any direct loss incurred through construction, whether by guarantees or 
otherwise. It is not to be wondered that the author, holding these views, 
can find few words of praise for the railway policy of England, not to 
mention that of the United States. 

Extor Jongs. 
Stanford University. 
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Cost and development of commercial aviation. (Washington: Library, 
Bureau of Railway Economics. 1925. Pp. 19, cyclostyled.) 
“A list of references including material containing comparisons of air 
and railroad services as to costs, speeds, safety, and historical develop- 
ment.” 


To formulate policy for transport in Mid-West. (New York: National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 1925. Pp. 16.) 


Interstate Commerce Commission reports...Decisions, December, 1988- 
April, 1924; February-April, 1924. Vols. 86 and 88. (Washington: 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 1925. $2.25 each.) ' 


Motor trucks not destroying highways. (New York: National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. 1925. Pp. 8.) 


Northern Pacific land grants, hearings, March 28-April 11, 19265. Pts. 2, 
8. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. viii, 875-1754. 25c., 65e.) 


The ports of Seattle, Tacoma, Bellingham, Everett, and Grays Harbor, 
Washington. Port series, no. 7. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. 
Pp. 470.) 


Rail leaders predict big future for truck. (New York: National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce. 1925. Pp. 16.) 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 


NEW BOOKS 


Corsertson, W. S. International economic policies: a survey of the eco- 
nomics of diplomacy. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1925. Pp 
xviii, 575. $8.50.) 

“The major economic factors in international relations,” “the disputes 
and grounds for disputes which have arisen among nations from economic 
causes,” rather than domestic tariff problems, constitute the subject- 
matter of this book. Its purpose is “to indicate principles which may 
guide to a more adequate and intelligent organization of our common 
international existence.” 

Both in content and point of view it presents much that might have been 
anticipated by those familiar with Culbertson’s Commercial Policies in 
War Time and After, and his Raw Materials' and Foodstuffs in the Com- 
mercial Policies of Nations. Indeed, certain portions of the latter have 
been incorporated bodily. Nevertheless the work under review is essen- 
tially a new creation, more comprehensive than earlier publications. It 
takes account also of recent developments and makes available the 
author’s maturer conclusions. 

The general scope is suggested by the chapter headings: the back- 
ground of the modern world; commercial treaties; principles and methods 
of tariff bargaining; protection and preference in the commonwealth of 
British nations; the closed door; colonial experiences of the United 
States; the open door; raw materials and fuels; foreign loans and invest- 
ments; competition and combination in international commerce; com- 
mercial policies affecting shipping; and the foreground of the modern 
world. Nine appendices, covering some 90 pages, present inter alia a 
survey of commercial policies affecting communication and the text of a 
peace plan submitted by Culbertson in competition for the Bok prize. 
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The topics are considered in the light of their historical development 
as well as of present-day tendencies. The world situation is envisaged; 
but American experiences, policies, and problems are kept to the fore. 

With Culbertson, the touchstone of sound policy is equality of treat- 
ment. He champions extension of the guaranties of national treatment 
in commercial treaties and the adoption of the unconditional most-favored- 
nation clause; denounces section 84 of the Merchant Marine act of 1920 
and other discriminatory proposals regarding shipping; deprecates the 
drift toward preference and exclusion in relation to colonies and unde- 
veloped regions; criticizes our Philippine policy as weakening American 
support of the “open door”; and characterizes preference in the British 
Dominions as inconsistent with their growing diplomatic and fiscal 
independence and a source of friction within the empire and without. 
Tarif bargaining for special favors leads to complications outweighing 
any material gains; but measures for protecting the ‘nation against the 
discriminatory action of other powers are justified. For this purpose, 
however, the penalty method is pronounced superior to the concessional 
method characteristic of double-column European tariffs, and high im- 
portance is attached to section 817 of the tariff act of 1922, giving the 
president wide discretion in regard to penalty duties. 

The author urges the necessity of an open-doon policy concerning non- 
reproducible raw materials, assurance against unfair prices for such 
reproducible materials as are monopolized, and adoption of the prin- 
ciple of conservation in international relations. But, since neither con- 
servation nor equitable distribution can be effectuated through purely 
national action, procedure through world conferences is suggested. Simi- 
larly, the chapters on foreign loans and investments and on competition 
and combination in international commerce, stress international action 
as an indispensable complement to national policies of equal oppor- 
tunity and national safeguards against unfair trade practices. 

Indeed the seemingly hopeless outlook for assured peace and stability 
is ascribed in large measure to the fact that “nations have attempted to 
conserve their interests by applying national remedies to an inter- 
national problem” and have emphasized “mercantilist rights and extreme 
doctrines of sovereignty in fields to which they do not legitimately 
apply,” thus leaving “human conduct in large areas under a state of 

_anarchy.” The author holdg that the nation is the proper unit of world 
society, useful in conserving the interests of diverse types of modern 
civilization and serviceable as an instrument for codperation in inter- 
national relations”: (a) by domestic legislation; (b) by applying the 
principles of international law in its domestic courts; and (c) by negoti- 
ating bi-lateral treaties.” But, in addition, must come some organization 
of world government providing’: (a) a process whereby substantive 
international law is regularly and adequately enacted; (b) machinery 
for its administration; and (c) a court to construe and interpret it.” 
“Government in international affairs need not be developed by political 
groups alone, but, in definite fields, by business and philanthropic 
organizations.” The difficulty and slowness with which such a system is 
to be brought about are frankly recognized; but “surely we may assume 
mankind equal to any task, however complex.” 

The book touches a wide range of topics, many of them highly con- 
troversial and provocative of sharp clash of opinion. But it is based 
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upon years of competent study and official experience, and represents a 
substantial contribution to the literature of the subject-—a contribution 
which in scope and style algo is adapted alike to the requirements ae 
the classroom and of the general reader. 

Pavi S. Perce. 


Evrznsura, F. Probleme der deutschen Handelspolitik. Keiler Vorträge, 
11. (Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1925. Pp. 68. Rm. 2.) 

An account of the problems of German trade with especial reference to 
the necessary importation of food-stuffs and raw materials; on the effects ` 
of the protective duties which in the opinion of the author should be 
imposed chiefly on agricultural produce and iron. The author shows 
that Germany has to spend one fourth her industrial resources to pay 
for necessary imports. 

Hammarr, T. D. Seasonal aspects of wheat exporting. Dept. of Com- 
merce, Trade inf. bull. 850. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 11.) 


Levy, H. Die Grundlagen der Weltwirtschaft. (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 
1924. Pp. x, 188.) i 


McKezy, J. R. and Giusra, H. S. United States trade with Latin America 
in 1924. Dept. of Commerce, Trade inf. bull. 345. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1935. Pp. 48.) 


Grain trade of Canada: report for 1924. (Ottawa, Canada: Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 1925. Pp, 175. 50c.) 


Statistik des Warenverkehrs der Schweig mit dem Auslande. Pts. 1 and 2. 
(Bern-Biimpliz: Benteli A. G. 1925. Pp. ix, 220.) 


Survey of overseas markets. By the Committee on Industry and Trade. 
(London: H. M. Stationary Office. 1925. Pp. 740. $1.50.) 
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Bays, A. W. Business law. Revised edition. (New York: Macmillan. 
1925. Pp. xxvii, 478. .$1.40.) 


Buckman, T. N. and Haup, F. E. Collection correspondence and agency 
io (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1925. Pp. xi, 198. 
2.50 
.Contains six chapters on collection departments and letters, and ad- 
ditional chapters which describe collection agency and attorney ‘practices. 
Examples are given of individual letters furnished by typical business 
concerns. The book is thoroughly practical and designed for use by 
business houses. 


Bert, W. H. Accountants’ reports. Second edition. (New York: Ronald. 
1925. Pp. xi, 886. $6.) 

“It is designed to exhibit the best present-day methods of both public 
and private accountants, with respect to all features of the reports 
they are called upon to prepare.” Contains chapters on balance sheets, 
consolidated statements, graphic charts, the preparation of comments 
on the statements, and the nature of a complete audit report., For this 
purpose a sample report covering over 40 pages is reproduced. 
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Branners, L. D. Business—a profession. (Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. 1925. Pp. lxii, 374.) i . 
The contents include a foreword by Ernest Poole and supplementary 
notes by F. Frankfurter; also, chapters on the employer and trades 
unions, hours of labor, organized labor and efficiency, efficiency by con- 
sent, discretionary pensions, the incorporation of trades unions, life 
insurance abuses and remedies, savings bank insurance, trusts, the 
New England transportation monopoly, and interlocking directors.. 


Brisco, N. A. and Winaars, J. W. Retail buying. (New York: Prentice- 
Hall. 1925. Pp. 410. $4.) 


Brown, F. Municipal bonds. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1922. Pp. 
xi, 281.) 
"An exceptionally well-written account of the problems, both legal and 
practical, which arise in connection with the isaue’and sale of municipal 
bonds. 


Carson, A. J. Cost accounting in the lumber industry. Official pubs., 
vol. VI, no. 22, (New York: National Association of Cost Accountants, 
180 West 42nd St. 1925. Pp. 28. 75e.) 


Cuisuotm, A. Labour’s Magna Charta. (New York: Longmans, Green. 
1925. Pp. 192. $1.28.) 


Crarx, W. Shop and office forms: their design and use. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1925. Pp. 189. $2.80.) 


Cowan, L. L. Supplement to “Manual of securities laws of the United 
- States.” (Chicago: Corporation Maintenance & Service Co. 1925.) 


Curtis, A. B. and Coorsr, J. H. Mathematics of accounting. (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1925. Pp. ix, 892: $5.) 

This interesting manual covers all the various phases of mathematics 
with which the accountant usually comes in contact. Its content and 
arrangement make it suitable as a text and as a handbook for general 
reference. The first part deals with the simpler aspects of the subject, 
such as short-cuts, verifications, fractions, percentages, merchandise con- 
trol, gross profit test, ratios, discounts, partial payments, averages, and 
storage. Then follow fundamentals of algebra, logarithms, progression, 
partnership, good-will, financing, instalment sales, and foreign exchange. 
Mathematics of investment, valuation of assets, and mathematics for 
building and loan associations conclude the volume. 

A. W. H. 


Deemer, H. Factory organization and administration. Fourth edition. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill. 1925. Pp. 891. $4.) 


Farnuam, D. T. and others. . Profitable science in industry. New York: 
Macmillan. 1925. Pp. x, 291.) 

Contains papers on “Scientific research and the progress in the elec- 
trical industries,” “Illumination by electricity,’ and “The x-rays,” by 
R. W. King; “Earning power of chemical research,” “Profit-earning 
research,” “The waste problem—methods of procedure toward research,” 
and “Scientific research as an association activity,” by H. E. Howe; 
“Contributions of scientific research to the development of mechanical 
engineering,” “Relation of research to high speed machinery and the 
mechanical working of metal,” and “Progress in textile machinery,” by 
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J. A. Hall; “Scientific vs. casual management,” and “Results of scientific 
, management,” by D. T. Farnham. 


Inert, G. The wholesale markets in New York and its environs: 
present trends and probable future developments. (New York: Regional 
Plan of New York and Its Environs. 1928. Pp. 69.) 


“neumann, H. C. Control of stocks of merchandise. Official pubs., vol. VI, 
no. 24. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of Cost Accountants, 1925. Pp. 11. 
75c.) i 

Trenca, J. C. and Usren, J. E. English in business. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1928.) . 


TR, J. L. Retail merchandising, planning, and control. (New York: 
Prentice-Hall. 1925. Pp. xiv, 871. $4.) 


Farnes, M. W. The art of investment. Second printing. (New York: 
The Ronald Press: ' 1924. Pp. v, 281. $2.) 

Second printing of a brief but clearly written introduction to the sub- 
jects of investment and finance. It is designed primarily to meet the 
needs'of those who are purchasing securities for the first time. and are 
not able to devote to their preliminary study of the subject the amount 
of time necessary for reading the usual college textbooks. The abund- 


ance of illustrative material adds greatly to its value for this purpose. 
D. S. T. 


nrrord, W. C. Real estate advertising. A discussion of the practical 
application of the principles of advertising to the real. estate business. 
A economics series. (New York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xiii, 194. 
4.) ; 
Jrenam, C. F. Advertising: its use and abuse. (New York: Holt. 1925. 
Pp. 356. $1.) 


Turrcur, E. W. The elements of business law. Second edition, revised 
by G. G. Bogert. (Boston: Ginn & Co. 1925. Pp. xiv, 859. $1.48.) 


dunt, E. E. Conferences, committees, conventions; and how to run them. 
(New York: Harper & Bros. 1925. Pp. xiv, 218. $2.50.) 


ones, E. E. and others. American business accounting. Section 1, Firat 
steps in accounting. Vol. 1. (Rockford, IU.: American Business Bureau. 
1925. Pp. xix, 428.) 


“ORDAN, J. P.\ and Harris, G. L. Cost accounting principles and practice. 
ie edition, revised. (New York: Ronald. 1925. Pp. viii, 562. 
4.) | , l 
‘une, P. C. A system of labor control for pay roll and cost purposes. 
N. A. C. A. Bull., vol. VII, no. 1. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of Cost 
‘Accountants. 1925. Pp. 17. 75c.) 


fester, R. B. Accounting theory and practice. Vol. II. Second edition. 
(New York: Ronald. 1925. Pp. ix, 855. $4.50.) 


Cestar R. B. Depreciation. Ronograph library, 28. (New York: 
Ronald. 1924, Pp. xii, 105.) 

Seven chapters treat: (1) Some aspects and definitions of terms; (2) 
The causes of depreciation; (8) Factors of rate determination; (4) 
Methods of calculating depreciation; (8) Appraisement of the various 
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methods; (6) Recording depreciation on the books; (7) Miscellaneou: 
problems. Author gives a clear, well-rounded discussion of the subject 
and has probably included as much information as the average studeni 
needs for the usual purposes, A. W. H. 


Krapart, D. S. Principles of industrial organisation. New third edition 
(New York: McGraw-Hill. 1926. Pp. xxii, 486. $4.) 


Kuzppner, O. Advertising procedure. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1928 
Pp. xvi, 589. $5.) 

Part I deals with the purposes of advertising; part II, with the 
preparation of advertisements, covering the topics of copy approach 
developing the copy, slogans, the a b c of trade marks, layouts, anc 
engraving for the advertising man; part III covers scheduling of ad 
vertisements, with chapters on newspapers, magazines, direct mail adver. 
tising, outdoor advertising, dealer display advertising, and packages 
part IV is on the machinery in motion. The appendix contains a glossary 
of procedure, samples of advertising abbreviations, and a bibliography 
with reading suggestions of 15 pages. 


Lawrence, W. B. Cost accounting. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc 
1925. Pp. xiv, 528. $5.) 


Lazarus, A. Stock control in department stores. (New York: Dry Good: 
Economist, 289 W. 89th St. 1925. Pp. 84. $2.) 


Lewis, Y. ‘Lectures on real estate to senior law class, University of Texas 
New edition, edited by F. W. Moorz. (Austin, Tex.: Gammel’s Book 
Store. 1926. Pp. 194. $8.) 


Lono, E. W. A plan for self-management. Ronograph, no. 84. (Nev 
York: Ronald. 1925. Pp. viii, 190.) ` 


Macara, C. Trade stability and how to obtain it. (Manchester, Eng. 
Sherrett & Hughes. 1925. Pp. 862.) 


McNuacz, T. M. Cost accounting and foremen’s departmental activities 
Official pubs., vol. VI, no. 21. (New York: National Assoc. of Cos 
Accountants. 1925. Pp. 12, 78c.) 


Mason, F. L. The duties, responsibilities, and liabilities of bank directors 
(New York: Macmillan. 1925. $2.50.) 


Marsma, H. C. Retail marketing of meats. Dept. bull. 1817. (Wash 
ington: Supt. Docs. 1925. 15e.) : 


Maynarp, H. H. and Wemer, W. C. An introduction to business. (Nev 
York: Ronald: 1925. Pp. v, 616. $4.) 


Morzanp, D. F. and McKuz, R. W. Accounting for the petroleum industry 
(New York: McGraw-Hill. 1925. Pp. xiii, 804. $4.) 


Nerzson, H. U. The administration of real estate boards. (New York 
Macmillan. 1925. Pp. ix, 255. $8.50.) 


Nıcuozrs, J. L. The business guide for women; an outline of vocational 
commercial, legal and statistical information. (Chicago: National Bool 
& Bible House. 1925. Pp. 544.) 


Person, H. S. and others. Linking science and industry. (Baltimore 
Williams & Wilkins. 1925. Pp. 206. $8.50.) 
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Pinxenton, P. W. Accounting for surplus. Ronograph Library, no. 21. 
New York: Ronald Press. 1924. Pp. v, 120.) 

The commonly accepted principles of accounting for surplus are set 
forth in a clear, easily comprehended style in this little book, which 
should prove useful in clearing up some of the misunderstandings con- 
cerning surplus prevalent among both students and business men. Al- 
though there are perhaps half a dozen minor points upon which the re- 
viewer might take issue, they are upon the whole too trivial to merit atten- 
tion. A. W. H. 


Porrenserger, À. T. Psychology in advertising. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw. 
1925. Pp. xix, 682. $4.) - 

Psychology has much more to offer industry as a method than as a 
subject-matter. In this volume, however, Dr. Poffenberger, who is 
accorded recognition among psychologists as a careful scientific worker, 
presents both an excellent and adequate account of psychological methods 
available to the student of advertising problems, and an amazing array of 
data, much of which is from the author’s own extensive researches. In 
addition to topics usually found in books on the psychology of advertising, ` 
there is a chapter on the comprehension of advertisements and several 
chapters on the emotional effects of line, form, color, and language. The 
profusion of illustrative material adds both to the value and interest of 
the book. C. L. Stone. 


SmrruLy, R. L., compiler, Bibliography of books on business economics. 
(New York: Dixie Business Book Shop, Inc. 1928. Pp. 185.) 


SrockweLL, H. G. How to read a financial statement. (New York: 
Ronald Press. 1925. Pp. vi, 448. $4.50.) 

Approximately the first half of the book describes the balance sheet; 
the second half considers in, detail topics closely related to balance-sheet 
construction and interpretation. In the first chapter are presented the 
outlines of balance-sheet philosophy and three representative forms of 
the balance sheet; also a simple balance sheet to serve as the basis of 
discussion in chapters 2 to 18 inclusive. Then follows the discussion of 
balance-sheet analysis and comparison and the consideration of certain — 
technical features. 

The book’s contents do not justify the title given it. The income state- 
ment is given no consideration, yet it appears in published and unpub- 
lished reports, accompanying the balance sheet. Little appears con- 
cerning the statistical and interpretative statements which frequently 
supplement these fundamental statements. This is a criticism of the 
book’s title, not of its contents. 

The discussion of principles is illuminating. The discriminating treat- 
ment of fundamentals of balance-sheet construction is impressive. The 
numerous illustrations serve well in their explanatory function. Good- 
will, surplus, accounts receivable, deferred assets, reserves and reserve 
funds are treated in an unusually satisfactory manner. 

Since the book is primarily interpretative, it is fitting that most of the 
illustrations are, taken from balance sheets used in business. Such 
balance sheets have both merits and defects, however, and sometimes their 
defects are serious. Does it not add to the effectiveness of the presen- 
.tation to include also forms which are theoretically accurate? The need 
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of such forms is disclosed in the discussion of consolidated statements, 
where the forms given do not illustrate all principles involved. 

The book contains some errors, typographical and otherwise, which, 
although they detract but little from its usefulness, leave the impression 
of haste. On page 188 it states that the reduction of accounts receivable 
at end of one year as compared with their amount at end of preceding 
year increases working capital to the extent of such reduction. Since 
working capital, according to the author’s definition (p. 217), is excess 
of current assets over current liabilities, it is dificult to understand how 
reducing the accounts receivable increases working capital. In the illus- 
tration given, working capital is decreased greatly. Again, on page 828: 
“The capital surplus unappropriated represents the excess paid in stock 
over and above the book value of the assets acquired in the purchase by the 
new company of the business of the old company.” On page 881: “This 
donated surplus was probably created by the excess of the book value of 
the leases and royalties over the amounts of capital stock issued for them.” 
Reference is to the issuing company in both cases. -As to the first 
quotation, when par value of stock issued to purchase assets exceeds book 
value of assets acquired, no surplus is created on books of purchasing 
company. This may be inferred from the second quotation which, in 
effect, says that when par value of stock issued to purchase assets is 
less than book value of assets acquired, surplus is created on books of 
purchasing company. 

Earr A, Sarmas. 


Sronz, W. M. and others. Accountants’ and auditors’ manual. (Scranton, 
Pa.: International Textbook Co. 1925. Pp. xviii, 422.) 


TiıuLryanp, F. An introduction to commercial law. Second edition. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xvi, 299. $4.) 


Tipper, H. and others. The principles of advertising. Second. edition. 
revised and enlarged. (New York: Ronald. 1925. Pp. vi, 473.) 


Tonny, J. R. The preparation and control of a budget. Official pubs., 
vol. VII, no. 2, (New York: National Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 
1925. Pp. 48. 75c.) 


Tospat, H. R. Problems in sales management. Revised edition. 
(Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. 1925. Pp. xxiv, 850. $5.) 

, The revised edition of this volume differs from the earlier edition in 
that: (1) the situations dealt with are presented in much more detail; (2) 
a wider variety of problems is presented; (8) a larger proportion of the 
problems have the actual solutions stated; (4) an excellent classified 
bibliography has been added which covers the important periodical 
sources thoroughly. The general organization of the volume is un- 
changed. V. H. P. 


Vavenan, F. L. Economics of our patent system. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1925. Pp. xv,288. $2.50.) 

That our system of granting patents is in need of overhauling become: 
evident from a reading of this volume. The aims of the framers of ou) 
constitution, looking toward the adoption of a system which would 
stimulate inventions, bring them quickly into use and suitably rewarċ 
inventors have in large measure been thwarted by certain evil develop: 
ments. In many fields, through the instrumentality of patent pools 
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consolidations and unfair competition, for instance, industrial monopoly 
has succeeded in entrenching itself and is exacting a toll from consumers 
and limiting the inventor's product to a single outlet thereby putting him 
in the position of having to accept onerous terms in return for the pur- 
chase of his patents. 

Numerous other obstacles harass the inventor. Litigation with its 
attendant delays and expense is one of the most troublesome. A certain 
patent commissioner once wrote to a former secretary of the interior: 
“In payment for the invention the inventor obtains the right to bring 
suit in the federal courts against infringers during the period of seven- . 
teen years.” To add to his difficulties he too often finds himself in the 
toils of inefficient or unscrupulous promoters, usually so-called patent 
attorneys, who, being employed ostensibly to assist him in patenting and 
perhaps marketing his product, proceed to exploit his ignorance of these 
matters. 

Lack of space prevents a statement of other. abuses. What are the 
remedies? The author concludes that the “fundamental idea which 
underlies our patent system” is sound. The problem is to minimize . 
existing evils. The nature of these evils in most cases suggests their 
remedy. Industrial monopolies built upon patents, for instance, can be 
dealt with by vigorously applying the Sherman and Clayton Anti-Trust 
laws to them as well as to other monopolies. The proof that a monopoly 

“exists might also be made a defense for the infringment of its patents. 
Perhaps their outright cancellation would be feasible. 

As a remedy for excessive litigation a number of suggestions are made. 
Reduce the number of patents granted by requiring patent examiners to 
give recognition only to distinctive claims that represent a real contri- 
bution to inventive progress. Make the examination.so thorough that the 
courts will have greater confidence in the validity of patents. Heretofore, 
the courts being doubtful of the validity of patents, have refused to grant 
preliminary injunctions against alleged infringers. The patentee has 
consequently been placed in the position of having to prove the validity 
of his patent rather than having the burden of proof placed on the 
alleged infringer where it seems rightfully to belong. To make the 
examination of applications for patents more thorough a larger number 
of more competent examiners is needed. Excessive litigation might 
further be reduced by creating a higher court to which patent cases could 
be appealed from the circuit courts of appeal, now the court of last resort. 
As matters stand not only is there conflict among these courts as to 
questions involving the validity of patents, infringments and the like, 
but the fact that the same issue may be tried in two or more circuits 
(nine in all) results in more litigation, expense and delay. The suggestion 
that yearly fees be assessed against outstanding patents would reduce 
litigation indirectly by leading to the abandonment and consequent can- 
cellation of undesirable patents. 

Of great import is the author’s concluding suggestion in advocacy of 
‘publicity as an antidote to existing evils. An aroused public appreci- 

` ation of the issues at stake would hasten the enactment of remedial 
measures and would teach inventors to be wary of the many pitfalls 
that now beset his path. 

The book contains several ni and a comprehensive bibliography. 

Minton N. Nerson. 
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Wiriiams, C. A. The human element in material control. Official pubs., 
vol. VI, no. 28. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1925. 
Pp. 9. 75e.) 


Arlington Mills, 1665-1925. (Norwood, Mass.: Plimpton Press. Priv. 
print. 1925. Pp. 112.) 


Light on finance, for use of finance committees and finance workers in city, 
town and rural community Y. W. C. A.’s. (New York: Womans Press. 
. 1925. Pp. 107. 70c.) 


The manual of variety storekeeping. (New York: Butler Bros. 1925. 
Pp, 188.) i 


The merchandise warehouse in distribution. Dept. of Commerce, Trade 
_ promotion series, 15. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. p. 88. 10e.) 


The National Industrial Conference Board, Inc.: Ninth annual report of 
the president and of the treasurer. (New York: Nat. Ind. Conf. Bd., 
247 Park Ave. 1925. Pp. 88.) 


Operating expenses in retail grocery stores in 1984 (vol. XII, no. 4); in 
department stores in, 1924 (vol. XII, no. 5); in retail jewelry stores in 
1924 (vol. XII, no. 6). Harvard Bureau of Business Research, bulls. 
52, 58, and 64. (Cambridge, Mass.: Bureau of Business Research. 
1925. Pp. 82,188, and 79. $I each.) 


Practical experience in industrial planning: material control. (Boston: 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, Bureau of Commercial and Industrial 
Affairs. 1925. Pp. 76. $1.) 


Practical salesmanship, demonstration method. Sixteen vols. (Chicago: 
National Salesmen’s Training Assoc. 1925.) 


Salary administration. Office executives’ series, no. 5. (New York: Am. 
Management Assoc. : 1925. Pp. 127.) 


Serial bond values tables. (Boston: Financial Pub. Co. 1925. Pp. 460. 
$15.) 


A study of cotton edging for a grey goods mill, 1921-1928. Harvard Bureau 
of Business Research, bull. 48 (vol. XII, no. 1). (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard Univ. Press. 1925. Pp. 98. $1.50.) 


Year book of the American Institute of Accountants. (New York: Am. 
Inst. of Accountants. 1924. Pp. 227.) 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 
NEW BOOKS 


Doss, M. Capitalist enterprise and social progress. London School of 
Economics and Political Science studies no. 81. (London: George 
Routledge. 1925. Pp. x, 409. 12s. 6d.) , 


Frorminanam, F. E. Bringing capital and enterprise together in the 
electric light and power industry. (Boston: Coffin & Burr. 1925. Pp. 
40.) 


Nasu, L. R. Economics of public utilities. (New York: McGraw-Hill 


Book Co. 1925. Pp. xii, 480. $4.) 
\ 
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Surry, J. B. R. New York laws affecting business corporations, revised to 
April 27, 1926. Sixth edition. (New York: U. S. Corporation Co. 
1925. Pp. xxxii, 303.) 


Tarpett, I. M. The history of the Standard Oil Company. Two vols. 
(New York: Macmillan Co. 1925. Pp. xix, 406; xiii, 409. $7.60 per 
set. ) 

This is a reprint of the edition of 1904. The work has been long out 
of print, waiting a reissue. The author is preparing a third volume, — 
bringing the history down to date. This, however, will probably not be 
finished for two years. 


Federal anti-trust decisions, cases decided in United States courts. Vols. 


VIII and IX. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. $1.50.) 


Political ownership and the electric light and power industry. (New York: 
National Electric Light Assoc. 1925. Pp. 262.) 
Published for the information of member companies. 


Recent decisions affecting trade association statistical services. (New 
York: National Industrial Conference Board. 1925. Pp. 8.) 
Addendum to the first edition of Trade Associations: Their Economic 
` Significance and Legal Status. 


_ Labor and Labor Organizations 


NEW BOOKS 


Draper, E. G., Lewisoun, S. A., Commons, J. R., and Lzscourrr, D. C. 
Can business prevent unemployment? (New York: A. A. Knopf. 1925. 
Pp. 226:) 


Furniss, E. S. and Gorro, L. R. Labor problems: a book of materials for 
their study. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1925. Pp. x, 621. $2.80.) 


Garsrer, A. E. The labor movement in the shoe industry. (New York: 
Ronald. 1924. Pp. x, 287. $2.) 

Much of this study is focused upon Philadelphia and presents a de- 
tailed account of the first journeymen’s society in that city and the 
development of the Philadelphia locals in the Knights of St. Crispin and 
the Knights of Labor. This is followed by two chapters devoted to the 
history of three independent unions: the United Shoe Workers of 
America, the Shoe Workers’ Protective Union, and the Allied Shoe 
Workers’ Union. The last two chapters discuss the attitude of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers’ Union toward the independent unions and the place 
of the local Philadelphia organizations in the modern movement. The 
book is well organized and is a valuable source of historical data con- 
cerning the evolution of the structure and policies of the unions in the 
shoe industry. Largely a simple narrative of historical facts, the book 
has a special value because, as John R. Commons has remarked, “The 
boot and shoe industry is better fitted than any other American industry 
for study ‘of the evolution through all stages from the household to the 
highly organized modern factory system.” Earn J. MILLER. 


Goopricu, C. The miner’s freedom: a study of the working life in a 
changing industry. (Boston: Marshall Jones. 1926.) 
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Guuicx, C. A. Labor policy of the United States Steel Corporation. 
Columbia University studies in history, economics, and public law, vol. 
CXVI, no. 1. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1924. Pp. 200.) 

Dr. Gulick in this well-written and well-balanced study of the labor 
policies of a single corporation makes a valuable and interesting contri- 
bution concerning labor conditions in the steel industry. A brief intro- 
duction outlines the condition in the steel industry: prior to the formation 
of the Corporation in 1901. Then successive chapters are devoted to a` 
consideration of hours of labor; wages; the attitude of the Corporation 
toward labor organizations; and methods by which the Corporation 
secured and maintained a non-union organization. There are two 
chapters on welfare. A final chapter is’ devoted to summary and çon- 
clusions. 

Some help was given the writer by the steel officials but very soon one 
official said that he would not cite a specific instanee. of error unless the 
author agreed to rewrite the entire book in a different “tone.” This of 
course seemed manifestly impossible. One conclusion among others in 
regard to hours of labor is that the Corporation has moved toward the 
reform of excessive hours only when business was poor or when the 
spur of outside criticism was applied. In other matters, also, outside 
opinion unless strongly applied was ignored. The chapter on wages 
gives the facts in the wage situation and shows the real significance of 
the labor policy of the Corporation. Dr. Gulick summarizes his con- 
clusions on the character of the labor policy in two words:—“Pater- 
nalistic and autocratic-paternalistic primarily in its welfare program, 
and autocratic in its method of fixing wages and hours and in handling 
grievances.” Another conclusion is that, admitting combination in 
business, it is not logical to exclude unionism on the part of labor. 

Gzorer MILTON Janus. 


Hacxerr, J. D. Health maintenance in industry. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw 
Co. 1925. Pp. xx, 488. $5.) 

The avowed purpose of Mr. Hackett, consultant in industrial relations, 
is to show those who manage plants how the worker's health may be 
maintained and improved as a means of increasing production. 

He has assembled an impressive miscellany of data relating to morbidity 
and mortality, to doctors and nurses, to ills of the flesh and the spirit, to 
bandages and iodine, to sanitary facilities and the noonday lunch. He 
has presented numerous details regarding what the other fellow has done 
about such things as plant dispensaries and cafeterias, often in the other 
fellow’s very words, matter always of interest to industrial executives. 
From many sources have been drawn statistical tables to adorn, if not 
always to confirm, the statements. with which they are associated. 

With a fine courage which must command admiration the author has 
discussed the effects of dusts and poisons and divers industrial diseases 
and their alleviation. There are many intimations throughout the book 
that ill health among industriel workers is tragically prevalent and not 
only the cause of misery but a source of great economic loss to employers 
and employed. 

The only striking omission is that of any important evidence that pro- 
duction may be increased by maintaining and improving the health of 
industrial workers, There surely is some relation between the health of 
workers ‘and industrial productivity but tangible evidence of it is per- 
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sistently elusive. Perhaps Mr. Hackett did not realize when he wrote 
his preface how difficult it is to express the industrial significance of flat 
feet or a hacking cough in a neat coefficient of smoked hams or rubber 
boots or monkey wrenches. It is possible, of course, that the chief end 
of health is not increased production and that Mr. Hackett’s work, to be 
réndered a harmonious whole, needs but a new preface. 

However, before any medically minded person would cavil at this book 
let him thoughtfully consider the probable result of his own attempt to 
write one as good on labor relations. 

Wane Wrot. 


Hamitton, A. Industrial poisons in the United States. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1925. Pp. 600. $5.) 


Heserie, R. Zur Geschichte der Arbeiterbewegung in Schweden. (Jena: 
G. Fischer. 1925. Pp. xii, 121.) 


Hopason, J. G., compiler. A labor -party for the United States. Refer- 
ence shelf, vol. 8, no. 2. (New York:-H. W. Wilson. 1925. Pp. 109. 
90c.) 


Hoorinearner, D. L.. Labor relations in industry. (Chicago: A. W. 
Shaw Co. 1925. Pp. xvi, 558. $4.) 


Merrirr, W. G. History of the League for Industrial Rights. (New York: 
League for Industrial Rights, 165 Broadway. 1925. Pp. 182.) 


Norron, T. J. and Jounsron, F. Jr. The child labor amendment. (Chi- 
cago: Chicago Daily News. 1925. Pp. 18. 10c.)} 


Pest, L. D. Die deutschen Gewerkschaften. (Würzburg: Kabitzsch & 
Mönnich. 1925. Pp. iv, 111.) 


ScuoenfeLD, M. H. Trend of wage earners’. savings in Philadelphia. 
Supplement to vol. CKXI of The Annals. (Philadelphia: Am. Academy 
‘of Political and Social Science. 1925. Pp. 65. $1.) 


Srong, E. L., compiler. List of references on minimum wage for women in 
the United States and Canada. Bull. of the Women’s Bureau, no. 42. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 47.) 


Supino,C. Le basi economiche del movimento operaio. ' (Milano: Albrighi 
e Segati Editori. 1925. Pp. 221.) 

The author’s point of view is that economic action expressed in the 
struggle between capital and labor is more important than political 
action. He describes the origins and causes of the labor movement, and 
its development in various regions. He studies the efficacy of the various 
methods advocated, treating the effects of unemployment insurance, col- 
lective bargaining, labor legislation, strikes, and systems of conciliation. 
After presenting acute and precise observations on each of these questions, 
Professor Supino considers the more general aspects of the labor move- 
ment as a whole in relation to distribution of income. This work belongs 
among those economic studies which interpret in the light of more ab- 
stract theory the concrete phenomena of social life. 

A. GRAZIANI. 


Wanpernvetpe, E. Le parti ouvrier Belge, 1885-1925. (Brussels: 
“L’Eglantine.” 1925. Pp. 508. 20 fr.) 
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Bibliography of industrial hygiene. ‘No. 9. (Geneva: International Labor 
Office. 1925. Pp, 43.) 

The employment of young persons in ‘the United States. (New York: 
National Industrial Conference Board. 1925. Pp. viii, 150. $1.50.) 


Jahrbuch der Berufsoerbdnde im Deutschen Reiche. Ausgabe 1925. 30. 
Sonderheft zum Reichsarbeitsblatt. (Berlin: Verlag des Reichsarbeits- 
blattes (Reimar Hobbing), Grossbeerenstrasse 17. 1925. Pp. 190. 
Rm. 10.) 

Sweated imports and international labour standards. (London: Labor 
Party, 88, Eccleston Sq. 1925. Pp. 28. 21d.) 


‘ Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


Elements of the Modern Building and Loan Associations. By Honacz 
F. Cuanx and Franx A. Crase. (New York: Macmillan. 1925. 
Pp. xviii, 540. $4.00.) 

This book is one of the Land Economics Series edited by Professor 

Ely; it is the fourth volume in the Standard Course in Real Estate; 
and was prepared for the American Savings, Building, and Loan Insti- 
tute, the United Y. M. C. A. Schools, the Institute for Research in Land 
Economics and Public Utilities, and the National Association of Real 
‘Estate Boards. The authors have obviously profited by such oppor- 
tunities for collaboration and have utilized all the available sources 
of information and methods of obtaining it. They have’ corresponded ` 
with many engaged in the work of the associations and have studied 
carefully the proceedings of the.state and national leagues. 

As a result they have written a textbook which gives a comprehensive 
survey and discussion of the technical problems of the building and 
loan association. Preparing a book primarily for real estate men 
and association men, they have not unnaturally devoted three fifths of 
their five hundred pages to the technical problems in parts II, IT, 
and JV—Planning the Building and Loan Association, Conducting 
and Developing the Business, Earnings and their Distribution. Part 
I, The Nature of the Building and Loan Associations, serves as an 
introduction, and the last three parts deal with regulation and laws, 
the association as a builder of national thrift and home ownership, 
and coöperation as the basis of expansion. 

A technical textbook, written for such groups, probably must fail 
to discuss many subjects of interest to general economists and sociolo- 
gists. In the reviewer’s judgment, the book will not fulfil the editor’s 
hope that it will supply. the information such students desire. Such 
topics as codperative democracy, the comparison of private and 
codperative enterprise, the significance of the associations. with some 
$4,000,000 of assets built up by the savings of over 7,000,000 mem- 
bers in a country where corporate and individual enterprise is supreme, 
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are not discussed. The authors even expressly refuse to investigate 
the wisdom of exempting the associations from taxation (p. 416). 
They are interested in very different matters from those treated by 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb in their Consumers’ Codperative Movement. They 
treat the associations as financial, business institutions.. 

Their book must be judged as the technical textbook it is intended 
to be. The outstanding merit of the book is its comprehensive infor- 
mation. It is the only book which has collected all the available 
material, It is presented with more repetition than is necessary even 
in a textbook. The authors have endeavored at each point to mention 
all the relevant facts. The resulting repetitions do not break the 
dull monotony of the technical textbook. It is unnecessary to say 
‘twice (pp. 145, 895) that only two states prohibit forfeitures of 
principal and to present the same material in two tables (pp. 187, 402) 
and one map (p. 188). It is such an unimportant matter that the 
authors give contradictory information about the California and New 
Mexico laws. The book is not made more attractive by such statements 
_as the following: “commercial banks use their own capital as a safety 

fund” and invest it in “bonds and other permanent form of securities” 

(p. 28); “society has recognized that the rights of individuals in 
controlling property aid us in providing a firm foundation for the 
credit structure of the country” (p. 441), and “the true test of a 
housing shortage is whether or not all persons desiring homes in a given 
city are able to get the kind that they want at a price within their 
income” (p. 445). ` 

The authors’ discussion of problems of policy is not so able as their 
presentation of information. ‘The interchangeable use of the terms 
forfeitures and withdrawal fees is perhaps responsible for letting the 
statement that “the only reason forfeitures are, continued today is that 
the law permits the use as an additional source of revenue” (p. 162) 
precede chapter IX where many other reasons for forfeitures are 
presented. The authors also, in their endeavor to make their discus- 
sions comprehensive, do not emphasize the more important consider- 
ations and neglect the irrelevant. Although not so satisfactory as 
their information, the authors’ advice on many details of policy will 
doubtless be helpful to the association official. 

There are two main points which appear to me to call for criticism. 
I am conscious that our disagreement comes from my greater interest 
in the saving member than in the borrowing member and from my old- 
fashioned doubts about some of the modern methods of expansion. 
In any case, I should prefer a stronger statement, of the case for high 
dividend rates and of the case for the serial plan of purchasing shares. 

The authors state that “one fallacy which still persists in the minds 
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of many association officials is that dividends must greatly exceed the 
current rate on other investments of equal and comparable safety,” . 
and that “capital will be attracted to building and loan associations 
regardless of the rate of dividends paid so long as safety of principal 
is continuously assured” (p. 851). These propositions, which open the 
authors’ discussion of dividend policy, are not entirely consistent 
with other passages (pp. 30, 147), and do not recognize that the 
essential economy of the association is due to the regular and pre- 
dictable savings of the non-borrowing members. The association is 
the only institution which rewards and teaches such regularity. The 
borrowing member commonly receives a larger loan in return for his 
promise to pay off the principal. The Dayton plan, which avoids 
enforcing systematic payment of the prescribed dues'on shares, forfeits 
this economy and does not teach the same lesson. The authors are 
apparently (p. 80) ready to justify any practices which encourage 
thrift and provide home-ownership. But any ordinary savings bank 
does this, and indeed many associations, in their zeal for expansion, 
appear to desire to get savings from any source and in any manner. 
This may be good for the association officials and the local realtors, 
but unless such expansion is possible without increase of unit cost the 
regular savers lose some of their differential reward. The authors 
suggest (p. 162) that it is possible and profitable to have more than one 
kind of shares. However, the difficulties of cost accounting under 
such a scheme might fail to bring the regular savers their exceptional 
return. There is undoubtedly a place for savings institutions inter- 
mediate between the association of the strict serial plan and the savings 
` bank, but the old serial plan appears to be menaced by the ‘officials’ 
desire for expansion. There is a conflict of interest between the 
officials and the rea] estate men on the one hand and the regular savers 
and the public on the other. In the reviewer’s judgment, failure to 
recognize this conflict is the chief defect of the book. But it is not a 
surprising defect in a book with comprehensive technical information 
and much sound advice, which will undoubtedly be welcomed by the 
officials and real estate men for a it is primarily intended. 
R. 5. Meram. 
Amherst College. 
NEW BOOKS 
ÅNDRÉADES, A. De la monnaie et de la puissance d'achat des métaux 


précieux dans VEmpire Bysantin, (Liège: H. Vaillant-Carmanne. 1924. 
Pp. 50.) 


Banon, B. F. India’s exchange problem. (Bombay: Commercial Printing 
Press. 1925. Pp. 70.) . 


Barowin, W. E., editor. New York banking law annotated. 1925 edition. 
(New York: Banks Law Pub. Co. 1925. Pp. 847.) 
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Buenaeneren, R. F. Coöperative banking: a credit union book. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1928. Pp. x, 898. $8.00.) 

During the last twenty years there has been steady progress in 
extending credit facilities toward an ever increasing proportion of our 
population. The amendment to the National Bank act permitting the 
organization of smaller banks, the great increase in the number of state 
banks, the Federal Farm Loan act of 1916, the Agricultural Credits act of 
1928 and, finally, the state enactment of credit union statutes have each 
helped forward this progress.’ In this advance the credit union now 
occupies the firing line. 

Mr. Bergengren’s book is a stimulating account of the service which 
such credit unions are now rendering. Most readers will be startled 
with the progress they have made in recent years. Chapters 1, 2, and 
8 perform—but with greater detail—the task which other writers on 
credit unions have attempted. Chapters 4 and 5, which contrast the 
Massachusetts and the North Carolina types, form a unique contribution 
to the literature of the subject. Those familiar with the work: of the 
Schulze-Delitzsch and of the Raiffeisen unions in Europe will notice 
similarities but also significant differences from the German prototypes. 
These organizations are becoming distinctively American. Chapters 6 
to 9 inclusive are concerned with the benefits rendered. In this part of 
the book, chapter 6 on thrift and 7 on usury contain an unusual collection 
of fact material. 

This book was not written primarily as a textbook, nor even as a scien- 
tific treatise. Mr. Bergengren is a propagandist. But scientific students 
will find in his work new material of real value. 

. ; SS Donan S. Tucker. 
Darina, M. L. The Punjab peasant in prosperity and debt. (New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press. 1925. Pp. xxvii, 298. $4.50.) 

This volume is an outgrowth of the author’s administrative experience 
in the codperative department of the Indian civil service. The pro- 
gressive impoverishment of the small holder and the growing power of 
the village money lenders had long been a source of concern. Finally, 
in 1900, the power of the peasant to alienate his land was curtailed, and 
in 1904 the first Codperative Societies act was passed. The problems of 
the Punjab are in part common to all agricultural regions in which. small 
holdings are predominant; but they\present many special aspects that 
are the outgrowth of the highly specific local conditions. The narrative 
conveys the full setting of these complex problems. The title emphasizes 
the special feature of the current problem: the failure of the newly found 
prosperity to lighten the burden of debt. The sinister power of the 
money lender remains, though he now lives on the extravagances of the 
peasant instead of exploiting his necessities, The government is attempt- 
ing to break the power of the money lender by the development of 
codperative credit facilities. 

A. P. U. 
Fowrer, C. B. New modern illustrative banking. Based upon “Modern 
Illustrative Banking,” revision by C. B. Fowler. (New York: Am. 
Book Co. 1925. Pp. 107.) 
Franco, E. . La transformation du système bancaire américain et son 
fonctionment pendant et après la guerre. (Paris: Lib. Générale de Droit 
et de Jurisprudence. 1925. Pp. 173.) 
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A very well-rendered account of the American banking system, first 
under the National Bank act of 1861 and then under the Federal Reserve 
act, and of the functioning of the latter down to 1924. 


Gorrz, O. Treuhandwesen und Wirtschaft. (Berlin: L. Weiss. 1925. 
Pp. 158.) 
An account of the development of the trust company in Germany and of 
the laws relating thereto. 


Gotz, R. Die Theorie der Wechselkurse in Deutschland während der 
Jahre 1914 bis 1920 vergleichen mit Goschens Theorie von 1864. (Wein- 
felden: A..G. Neuenschwander’sche Verlh. 1925. Pp. 56.) 


Greaory, T. E. The present position of banking in America. (New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press. 1925. Pp. 40. 70c.) . 


Grirriss, B. The New York call money market.. Ronograph, no. 82.. 
(New York: Ronald. 1925. Pp. xiii, 120.) ae 


Jack, D. T. The economics of the gold standard. (onani King. 1925. 
Pp. vi, 88. 8s.) 

The reestablishment of the British gold standard iade the conditions 
‘of an anticipatory rise of the pound in terms of gold but no anticipatory 
fall of wages in terms of the pound, provides for England the greatest 
occasion in over a century for monetary tracts. Of the two reviewed here, 
the pamphlet of Professor Jack uses standard economic reasoning for 
the discussion of long time effects. In fact, the first part might have been 
torn from a text-book. 

Of more interest are the later chapters: the chapter on the “return to 
gold,” in which tables and other materials show how the immediate 
surrounding circumstances practically forced the hands of the Treasury 
Committee. Appointed in June, 1924, their secret report was not given 
to Churchill till the following February; but from June to February the 
pound had changed from .885 of parity to .98. To this rise wholesale 
prices had substantially adjusted themselves. Such a situation was too 
‘much for business men and statesmen alike. For the Committee not to 
have recommended to the Chancellor the return to gold, for the Chancellor 
not to have recommended the same to Parliament, would have implied 
government by intellectual autocracts, which is not our system. The 
problem of wages and of internal prices which had not fallen was shoved 
aside, as was bound to be the case in any government not specifically 
a labor government. 

In the last chapter on the “efficiency of the gold standard,” Professor 
Jack speculates on future prices as determined by the increase of gold and 
goods. Far off in the late thirties or forties, or possibly still later, there 
may be a general fall in prices. O. INGRAHAM. 


Kirnesrz, F. B. and others. The modern trust company: its functions and 
organisation. An outline of fiduciary banking. Sixth edition, revised 
and enlarged. (New York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xx, 559. $6.) 


Kuynes, J. M. The economic consequences of sterling parity. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1925. Pp. 82.) 
Mr. Keynes’s pamphlet deals with the present and the immediate 
future. The present is the product of witlessness. Therefore there are 
pungent criticisms of “Queen Baldwin,” of Churchill with “no instinctive 
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judgment,” of “the clamorous voices of conventional finance,” of “the 
vague and jejune meditations” of the Treasury Committee. They are 
all out of step with Mr. Keynes; and, unlike many of our profession, 
Mr. Keynes lets them know they are out of step with him. 

The gist of his pamphlet is very simple, very clear; it sparkles. No 
gold standard should have been adopted, especially after such a long 
depression, to which wages were too high. To bring wages down means 
piling unemployment on top of unemployment. The rate of the Bank of 
England, so sharply in advance of that of the federal reserve banks, has 
only one intelligent internal meaning, that of creating unemployment. 
Against such repression for the sake of gold, Keynes revolts, 

. But accepting the gold standard as de facto, he advises a government 
treaty with trade union leaders for reduced wages in exchange for in- 
creased taxes on unearned incomes. He advises low bank rates to balance 
high other costs and thus allow of exports and minimum unemployment. 
Low bank rates-may cause the export of gold; but that, Keynes suggests, 
may correct itself. The export of gold will raise the world’ s gold prices 
and when the world’s prices are raised to alignment with English wee 
the problem is solved. 

It is a heroic figure—this David with his pebble of gold to throw at the 
American Goliath—the Federal Reserve System. But the American 
Goliath has already proved how thick is his'skin. O, INGRAHAM. 


Macuuur, F. Die Goldkernwährung. Eine währungsgeschichtliche und 
wahrungstheoretische Untersuchung. (Halberstadt: H. Meyers Buch- 
druckerei. 1925.) 


Mituzr, C. Studien sur Geschichte der Geldlehre. Pt. 1, Die Entwick- 
lung im Altertum und Mittelalter bis auf Oresmius. (Stuttgart: Cotta 
Nf. 1925. Pp. viii, 187.) 


Mrrcuerz, W. F. The uses of bank funds. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press. 1925. Pp. xiv, 181. $2.) 


Nxsser, F. Das deutsche Bankgewerbe und seine Bedeutung für den 
Wiederaufbau der Wirtschaft. (Berlin: Verlag f. Bargeldlosen Zahlungs- 
verkehr. 1924. Pp. 139.) . 


Nvusssaum, A. Das Geld in Theorie und Praxis des deutschen und aus- 

ländischen Rechts. (Tübingen: Mohr. 1925. Pp. xv, 278. M. 10.50.) 

An elaborate treatise on money and credit, with, reference especially 

to German conditions since the war, and to the laws relating to internal 
and international payments. 


Orson, E. E., and HarLman, J. W. Credit management. (New York: 
The Ronald Press Co. ` 1925. Pp. viii, 444. $4.50.) 

A well-organized book suited for classroom work and also for the 
needs of the credit man. Part I deals with the basic considerations of 
credit, what it is, and what are its relations to the economic order. Types 
of credit, the bases of credit, credit terms, credit instruments and legal 
aspects are the principal topics. Part II gives-a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the sources of information, and how credit data should be 
analyzed. Part III treats the organization of the credit department 
and the mechanisms and practices utilized. Part IV covers collections, 
trade abuses, legal remedies, adjustments, extensions and compositions, 
receivership and bankruptcy. Part V presents credit problems in special . 
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fields. These include instalment sales and collections, the commercial 
paper market and the note broker, factoring and discounting of receiv- 
ables, and foreign credit. At the end of the text will be found 87 pages 
of problems and questions arranged to accompany the various parts of 
the text. Each chapter contains at the end a list of well-chosen refer-. 
ences. The volume is distinctly serviceable. 

M. J. Suverox. 


Scummtr, G. Der konstante Geldwert von Oresmius bis Knapp. Volks- 
wirtschaftliche Studien, 8. (Berlin: E. Ebering. 1925. Pp. iv, 107.) 


Scrocas, W. O. A century of banking progress. (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 1924. Pp. vii, 888. $8.50.) ne 
The whole period of American banking is told in a continuous non-— 
technical narrative. For purposes of illustration, events in the history’ 
of a number of individual banks have been cited, but particularly those . 
connected with the Chemical National Bank of New York. To produce 
something readable rather than new discoveries for the research student 
has been the aim and accomplishment. After discussing the early 
history of American banking, the author leads up to the causes which 
' bring about the establishment of the federal reserve system. He con- 
cludes with a critical explanation of financing the World War and 
problems of recent development. M. J. S. 


TostLEBE, A, S. The Bank of North Dakota: an experiment in agrarian 
banking. Columbia University studies in history, economics, and publie 
law, vol. CXIV, no. 1. (New York: Longmans, Green. 1924. Pp. 210.) 

The author makes a critical study of the operation of the Bank of 
North Dakota and suggests changes in the law. The book contains 
chapters on agricultural conditions in North Dakota, political-economic 
conditions, non-partisan legislation, the relation of the Bank of North 
Dakota to the existing banking system, and the operation of the bank. 

. The, author believes that the existing banking institutions do not ade- 
‘quately serve the credit needs of the farmers of the state, and he urges 
th&t-the Bank ‘of North Dakota can be made to render an important 

- Service if the law is properly amended. The most necessary change is 

_ an amendment which will free the institution from political control. 

`. Revision in two respects will accomplish this end: first, such changes 
as will prevent the officers from using the institution for their own 
political gain; and, second, taking control of the bank out of the hands 
of the Industrial Commission. In the place of the latter should be 
created a bank board composed of three members, one of whom should 
be a farmer and another a practical banker. These members should be 
appointed by the governor. with the “advice and consent” of the legis- 
lature. The author believes that the farm loan department should be 
separated from the rest of the bank. In conclusion he states that “the 
farmers of North Dakota have an institution which, if properly reorgan- 
ised and operated, can increase their credit standing so as to save large 
sums in their annual interest. The Bank is a codperative enterprise on 
a large scale. It calls for an equally pronounced spirit of coöperation 
and citizenship.” Í 

I. Lrrcorr. 

Washington University. 
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Credit frauds. Letter-bulletin 8. (New York: Am. Inst. of Accountants, 
185 Cedar St. 1925. Pp. 81.) 


To facilitate the international circulation of cheques. International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Third Congress, Brussels, June 21-27, 1925, brochure 
no. 85. (Paris: Internat. Ch. of Commerce. 1925. Pp. 15.) 


Maryland Bankers’ Association, thirtieth annual convention, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, May, 1925. (Baltimore: Maryland Bankers’ Assoc. 1925. 
Pp. 125.) 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 


The Inter-Ally Debts and the United States. (New York: National 
Industrial Conference Board. 1925. Pp. xvi, 290.) 

This is very catefully designated as a “preliminary study” not in- 
tended to be “complete or final in scope or treatment, or to suggest 
any policy to be followed in dealing with this problem.” It is subject 
to revision in the light of “discussion and criticism and of further 
investigation and consideration by the National Industrial Conference. 
Board.” 

In its detailed analysis, its collection of statistical data and its 
graphical presentations, the volume is the most complete that has yet 
appeared and is most welcome. In numerous quarters there have been 
statements and restatements of the issues involved; but often leading 
facts have been lacking. Tax burdens in the countries concerned, 
trade balances (with both visible and invisible items in absolute amounts 
and in percentages), price movements, bank deposits, and other data 
are presented in abundance. A central chapter summarizes the effects 
of international payments in the past, analyzing the results. of 
Canadian borrowings, 1900-18 ; American borrowings, 1860-78; Argen- 
tine borrowings, 1881-1900; French indemnity payments 1871-78; and 
British Government payments to the Continent, 1798-1816. The 
earlier chapters discuss the debt problem as a whole, the debts them- 
selves, the debts and the taxpayers, and the debts and the economic 
position of the United States. Later chapters treat of the debts and 
American finance, the debts and American commerce, and the debts 
and American industry. A final chapter summarizes the entire volume. 

The treatment ignores throughout all questions of sentiment, ethics 
and politics, dismissing them not because they are of minor importance 
but because it is necessary to limit the field of inquiry. Even so, the 
problem is intricate and baffling; and conclusions cannot easily be 
drawn. As summarized, the purpose of the study is “to describe the 
character and to estimate the degree of the probable effects of the 
process of debt payment, primarily upon the economic life of the 
United States and secondarily upon that of the debtor nations, and 


r 
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thus to afford a tangible basis for guidance in dealing wisely with the 
problems of domestic and international economic policy to which these 
effects may give rise.” The study “has no concern with questions of 
policy in themselves.” 

Among the leading findings are the following: If all the obligations 
concerned were funded on the same basis as the British debt, the 
United States would receive annually about 450 million dollars in 
interest and principal, which is 18.1 per cent of the total amount of 
taxes raised by the federal government in the fiscal year 1924. For the 
debtor countries the payments would be a serious matter. In 1924 
total taxation, federal or national, state, provincial and local were 
“23.2 per cent of the national income of the United Kingdom, 20.9 
per cent in France, 19.1 per cent in Italy and: 17, per cent in Belgium, 
as compared with 11.5 per cent in the United States.” Payments by 
the debtor countries mean a subtraction from the national income in 
each case. The burden upon the debtors, it is held, “would be at least 
twice as great as the relief which might be expected for the American 

‘taxpayer through debt payment.” 
Through the examination of other important international payments 
_ it is believed by the authors that the capital transfers involved would 
mean a rise in the general price level in the receiving country and a 
fall in the paying country, changes due in the case at hand, “to the 
gradual restriction of purchasing power through taxation in the paying 
country and the increase of purchasing power through tax reduction 
in the receiving country.” There are, of course, differences within each 
country between domestic prices and the prices of commodities entering 
into international trade. The effects on the United States will probably 
be that “during the next fifteen or twenty years the excess of merchan- 
dise exports of the United States may be hereby reduced by about 200 
million dollars annually below what they might otherwise be.” 

This is in line with our tendency to become a creditor nation and 
merely hastens the movement. Correlative changes appear to be taking 
place in each of the leading debtor nations, i. e., a tendency toward an 
export surplus. The effect on the United States will not involve any 
radical alteration in the volume of our foreign trade. There is implied 

_ “first, a retardation of the rate of growth of our exports and a stimu- 
lation of the rate of growth of our imports; and second, a change in 
the composition and currents of our foreign trade.” This will mean 
for us “a check upon exports of agricultural products and probably 
of minerals, and a stimulus to the import of tropical foodstuffs and 
certain non-indigenous raw materials.” 

The argument is interesting and is, on the whole, conclusive. Prob- 

_ ably the treatment could not readily be presented in any other way 
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and yet it does not seem likely that all of the assumptions will be 
realized. Yet they are necessary if endless confusion is to be avoided ; 


-and the authors have safeguarded themselves carefully in their state- 


ments. Sentiment was apparently an increasing influence in discus- 
sions carried on with Belgium while political considerations are still 
well to the front, especially among the debtors. 

It is, of course, true that in no real sense has the United States begun 
to take payments. Our government is in receipt of certain sums 
particularly from Great Britain, but these have been more than offset 
by our private foreign loans with the result that we have had no real 
experience with payments. Our leading debtor, Great Britain, is 
feeling the strain. Heavy taxation while trade figures are so low is 
a serious matter. - We may expect the other countries to find the task 
still more difficult. Great Britain in spite of trade depression has 
kept her government finances in good condition. No matter what her 
other troubles may be she has a stable exchange, (i. e., in gold) and a 
balanced budget. A falling price level is temporarily adding to her 
difficulties; but that will probably not last much longer unless the 
general price level (in gold) is to fall throughout the world. On the 
Continent, however, the situation is different. Germany is by no means 
over the effects of inflation, while Belgium, France and Italy have not 
really started to adjust their finances. Exchanges fluctuate erratic- 
ally even though they are usually under government control; and 
difficult problems are ahead. Aid from Germany on which they have 
been professedly relying (particularly in France) is more than prob- | 
lematical. It is hard to see how these three countries can make any 
substantial payments in the near future. This is the financial, as 
distinct from the general economic capacity to pay, which is very 
slight in Italy and not great in Belgium, but more important in France. 
In each country, as the authors point out; there will be difficulty. 

It is to be hoped that in the later study to which we understand this 
is merely a preliminary, one or two points will be more fully developed. 
One of the economic reasons for the present difficulty is the suddenness 
with which it has appeared. With the exception of the British loans 
to the Continent of a hundred years ago and the French indemnity to 
Germany in the 70’s, the prior experiences cited by the authors were of 
more gradual development, particularly if proper allowance is made for 
their size. The present debts are large in amount, have accumulated 


. quickly and to them there must be added in any discussion of trade 


and commerce and of national capacity the large private debts that 
have been contracted. For the United States as a whole these debts 
are now about $9,500,000,000. A sudden reversal now would mean a 
rush of imports that would be very difficult for us to meet. On the 
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debtor side there would be difficulty for France, Belgium and Italy and 
doubtless some for Great Britain because of floating funds, some of 
which the British have apparently invested abroad. 

Aside from outright cancelations and reductions there are three 

‘influences that would ease the strain on both sides, One is a post- 
ponement or moratorium with payments starting on a small scale and 
slowly increasing. This permits:gradual adjustments. Several years 
of delay have already elapsed and just now it seems probable that 
further allowances of this kind will be granted to several of our 
leading debtors. 

A second form of relief is through triangular trade. This has been 
developed in the volume before us but more attention might well be 
given to it. The foodstuffs and raw materials'listed on page 250 
hardly seem adequate for payments especially when we remember that 
some of the raw materials will doubtless be reéxported in manufactured 
form and so are not a net receipt. 

The third point the reviewer considers important is that of avoiding 
undue concentration of payments in any one form. Payments in 
kind are designed to prevent this but in some instances, especially 
with coal, trouble has not been avoided. An analysis of experiences 
to date with payments in kind would be helpful. Another device of a 
similar sort, known as “Assisted Schemes” has just been recommended 
by the Committee on Economic Restoration of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce at the Brussels meeting. This will doubtless receive 
attention in the later study that has been promised us since the 
National Industrial Conference Board undertook this inquiry at the 
request of the Committee on Economic Restoration. 

Ernest Minor PATTERSON. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
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Anpenson, B. M. A world afraid of production: the interallied debts, 
reparations, and high protective tariffs. Chase Economic Bulletin, vol. 
V, no. 8. (New York: Chase National Bank. 1925. Pp. 84.) 


Bucx, A. E. Municipal budgets and budget making. (New York: 
National Municipal League. 1925. Pp. 75. $1.50.) 


CardDELLI, L. Die direkten Steuern Italiens (Vademecum dei contribuenti 
alle imposte dirette). (Tyrolia: Buchhandlung d. Verlagsanstalt. 1925. 
Pp. 88.) 

Faust, M. L. The custody of state funds. (New York: National Insti- 
tute of Public Administration. 1925. Pp. 176. $2.) 


Genrorr, W. and Mener, F. Handbuch der Finangwissenschaft. Lie- 
ferung 2. (Tübingen: Mohr. 1925. Pp. 49-96. M. 2.) 
A continuation of the introductory volume of an encyclopedic work on 
fnance by a number of eminent German economists. 
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Gerstensgrc, C. W. How to prepare a tax brief for use in hearings 
before the income tax unit. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1925. Pp. 82.) 


Hewert, W. W. The definition of income and its application in federal 
tazation. (Philadelphia: Westbrook Publishing Co. 1925. Pp. 91.) 


Howautp, E. Die direkte Besteuerung der Genossenschaften durch die 
Kantone und den Bund. (Leipzig: F. L. Herbig. 1925. Pp. 158. M. 
8.50.) 


Kerrizsoroven, C. and Goun, F. H. Analysis of the finances of the state 
of Indiana, 1918-1928. Indiana University Studies no. 68. (Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Bookstore. 1925. Pp. 287. $1.) 


Leannzp E. P. State gasoline tases. Humanistic studies, v. III, no. 4. 
(Lawrence: University of Kansas. 1925.. Pp. 94.) $1.) 


Meier, F. Britische und deutsche Einkommensteuer: Ihre Moral and ihre 
Technik. (Tübingen: Mohr. 1925. Pp. viii, 474. M. 18.) 

The inquiry into income taxation which Dr. Meisel has made in this 
generous volume is one which is worth studying and paralleling if we are 
to make progress in our knowledge of fiscal science. The writer is not 
interested in the legal and administrative refinements of the particular 
laws, although he deals with the structure of the British income tax in 

` some detail, but rather in the mutual relationships of a given income tax 
and the economic, social, and moral life of the country to which it belongs. 
He writes, as he says in the preface, in the cause of democratic equality, 
humanity, and truth in the field of taxation. 

The author has obviously certain intellectual qualifications for the task 
which he marked out for himself. He is convinced that an analysis of 
the fiscal affairs of the country opens the way to an intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the economic and social changes which are going on in it and for 
intelligent comparisons with other countries. In the second place, he 
prefers to build his conclusions on a foundation of comparative statistics. ` 
For example, he enlarges on the increasing relative importance of British 
industry and trade only after he has compared the gross income of 
Schedule D of the British tax with the gross income of the other schedules, 
and after British and Prussian income taxes from various sources have 
been set up in parallel columns. ` The limitations of the existing figures 
make such comparisons crude and incomplete at best, as the author well 
knows, but the method makes possible the only kind of deduction which 
the critical economist of the present is willing to accept. 

The first two sections of the book are given -to statements of the 
principal modern income-tax questions and problems and to the character- 
istics of life in the two countries, Germany and England, as they appear 
in the light of the income-tax figures. The study is brought only to the 
opening of the European War, and the Prussian tax is therefore the main 
source of information for Germany. In the remainder of the volume the 
technical and moral characteristics and effects of the Prussian income tax 
and the British income tax are treated in turn. The section on the 
Prussian tax contains little analysis of the law, but deals instead with 
problems of assessment and administration and with related social issues. 
Dr. Meisel’s main concern is always with problems of fiscal right and 
social justice. The state economy of the present, he says, is “passive”, 
representing too little attention to the cause of justice in taxation. The 
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Erzberger reforms, for instance, represent a “naive” state of fiscal 
information. Just now, on questions of morality and technique, he 
believes that fiscal science is standing still. 

The discussion of the British tax is excellent in its analysis of the results 
of the taxes under the various schedules, but less satisfying in its critical 
sections. The success of stoppage at the source is the eternal mystery for 
Dr. Meisel, and instead of trying to discover the underlying reasons for its 
workability, he is content to reiterate his belief that it is an expensive and 
irritaing system and ought not to exist. “English luck,’ too, has its 
share of attention, to a degree which is inconsistent with the careful 
methods of analysis which the author uses elsewhere. No one should 
know better than he that in taxation there is no such thing as luck. The 
continental tradition, that “English luck” is responsible for the country’s 
economic, political, and fiscal successes has no pare in the field of 
scholarly inquiry. 

On the whole, however, the author gives a careful exposition of the 
British income tax throughout the important years of its history. The 
figures speak to him, and he sees the decline of the profits from land, the 
growth of trade, and the improvement in the position of the wage-earner. 
He gives due attention to the theses of other writers on the subject. He 
keeps clearly before the reader the differences between the objective, 
indirect methods used in England and the subjective, direct methods of 
the Central European states. Although certain reforms in the German 
system, such as a better division of administrative work and the education 
of the rising generation of officials, are necessary for the efficient operation 
of the German tax, he believes that Germany should not swerve from her 
adherence to the Central European type. 

In certain matters of form the book is not pleasing: it lacks a biblio- 
graphy; paragraphs of eight pages or so, as in the case of that from pages 
842 to 850, weary the eye and mind; and there are occasional repetitions 
of theoretical points. Such things are immaterial, however. The study 
represents a striving after social justice which transcends local and tem- 
porary issues, and it contains lessons and. provocative suggestions for 
students of taxation 'in Great Britain and America. 

Axzapa Comstock. 


Mızıs, S. Taxation in Australia. (London: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. 278.) 


‘Muxert, O. Kommunalfinanzen und Reichssteuerreform. (Berlin: Gers- 
bach & Sohn. 1925. Pp. 70. M. 2.50.) 

Muwno, W. B. The governments of Europe. (New York: Macmillan. 
1925. Pp. x, 782.) 

Contains a chapter for Great Britain on parliamentary finance (pp. 
215-229). 

NıcxeL, K. E. Grundriss su meinen Vorlesungen über die gesamte Wirt- 
schafts- und Finanswissenschaft. (Greifswald: Buchvertrieb von Nickel- 
Neudorff, Karlsplatz 2. 1924. Pp. xvi, 127. M. 5.) 

An abstract of the author’s large work on economics and finance. 


Prrrenagr, B. F. An introduction to public school finance. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1925. Pp. xvi, 872. $2.) ; 
The first part deals with the local problem, including chapters on the 
school budget, comparative costs in education, financial records, school 
indebtedness, the control of school finances and the financial aspects of 
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school publicity. The second part covers the state problem, with chap- 
ters on educational inequalities, units of school support, apportioning the 
benefits, and sources of public school revenues. “The book is intended 
primarily for students who are just entering upon the systematic study, 
of public school finance and for superintendents and other school officers 
who are actively engaged in the problems of financing public schools.” 
The author has endéavored to treat his subject in a non-technical way so 
as to interest the more general reader. 


Scara, O. E. von. Der deutsch-dsterreichische Zollverein. (München: J. 
F. Lehmanns Verl. 1926. Pp. 48. M.80.) 


Samras, G. F. The science of public finance. (London: Macmillan. 
1925. Pp. xx, 677. 21s.) 

The voluminous literature in the field of public finance is a constant 
reminder of the intricate nature of the subject. From India comes one 
of the most recent expositions of the “science” of public finance. “The 
book,” writes the author “has, perhaps, been rather long on the stocks. 
It has not been written during what some people are pleased to regard as 
the ample leisure of official life, for, in India, the luxury of an eight-hour . 
day, sweetened by golden moments of lettered ease, is almost non-exis- 
tent, at any rate to the official at Headquarters.” Yet the writer shows 
no trace of having worked under pressure. His style is crisp and his 
observations pointed. 

The author discusses at some length the scope and method. of public 
finance, the development of modern financial theory, public expenditure 
and revenue, public debts, and financial administration. An appendix 
containing thirty-two statistical tables on a great variety of subjects 
closely related to the content of the text, adds distinctly to the usefulness 
of the volume. 

Moreover he has brought together considerable factual information 
respecting recent changes in the tax systems of the more important 
countries of the world, which is not to be found in existing editions.of the 
standard works on public finance. 

C FeLrx FLUGEL. 
Srarres, R. Income-tax and super-tax law and cases. (London: Gee and 
Co. 1925. Pp. lxxxvi, 691. 25s.) i 


Vagiz, C. N. Financial developments i in modern India, 1860-1924. (Lon- 
don: P. S. King. 1924. Pp. xxix, 640. 21s.) 

Professor Vakil, of the University of Bombay, plans to present the 
results of an exhaustive study of modern economic developments in India 
in a series of which this volume, confined to a treatment of the fiscal 
operations of the country, is the first. In the development of the sub- 
ject the author finds so much .of special application that the reviewer 
came to feel it is not only in currency matters but also in its public- 
revenue problems that India can be characterized as the land of financial 
novelties. . 

The people of the country are very poor and unable to support ‘any 
heavy burden of taxation, but, nevertheless, governmental expenditures 
seem to have been highly extravagant and luxurious. This can be at- 
tributed to many facts, including the domination of another race, the 
failure to make in sufficient degree the executive departments answer- 
able to the legislative in financial matters, the unscientific relationships 
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between the Central and the Provincial governments, India’s supposed, 
responsibilities to the empire, and according to the author’s opinion, the 
mistaken military policy of pushing forward the line of frontier defense 

. into territory peopled only by. untamed tribes. Moreover, the. currency 
system has been such as to subject the budget to extremely heavy losses 
by exchange in the meeting of sterling obligations, which the author 
argues have beeen incurred in rather reckless fashion. In the gathering ` 
of revenue, the most important item, the land tax, has been complicated 
by uncertainties as to whether the government’s rights attach to the 
whole of the economic rent. Import duties have met the violent oppo- 
sition of Manchester, and from the viewpoint of the moral progress of 
the people the opium revenue ought to be diminished by a program of 
prohibition. Income taxes are always particularly difficult to administer 
in a non-commercial country, and the tax on salt has been so high as to 
warrant the charge that it is a tax on health. While the author points 
out certain possibilities of increasing revenues by such devices as raising 
the rates on import levies, imposing export duties on a small number of 
selected industries, and discovering some new taxes and fees, primary 
relief must be found by reducing expenditures. But such a policy runs 
counter to many political considerations. 

In some work that he has undertaken on currency matters relating 
to India, the reviewer bas lamented the lack of an authoritative book on 
that country’s problems of public finance. He feels, however, that this 

volume meets the need and that the subject has been handled in masterly 
fashion. 
H. L. Rer. 


Double taxation: a survey of the work of the International Chamber of 
Commerce since the Rome Congress. (Brussels: International Chamber 
of Commerce. 1925. Pp. 28.) 


Federal income tax index: January 1, 1922, to January 1, 1926. (Newark: 
Income Tax Index Service, Inc. 1925. Pp. xi, 589.) 


Financial statistics of cities of 80,000 population and over, 1988, assessed 
valuation of property subject to general property taxes, total revenues, 

. governmental-cost payments, and net debt. (Washington: Supt. Does. 
1925. Pp. 18.) 


Income tazes in the British Dominions. Supplement no. 4. (London: 
Inland Revenue Dept. 1925. Is. ) 
“A digest of the laws imposing income taxes and cognate taxes in 1 the 
British Dominions, Colonies, Protectorates, etc.” 


Questions and answers on federal taz laws, based on revenue act of 1924 and 
the Treasury regulations and rulings, as of January 16, 1985. (New 
York: Irving Bank—Columbia Trust Company. 1925. Pp. 148.) 


Tax law of the state of New York. Edited by Joun T. Firzpatrerce. 
(New York: Matthew Bender & Co., Inc. 1925. Pp. 846.) 
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NEW BOOKS 


Corert, F. La popolagione rurale in Italia e i suoi caratteri demografici, 
psicologici e sociali. (Piacenzà: Federazione Italiana dei Consorzi 
Agrari. 1925. Pp. 262.) 

These essays by the professor of statistics at the University of Pavia 
offer valuable information concerning the constitution of the agrarian 
population of Italy and its economic and social conditions. Coletti 
couples with vast and varied learning an exceptional competence, in- 
creased by the part he has taken in official research on the peasantry of the 
Mezzogiorno and in other inquiries. 

A. G. 


Narain, B. The ‘population of India: a comparative study. (Lahore, 
‘India: Rama Krishna & Sons. 1925. Pp.v,215. Rs. 4.) 

India always appeals to the imagination of the student of population 

problems, as the land of child marriages, picturesque poverty, and 

_ positive checks—“famine land.” Any scholarly study of Indian popu- 
lation problems, whether a monograph on some one district or some 
one aspect of population, or, as is the present book, a careful analysis of 
the vital statistics of India as a whole, is bound to be welcome. 

The author who is professor of economics in Sanatana Dharma College, . 
Lahore, has performed, a valuable service in bringing the Indian statis- 
tics into close comparison with those of European countries. 

He finds that India has the highest general death rate and the highest 
infant mortality rate “in the world’ although he does not compare the 
rate in Chile, nor the probable rate in China. Indian average duration 
of life is less than in any European country, and the expectation of life 
has decreased in India while increasing in Europe. The population of 
India increases more slowly than that of any other country save France. 
The causes of these facts lie in the Indian climate, ignorance of the laws 
of health, unsanitary conditions, and early marriages. 

Age at marriage is slowly increasing, but practically every girl is 
still married by 20. The prejudice against the remarriage of widows 
results in a heavy proportion of widows in age-groups above thirty—214 
(per 1,000 females) in age-group 80-40, 494 in age-group 40-50. The 
marriage rate shows unresponsiveness to economic changes. The crude 
birth rate has not changed much for forty years. The average, 1911- 
1920, was 86.9 as against a death rate of 34.1. The calculation of other 
than crude rates would be of little value, as the “census authorities have 

_ mostly to rely on guesses by themselves as to the age of the person con- 
cerned.” The usual number of children born in a family is 5 to 7 (8 
to § in the Punjab). 

The digest of occupation statistics is valuable. While the industrial 
revolution is beginning in India, a part of its immediate effect seems to ' 
be to throw an increasing proportion of the population into the extrac- 
tive industries. In 1891, 61 per cent of the population were supported 
by “pasture and agriculture’; in 1901 the percentage was 66.5. In 1921 
nearly three fourths of the population were dependent on the extractive 
industries. “So far from diminishing, the pressure of population on the 
soil has increased.” Some interesting figures are given on Indian foreign 
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trade. The decline of Indian cottage industries is attributed to foreign 
capitalism. 

Two chapters are devoted to “The Malthusian doctrine and overpopu- 
lation.” Pressure on agricultural resources is analyzed, province by 
-province. The author holds however that existing data do not permit an 
answer to the question: Has the Indian population outgrown the supply 
of food? Kept down by positive checks (plus the fact that widows 
cannot remarry) as it is, India supports a practically stationary popu- 
lation without food import. The author holds that the country is not 
overpopulated.in “the absolute sense,” that is, in the sense that ways 
cannot be found for feeding more people, but it is overpopulated if 
agricultural technique and the land system remain as they are. 

Incidentally, Professor Narain holds that a country is under or over- 
populated not by comparison to its food supply, but to its capacity for 
producing wealth. This is true only so long as it cdr find buyers of its 
manufactures in return for food. If we have world population in mind, 
the wealth comparison involves a fallacy. 

i A. B. Worre. 


Nıcmroro, A. La demografia, le sue scienge ausiliarie e la sociologia. 
(Rome: Tip. T. Centenari. 1925. Pp. 29.) 
Reprinted from Rivista Mensile di Statistica del Comune di Roma. 


Ricumonp, M. E. and Hatt, F. S. Child marriages. (New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation. 1928. Pp. 159. $1.50.) 

This small volume, extensively quoted in the daily press, treats the 
kind of problem which appeals to popular sentiment, and which is impor- 
tant in itself, but of rather small dimensions when taken in the perspec- 
tive of evils and maladjustments directly affecting an immeasurably 
larger number of people. It is estimated that 348,000 women and girls 
now living in the United States were married, during the last thirty-six 
years, below the age of 16. l 

The study is a section of a larger investigation of marriage law ad- 
ministration. It undoubtedly throws light on the deficiencies of legis- 
lation and widespread laxness in administration. It suggests needed 
reforms. It will therefore be valuable to various classes of social workers. 

On the whole the problem is one of social pathology. Most of the 
specific cases cited, out of the 240 studied, indicate that we are dealing 
with a phenomenon largely, but not wholly, confined to that twilight 
stratum of the population bordering on defectiveness and delinquency. 
It is interesting therefore to learn that child marriage is more frequent 
among native than among foreign-born stock. 

A. B. WoLre. 


Vmemu, F., Il problema della popolasione. (Milano: Vallardi Editore. 
1924. Pp. 600.) 
This critical essay is noteworthy both for its theories and for its facts. 
It gives the forerunners of Malthus, the works of Malthus himself, and 
subsequent doctrines, considered in the light of current sociology; and 
analyzes developments which affect demography. It is a learned and 
suggestive book. A. G. 


Woorrgr, T. J. The basis of racial adjustment. (Boston: Ginn & Com- 
pany. 1925. Pp. vii, 258. $1.40.) 
This is far and away the best balanced and sanest survey we have seen 
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of the American race (negro) problem. As a textbook it is all that could 
be asked. It covers the ground accurately, without prejudice, and with 
a thoughtful sympathy for both whites and blacks; it is simply but in- 
terestingly written; it is free from sensationalism; it avoids biological and 
psychological dogmatism; it is informative and constructive. It deserves 
a wide reading both by students and by general readers. Mr. Woofter’s 
connection with the Commission on Interracial Coéperation is assurance— 
if the spirit of the book were not—of an intimate knowledge of details 
and a wide perspective. A. B.W. 


Aperçu de la démographie des divers pays du monde. The Hague: L’Office 
Permanent de l'Institut International de Statistique. 1925. Pp. xvii, 
485.) 


Fertility, Results of a census of the Dominion of New Zealand, April, 


1921, part 10. (Wellington: Census and Statistics Office. 1925. Pp. 
26. 1s. 6d.) 


Social Problems and Reforms 


NEW BOOKS 


Bersy, D. J. and Bresy, D. Community life today and in colonial times. 
(New York: C. E. Merrill. 1925. Pp. 875. $.96.) 


Burnerr-Hurst, A. R. Labor and housing in Bombay: a study in the 
economic conditions of the wage-earning classes in Bombay. London 
School of Economics. Ratan Tata Foundation. (London: P. S. King. 
1925. Pp. xiv, 152.) 

This application of the intensive methods of the social and economic 
survey to the study of living conditions in Bombay was begun in 1916. 
One of the primary house-to-house inquiries was interrupted by a recruit- 
ing campaign, so that the random sample of families originally planned 
was reduced to one third of the number projected. This makes the 
results less certain. Other general inquiries, much careful personal 
observation, supplemented by various official publications affords a sub- 
stantial basis for the study. It is illuminating both as regards its direct 
analysis of the local situation and as regards its significance to the 
sociologist interested in the contrast with European or American con- 
ditions. It is a notable addition to our knowledge of standards of living 
and of conditions affecting urban workers. A. P. U 


CamPrBELL, C. G. Common wealth, a study in social philosophy. (New 
York: The Century Co. 1925. Pp. xii, 472. $8.) 


Horuanper, J. H. Economic liberalism. (New York: The Abbingdon 
Press. 1925. Pp. 197. $1.50.) 


Kusster, G. Outlines of social science. (Lacey, Wash.: The College 
Print Shop, St. Martin’s College. 1925. Pp. 412.) 
“A codrdination and-consolidation of the results of studies in the field 
of sociology, economies and political science. A handbook and guide for 
teachers and students. 


Lez, T. Funds and friends. (New York: The Woman’s Press. 1925. ` 
Pp. 138. $1.50.) 
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Merriam, C. E. New aspects of politics. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press. 1925. Pp. xvii, 258. $2.50.) 


Morrow, C. H. The preparation of social science papers. (Waterville, 
Maine: Colby College. 1925. Pp. 24.) 


Morr, R. L. Materials illustrative of American government. (New York: 
Century Co. 1925. Pp. xi, 897. $8 
Contains about 40 pages dealing with economic questions, as for 
example: Shopmen’s Strike Injunction, 1922; Child Labor Tax Case 
decision of the Supreme Court, 1922; the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the first Child Labor Case in 1918 (Hammer v., Dagenhart); three 
cases relating to Interstate. Commerce; two source materials dealing 
with federal and state budgets, and an extract from the report of the 
special joint committee on taxation and retrenchment, New York, 1923. 


Nicryoro, A. Adolfo Quételet e la sociologia generale e criminale. 
(Milan: Vallardi. 1925. Pp. 16.) 


Purpo{m, C. B. The building of satellite towns. A contribution to the study 
of town development and regional planning. (London: Dent. 1925. 
Pp. 868. 285s.) 


Ross, E. A. ‘Civic sociology: a textbook in social and civic problems for 
young Americans. (Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co. 1925. 
‘vi, 865. $1.80.) 

Ross, F. A. School attendance in the United States 1920. Census Mono- 
graphs V. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. xx, 285.) 


Scurews, K. Bodenreform und Bodenreformpartei in England. (Jena: 
Fischer. 1926. Pp. 187. M. 6.) 


Suarnuie, W. and Owens, A. A. Adult immigrant education: its scope, 
content, and methods. (New York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xviii, 817. 
$1.50.) 


Tosny, J. A. The children’s bureau: its history, activities and organization. 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1926. Pp. xii, 88. $1.) 


Tuawe, R. G., and others. American economic life and the means of its 
improvement. (New York: R. G. Tugwell. 1925. Pp. 294.) 


‘Wriant, H. W. The moral standards of democracy. (Winnipeg: Univer- 
sity of Manitoba. 1925. $2.) | 


ZimmeERMAN, J. F. Impressment of American seamen. Columbia Univer- 
sity Studies in history, economics and public law, vol. CXVIII, no. 1. 
(New York: Longmans Green & Co. 1928. Pp. 279.) 


Proxrre, L. Women and leisure: a study of social waste. (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 1924. Pp. xxiv, 225. $8.) 

The various aspects of social wastage studied during the past hundred 
years are summed up by Professor Harry Elmer Barnes, of Smith College, 
in an historical introduction. Dr. Pruette finds a new point of attack 
in the surplus energy released in women by the lightening of modern 
housekeeping processes. This energy is to a great extent wasted as yet-— 
to the stultification of overleisured women and the loss of society. 

Chapters on women in the division of social labor and on occupational 
trends contain tables based on census returns. Male opinion on the ques- 
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tion of outside employment for married women was sought through 
questionnaires filled out by 854 men waiting their turn in an employment 
office. The relative importance of “career” and “home” in the day-dreams 
of adolescent girls was studied on the basis of 847 questionnaires, largely 
from Tennessee and New York. One question answered was, “What 
would you most like to be?” Here, 238 of the girls chose some gainful 
occupation, and 140 chose to be a wife or mother. On this slender basis 
the author elaborates through 178 pages a series of thoughtful interpre- 
tations well worth further investigation. For all but the most ambitious 
married women the author recommends the development of a flexible 
system of elastic part-time jobs. 
M. K. 


American policy and international security. - The Annals, vol. CXX. (Phila- 
delphia: Am. Academy of Political and Social Science. July, 1925. Pp. 
iv, 180. $2.) => 


New values in child welfare. The Annals, vol. CXXI. (Philadelphia: Am. 
Academy of Political and Social Science. September, 1925. Pp. vii, 
203. $2.) 


Public welfare and the community as it relates to the North Carolina plan 
of public welfare. Univ. of N. C. extension bull,, v. 4, no. 10. (Chapel 
Hill: Univ. of N. C. Press. 1925. Pp. 58.) 


Insurance and Pensions 


NEW BOOKS 


Bena, J. A. The function of the insurance superintendent or commissioner 
toward controlling legislation in his particular state. (Albany, N. Y.: 
State Supt. of Insurance 1926. Pp. 7.) 

Address delivered at the fifty-sixth session of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, San Antonio, Texas, September, 1925. 


Braun, H. Geschichte der Lebensversicherung und der Lebensversiche- 
rungstechnik. (Nürnberg: C. Koch. 1925. Pp. vi, 488. M. 12.) 


Burns, F. Reciprocal insurance: a brief explanation of the method of 
operation with comments on special features. (Seattle. F. Burns. 1926. 
Pp. 75.) 


Guuizz, H. Les assurances sociales. (Paris: F. Alcan. 1924. Pp. 148. 
8 fr.) 


Jastrow, I. and others. Das Problem der Arbeitslosenversicherung in 
Deutschland. (Berlin: R. Hobbing. 1925. Pp.127. M. 4.) 


Life insurance. Results of a Census of the Dominion of New Zealand, 
April, 1921, part 18. (Wellington: Census and Statistics Office. 1925. 
Pp. 28.. 1s. 6d.) : 


New York insurance law annotated. 1925 edition. Edited by W. E. 
Barpowin. (New York: Banks Law Pub. Co. 1925. $7.50.) 


Old age annuities: a practical guide for an economically sound solution of 
the pension problem. (New York: Industrial Welfare Department of 
the National Civic Federation. July. 1925. ` Pp. 11.) 
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Proceedings of the fifty-ninth annual meeting of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. (New York: National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
’ 76 William Street. 1925. Pp. 157.) 


Workmen’s compensation: law, New York State. (Albany: Bureau of 
Statistics and Information. 1925. Pp. 127.) 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 


NEW BOOKS 


Gay, G. I. Statistical review of relief operations; the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium. (Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press. 1925. Pp. ix, 489.) 


Aged clients of the Boston Social Agencies. By a group of investigators 
and social workers, Lucius Faves, director and editor: Report 8. (Bos- 
ton: Women’s Educational & Industrial Union. 1925. Pp. 152. $1.25.) 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 


NEW BOOKS 


Berkman, A. The bolshevik myth (diary 1920-1922). (New York: Boni 
& Liveright. 1925. Pp. ix, 819.) 


Bovart, C. Le solidarisme. Second edition, revised. (Paris: Marcel 
Giard. 1924. Pp. 204. 8 fr.) 

An essay on the solidarity of society. The author attempts to find 
a legal basis on which to extend the rights of the less-favored members of 
society on the ground of what he calls a “quasi-contract,” which is the 
title of one section of the Civil Code of France. “The social contract of 
Rousseau is not an historical fact but a juristical fiction, intended to legal- 
ize the state of dependence in which we find ourselves.......... men 
have sacrificed some part of their liberty in order to be more free through 
the coöperation of society.” In the same way the quasi-contract of the 
author does not imply a conscious agreement between individuals, or 
between an individual and the state; but merely the recognition by law 
of the facts of human experience and the fair implications of men’s con- 
duct at the present time. 

The author gives three examples of quasi-contract recognized by the 
laws of France: the responsibility for actions done by a friend in manag- 
ing the property of a man during his absence, without his having been 
given any formal authorization; the possible responsibility following on 
the acceptance of an inheritance in common with other heirs who in 
one’s absence may determine on some act for which the law will hold 
one equally responsible with them, although one may have been absent 
when they resolved to act; the obligation to return to its real owner 
money which hag been paid to one by mistake. The author argues for 
the application of the jurist’s coricept of quasi-contract to the distribution 
of the products of industry, without going into details of what might re- 
sult from this. The book includes some discussion of the Darwinian 
struggle for existence as modified by the ethics of man as he is today. 

f R. R. WurrensaD., 
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Dovaras, D. W. Guillaume de: Greef. The social theory of an early 
syndicalist. Columbia University. Studies in history, economics and 
public law, vol. CXIX, no. 1. (NewYork: Longmans, Green. 1925. 
Pp. 891.) r 


Giovanoul, F. Die Maifeierbewegung: ihre wirtschaftlichen und sociolo- 
gischen Ursprünge und Wirkungen. (Karlsruhe: G. Braun. 1925. Pp. 
xi, 141. M. 4.50.) 


Kavutexy, K. J. The labour revolution. Trans. by H. J. Stenning. (New 
York: Dial Press. 1925. Pp. 287. $2.50.) 


Lasxi, J. J. Socialism and freedom. Fabian tract no. 216. (London: 
Fabian Society, 25 Tothill St. July, 1925. Pp. 14. 2d.) 


Micuexs, R. Sosialismus in Italien. Intellektuelle Strömungen. (Mün- 
chen: Meyer & Jessen. 1925. Pp. xx, 420. M. 5.) 


Parser, F. E., comp. The codperative movement; a selected bibliography. 
(Washington: Supt. of Docs. 1928.) 


Reeves, W. P. State experiments in Australia & New Zealand. Vols. I 
and IJ. (New York: E. P. Dutton-& Co. 1925. Pp. xii, 891; vi, 867. 
$8 per set.) 


Surg, J. H. Collectivist economics. (London: Routledge. 1925. Pp. 
216. 8s. 6d.) - 


Warner, R. M. Reds in America. (New York: Beckwith Press. 1924. 
Pp. 287.) 


Statistics and Its Methods 


. NEW BOOKS 


Cravvock, R. E. Principles and methods of statistics. (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 1925. Pp. xvi, #71. $8.75.) 


Fry, C. L. and Huauzs, G. S. A census analysis of far western villages, 
1920. (New York: Institute of Social and Religious Research. 1924. 
Pp. 181. $2.50.) 


Hoxzneun, K. J. Statistical tables for students in education and psychology. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1925. Pp. v, 74.) 


Opetz, C. W. Educational statistics. (New York: Century. 1925. Pp. 
851. $2.50.) 


Ruca, H.O. A primer of graphics and statistics for teachers. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1925. Pp. 146. $1.60.) 


-Srcrist, H. An introduction to statistical methods. Revised edition. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xxxiii, 584.) 


Wariace, H. A. and Snepecor, G. W. Correlation and machine calcu- 
lation. (Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College Book Store. 1925. Pp. 47. 
50c.) i 


Annual report of the Director of the Census to the Secretary of Commerce 
for the fiscal year ended June 80, 1984. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1924. Pp. iv, 34. 5c.) 
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Live Stock and animal products statistics, 1924. (Ottawa, Canada: Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. 1925. Pp. 88. 25c.) 


Marriage and divorce, 1922. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. v, 
90. 5c.) ; 


Marriage and divorce, 1928. (Washington: Supt.. Docs. 1925. 10c.) 


Notizie statistiche sul raccolto boszoli d'Italia del 1024. Annuario com- 
pilato dall’ Ufficio Statistica della Associazione Serica Italiana. (Milan: 
Tip. Fr. Lanzani. 1925. Pp. 49.) i 

The statistical office of the Italian Silk Association has compiled a 
useful annual. Statistics are given for the silk production during 1924 
in each producing section of Italy, the sources of the figures being the 
reports of the producers themselves and of the local organizations of 
producers. There are figures for the quantity of cocoons raised and 
also for the raw silk produced, the latter being the more significant. The 
authors point out that the year was an unusually good one in the industry 
and that the silk was of a better quality than that of the previous year. 
The various charts and maps cover, among other matters, the mulberry 
cultivation and raw silk yield in Italian North Africa, various comparable 
statistics of crop yields and prices within Italy for 1922 and the following 
two years, stocks of silk in Milan month by month, exportation and im- 
portation of raw silk during 1924, maximum and minimum prices of- silk 
in the Italian market each year since 1832, and various important silk 
statistics of foreign countries, including the United States. 

R. F. F. 


Statistical year-book of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, 
and a states, 1984. (St. Louis: Concordia Pub. House. 1925. Pp. 
192. $1.) 


Vital statistics: manual of joint causes of death showing assignment to 
preferred title of international list of causes of death when two causes are 
simultaneously reported. Second edition. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1925. Pp. iii, 209. 75e.) 


Year book of the state of Indiana for the year 1924. (Indianapolis: W. B. 
Burford. 1925. Pp. vi, 1827.) 


PERIODICALS 


The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of articles in Italian 
periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of ‘articles in Danish, Dutch, and 
Swedish periodicals. 


Theory 
(Abstracts by Morris A. Copeland) 


Axor, J. W. Consumers’ demand. Quart. Jour. Econ, Aug., 1925. Investigates 
deductively “composite” and individual demand schedules for goods wanted 
recurrently, and “the composite demand for the total of. economic goods.” Em- 
ploys fraction of an individual’s total expenditure Gres to each good as a 
measure of want-intensity. 


Brawann, L L. Scientific method and social progress. Am. Jour. Sociol, July, 
1925. Pp. 18. We'may formulate some specific tentative norms of progress 
today. Their gradual synthesis should come with the ‘integration of specialized 
scientific findings. 


Böner, E. Der klassische Begriff der Weltwirtschaft. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, 
July, 1925. A critical discussion of the classical conception of world economy. 


Branronp, V. Economio roots of evils and ideals. Soc. Rev., July, 1925. Ex- 
amines the ideals instilled by hunting, herding, and leisure as type occupations, 
and the sublimation of these ideals necessary to synthesize individual and 
community today. 


Hosson, J. A, Neo-classical economics in Britain. Pol. Sct. Quart. Sept, 1925. 
Pp. 47. The later marginalism, unlike the classical doctrine of rent, holds that 
each factor of production is fairly rewarded for its contribution with no 
surplus remaining—a view which commends itself to the possessing classes and has 
tended to sidetrack the attempt of Jevons to link up into a single calculus the 
pleasures and pains of the processes of production’ and consumption. Modern’ 
economics has failed to include disutilitles as well as utilities in distribution theory, 
and tends to neglect the products of public services. It has wrongly attempted 
to measure in money terms different desires and desires of different persons, 
treating desires as quantitative, and falling to stick consistently to the distinction 
between welfare subject to the money measure and total welfare. Neither for a 
family nor for an enterprise have marginal units any separately measurable 
significance. The exact quantity of each good or factor (and therefore the margin) - 
is a question of the organic unity of the business or the standard of living as a 
whole. Calculation of utility does not take place under static conditions, but to 
adjust to a changed standard. The construction of a standard of social welfare 
is hampered by personal differences of taste, but these have been exaggerated. 
And such indices of welfare as accident statistics are rellable proximate standards. 


Kine, W. I. Income and wealth. Am, Econ. Rev., Sept. 1925. Pp. 15. 


Ke , N. D. The statio and dynamio view of economics. Quart. Jour. 
Econs Aug., 1925. Economic dynamics deals with changes in time, some of which 
are wave-like or reversible, and some of which are trends or Oona pro- 
ceases. 


Lovers, W. N. Price margins during a period of prosperity. Am. Econ. Rev., 
Sept, 1925. Pp. 5. 


Marsonana, G. Le forme antichs e nuove di riduzions della proprisia privata, a 
una costruzione di Vilfredo Parato. .Giorn. d. Econ. July, 1925. Pp. 9. 


Moxrcourry, D. E. Government and the theory of competition. Am. Econ. Rev., 
. Sept, 1925. Pp. 18. 
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_ Nicona, G. B. GH sviluppi della Rerum Novarum in una recente commemorazions 
del Card. Mermillod, Riv. Internas., July, 1925. Pp. 9. Bearing of the social 
doctrines of the Encyclical “Rerum Novarum” on some recent social and eco- 
nomic developments, such as the family wages idea. 


Virer, J. The utility concept and its eritics. Jour. Pol. Econ, Aug., 1925. If 
diminishing intensity of desire is substituted for diminishing utility In explaining 
individual demand schedules, and if desire and demand schedules are not con- 
fused, one avoids certain objections on logical and psychological grounds to the 
only extant hypothesis which explains downward sloping demand schedules. 


Warr, R. C. Social psychology. Southwestern Pol. and Soc. Sci. Quart, June, 
1925. Pp. 8. “If the categories of social psychology are formulated with the 
definite intention of measurement, more concrete results are likely to follow.” 


Wick, K. Matematisk nationalokenomi. Ek. Tids., Nos. 4, 6, 1925. Pp. 28. 
A presentation of the limitations and of the advantages of the use of mathematics 
in the study of economic problems with special reference to a recent book by Dr. 
Bowley of the University of London entitled The Mathematical Groundwork of 
Economics. 


Economic History (United States) 
(Abstracts by Amelia C. Ford) 


Braxeiey, A. M. The first railroad in New Jersey. Proceedings of the N. J, Hist. 
Soc., July, 1925. 


Bucx, P. H. The poor whites of the ante-bellum South. Am. Hist. Rev., 
Oct., 1925. Pp. 14. “The plantation system by virtually monopolizing industry 
rendered superfluous the potential labor contribution of the poor white, con- 
signing him to a life of uselessness so far as productive society was concerned.” 
Cites isolated experiments in the establishment of factories that gave employment 
to the poor whites. 


Bouncranp, E. L. Early Indian trails and tides of travel in the lead mine and Black 
Hawk country. Jour. of the DI. State Hist. Soc, Jan., 1925. 


Foarxtan, G. Early trails through Oklahoma. Chronicles of Okla, June, 1925. 


Garserr, T. S. Some recollections of an old freighter. Annals of Wyoming, July, 
1925. 


Haocaun, A. W. The freighting business. Annals of Wyoming (formerly Quart 
Bull. of Wyoming State Dept. of Hist.), July, 1925. 


Lanson, L. M. The changing West. Jour. of the Ul. State Hist. Soc, Jan., 1925. 


Laur, A.C. The Northwest swings back to prosperity. Am. Rey. Rey., Sept., 1925. 
Pp. 9. Sums up the following factors as responsible for better conditions in the 
Northwest: high prices, sound banks, growing savings, consolidation of the rail- 
road systems, repatriation of abandoned farm lands, and a return to “sound 
horse sense and dirt-farm sanity.” 


Lorrr, H. A. L. Die gestaltenden Kräfte in der amerikanischen Wirtschafis- 
entwicklung seit dem Krieg. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, April, 1925. Pp. 19. Finds 
that economic conditions in America since the war fall into three distinct periods: 
first, that of 1920-22, at first a time of emotional overconfidence and increased 
production resulting in Inflation and a weakening of the morale of both capitalists 
and workers, and later a time of depression characterized by a sobering of the 
business mind and a liquidation of the war gains; second, the period of remarkable 
prosperity, 1922-24, during which a scientific attempt was made to control the 
fluctuations in the market and to limit speculation, thus making the liquidation 
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process more orderly; and third, the return to normal peace conditions in 1924, 
due to the two favorable factors of an increase in population In spite of immi- 
gration restrictions and the bountiful harvest of 1924, 


Moony, V. A. Slavery on Louisiana plantations. La. Hist. Quart. April, 1924 
(published May, 1925). 


ture, C. W. Norman W. Kittson, a fur-trader at Pembina. Minn. Hist, Sept, 
1925, Pp. 28. Traces the activities of this Minnesota pioneer and fur trader 
during the years of strenuous trade rivalry on the border in the 40’s between the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and the independent American fur traders. 


toser, R. R. The Pacific railway issue in politics prior to the Civil War. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Sept. 1925. Pp. 15. Outlines the many factors involved in the 
struggle for a Pacific railway; finds the delay from °49 till °62~’64 before securing 
the necessary legislation due partly to the fact that this question became involved 
with other issues over which much division had arisen, but chiefly. to the inability 
of the several contending interests to agree on the terminus and route of a 
Pacific communication. 


jommens, F. G. Oharles V. Riley, benefactor of agriculture. Mo. Hist. Rev., July, 
1926. 


N maxr, A. P. Spanish intrigue in the old Southwest: an episode, 1788-89. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Sept. 1925. Pp. 22. The facts of this intrigue with the people 
of Franklin and Cumberland throw light on land speculation and the southern 
fur trade. 


Wesrenve rt, F. A. The final century of wampum industry in Bergen County. Pro- 
ceedings of the N. J. Hist. Soc., July, 1925. 


MortHincton, C. The industrial trend of New England. Stone & Webster Jour., 
Aug, 1925. Pp. 14 From a study of Massachusetts industries as typical, 
concludes that “a progressive disintegration of industry has been under way in 
New England for some time, and that the economic causes of these changes are 
still acting with full and increasing force.” New England is now like a manu- 
facturing community with small exports. Though Massachusetts is protected by 
the present tariff, its foreign trade is “regulated by laws established for the 
United States as a whole, where exists a fundamentally different average business 
set-up, balanced by agricultural and mineral products lacking almost entirely 
in New Engand.” Tables and graphs included. 


Jommencement of the Ohio Canal at Licking Summit. Ohio Arch. and Hist. Quar., 
Jan., 1925. Reprint of a pamphlet of 1826. 


‘ournal of the Santa Fe Trail (concluded). Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Sept, 1925. 
Pp. 29. Edited by W. E. Connelley. Chiefly relates difficulties on the way, and 
closes with a series of observations as to the trade over the trail. 


Varrative of Benjamin MacDonald. Wash. Hist. Quar., July, 1925. Recorded and 
edited by W. S. Lewis. Chiefly relating to the activities of his father, Archibald 
MacDonald, in the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Reprinted from Am. 
Hist. Rev., Oct., 1925. 


ages from a journal of a voyages down the Mississippi to New Orleans in 1817. 
La. Hist. Quar., April, 1924. 


he Red River trails. Minn. Hist, Sept, 1925. Pp. 4 Prepared by Dr. G. L. 
Nute. Describes with an accompanying map the three chief routes used by 
traders from the middle forties till the coming of railroads, for expeditions between 
St. Paul and the Red River region. 
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Economic History (Foreign) 
Axmatre, L. Il problema minerario sardo come problema nazionale. Riv. di 
Pol. Econ., June, 1925. Pp. 3. 


Barrustonr, M. Le condizioni sconomiche dei paesi Scandinavi. Riv. di Pol. Econ, 
May, July-Aug., 1925. Pp, 5, 4. Resources and industries of Sweden and of 
Finland. 


Ev{xonns, W. L. Canada’s natural resources as an assurance of her economic future. 
Econ. World, Aug. 1, 1925. Pp. 2. Reprinted from Monetary Times (Toronto), 
July 17, 1925. í 


Gormonarx, L, R. Communism during the French Revolution, 1789-93. Pol. Sel. 
Quart., Sept, 1925. 


De GooLevrreen, A. La situation industrielle de la Russie avant la Révolution ot 
sous lo régime communiste. Rev. des Sci Pol, April-June, 1925. Pp. 14. 


Grassxi, W. The financial situation of Poland. Bankers Mag., Aug., 1925. Pp. 8. 


Haver, H. Une histoire économique et sociale da la guerre mondiale. Rev. des 
Etudes Coop., April-June, 1925. Pp. 16. 


Heyer, F. Dio britische soziale Gesetzgebung seit dem Kriege. Archiv f. Soxialwis. 
u. Sozialpolitik, Band 54, Heft 1. 


Horn, E. La situation économique on Hongrie. L'’Econ. Franç., Aug. 8, 1925. 


Leususcuen, C. Die britische Reichswanderungs- und Siedlungspolitik seit dem 
Kriege. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, July, 1925. Pp. 24. 


MacLeon, W. C. 4 primitive clearing house. Am. Econ. Rev., Sept, 1925. Pp. 4. 


Mracer, A. Eoonomio conditions in central Europe. Finan. Rev. Rev., July-Sept., 
1925. 


Monones, L. N. Regeneration of Mexico. Am. Fed, August, 1925. Pp. 9. 
Sxcreran, P. La vie économique en Allemagne. L’Econ. Franç, Aug. 15, 1928. 
Sremmemer, E.C. The wealth of Britich Guiana. United Empire, Sept., 1928. 
Britain’s industrial crisis. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Sept. 1925. Pp. 10. 

British industry and the future. Round Table, Sept., 1925. 

Le Danemark: sa situation économique et financièra. L’Econ, Franç, Aug. 29, 1925. 
The future of Brazil. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Sept., 1925, Pp. 14, 


Agricultural Economics 
(Abstracts by A. J. Dadisman) 


Bacu, M. Caratteristiohe regionali nei trasferimentt di immobili. Giorn. d. Econ., 
May, 1925. Pp. 12. The varying development of the small rural property in the 
different regions of Italy mainly explains the different regional “velocity of 
circulation” of land and the different total values of lands sold. 


Barra, H. A. Codperation in the Blue-Grass. Jour. Pol. Econ., Aug., 1925. Pp. 
Il. The organization, operation, and policy of the Burley Tobacco. Growers” 
Codperative Association. 


Baumeanter, W. H. Oentralized management of a large éerporate ostate oporated 
by tenants in the wheat belt. U. S. Dept. Agr. Cir. 851, Aug. 1925. Pp. 84. 
History, organization, policies and results. A typical lease contract is appended. 


Bzavraerox, M. Leisure time occupations in the country, Intern. Rev. of Agri. 
Econ., Jan.-March, 1925. Pp. 25. Rural pastimes in former days and the present 
time in several countries. 
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Brexaan, F. Wellmarktpreis als Ziel der deutschen agraren Handelspolitik. Welt- 
wirtsch. Archiv, July, 1925. A discussion of the goals of German agrarian policy 
now before the Reichstag. 


Bexenicr, R. and Nossuaa, C. G. A handbook on South Dakota farm production 
coats and crop statistios. S. Dak. Dept. Agr. Cir. 8, Jan., 1924. Pp. 75. Detailed 
costs of producing crops and livestock are given in tabular form with discussions. 


Bewnen, C. L. Credit aspects of the agricultural depression, 1980-21. Jour. Pol. 
Econ., April, 1925, Pp. 17. A discussion of the use of bank credit for agriculture 
in 1920-21. i 


Bracx, J. D. and Gray, L. C. Land settlement and colonization in the Great Lakes 
states. U. S. Dept. Agr. Bull. 1295, Mar., 1925. Pp. 88, An analysis of the 
methods used by various types of land companies and other agencies in disposing 
of lands to settlers. 


Burcuet, F. A. Relationships of landlords to farm tenants. Jour. Land and Public 
Utility Econ. July, 1925. Pp. 7. A plea for a competent landlord, a good 
leasing system, a fair’ rent, and a tenant who can keep up productivity of the 
land while making a satisfactory income. 


Dowrnr, C. T. Farm profits, Okla. Exp. Sta. Cir. 56, no date. Pp. 18. A dis- 
cussion of the six most urgent present agricultural problems of Oklahoma. 


Famay, D. The immediate outlook for American agriculture. Econ. World, July 18, 
1925. Pp. 8 An optimistic view for agriculture based upon statistics. 


Fussexz, G. E. The agricultural population and the rental of land. Econ. Jour., 
June, 1924. Pp. 4. The position of the English agricultural landowner has 
improved during the century, in spite of the decline in the number of agricultural 
laborers and the actual decline of the industry as a proportion of the total 
industrial undertakings of the country. 


Gruerr, R. L. A study of farm labor in Seneca County, New York. N: Y. Dept. 
Farms and Markets Agr. Bull. 164, April, 1924. Pp. 69. A detailed study of 
the subject including amount, seasonal distribution, sources, length of day, wages, 
ete. i 


Gray, L. C. The field of land utilization. Jour. Land and Publice Utility Econ., 
April, 1925. Pp. 8 An argument favoring a study of our land resources with a 
view to determining for what and how they may be most effectively utilized. 


Garetry, W. B. Economic aspects of forestry. Jour. Land and Public Utility 
Econ., Apr., 1925. Pp.9. An inquiry into the economic basis of timber culture in 
Europe and America. 


Hansen, A. H. The effect of price fluctuations on agriculture. Jour. Pol. Econ., 
Apr., 1925. Pp. 21. A consideration of the effect of price fluctuations on pur- 
chasing power of farm products during 180 years, economic status of the farmer, 
and outlook for agriculture. 


Horner, J. T. Marketing Michigan potatoes. Mich. Exp. Sta. Spec. Bull. 187, 


Feb., 1925. Pp. 82. A popular bulletin dealing with production, handling, and 
marketing of Michigan potatoes. 


Hountinaton, E. The distribution of domestic animals, Econ. Geography, July, 
1925. Pp. 80. The distribution of domestic animals throughout the world and 
their economic value. Illustrated with photographs and charts. 


Koanarowssey, G. La coopération agricole en Bohème. Rev. des Etudes Coop., 
Apr.June, 1925. Pp. 10. An account of the growth and present status of the 
different cobperattves, 

Ler, V. P. Farm mortgage financing in Texas. Tex. Exp. Sta. Bull. 880, y April 
1925. Pp. 67. An analysis of the business of the different types of institutions 
which make farm mortgage loans in Texas. Figures and tables. 
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Lonrwzon1, G. Recent agrarian policy.in Italy and the problem of Latifundia. 
Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ, Jan.-March, 1925. Pp. 11. A review of improvements 
in general agricultural policy, drafted or applied, in 1928-24, 


Lovesoy, P. S. Theory and practicos in land classification. Jour. of Land and Pub- 
lic Utility Econ., Apr., 1925. Pp. 16. A general discussion of land classification 
with special reference to the inventory, classification, and utilisation of land ‘in 
Michigan. 

Lownen, F. O. What we can do for the farmer. World’s Work, Oct, 1925. Pp. 12. 
An argument for helping the farmer to dispose of his surplus products 
economically. 

McKay, A. W. and Sevens, W. M. Operating methods and expense of codperative 
citrus-fruit marketing agencies. U. S. Dept. Agr. Bull. 1261., July, 1924. Pp. 84. 
Operation of local associations and the factors which enter into the expense 
connected with the preparation of citrus fruit for market. Tables and charts are 
used. 

Macorecorn, D. H. The agricultural argument. Econ. Jour, Sept. 1925. Pp. 9. 
Some comments of an economic nature on the status of British agriculture. 

Mrnerrr, R. P. Codperative marketing ts producing business farmers. Bankers 
Assoc. Jour., Aug, 1923. Pp. 4. How successful coöperation trains men to 
conform to economic laws, with specific examples given. 


Munteanv, A. Oultivation of wheat and other cereals in Roumania, Intern. Rev. 
of Sci. and Practice of Agri., Apr.June, 1925. Pp. 26. Area, varieties, methods 
used in growing, and yields of the principal cereals. Plates of fourteen varieties 
of cereals. 

Netson, A. L. Dry farming in southeastern Wyoming. U. 3. Dept. Agr. Bull. 
1815, July, 1925. Pp. 20. Results are given of experimental trials with six crops. 


Prearp, R. L'apprentissage agricole en France. Les documents du travail, Nov. 
1922. Pp. 6. The system of starting those without experience in agricultural 
work. 

Preston, H. H. The burden of fixed charges on farm lands. Bankers Assoc. Jour. 
April, 1925. Pp. 4. Changing land values, growing tax burden, basis and need 
of farm credit, are pointed out. 

Rax, J. O. Landlords of Nebraska farms. Neb. Exp. Sta. Bull. 202, Nov., 1924. 
Pp. 88." A study of the relation of the landlord to the farm he lets to a tenant. 


rune Dommire and farm investment in Nebraska. Neb. Exp. Sta. Ball. 205, 
Feb., 1925. Pp. 86. The investment and factors of farm management are studied 
on the various types of tenure. ' 


REYNOLDEON, L. A. Field and crop labor on Georgia farms. U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Bull. 1292., Apr., 1925. Pp. 28. Amount and distribution of man and mule labor 
on the principal crops are given in tabular form and are discussed. 


Risrxz; G. Le travailleur agricole français. Le Musée Social, Aug., 1928. Pp. 28. 
A discussion of the benefits derived from organizations and improvements in 
agriculture. 

Sume, M. L. The public leasehold systom in the U. 8. Jour. Land and Public 
Utility Econ., July, 1925. Pp. 14. An explanation of the operation of the public 
leasehold system since its beginning, with typical iMlustrations. 


Sroimax, W. J. Raw cotton resources. Harvard Bus. Rev., July, 1828. Pp. 8. 
The influence of high prices paid for cotton on present production, and potential 
cotton areas. 

Strwant, E. Heonomics of creamery butter consumption. Mo. Lab. Rev. July, 
1925. Pp. 6 An economic explanation for periods of large and small con- 
sumption of creamery butter. 
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Srewarr, C. L. Oash tenancy in the U. 8. Intern. Rey. of Agr. Econ. Apr.-June, 
1925. Pp. 47. A statistical study of a large number of factors of the cash 
rented farms of the U. S. Data are mostly from the Federal Census. Twelve 
tables are given. 


Touraxinexy, M. N. The position of Russian agriculture. Econ. Jour., Sept. 1925. 
Pp. 7. The present status of Russian agriculture and obstacles in the way of 
progress are reviewed. 


Torrey, H. R., Brack, J. D. and Ezexmz, M. J. B. aoa as related to output in 
farm organization and cost-of-production studios. U. S. Dept. Agr. Bull. 1277, | 
Sept. 1924. Pp. 44. A method of studying the effect of variations in details 
of farm practice upon the profitableness of the farm business. Tables and charts. 


Tomzrson, F. L. The allotment movement in Scotland during the war. Intern. 
Rev. Agri. Econ. Jan.-Mar., 1925. Pp. 16. The production of food and social 
value are pointed out as significant in the small holdings in Scotland. 


TRUMROWER, H. R. ‘The incidence of freight charges on agricultural producte. 
Jour. Pol. Econ, June, 1925. Pp. 14. An analysis of the influence of freight 
charges on agricultural production. 


Vartcnen, V. N. Insurance and the farm hazards. Jour, Land and Public Utility 
Econ, Apr. 1925. Pp. 9. An argument in favor of insuring against hazards 
beyond the producer’s control, 


Vax Riy, J. J. L. Agriculture in Holland. Intern. Rev. of the Sci. and Practice 
Agri, Apr.-June, 1925. Pp. 17. Statistics and discussions of the chief enter- 
prises of Dutch agriculture over several years, includiag tenure, size of farms, 
and imports and exports. 


‘Wonsrasr, C. G. Studies in developing farms on western South Dakota ranges. S. 
Dak. Exp. Sta. Cir. 10, Feb. 1925. Pp. 40. A study of the utilization of the farm 
land in Jones County as typical of that west of the Missouri River. 


Yves-Guror. La crise agricole auw Htats Unis. Jour. des Econ, May 15, 1928. 
Pp. 18. A statistical study of changes in rural population, prices, production, 
with notes on some remedial measures. 


Agrioultural oredit in France. Intern. Labour Rev., June, 19265. 
Pp. 8. A review of recent legislation on rural credit in France. 





Caisse dallooations familiales agricole. Le Musée Social. Aug. 1925. Pp. 10. A 
model set of statutes and rules. é 


Ohio agricultural statistics for 1926. Ohio Dept. Agr. Spec. Bull, May, 1925. Pp. 
94. Crop and livestock statistics by counties and districts, farm wages, prices 
received for crops and Livestock etc., are presented statistically. 


Postwar readjustments in beef and cattle production. Commerce Mo., Sept. 1925. 
Pp. 11. Progress toward finding the place of beef production in a permanent 
agriculture. ~ 


N 


Social aspeots of land reform in Czechoslovakia (cont.) Intern. Labour Rev., Aug. 
1925. Pp. 20. The social effects of the legislation for land reform and the 
progress achieved. 


The Indian rural problem. Round Table, June, 1925. Pp. 19. A careful ee of 
the reasons for a lack of progress in rural India. 


Virginia farm statistios 1984. Va. Dept. Agr. Bull. 2, May, 1925. Pp. 98. Crop 
and livestock statistics by counties, farm land values, and other minor statistics. 
Thirty tables and figures and maps are shown. 
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Commerce . 
(Abstracts by H. R. Tosdal) ‘ 


Cormo, L. La produzione mondials del petrolo. Riv. di Pol. Econ, eta: 
1925. Pp.. A survey based chiefly on French sources. 


Backmann, F. Weltmarktprets als Ziel der dewischen agraren Handelspolitix. 
Weltwirtsch, Archiv, July, 1925. A discussion of the goals of German agrarian 


policy. 


Bourn, E. Der klassische Bogrifi der | Weltwirtechaft. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, July, 
1925. A critical discussion of the classical conception of world economy. 


Doxror, W. R. A study of London's retail meat trade. Econ. Jour. (London) 
Sept. 1925. Deals with the questions of supply and demand in London’s meat . 
trade, competition, source of profit in the retail meat trade, cost of retailing, 
organization of the trade, distribution of shops, - and the matter of state or 
municipal trading. goa 

FPaaryxet, U. Die xwet wirtsohaftspolitisohon Woltprobleme. II, Schmollers 

' Jahrb. June, 1925. Pp. 54, The second of two articles dealing with economic 
problems, particularly the problem of extra-European markets, and examining 
the various markets formerly of importance to determine their future payee ere 
for German export. h 


Norman, A. The trend of the copper industry. Annalist, Aug. 7, 1925. This 
article describes briefly how the copper industry has reached its presant position 
which the author asserts is sound and improving. 


Canadian foreign trade in 1924-85. Commerce Mo., Aug., 1928. A brief statistical 
analysis of Canada’s import and export trade during the year 1924-25. 


Conditions in the American tobacoo industry. Econ. World, July 4, 1925. Reprinted 
from The Guaranty Survey, June 29, 1925. A brief historical account of the 
tobacco industry in the United States, showing the steady increase in production 
since 1900. Figures show the countries to which leaf tobacco is exported, with 
comparisons of the amounts exported by the United States and by other countries. 


Position of the world's wool manufacturing industry. Commerce Mo, Aug., 1925. 
Takes up the question of the physical plant in relation to world wool supplies, 
describes briefly the industry in the United States, its development in the United 
Kingdom, the rise of smaller consumers, world capacity and wool supplies, 
and the competitive position of worsted manufacturers. 


Railways and Transportation 
(Abstracts by J. H. Parmelee) 


Axnmxws, H. G. War among the railroads. Nation, Aug. 12, 1925. Pp. 8. The 
railway consolidation problem. 


.Baxrrn, H. The railway centenary. Nineteenth Cent., July, 1925. Pp. 10. 


Barrzer, F. Hin nowes Werk über China, Archiv f. Eisenbabow., July-Aug., 1925. 
Pp. 15. Proposed railway development of China. ` 


Brym, O. S. Railroad union-management coöperation, Am. Fed, Aug., 1928. Pp. 
9. 


Cuxxnmsnam, W. J. A- cadet system in railroad service. Harvard Bus. Rev. July, 
1925. Pp.'10. Suggests systematic training to develop railway officals, 


Dunn, S. O. British centenary celebration. Ry. Age, July 25, 1925. Pp. 4. 
Hiustrated description of railway centenary exercises at Darlington, England. 
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———— ee, International Railway Congress. Ry. Age, July 11, 18, 1925. Pp. 7, 
4. Account of Tenth Congress at London. 


Baron, J. S. The St. Paul plan of rate reef. Ry. Age, July 18, 1925. Pp. 4. 
Proposed pooling of proceeds from a rate increase in western district. 


Ganiwo, C. A. La politica di favore dei trasporti come forma di protezionismo. 
Giorn. d. Econ., July, 1925. Pp. 8. The fixing of railway rates to promote 
production and export, especially in European countries, considered as a mode of 
protection. 

Ganrerr, G. The natural history of railroads. Sat. Eve. Post, Oct. 8, 1925.. Pp. 6. 
Railway development treated in a popular way. 


——. Taming the raflroads. Sat. Eve. Post, Oct. 10, 1925. Pp. 5. Railway 
regalation and how it grew. 


Hovosa, F. H. The railroad background of the Kansas-Nebraska act. Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., June, 1925. Pp. 20. ' 


Horcoms, C. W. Oficial railway statistics in Great Britain. Jour. Royal Stat. 
Soc., May, 1925. Pp. 82. 


Jewe, B. M. Recent ewtension of collective . bargaining—codperation—in the 
railroad industry. Am. Fed., July, 1925. Pp. 8. 


Lisaran, F. J. Problems and trials of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Ry. 
Age, July 18, 1925. Pp. 4. Rates, consolidations, valuation work, and other 
questions now before the commission. , 


Locrirs, D. P. Section 15a of Interstate Commerce act. Jour. ‘Pol Econ, Aug., 
1925. Pp. 28. Analysis of arguments for and against rate-making section of 
Transportation Act. 


Payen, E. Les grandes compagnies de chemins de for on 1924: les dépenses et lss 
résultats définitifs. L’Bicon. Franç, July 4, 1925. Pp. 4. Four of the five large 
French lines operated at a loss, the aggregate deficit being 800 milion francs. 


mu 9g grandes compagnies de chemins de fer en 1984: las recettes brutes. 
L’Econ. Franç., June 27, 1925. Pp. 4. Receipts of the five large French lines 
increased 1,100 million francs in 1924, due partly to higher rates and partly to 
increased trafic. 

Prasowy, L. E. 4 study of net railway’ operating income. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
Sept, 1925. Pp. 12. Trends of railway wages, material costs, and net income, 
1895 to 1928. 

Rozsner, E. Dis -Eisenbahnen Columbiens in den Jahren 1919-1988. Archiv f. 
Eisenbahnw., Sept.-Oct., 1925. Pp. 5. 


— Dio Hisenbahnen Osterreiohs in den Jahren 1922 und 1928. Archiv f. 
Hisenbahow., July-Aug., 1925. Pp. 6. 

Dis polnischen Staatsbahnen tm Jahr 1925. Archiv f. Eisenbabnw., 
July-Aug., 1925. Pp. 8. 

Rosser, R. R. The Pactfio railway issue in politics prior to the Oivil War, Miss. 
Valley Hist, Rev., Sept., 1925. Pp. 15. Sectional jealousies involved in an eco- 
nomie problem. 

Scuarrm, J. G. A formula for freight rates. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc, Sept, 1925. 
Pp. 4. 

Spreney, H. M. The trend of railway earnings shown in charts. Ry. Age, July 25, 
1925. Pp. 5. Series of charts, on ratio basis, showing railway traffic, investment, 
earnings, etc., from 1911 to 1924. : 


Tuom, A. P. Our transportation problems. Ry. Age, Oct. 17, 1925. Pp. 3. Co- 
ordination of transportation agencies ; consolidation; legislative interference with 
railway regulation. 


r 
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Vorer, G. Stact und EHisenbahnwesen in Britisch-Indien. Archiv f. Elsenbahnw., 
July-Aug., 1925. Pp. 21. Second article. With charts showing development of 
capital traffic, ete. : 

Wanna, J. Rationelle baal: Nat. Ok. Tids., No. 2, 1925. Pp. 42. Sum- 


marizes the results of a long investigation into Danish railroad charges to deter- 
mine if possible a rational basis for different charges for different types of services. 


Winn, L. Les chemins de fer de la Turquie d'Europa et des états successeurs. 
Rev. Econ. Intern., July 10, 1925. Pp. 89. 


Die belgischen Hisenbahnen 1918, 1919, 1920, 1981, und 1928. Archiv f. Eisen- 
bahnw., July-Aug, 1925. Pp. 12. A series of statistical tables. 


Census of railway employees. Ry. Gaz. (London), Sept. 4, 1925. P. 1. Total 
number of British railwaymen increased from 700,573 in 1924 to 702,062, 


Die Eisenbahnen in Britisoh-Indten 1928-1924: Archiv f. Bizeabaliny > July-Aug., 
1925. Pp. 6. Statistical tables throughout. 


Die Eisenbahnen der Erde in 1928. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Sept-Oct, 1925. Pp. 7. 
Annual statistical review of railway mileage, area, and population, by countries 
and continents. 


Die Hisendahnen der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika in den Jahren 1981 und 
i9ee. Archiv f. Hisenbahnw., July-Aug., 1925. Pp. 16. With map and statistics. 


Die greichischen Staatebahnen tm Jahr 1928-1984, Archiv f. Hisenbahnw., Sept.-Oct., 
1925. Pp. 7. Greek railway statistics. 


International Railway Congress. Railroad Herald, Aug, 1925. Pp. 4 


Nearly 4600 buses now operated by 249 electrio railways over 11,668 miles of route. 
Aera, Oct, 1925. Pp. 2. 


Samuel Rea retires as P. R. R. head. Ry. Age, Sept. 26, 1925. Pp. 4 With 
photograph of Pennsylvania Railroad president, who was with that company 54 
years. 

Some oasential aids to more prudent management. Ry. Rev., June 8, July 4, Aug. 1, 
29, 1925. Pp. 8, 8, 2. Series prepared by a group of Chicago engineers and 
accountants, advocating better operation, freer coöperation, improved railway 
accounting, and discussing depreciation reserve. 


Valuation is vewation. New Repub., Aug. 19, 1928. Pp. 8. Advocates “prudent 
investment” theory of railway valuation. 


Public Utilities 
(Abstracts by Charles S. Morgan) 
Assor, W. L. Power development in the Middle West. Proc. Am. Soc. Civil Engrs., 


Sept., 1925. Pp. 7. A survey of present methods of power production and dis- 
tribution, with some reference to likely future developments. 


Apex, V. E. Operating performance of sieam-generating stations. Elec. World, 
Sept. 26, 1925. Pp. 16. An illuminating detailed survey of the comparative 
operating efficiency and costs of 186 central stations, including effect of sise, 
age of plant, ete. 


Baver, J. An example of futility in present methods of publio utility regulation. 
Am. Econ. Rev., Sept, 1925. Pp. 5. Costly, time-consuming and inconclusive re- 
sults of using a fluctuating rate base. 


Chief elements of controversy in public utility rate making. III. 
Depreciation practice among large industrial corporations. Nat. Munic. Rev, 
Aug, 1925. Pp. 5. Practice of representative industrial concerns found to sub- 
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stantiate contention that the “depreciation” rather than the “renewal” method is 
called for in public utility practice. 


Berrie, J. A. Planning transportation for the city of the future. Elec. Ry. Jour. 
Sept. 26, 1925. Pp. 6. A valuable statement of the need for real foresight and 
codrdination in planning the futures of our cities and of the various types of 
transportation. 


Brincxennorr, H, M. Rapid transit—a vital element-in metropolitan transportation. 
Elec. Ry. Jour., Sept. 26, 1925. Pp. 5. Relative merits of different types of 
rapid transit under varying local conditions. 


Cazor, P. “Competition is the life of trade.” Harvard Bus. Rev., July, 1925. Pp. 
8. Regulation is as enervating as uncontrolled competition is ruinous. In the 
regulation of public utilities the commissions should turn their attention from the 
capital accounts to comparative operating efficiencies, and, as a more drastic 
measure, provide a substitute for real competition through cutting rates below 
costs, a8 some manufacturers are wont to do now. 


Canson, S. A. Subdcsssful operation of publio utilities in Jamestown. Am. City, 
Oct., 1925. Pp. 8. Mayor of Jamestown, N. Y., accounts for the success of the 
city’s lighting plant. 

Coares, F. R. Surface car transportation in the smaller cities. Elec. Ry. Jour, 
Sept. 26, 1925. Pp. 4 An analysis of the many factors, including topography, 
shape of city, character of population, etc, making for or against successful 
operation in smaller places. s 


Coz, R, S. Public relations of foreign telephone systems. Bell Telephone Quart., 
July, 1925. Pp. 14. The tendency toward private ownership and operation of 
telephones in Europe is to be explained in part by the inability of government 
systems to reflect the people’s wishes in the matter of service. 


Dewnvest, J. A. The automotive vehicle and its effect on transportation. Elec. 
Ry. Jour., Sept. 26, 1925. Pp. 5. A comprehensive statement of the growth of 
various types of local transportation in the last 20 years. Our newer riding habits 
call for considerable immediate adjustment in existing rail facilities. 


Donav, H. B. Public utility financing, 1919-1985. Jour. Land and Public Utility 
` Econ, July, 1925. Pp. 17, A valuable summary, showing the magnitude, 
character and cost of public utility financing in the aggregate and by classes of 
utility. 


Foss, C. W. World’s telephone statistics, January 1, 1924. Bell Telephone Quart., 
July, 1925. Pp. 1]. Statistics showing, for nearly every country of the world, 
number of telephones in use, telephones per 100 population, and conversations per 
capita; also similar statistics for principal cities of world. Development highest 
in United States and, outside United States and Canada, use of telephone is con- 
fined principally to cities. 

Guonnisr, J. E. Some thoughts with reference to our industry. Nat. Elec. Light 
Assoc. Bull, Oct., 1924. Pp. 4. The central station industry should endeavor to 
offset increased capital costs in recent years by improved load factor and should 
make lower costs and rates a constant goal. 


Haroen, C. B. Administration of service standards. Telephony, July 11, 1928. 
Pp. 3. Wisconsin Commission’s practice in rating utilities according, to degree of 
compliance with service standards. 

Hotzoway, E. A. Rural electric service costs. Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. Bull, Sept, 
1925. Pp. 4. Problems in establishing proper rates for rural service. 


Laas, A. F. A simple method of valuation for rate making. Gas Age-Record, 
Aug. 15, 1925. P. 1. Suggests simplification of process of determining repro- 
duction cost by use of Bureau of Labor Statistics index number applied to 
investment made prior to 1918 and prudent investment: thereafter. 
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Mass, W. G. Dividend record of gas utilities, Jour. Land and Public Utility 
Econ., July, 1925. Pp. 2. Survey of period 1907-1928. 


MacKixwox, F. B. What telephone statistics indicate. Telephony, June 27, 1926. 
P. 1. Summary of certain significant statistics of 89 western independent com- 
panies, 1916-1924. 


Maruews, G. C. Undepreciated investment as a utility rate base. Jour. Land and 
Public Utility Econ., July, 1925. Pp. 18. The investment, rather than the 
reproduction cost, basis of valuation is conducive to the best interest of the investor, 
provided he be of the nonspeculative type, and spells economy to the public. 

. Circumstances under which deduction of depreciation is unnecessary. 


Mum, J. A., Jn. Modernizing the transportation system of the Attleboros. Elec. 
Ry. Jour, Aug. 29, 1925. Pp. 8 Another example of a property rehabilitated 
through reduced capitalization, operating economies, partial control of bus com- 
petition, and employee and public codperation. 


Morrry, E. J. Railway sarnings improve. Aera, Sept., 1928: ‘Pp. 5. The electric 
railway industry is marking time. Trafic has been somewhat below 1924 level, 
but stable costs and slightly higher average fare have somewhat offset the loss of 
traffic. 


Newton, F. A. Gas rate structure for large customers. Public Service Manag. 
Aug., 1925. Pp.2. For its full development the gas industry needs rate structure 
similar to the electric, with its recognition of the load factor. 


Persons, C. W. “The inside story” of the American Gas Association. Public 
Service Manag. Oct, 1925. Pp. 4 An Interesting account of formation of 
American Gas Association in 1918 and of its varied activities in behalf of the 
industry today. 


Reapy, L.-S. Factors entering into the cost of electrical energy. Jour. Elec., 
July 15,1925. Pp. 6. A clear-cut statement of the elements making up the total 
cost of service to the residential consumer. 


Rireum, J. A. Using the motor bus effeotioely. Elec. Ry. Jour. Aug. 1, 1925. Pp. 
8. The true field of the motor bus is in rendering a largely noncompetitive 
“quality” transportation; electric elias men err in thinking of the motor bus . 
as a “trolley car on rubber tires”, 


Scovar, H. T. The uniform accounting systems advocated by utility com- 
missioners. Jour. Land and Public Utility Econ., July, 1925. Pp. 15. Descrip- 
tion, and criticism in some particulars, of the uniform system of accounta worked 
out by the National Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners. About 
25 states have adopted the system for gas and electric utilities. 


Srriyr, H. P. Economics of the distribution system. Elec. World, July 18, 1928. 
Pp. 4. Importance of distribution costs and fundamentals of an economic analysis. 


Srupson, J.. Valuation for rate making by commissions. Gas Age-Record, July 18, 
1925. Pp. 8. Summary of recent decisions. 


Tuayer, H. B. Some significant steps tn the development of a national service. 
Bell Telephone Quart., July, 1925. Pp. 16. An interesting résumé of Bell Tele- 
phone history, largely in terms of the early personalities and thg program for 
a nation-wide service which they conceived and executed. 


Wrox, P. Financing subway construction by special assessment: annotated 
bibliography. Munic. Ref. Library Notes, Sept. 16, 1925. Pp. 8. 


Wrirman, M. The publio control of house rents. Jour. Land and Public Utility 
‘Econ., July, 1925. Pp. 18. A valuable analysis of.the forms, problems and results 
of rent control. “On the whole, rent control accomplished its real purpose.” 
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Wricox, D. F. Some dangers in municipal ownership to be avoided. Am. City, 
Sept., 1925. Pp. & Some features with respect to which municipal operation has 
an opportunity to distinguish itself from private operation. 


Light, heat and power—our public utilities, Comm. & Finan. Chron, Oct. 10, 1925. 
Pp. 2. An argument against public ownership on the ground that the future 
holds too many unknowns in the technical possibilities of public utilities to be 
encompassed in an inflexible pattern. 


Retail prices of electricity in the United States. Mo. Lab. Rev, Aug., 1925. Pp. 6. 
Net rates in 51 cities per kilowatt hour of electricity used for household purposes. 


Retail prices of gas in the United States. Mo. Lab. Rev. Aug., 1925, Pp. 8 Net 
price in 51 cities of the first thousand feet of gas used for household purposes. 


Survey of the nation’s publio utilities. Savings Bank Jour., July, 1925. Pp. 10. 
_ A comprehensive statement of the development of utilities and utility regulation, 
from the investor’s point of view. 


Accounting 
(Abstracts by Arthur W. Hanson) 


Auten, R. H. Practical results of budgeting. Manag. and Admin., July, 1928. Pp. 
4. “Accuracy of budget so high that improvements in operation can be started 
without waiting for final records.” 


Banxs, F. Oost accounting procedure in a pottery manufacturing sanitary ware. 
Pace Student, July, 1925. Pp. 4. Description of the manufacturing process and 
a cost system which is based on the departmental process method of finding costs. 


Basset, W. R. Can you trust your cost system? Factory, July, 1925. Pp. 3. A 
cost system based on normals rather than solely on actual figures, emphasizes the 
close relation between production and sales. 


Frrvgy, H. A. Solutions to American Institute of Aocountante amination in 
acoounting theory and practice. Jour. Accountancy, Aug., Sept. 1925. Pp. 14, 18. 


Firmme, J. M. The elements of balance-shest analysis. Finan. Rev. Rev., July- 
Sept., 1925. Pp. 8. “An attempt to assist inexperienced investors in gleaning 
from a balance-sheet the utmost information which it will afford, with an ex- 
planation of some of the terms which most frequently occur.” 


Grszizy, H. D. Inheritance tavation of today. Pace Student, July, 1925. Pp. 4. 
Interesting discussion showing some of the complexities and complications of the 
subject. 


Hassnoucr, H. C When should depreciation be deducted to find the rate-making 
value of public utilities? Cornell Law Quart., vol X, no. 4, June, 1925. Pp. 16. 
“A discussion of some common misconceptions of the nature and determination of 
depreciation as affecting the fair value of public utility properties for. rate- 
making purposes.” y ; 

Hearon, W. C. Development of modern practice. Jour. Accountancy.: Aug., 1920. 
Pp. 2. “The accountant inevitably must understand and often present the ad- 
ministrative, engineering and legal implications and assume some degree of 
responsibility for the practical working of his suggestions.” 


Hressrrt, F. Audits of accounts of fire insurance companies. Jour. Accountancy, 
Aug., 1928. Pp. 19. Various steps which the author usually follows in verifying a 
company’s accounts. 


Jackson, J. H. Accountancy as a profession: what opportunities does & offer for 
a professional caresr? Jour. Accountancy, Sept. 1925. Pp. 12. Nature of ac- 
countancy, its relation to modern business, type of personality for success, training 
and opportunity offered. 
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Lyyw, A. J. American Institute examinations. Jour. Accountancy, Sept., 1925. 
Pp. 2. Accompanied by chart classifying questions and problems on examinations 
since 1917, 


Rarrett, C. How 42 manufacturers distribute expenses. Manag. and Admin, Aug., 
1925. Pp. 5. Selling and administrative expenses handled in four ways. 


Rosznrs, J. W. Basis for property acquired for stock. Jour. Accountancy, Aug., 
1925. Pp. 8 The avoidance of taxable income by incorporating. 


Scovur, H. T. The uniform accounting systems advocated by utiltiies commissioners. 
Jour. Land and Public Utility Econ, July, 1925. Pp. 16. Scope of uniform 
accounting systems, some debatable features of one’ such system, and flexibility of 
this system. 


Twarzy, E. H. Budgeting codrdinated sales and produotion: Manag. and Admin. 
Aug, 1925. Pp. 4. 


Tourmin, H. A. Je. Patents in the inoome tam return J oun, Accountancy, Sept. 
1925. Pp. 7. “Experience shows that it will pay most concerns to check their 
income tax returns, so far as patents are concerned, in the light of the suggestions 
made in this article.” 


Vin, W. F. Why the budget? Jour. Accountancy, Sept, 1925. Pp. 6. 


Werrack, F. S. Analyzing loan applications in country banks. Bankers Mag., 
July, 1925. Pp. 6. 


An appreciation of Edward L. Suffern, 1845-1985. Pace Student, July, 1925. Pp. 2. 
Eulogy of a pioneer. 


Business Management 
Brown, G. C. The new science of management. Am. Fed., Sept. 1925. 


. BSotentific management and organized labor today. Bull. Taylor Soe 
June, 1925. Pp. 22. 


Dickinson, Z. C. Bureauo for business research in American universities. Econ, 
Jour. (London), Sept., 19265. 


Frmestont, H. S. Waste elimination—a plant program with far-reaching results. 
Factory, July, 1925. 


Frasrr, C. E. Can the small merchant compete with the large store? Harvard 
Bus. Rev., July, 1925. 


Garriox, C. E. Wholesale organization in the automobile industry. Harvard Bus. 
Rey., July, 1925. 


Hess, C. A. Bell telephone system budget plans. Manag. and Admin., Sept, 1925. 


4 JEWETT, H. M. and Corrs, J. H. Management probleme in the automotive indus- 
; ry. Bull. Taylor Soc., Aug., 1925. Pp. 6. 


Lrs, B. E. Improving department store technique. Bull. Taylor Soc., Aug, 1925. 
Pp. 6. 
Lowny, S. M. Westinghouse shop expreas system. Manag. and Admin, July, 1925. 


Manus, J.-H. and Suaves, F. C. Should automobile manufacturers make or pur- 
ohase their acoessories? Bull. Taylor Soc., Aug., 1925. Pp. 8. 


Oaxwoon, J. The great chain-store movement, Annalist, Sept. 4, 1925. 


Yoaxum, C. S. Eeperimental psychology in personnel probleme. Bull. Taylor Soc., 
June, 1925. Pp. 10. 
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Labor and Labor Organizations 
(Abstracts by Selig Perlman) 


Asser, E. Taylor system und Arbettephysiologie. Reichsarbeitsblatt, June 24, 
1925. Pp. 8. Critique of Taylors system from the humanistic point of view. 


Barner, G. E. Ohapters on machinery and labor. Quart. Jour. Econ., Aug. 28. 
1925. Pp. 80. Deals with the introduction of automatic bottle machines and the 
union policies’ relations thereto. 


Becxnen, E. R. The trade union educational league. Jour. Pol. Econ, Aug, 
1925. Pp. 20. 


Correy, F. B. Taylor and irdde unions. Bull. Taylor Soc, Aug., 1925. Pp. 8. 
Taylor, who condemned the unions of his time, would have accepted such codper- 
ative unions as the garment workers’ unions. 


Haser, W. G. Machinery and the clothing workers. Jour. Pol. Econ, Aug., 1925. 
Pp. 20. Describes.the guarantees given to labor under the joint agreement when 
new machinery is introduced. 


Hewss, A. Th changing structure of the bargaining unit of labor. Quart. Jour. 
Ecón, Aug., 1925, Pp. 20. “No catalogue of difficulties however, is sufficient to 
quench the tide of social idealism with which the program of industrial unionism 
is often impregnated.” 


Rarro, M. O. Il conflitto fra le Trade Onions Britanniche e lo Stato. Riv. di Pol. 
Econ., June, 1925. Pp. 18. 


Staten, G. Die englisohe Arbeiterbewegung seit 1914. Archiv f. die Geschichte d. 
Sozialismus u. der. Arbeiterbewegung, Heft 8, 11 Jahrg., 1925. Pp. 18. Dis- 
cusses the English post-war industrial situation with reference to the responsi- 
bility of the unions for England’s inability to hold her own in foreign markets. 


Srevens, W. A. The iron and steel trades confederation. Am. Fed., Sept, 1925. 
Pp. 6. Unionism and the conciliation machinery in the British steel industry. 


Surrean, A. E. Why the miners strike. New Repub., Sept. 28, 1925. Pp. 8. An 
excellent analysis. 


Adjustment of wages by sliding scale arrangements—cost-of-living sliding scale. 
Lab. Gazette (Canada), July, 1925. Pp. 8. Survey of agreements based on the 
cost-of-living sliding scale principle. 


Adjustment of wages by sliding scale arrangements—selling prios sliding scale. 
Lab. Gazette (Canada), Aug., 1925. Pp. 4. Survey of agreements based on selling 
price sliding scale. 

The seventh session of the International Labour Conference. Intern. Lab. Rev., Aug., 
1925. Pp. 40. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
(Abstracts by William O. Weyforth) 


Arration, A. Les expériences monétaires réoentes ot la théorie quantitative. Rev. 
d’ficon. Pol, May-June, 1925. Pp. 29. Explains changes in the general level of 
prices by changes in income. It is not the objective fact of the quantity of money 
in circulation, but the subjective estimates of individuals, based upon their incomes 
and confronted with the quantities of goods offered, which decide what they are 
willing to pay for goods and thus determine prices. The quantity of money and 
the velocity of circulation must adjust themselves to the level of prices which 
results from varlations in: income. 


——. Les expériences monétaires récentes et la théorie du revenu. Rev. 
d'Econ. Pol, July-Aug., 1925. Pp. 29. Points out failure of prices to fluctuate 
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with circulation in France and in other countries since 1920, and failure of the 

‘two to synchronize during cyclical fluctuations. Two forms of the quantity 
theory are distinguished. Neither adequately explains recent monetary experi- 
ences. Another explanation drawn from human nature is needed. 


Ayers, L. P. Ton years of the federal reserve system from the viewpoint of a 
banker. Acceptance Bull, July, 1925. Pp. 7. Summarizes accomplishments of 

. the system in inspiring confidence in business, eliminating panics and aiding in 
financing the federal government. 


Bavviw, L. Le retour 4 Vor on Grande-Bretagne d'après les banguoti anglais. 
Rev. d’Eicon. Pol, May-June, 1925. Pp. 27. Considers opinions of English 
bankers and conditions in England leading to a return to the gold standard, 


Bioxzryrxe, C. F. Saving and the monetary system. Econ, Jour, (London), Sept., 
1925. Pp. 18. It was not purely by normal savings that the rapid growth of 
wealth in England and America during the nineteenth century, and in Germany 
from 1870 to 1914 was financed, but largely by extension’ of hank credit in excess, 
for the time being, of normal saving, resulting in periodical inflations. 


Bovrsrav, M. La bourse des valeurs. Rev. Econ. Pol, Mar-Apr, 1925. An 
analysis of the course of the French security market in 1924. 


Brany, P. J. Labor enters field of finance. Am. Fed., Sept, 1925, Pp. 5. Sums 
up the possibilities of labor banks in guiding the investments of union members, 
in providing for the financing of fair employers, in bringing about a better under- 
standing between labor and capital, and in increasing the share of labor in'the 
management of corporations through stock ownership. 


Buxsciani-Turnon, C. La formazione dei prezzi delle azioni industriali durante 
Pinflazione cartacea. Giorn. d. Econ., May, 1925. Pp. 88. Special bearing of 
paper money inflation on gains and losses of traders in Italan industrial securities 
during and after the period of the war. 


Buros, W. R. Steadior interest rates under the federal reserve system. Am. 
Bankers Assoc. Jour., July, 1925. Pp. 4. Since the establishment of the system 
the following changes in interest rates have occurred: the spread between long and 
short maturities has decreased; the spread between East and West has decreased ; 
seasonal fluctuations are less; panic rates have disappeared. 


—, How the federal reserve has made checks more widely acceptable. 
Am. Bankers Assoc. Jour., Sept.. 1925. Pp. 4. The check-collecting system of the 
Federal Reserve banks is described and contrasted with the old methods of 
collecting out-of-town checks. 


Cassel, G. The economic bases of the international ‘debt problem. Econ. World 
(Reprinted from Am. Bankers Assoc. Jour, July, 1925.) Pp. 2. Debts of 

_ foreign governments to the United States could be reduced in proportion to the 
increased purchasing power of money. They should be further reduced to offset 
the increased difficulties of making payments caused by our: high protesting 
tarif. 


Cuarman,:J. M. Financing the marketing of wheat. Harvard Bus. Rev. Judy, 
1925. Pp. 12. Deals with problems involved in financing the crop after wheat 
has been delivered to country elevator or warehouse by the grower. 


Cuncranwo, G. Le probléme monétaire roumain, Rev. de Sci. et do Légis. Finan, 
April-May-June, 1925. Pp. 87. Fiduciary circulation In Roumania has greatly, 
increased since the war; but the circulation valued in gold has decreased, while’ 
prices in gold have increased. Scarcity of loanable funds and high rates of interest 
have resulted. Restoration of the gold value of the currency or devaluation are 
discussed as remedies. 


CRAWFORD, L. U. Building and loan associations. Jour. Accountancy, July, 1926. 
Pp. 8 Considers problems in building and loan association accounting. 
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Jivisia, F. L’indice monétaire et la théorie de la monnaie. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., July- 
Aug., 1925. Pp. 20. Statistical theory, by means of index numbers showing 
averages of prices, has not completely solved the question of the value of money. 
The question is one for economic theory. There should be a certain “center of 
gravity” of prices, the movement of which indicates that of the value of money. 


Dvonax, L. Recent banking legislation in Czechoslovakia. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., 
April-June, 1925. Pp. 6. Summary of measures for organization of codperative 
societies. 

Sinz, C. Des effets de la dépréciation ds la monnaies sur les réntiere. Rev. des 
Etudes Coöp., April-June, 1925. Pp. 18. Effects of depreciation of money on 
various classes of rentiers, including (1) those in receipt of pensions or insurance 
payments, (2) those whose revenue comes from capital, and (8) various foun- 
dations for public or philanthropic purposes. 


——————. Les conséquences de la hausse des prix au point de vue national, 
moral et intellectuel. Rev. d’Econ. Pol, July-Aug., 1925. Pp. 12. High prices, 
resulting from inflation are especially advantageous to great financiers, who profit 
from variations in prices and exchange, knowing when to buy and sell securities 
and who have the funds to loan at the high rates of interest caused by inflation. 


JILARDONI, A. I vaglia del Tesoro. Riv. di Pol. Econ., July-Aug., 1925. Pp. 8. 


ZounnicH, P. A survey of New York city banks and banking. Annalist, July 17, 
1925. Pp. 2, Analyzes distribution of assets and liabilities in New York city 
banks, 

——————. Changing trends in New York city banking. Annalist, July 81, 1925. 
Pp. 1. Reviews changes in various items of assets and liabilities of New York 
city banks between June 25, 1924, and June 24, 1926. 


Aszenter, G. Kritische Bemerkungen ze Schumpeters Geldtheorte. Zeitsch. f. 
Volkswirt. u. Sozialpolitik, Band IV, Heft 10-12. Pp. 21. Compares the two 
theories of monetary value: that which considers the value of money as the 
reciprocal of the price level and that which holds that the value of money is some- 
thing different from the price level. 


doarz, A. The bearing of labour unrest upon the path to be taken to sound 
currency. Discussion on Mr. Hoare’s paper. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc, May, 1925. 
Pp. 24. -Mr. Hoare advocates increase of income tax in England and use of the 
surplus for purposes of deflation. Interesting discussion by Hirst, Keynes, 
Hawtrey, Sir Josiah Stamp and others. 


«ie, W. I. Gold production may raise the price level. Annalist, Aug. 28, 1925, 
Pp. 2. The enlarged production of gold, together with economy in its use for 
monetary purposes are likely to cause a slight upward trend in prices for some 
time to come. 

ÆSCUORE, J. La banqueroute allemande sur la dette publique. Rev. d’Econ Pol,, 
July-Aug., 1925. Pp. 21. Gives a French translation of the German law of July 
16, 1925, providing for conversion of the German public debt. 


RIOT, J. Les banques. Rev. d’Econ. Pol, Mar-Apr. 1925. Pp. 9. Analyzes 
movements in Items of balance-sheets of banks in France in 1928 and 1924. 


larsa, A. R. The commerotal banking resources of the United States. Econ. 
World, July 25, 1925. Pp. 2. Reviews reports showing condition of banks of ° 
_ April 6, 1925. 

ürer, H. O, Englanders “Bestimmungsgrunde des Preises.” Schmollers Jahrb., 
Apr. 1925. Pp. 14. Explanation and criticism of Engländer’s theory of subjective 
price determination. 

ALYNARSKI, F. American credit for Poland. Econ. World, July 25, 1925 (Re-. 
printed in advance from Poland, Aug., 1925). Pp. 2. Loan for 85 million dollars 
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to Poland in spring of this year had exclusively economic aims and was sold to 
American investors in normal way. Former loans from the United States govern- 
ment and from Poles in America were for relief purposes. Writer thinks 
American loans to Europe should be widely distributed and not concentrated 
in Germany. 

Prion, W. Deutsche Kreditpolitik während des Ruhrkampfes. Schmollers Jahrb., 
April, 1925. Pp. 26. Considers policy of German government and .Retchsbank 
for the financing of the Ruhr resistance. 

Ricurer, F. E. and Srawpisu, A. Investments of banks and insurance companies. 
Harvard Bus. Rev., July, 1925. Pp. 11. Analyzes security investments for perlod 
1918-1924. 

Rust, C. Les réparations. Rey. d’Econ. Pol, Mar Apr., 1925. Pp. 16. Summaries 
Dawes plan with comments. 

Sacrnporr-lLacnra; G. Aloune tendenze attuali del risparmio. Rif. Soc, July-Aug., 
1925. Pp. d. 

Scuxnarrer, P. Change déprécié et dumping. Rev. des Sci. Pol, Apr.June, 1925. 
Pp. 12. Encouragement to exporting resulting from the depreciation of a 
currency in terms of foreign currencies is not the same thing as dumping. Legis- 
lative measures by foreign countries to prevent this export are not theoretically 
justifiable or practically expedient. 

Sera, E. Teoria del punto critico monetario. Rif. Soc, July-Aug., 1925. Pp. 28. 


Suaw, A. E. La escasez de numerario y lu crisis de nuestro sistema monetario y 
bancario, Revista de Econ. Argentina, May, 1925. 

TIPPETTS, G S. Fiduciary powers of national banks. Am. Econ. Rev., Sept, 1925. 
Pp. 18. 

Vencror, J. Les émissions. Rev. @Econ. Pol, Mar.-Apr., 1925. Pp. 22. De- 
scribes the factors affecting the issue of new securities in France in 1924 and 
gives a list of the principal issues. 

Les caisses d'épargne. Rev. d’Econ. Pol, Mar.-Apr., 1925. Pp. 11. 
Surveys the course of savings banks deposits in France in 1924. 


L'Assemblea generale dell’ Associazione Bancaria Italiana. Riv. Bancaria, June, 
1925. Pp. 81. Texts of convention addresses by bankers and government officials. 


English banking opinion about recent developments in the matier of German 
reparations payments. Econ. World, July 25, 1925. (Reprinted from Monthly 
Review of Barclay’s Bank, London, July,.i925). Pp. 8. Reviews report of Agent- 
General for reparations payments for period from September 1, 1924 to April 80, 
1925, and also the report of committee appointed by Council of Internattonal 
Chamber of Commerce to study the reparations problem. 

Great Britain's “cross of gold.” New Repub., Sept. 16, 1925. Pp. 8. Great 
Britain’s economic troubles are due to relative prices there and abroad. With 
return to the gold standard there has been an increase in the value of sterling 
exchange but no corresponding decrease in internal prices. This serves as a 
handicap to exporting industries. 

Guaranty of bank deposits. Fed. Reserve Bull, Sept, 1925. Pp. 10. Describes 
the experience of Oklaboma, Kansas, Texas, Nebraska, Mossibsippi South Dakota, 
North Dakota, and Washington under guaranty laws. 

Progress of banking in Great Britain and Ireland during 1984. Bankers’ Mag. 
(London), July, 1925. Pp. 12. Continuation from the June pumber of the 
analysis of balance sheets. 

Progress of banking in Great Britain and Ireland during 1984. 2, profits and their 
distribution. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Aug., 1925. Pp. 14. Gives statistics of 
profits of banks and their distribution. Higher profits in 1925 resulted from 
higher rates of interest. 
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The gold standard in Napoleonic days. Bankers’ Mag. (London), July, 1925. Pp. 
9. Deseribes the cessation of specie payments in England in 1797, report of the 
Bullion Committee in 1810, and resumption of specie payments in 1821. 


The gold standard. Round Table, Sept. 1925. Pp. 14. Defense of the gold 
standard against Mr. Keynes’ recent pamphlet “The Economic Consequences of 
Mr. Churchill.” 


The gold standard. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Sept. 1925. Pp. 11. Criticism ‘of 
Mr. Keynes’ views by Lord Bradbury and Mr. Walter Leaf. Latter depre- 
cates especially the use of index numbers for purposes of criticizing a political 
policy. 

The proposed amendments to the Federal Reserve act. Bankers Mag., Aug., 1925. 
Pp. 8. Full text of the McFadden Bill amending the Federal Reserve act is 
printed. The bill is analyzed by a financial expert whose conclusions are un- — 
favorable to proposed amendments. 


The restoration of the gold standard in Great Britain as viewed by the Federat 
Reserve Board. Exdn. .World, June 27, 1925. (Reprinted from the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, June, 1925). Pp. 8. Summarizes principal provisions of the 
Gold Standard act of 1925 and describes the terms of the British credit of 
$800,000,000 in the United States. ' 


What kind of an acoount does my bank expect me to carry? System, Sept, 1925. 
Pp. 4. Explains how a bank calculates profit and loss on an account. 


G. S. Le marché monétaire et les changes. Rev. Econ. Pol, Mar.~Apr., 1925. 
Pp. 10. Money market conditions in France and fluctuations of the exchanges in 


1924 are analyzed, 
Public Finance 
{Abstracts by Charles P. Huse) 


Amonn, A. Zur Frage der steuerlichen Lastenverteilung. Jahrb. f. Nationalök. u. 
Statistik., Mar.-Apr., 1925. Pp. 85. Discusses questions of justice and of in- 
eldence. 


Ayvar, S. V. N. Some aspects of Indian finance. Indian Jour. Econ. Apr., 
1925. Pp. 14. Recommends the use of higher rates in the taxation of large 
incomes, the granting of further protection to cotton goods and sugar, and the 
reduction of military expenditures. 


Cuann, G. Allocation of revenues: between the central and provincial govern- 
ments. Indian Jour. Econ., Apr., 1925. Pp. 22. India has recently adopted the 
principle of separation of central and local revenues with little success, as yet. 


. The function of income tam in the fiscal system of India. Indian 
Jour. Econ, Apr., 1925. Pp. 24. The income tax with its progressive rates will 
compensate for the burdens placed upon the poor as the customs system is 
increasingly used. 


Coates, W. H. Double taxation and taw evasion. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., May, 1925. 
Pp. 25. Discusses recommendations of experts employed by the League of Nations, 
giving, incidentally, a description ot the origin and constitution of the French 
income tax. 


Exrorr, A. pa. Teoria Janoráls della traslazione della imposte. Riv. Internaz, 
July, 1925. Pp. 24. 


Guwerrri, E. Il protezioniemo siderurgico 6 le industrie dei fili di ferro. Rif. Soc, 
July-Aug., 1925. Pp. 86. The Italian protective tariff on steel has had especially 
unfortunate consequences in the case of wire manufacture and price. 


Hamrox, C. J. The growth of taxation in relation to population and prices. 
Indian Jour. Econ., Apr., 1925. Pp. 20. If price changes are taken into account, 
per capita taxation in India has not increased during the last twenty years. 
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Harsrtor, J. La perception de Vimpdt sur ls revenu “à la sources” dans le Royaume- 
Uni de Grande-Bretagne et de'Irelande ot dans les Etats-Unis de ? Amérique du 
Nord. Rev. Sei. et Légis. Finan, April-May-June, 1925. Pp. 78. Describes the 
methods of the British income tax, schedule by schedule, with special reference to 
the use of stoppage at source. Shows how the supertax is computed. 


Jizz, G. La date de remboursement dans les emprunts publics d'etat. Rev. Sai. 
et Légis. Finan., April-May-June, 1925. Pp. 55. A study of different methods 

` of amortisation leads to the conclusion that in the interest of both lender and 
borrower repayment should be made at fixed dates. 


Kuraraick, W. State supervision of municipal finance in New Jersey. Nat. Mun. 
Rev., Aug., 1925. Pp. 12. The very wide powers of the central agency, exercised 
with regard’ for social conditions, have much improved municipal finances. 


Koawra, J. G, Jn. Practice before the United States Board of Tav Appeals. Jour. 
Accountancy, July, 1925. Pp. 14. The board has adopted a policy of procedure 
midway between the technicalities of the courts and the - very informal methods of 
the bureau of internal revenue. 


LACHAPELLE, G. La trésorerie st le budget. Rev. dEcon. Pol, Mar.-Apr., 1925. 
Pp. 17. Reviews the events of the last few years and points out that France must 
steadfastly hold to the policy of reducing expenditures, increasing revenues and 
ceasing to borrow at the Bank of France. 


Loxo, H. F. Bank and corporation tawes in Massachusetts. Nat. Mun. Rev. Aug., 
1925. Pp. 4. National banks and trust companies are to pay a tax on net income 
equivalent to that paid by business corporations. 


Osaoon, R. C. Suggested remedies for inheritance and estate taw burdens affecting 
fiduciary relations. Econ. World, Aug. 8, 1925. Pp. 2. Reprinted from Trust . 
Companies, N. Y., July, 1925. Urges the abolition of the federal gift and estate 
taxes and the simplification of state taxes. 


Ros, C. Les impôte. Rev. d’Econ. Pol, Mar.-Apr., 1925. Pp. 82, Summarizes 
the changes made in 1924 in the French tax hd and also gives the amount of 
revenue from varioug sources. 


Saxrrai-Mancano, V. Bli interessi dei titoli del debito pubblico e la nuova imposta 
complementare. Rif. Soc, May-June, 1925, Pp. 26. 


Sumeas,G. F. Taxable capacity and the burden of taxation and public debt. Jour. 
Royal Stat. Soc., July, 1925. Pp. 48. In comparing the taxable capacities of 
different nations, we should, take into consideration not only the net income per 
“capita but also such matters as the distribution of income, the disposition of publie 
revenues, and the habits of the people. 


Sıxan, G. N. Tho future of direct tawes in India. Indian Jour. Econ, Apr., 
1925. Pp. 11. Believes the land tax should be made part of the income tax and 
that an inheritance tax should be introduced. 


Stamp, J. C. The influence of death duties on the socialization of wealth. Scientia, 
I-VI, 1926. Pp. 15. A translation into French of the preface to the English 
edition of Rignano’s work. 


Taurtm, R. J. Les finances des états européens depuis la guerre. III, Italis. 
Rev. des Sci. Pol, April-June, 1925. Pp. 18. The Mussolini cabinet by enforcing 
severe economy and by granting freedom in industry has been able to secure 
budgetary equilibrium, to fund the floating debt and to halt the depreciation of 
the lira, 

Wourerox, G. B. Tawvation a blow to industry. Stone & Webster Jour, July, 1925. 
Pp. 7. Points out the bad effects of the high federal surtaxes. 


Disoussion on the national debt. Econ. Jour., Sept. 1925. Pp. 15. The discussion 
at the annual meeting of the Royal Economic Soclety favored the slow payment 
of the national debt, 
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Population 
(Abstracts by A. B. Wolfe) 


Bovenox, J. Le mouvement de la population. Rev. d’Econ. Pol, March-Apr., 
1925. Comparison of marriage-, birth-, and death-rates 1918 and 1928, in nine- 
teen countries. 

Bnowntss, J. The present tendencies of population in Great Britain with respect 
to quantity and quality. Eugenics Rev, July, 1925. Pp. 4 Feels “in favor of the 
view that there is a race physiology” behind the declining birth rate and that the 
“fall in the birth rate just now is not essentially different from what must have 
taken place in England in former times.” 

Corwin, G. V. The geographical aspect of eugenics. Eugenics Rev, Jan., 1925. 
Pp. 8. 

Easr, E. M. The Fasotsti on birth control; an Italian problem. Reply to Count 
Cippico. Birth Control Rev., Sept, 1925. Pp. 2. 

Enri, De. vor. Geburtenrilckgang und Familiengrisse in Zürich. Jahrb. f. 
Nationalik. u. Statistik, March-Apr., 1925. Pp. 6. Brief, but striking analysis 
of the decline in the birth rate and in the size of families In Zürich, with Incidental 
comparison with Berlin date. The Zürich birth rate has fallen 60 per cent since 
1896-1900. 

Evans, P. H. The trend of mortality. Econ. World, July 18, 1925. Pp. 8. 
Speculation on the future trend of mortality, especially with regard to tuber- 
culosig and alcohol. 

Goxupsrzrx, D. Selling birth control. America, April 25, 1926. Pp. 2. Catholic 
review of birth contro] propaganda. 


Grant, M. America for the Americans. Forum, Sept. 1925. Pp. 8. Quality and 
quantity argument for maintaining present immigration restriction policy. 


Gurra, R. B. Tho relation of house accommodation to child mortality. Indian 
Jour. Econ., Jan, 1925. Pp. 12. The usual relationg are found. 


Hammon, Arce. Poverty and birth control. Birth Control Rev., Aug, 1925. 
Pp. 2. “It is a question of offering to the poor who need it most, the knowledge 
and the power which has long been the possession of those who need it least.” 


Ixo, K. S. International aspoots of the United States Immigration Law of 1924. 
Contemp. Rev., Sept., 1925. Pp. 7. The objects of the law could have been 
accomplished in a less objectionable way. 


Laventix, H. H. Bugenios in America. Eugenics Rev, Apr, 1925. Pp. 8. 
Historical resumé. , 

Moment, De. P.' Newers Literatur auf dem Gebietes der Bevélkerungslehre. Archiv 
f. Sonlalwis. u. Sozialpolitik, Band 54, Heft 1. Pp. 12. Critical review of four- 
teen recent German, French, and English books on population. 


Nicerono, A. La demografia, le sue scienze ausiliaria o la sociologia. Riv. Mensile 
di Stat., 1925. Pp. 29. Issued as a separate Methodological discussion. 

Ovvewnrac, Kant. Der Bevilkerungsverlust im Weltkrieg. Schmollera Jahrb., 
June, 1925. Pp. 64. Thorough-going analysis of war losses—killed in battle, in- 
creased civilian death rate, Immigration, infant mortality, curtailed birth rate. 

Peanut, R. The differential birth-rate. Birth Control Rev. Oct, 1925. Pp. 8. 


TAGLIANCARNE, G. Infanticidio, abbandono d'infante o procurato aborto nella vita 
socials, studiati sulle nostre statistiche criminalita. Giorn. d. Econ., Aug., 1925. 
Pp. 42, ‘ 

Virvirs, Cual es la poblacion: de la ciudad de Buenos Aires? Rev. de Econ. 
Argentina, June, 1925. On the basis of births, deaths, and migration since the 
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last census (1914), the population is put at 1,680,000. Other, and diverse, claims 
have been made for 1,845,000, 2,810,000, and 2,700,000. 


Virvres. Tres acontecimientos vienen actualmente en ausilio de la natalidad en 
Francia. Rev. de Econ. Argentina. May, 1925. Pp. 5. Conditions favorable 
to a future increase in the French birth rate are immigration, the annexation of 
Alsace-Lorraine, and the protective tariff. 


Yure, G. U. The growth of population and the factors which control it. Jour. Royal 
Stat. Soc., Jan., 1925. Pp. 57. Logistic curve of population growth and the 
factors which control it. Population growth is a biologically self-regulating pro- 
cess. The article, based mainly on Pearl and Reed, is the presidential address for 
1924-25. ` 


Index numbers of building construction and of population in 180 identical cities, 
1914-1984. Mo. Lab. Rev., Sept, 1925. Pp. 5. 


Insurance a 
(Abstracts by F. E. Wolfe) 


Acortar, O. R. Le pensioni sootali in Inghilterra, Riv. di Pol. Econ, June, 1928. 
Pp. 7. 

CuorcunL, W. The new social insurance scheme proposed by the British govern- 
ment. Econ. World, May 28, 1925. Pp. 8. Estimates on statistical basis the 
cost of the new officially proposed old-age pensions scheme, and sums up its 
benefits. : 


Conex, J. L. Die Vereinhetilichung der Sozialoersicherung in Grossbritannien. 
Zeitschrift f. d. ges. Verischerungswis., July, 1925. Pp. 5. Deals with proposed 
enlargement, and sums up advantages of the unification of social insurance. 


Comins, F. L. Winding up a life assurance company. Jour. Inst. Actuaries, July, 
1925. Pp. 12. Recounts experience in 1916 in winding up a life assurance com- 
pany, and indicates methods of valuation. 


Courrs, C. R. V. Notes on life assurance investment policy. Jour. Inst. Actuaries, 
July, 1925. Pp. 31. Outlines general Investment policy of a life office and 
suggests that permission be given specifically in the statutory balance-sheet to 
value assets on an interest basis, 


Crossy, G. E., Jr. Some forms of insurance for fiduciary property and income. 
Econ. World, Sept, 5, 1925. Reprinted from Trust Companies, Aug., 1925. Pp. 
2. Cites specific cases to prove the genera] need for business interruption, rental 
and leasehold insurance, 


Devrscx, B. Hail insurance in middle Europe in 1926. Econ. World, Sept. 5, 
1925. Reprinted from The Policy~Holder, Aug. 19, 1925. Pp. 2. Companies 
operating in middle Europe, excepting Russia, have had more favorable financial 
results In 1925 than in 1924, 


Hamrox, J. A. The cost of compensation for industrial acctdents. Econ. World, 
Aug. 1, 1925. Pp. 4. Shows elements of increasing cost of compensation. But 
estimates that compensation cost in New York State represented only one-fourth 
of a cent in the dollar of the value of products at the factory. 


Honss, C. W. The underwriting problems of workmen’s compensation insurance. 
Econ. World, Aug. 22, 1925. Reprinted from Weekly Underwriter, Aug, 1928. 

. Pp. 8. States underwriter’s practical problems in brief outline. Cycle of de- 
pression and attendant high loss ratios of past years brought severe losses to 
compensation insurance companies. 


Issorera, F. Sull’esercizio dell assicurazione contro gli infortuni agriooli. Rif. Soc. 
: May-June, 1925. Pp. 18. 
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Kxox, A. Fire losses and commercial morality in South Africa. Econ. World, 
Aug. 8, 1925. Pp. 2. Owing to the moral hazard, the claims figures of the fire 
insurance companies in South Africa stand out as a reasonably reliable barometer 
of the course of trade. f 

Noovcm, S. Die Entwicklung des Versioherungsgedankens in Japan. Zeitschrift 
f. d. ges. Versicherungswis., July, 1925. Pp. 15. Traces Japanese organizations 
for mutual help on the insurance principle back one thousand years earlier than 
the European gilds of the Middle Ages, 


Noovion, G. nz. La caisse nationale de réassurance. Jour. des Econ., July 18, 1925. 
Pp. 18. Criticizes severely the proposed participation of the government In re- 
insurance business to gain revenue. ; 

Parmer, A. H. Insurance on growing crops. Econ. World, June 20, 1925. Re- 
printed from Spectator, June 4, 1924. Pp. 4. Shows the obstacles to crop in- 
surance. It is offered only by a few of the larger fire insurance companies under 
special contracts and thainly with organizations of growers. 


Rarro, M. O. Le assicurazioni dei crediti in Inghilterra. Rev. Bancaria, June, 1925. 
Pp. 5. Forms and degree of development of credit insurance in England. 


Scuornnaum, E. Die Soctalversicherung in der techecho-slowaktschen Republik. 
Zeitschrift f. d. ges. VWersicherungswis. July, 1925. Pp. 8. Have increased 
amount of insurance to compensate depreciatéd value of money payments and 
extended invalidity and old-age branches. | 


Wema, F. M. The valuation of life annuities with refund of an arbitrarily assigned 
part of the purchase price. Giorn. di Matematica Finan., Feb.-June, 1925. Pp. 
‘85. Develops by means of mathematical formulas new methods of approach to 
the refund problem of computing unpaid portions of the purchase price of 
annuities in the cases of a single life and two lives. 


Appendia to government actuary’s report on financial provisions of the pensions 
bill. The statistical basis of the pensions bill. Jour. Inst. Actuaries, July, 1928. 
Pp. 18. Estimates bases for determining the cost of old-age pensions and 
children’s allowances. 


“Convertible term” life insurance in Great Britain. Econ. World, July 18, 1925. 
Reprinted from Statist (London), July 4, 1926. Pp. 2. In view of increased favor 
of endowment assurance over whole-life policies in last ten years in England, 
restates merits of convertible term contracts.. 4 


The group life insurance plan of the Canadian Bank of Commerce. Econ. World, 
July 25, 1925. Pp. 2. Describes plan. Mortality experience and the ages of the 
group govern annual renewal rate. 


Insurance and the financing of the foreign commerce of Great Britain. Econ. World, 
‘Aug. 8, 1925. Reprinted from The Review (London), July 17, 1925. Pp. 2. 
Insurance must confine itself to its true function—and cannot wisely be used to 
repair a crippled financlal position involving trade, banking, and political risks. 


Sickness insurance as written in Great Britain. Econ. World, Aug. 1, 1925. Re- - 
printed from Statist (London), July 4, 1925. Pp. 2. Permanent sickness in- 
surance is now offered for all classes, on a basis similar to life insurance. . 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 
(Abstracts by George B. Mangold) 


Bunnys, E. M. The economics of family endowment. Economica, June, 1925. Pp. 
9. Presents arguments for and against a system of family endowment. De- 
scribes briefly the method of operation in France, where this plan has reached its 
highest development. The author concludes by saying, “The decision as to the 
desirability of family endowment, and the particular system to be adopted de- 
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pends, except where it is part of a wage-regulating system based on the living 
wage idea, on certain general judgments. It depends on the strength of the con- 
viction that it is desirable to provide more adequately for children, and to invest 
more savings than formerly in human capital. It depends, again, upon the relief 
in kind, or by more equal distribution of incomes. It depends, finally, upon how 
far these distributional advantages are likely to be outweighed by bad effects on 
production.” 

Jessur, M. R. Preliminary report of a study of the mschanical ability of delin- 
quent boys of the Los Angeles Juvenile Court, 1984. Jour. Delinquency, May, 
1925. Pp. 11. This study is based on the results of tests of 188 delinquent boys 
between the ages of 12 and 17, After describing the tests used, the author gives 
her findings. 

Menara, M. A. The relation of mental age to industrial offictency of a group of 
mental defecttoes. Jour. Delinquency, May, 1925. Pp. 21. In general mental 
age is an index of the quality of the difficulty of the tasks that can be performed 
by subjects of any given mental age. There is an increase in the efficiency of the 
mental defectives with increasing mental age. Mental age is an index of the kind 
of task which a subject may be able to perform only within very wide limits. 


Socialism 


Apter, M. Maravismus und Kantischer Kritiztemus, Archiv f. d. Geschichte d. 
Sozialismus u. d. Arbelterbewegung, Heft 8, 11 Jahrg., 1925. Pp. 82. 


Czoner, E. Zur Geschichte des Kommunistenbundes. Dis kilner Bundesgemeinde 
vor der Revolution. Archiv f. d. Geschichte d. Sozialismus u. d. Arbeiterbewegung, 
Heft 8, 11 Jahrg., 1925. Pp. 87. 


Ega, Vizconne ve. Hwamen del programa socialista. Rev. Nacional de Econ., May- 
June, 1925. Pp. 25. 

FRANKEL, È, Present-day tendencies in German Socialism, Jour. Pol. Econ, Feb. 
1925. Pp. 21. 

Prato, G. Realtà economiche e miti sindacaltstiot. Rif, Soc., May-June, 1925.~` 
Pp. 42. Analysis of the aims of syndicalism, especially its stress on monopoly; 
impracticability of the doctrine set forth. 


Rsasaxorr, D. Neteste Mitteilungen über den literarisohen Nachlass von Karl 
Marv und Friedrich Engels. Archiv f. d. Geschichte d. Sorvialismus u. d. Arbeiter- 
bewegung, Heft 8, 11 Jahrg., 1925. Pp. 16. 


VonLäinorr, K. Katholizismus und Soztalismus. Archiv f. Sozialwis. u, Sozial- 
politik., Heft 8, 51 Jahrg. Pp. 26. 


i Statistics 
(Abstracts by Harry Jerome) 


Enorworrn, F. Y. The element of probability in index numbers. Jour. Royal Stat. 
Soc., July, 1925. Pp. 19. Professor Edgeworth takes issue with the theory that 
the problem of index numbers does not fall in the fleld of the theory of errors. 


The plurality of index numbers. Econ. Jour. (London), Sept., 1925. 
Pp. 10. The writer defines an index number “as a number adapted by its variations 
to indicate the increase or decrease of a magnitude not susceptible to accurate 
measurement,” and questions the validity of the proposition that the purpose to 
which an index number is put does not affect the choice of formulae. 


Getssen, A. Considerazioni di un pratico su i prezzi-indici, i bilanct famigliari, 
il costo della produzione e il caro-vita. Rif, Soc, May-June, 1925. Pp. 28. Too 
much emphasis is laid on the revelations of cost-of-living Indices; they woua be 
more helpful if less frequent. 
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Iwcarrs, W. R. The division of income in the United States. Annalist, Aug. 21, 
1925. Pp. 2. The approximate division of the national income between capital 
and labor and inequalities in the average incomes of members of the several 
labor groups. 


Jones, F. D. Trade statistics and public policy. Harvard Bus. Rev., July, 1925. 
Pp. 10. The June decision of the Supreme Court declaring lawful the interchange 
of trade statistics by members of a trade association is encouraging in that 
statistics of production, costs, and current market conditions, available alike to 
seller and buyer, are essential to the proper functioning of competitive industry, 
though certain features of the ruling may lead to abuses. 


Kıxa, W. I. Income and wealth. Am. Econ. Rev., Sept, 1925. Pp. 18. 


Ruoprs, E. C. The generalized law of error. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc, July, 1925. 
Pp. 5. A discussion of corrections necessary in applying the generalized law 
of error. 


Russu, E. S. and Enszr, T. The fishery statistics of England and Wales. Jour. 
Royal Stat. Soc., March, 1925. Pp. 28. .The history, methods of collection, and 
uses of the commercial and scientific statistics of the sea fisheries. 


Suaw, N. The week or month as an intermediate time unit for statistical purposes. 
Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., July, 1925. Tabulates the existing differences in statistical 
practice in the methods of adjustment for the Incompatibility of the week with 
the month and year, stresses the unsatisfactory nature of the present calendar 
months, and urges the utility for many statistical purposes of a shorter period. 


Twoarson, R. J. An agricultural census. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc, March, 1925. 
Pp. 24. In relation to the campaign now in progress for a census of agriculture 
to be taken periodically throughout the world on a uniform plan, Mr. Thompson 
discusses the problems involved in such a program, as illustrated by the methods 
now in use in taking the agricultural censuses and making intercensual estimates 
in England and Wales, the United States, Canada, and South Africa. 


Wesrencaanp, H. and Lomnorr, E. Periodiske Bevdgelser i det ökonomiske Liv. 
Nat. ök. Tids., No. 1, 1925. Pp. 7 Two addresses before the National Economic 
Society (Danish) on the business cycle. Both economists find much of value in the 
contribution of American and English investigators in this comparatively’ new 
field. 


Worxre, H. The statistical determination of demand ourves. Quart. Jour. Econ., 
Aug., 1925. Pp. 40. Supplements previous valuable studies by the writer and 
others in the statistical study of demand curves with an analysis of the theoretical 
aspects of such studies. Points out the problems involved in the selection of 
data and emphasizes the importance of studies of consumers’ demand. Considers 
the conditions under which the regression of price on quantity is the best 
estimate of the trend demand curve. An excellent bibliography of the statistical 
demand studies is given. 


Development of department-store trade statistics in 1924-25. Fed. Res. Bull, July, 
1925. Pp. 4. In recent months the scope of these statistics has been Increased 
by the addition of statistics by departments and of data concerning turnover of 
stocks. 


Wholesale prices of commodities in 1924. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., March, 1925. Pp. 
19. A discussion of the recent movements in the Séatiet’s index numbers of 
wholesale prices, with a résumé of the method of compilation and tabulations of 
the annual average prices for each of the 54 commodities from 1909 to date, and 
of.the index number for the 45 commodities by years from 1846 to 1924, and by 
months from 1885 to 1925; also the group index numbers by years from 1908 to 
1924, by quarters from 1918 to 1924, and by months 1921 to 1924. 


DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 


The War Finance Corporation 


The War Finance Corporation act’ of 1918 has three distinct parts: the 
first deals with the War Finance Corporation; the second is concerned 
with the Capital Issues Committee; and the third, entitled Miscellaneous 
Provisions,’ provides for penalties, definitions and the like. Nothing will 
be said in the study about the third section. 


An Analysis of the Act 


The War Finance Corporation was the name given to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and four other persons who were created “a body politic and 
corporate.” Its life was restricted to a period of not more than six months 
after the termination of the war. The capital stock ef the Corporation was 
to be $500,000,000, subscribed by the United States. The management was 
placed in the hands of a board of five directors, one of whom was to be the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the other four to be appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the Senate. No director was to 
take part in any activity of the Corporation which touched either directly 
or indirectly his personal interest. The term of appointment was for four 
years, two members being designated to serve for two years and two more 
for four years, after which each director was to serve for four years. The 
salary of these directors was fixed at $12,000 a year. 

Considering now the important powers of the Corporation as distinct 
from its capitalization and management, we note that they dealt with loans, 
issuance of bonds and the purchase of bonds of the United States. 

Section 7 provided that the Corporation might make loans for a period 
not to exceed five years. 

(a) To any bank in the United States which shall have made after 
April 6, 1917, and still has outstanding loan or loans to any 
business whose operations are necessary or contributory to the 
prosecution of the war, provided these loans are evidenced by 
notes. In no case, however, was the loan to exceed 75 per cent 
of the value of the note. 

(b) To any bank in the United States which has rendered financial 
assistance to any business enterprise by the purchase of its bonds 
after April 6, 1917. These loans were not to exceed 75 per cent 
of the value of such securities. 

These loans were to be made on the promissory notes of banks secured by 
the obligations which were made the basis of the original loan, together with 
all other securities which the bank may have obtained as collateral for the 
original loan. But in both (a) and (b) loans might be made up to 100 per 
cent provided the loans made by the Corporation to the banks were secured 
as above stated and, in addition, by collateral of the kind to be decided 
upon by the board, provided the additional collateral had a value equal to 88 
per cent of the amount loaned by the Corporation. 

Section 8 relates to loans made to savings. banks and building and lean 
associations. Loans were to be made to thesé borrowers on their promissory 
notes for a period not to exceed one year, proyided the Corporation deems 
these loans necessary to the conduct of thé-"war or “important in the © 
public interest.” The board had the power to determine the kind of 
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collateral to be put up for these notes; but the collateral had to have a value 
of 88 per cent in excess of the loan. This section, subject to two minor 
exceptions, states specifically that the rate of interest on loans made to 
savings banks or building and loan associations was not to be more than 1 
per cent in excess of the ninety-day commercial paper rate charged by the 
federal reserve bank in the district in which the borrowing institution is 
located. 

Public utility corporations were expected to be taken ¢are of under the 

_ provisions of section 9 of the law. This section provided that the Cor-. 
poration might “in exceptional cases” make loans to any business enterprise 
whose operations were necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the 
war, provided the business could not obtain money upon reasonable terms 
through banking channels or from the investing public. These loans were 
to have a maturity not to exceed five years; and the total loans made to any 
one business were ‘not to exceed 1214 per cent of both the authorized 
capital stock of the Corporation and the authorized aggregate bonds to be 
issued at the time the capital stock was fully paid. The collateral for such 
loans was to be equal to at least 125 per cent of the value of the loan except 
loans made to railroads in the possession of the United States. The interest 
rate on such loans was not to be less than 1 per cent more than the ninety-day 
commercial paper rate charged by the federal reserve bank in the district 
in which the borrower was located. , 

All loans made under the provisions of sections 7, 8 and 9 were still 
further limited by section 10 of the law which limited the total loans to 
any one business to $50,000,000. Railroads were, however, excepted from 
this restriction. 

In order to obtain the money necessary to make these loans, the War 
Finance Corporation was given power to issue bonds up to $3,000,000,000. 
These bonds were based upon a first lien on the assets of the Corporation 
and were to run for not-less than one or more than five years. Such bonds 
might be issued directly to a borrower or might be sold in the investment 
market. The market for these bonds was created or semi-manufactured by 
two provisions of the law. One provision made them exempt from all 
taxes save estate and inheritance taxes, and federal surtaxes, excess-profits 
taxes and war-profita taxes. The other provision of the law tending to 
create a market for these bonds, provided that federal reserve banks could 
rediscount notes of member banks secured by bonds of the War Finance 
Corporation or rediscount eligible commercial paper secured by such bonds 
and endorsed by a member bank. Of course, the maturity regulations of 
the Federal Reserve act and the rulings of the Federal Reserve Board were 
to apply to such discounts and rediscounts. The interest rate on such paper 
was not to be less than 1 per cent above the ninety-day commercial paper 
rate. In case federal reserve notes were issued with such paper or obli- 
gations as security, the Federal Reserve Board was given the power to 
make a special interest charge on such notes. This was designed to 
prevent inflation. These two provisions of the law, it was expected, would 
make the bonds salable. The Corporation was also empowered to deal in 
bonds and notes of the United States issued or converted after September 
24,1917. This provision v was put into the law to help stabilize the price of 
government bonds.’ 


Section 7 of the original act v was amended on November 24, 1918. This amend- 
ment made it possible for the corporation to loan a borrower up to 100 per cent of 
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: The second bit of machinery set up by the War Finance Corporation act 

was a Capital Issues Committee consisting of seven members appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. Of these 
seven members, at least three had to be members of the Federal Reserve 
Board. The salary of these members was fixed at $7,500 a year; and their 
tenure of office was to be determined by the President. It was the function 
of this committee—similar work was being done by certain organizations 
in Great Britain, France, and other warring countries——to , 
“investigate, pass upon and determine whether it is compatible with the national 
interest that there should be sold or offered for sale or for subscription any issue, 
or any part of any issue, or securities hereafter Issued by any person, firm, cor- 
poration or association since the passage of this act in excess of $100,000.” 


Certain exceptions were made, however, to the above. 

So much for the legal framework of these two bits of economic machinery. 
It is the operation of these bits of machinery which give flesh and blood to 
the framework. We shall consider, first, the operations of the Capital 
Issues Committee. This, in turn, will be followed by an examination of 
the operations of the War Finance Committee. 


The Work of the Capital Issues Committee 


This Committee began operations on May 17, 1918; and shortly there- 
after it published rules and regulations regarding applications to issue new 
securities where the issue was in excess of $100,000 and where the issue did 
not fall under the classes previously excepted from the law.’ 

The Capital Issues Committee had in each federal reserve district the 
assistance of a district committee composed of the federal reserve agent 
as chairman, the governor of the federal reserve bank as vice-chairman, and 
three or more members chosen because of special qualifications. The dis- 
trict committee, in turn, might secure help from an auxiliary committee 
which could be used at any time in passing upon the applications to issue 
securities by a business enterprise of which the auxiliary committee had 
special knowledge. The members of both the district and auxiliary com- 
mittee served without pay. No member of either committee could participate 
in passing upon any application for security issues in which he had an 
interest. Application blanks for proposed issues were to be obtained 
either from the district committee or the Capital Issues Committee. It 
was the function of the district committee to gather the necessary data, 
analyze them and make recommendations to the Capital Issues Committee. 

In this respect, the work of the district committee was not unlike that of 
the credit department of a bank, while the work of the Capital Issues 
Committee was like that of the loan and discount committee of a commercial 
bank. The Capital Issues Committee then either accepted or rejected the 
application and notified the district committee and applicant of its decision, 
although in special cases the district committee might inform the applicant 
directly. In addition to this work the district committee was to discourage 
all possible issues of securities and to inform the public, especially the 
bankers and public officials, of the function and purpose of the district 
committee. 
the value of the collateral. The amendment of March 8, 1919 gave the corporation 
power to grant credit for a period not to exceed five years to banks or businesses 
engaged in foreign trade. The total of such loans could not exceed $1,000,000,000. 


*The rules and regulations of the new committee. are to be found in 4 Fed. Res. 
Bull., 627-688. 
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The Capital Issues Committee drew up certain rules to govern its general 
policy. First, no distinction was made between private and public issues. 
Second, the committee in allowing the issue of any security did not express 
any opinion regarding the investment value of that security. Although 
it was expected that no investor would purchase any security which had 
not been acted upon favorably by the Capital Issues Committee, none the 
less, the decision to purchase such security was to be made by each 
individual investor without being influenced by the favorable action of the 
Committee. Third, it was recommended that all state and municipal 
authorities postpone road building, paving, and the like, unless these were 
absolutely necessary and that municipalities cease certain kinds of expend- 
itures, as, for example, building and improving parks, until after the war. 

' Finally in cases where elections were to be held to authorize security 
issues, save in cases where the Committee was clear that its opinion 
on the proposed issue was in the negative, the Committee thought it advis- 
able to postpone its decision until after the election, On December 81, 
1918, the Committee ceased its work ;* and by a proclaman of President 
Wilson it was dissolved on August 80, 1919." , 

The following table shows the definite results of the work of the Capital 
Issues Committee. It will be seen from this table that only $510,470,000 
or about 14 per cent of the total securities approved by the Committee 
involved the use of labor, capital and materials for new construction work; 
and of this amount $100,244,000 was in payment for work started prior to 
April 5, 1918, the date of the passage of the act which set up the Capital 
Issues Committee. This means that less than 11 per cent of the total amount 
of $3,777,818,000 par value of new securities applied for were used for new 
construction and equipment. Most of this was for extending the 
facilities of public utility corporations which were serving war industries.” 


Operations of the War Finance Corporation 


The first call for capital stock was made upon the Treasury on May 29, 
1918; and by November 80 of the same year the Corporation had secured 
$140, 000, 000 from the United States Treasury on account of its capital 
stock." By the end of the first fiscal year the Corporation had received 
ninety-nine applications for loans to public utility companies. The total 
loans granted to public utility companies during this period amounted to 
$42,000,000." Loans made to such companies during the second and third 
year of the operations of the Corporation were very small because of the 
ending of the war. About $21,000,000 of the total loans granted to publie 
utility companies were outstanding at the close of the first period of 
activities. In making loans to such companies, the Corporation generally 
agreed to. take over some of the bonds of these companies, provided the 
remainder were es elsewhere. In this manner, in six instances, the 

5 F. R. B. 

‘OF. R. B. “ae Authority to do this was conferred upon the President by sec- 
tion 206 of the War Finance Corporation act. 

“65th Cong, 8rd Sess., H. D., 1485, 2. The committee reported that it had pocu 
unable to cheek completely the sale of fraudulent securities. 

First Annual Report, il. _ 

“Details of the loans made to public utility companies are found in the First 
Annual Report of the War Finance Oorporation, 5; Second Annual Report, 4; 
Third Annual Report, 12-18. 
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Corporation purchased $85,000,000 of notes; and the companies were able 
to secure $110,000,000 on notes ‘sold elsewhere. 

Loans were made to canners by forming a warehouse company with a 
capital of $100,000, issuing warehouse receipts to the canners and hypothe- 
cating these receipts with the Corporation for loans. During 1918 such 
loans amounted to $211,500, all of which was repaid.’ No further loans 
to canners were made. 

On July 28, 1918, the board of directors of the Corporation telegraphed 
the federal reserve banks at Richmond, Kansas City, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco and Atlanta, requesting them to notify both state and national 
banks, whether or not members of the federal reserve system, of the willing- 
ness of the Corporation to make loans on the security of farmers’ paper 
under the provisions of section 7 of the act.” It was thought necessary to 
relieve the depression in the live stock industry caused by a drought which 
made the feeding and fattening of live stock a very expensive proposition. 
Loans were made either indirectly through the federal reserve banks to the 
state or to member banks which bad advancéd funds to cattle agencies 
established at Kansas City and Dallas." Certain territory was made 
tributory to these agencies and a cattle loan committee was set up in each 
district. During the first year of its operation about $8,600,000 was loaned 
to cattle raisers; and $4,800,000 was loaned during the second year.” No 
further loans were made during the third year because the board was 
endeavoring to wind up the affairs of the Corporation. Approximately 
$800,000 due for loans made by the Dallas agency was outstanding at the 
end of the third year.” 

The War Finance Corporation also acted as a pinch-hitter in connection 
with railroad financing.” This was during the second year of its operations 
when as a result of the failure of Congress to pass the $750,000,000 appro- 
priation bill it became necessary to devise some means whereby the financial 
requirements of the railroads might be met. The Director General of the 
Railroads gave the railroads certificates of indebtedness for amounts due 
them. In turn, the railroads borrowed from the Corporation using these 
certificates as collateral. This same plan was followed in connection with 
paying money due the railroad equipment companies. All told, approxi- 
mately $75,000,000 was loaned in this manner. 

But loans were made to railroads in another way. The Corporation 
loaned the railroads on their secured notes about $89,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of making payments to the Railroad Administration for additions and 
betterments. In connection with these loans, the Corporation agreed in 
some cases to take a certain part of the loans, provided the remainder were 
placed elsewhere. This frequently made it possible for the railroads to 
float part of their securities elsewhere. Again in the spring of 1919 
the Corporation advanced directly to the Director General of Railroads 

*Firet Amual Report, 6; 4 F. R. B., 607, 888; Annual Report of the Seeretary of 
the Treasury for 1918, 106. 

“First Annual Report, 6-7, 

“First Annual Report, 6; 4 F. R. B., 807, 881-882. 

™Second Annual Report, 7. 

"Third Annual Report, 20. $5,550,000 was loaned to savings banks and building 
and loan associations; and $118,500 was loaned for crop-moving purposes. First 
Annual Report, 7; Third Annual Report, 7. 

“Second Annual Report, 4-6; dnnual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
1919, 105. 
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$50,000,000, taking as collateral certain obligations of the railroads. This 
loan was repaid the same year. The sum total of all loans made to the 
railroads amounted to $204,794,520; and at the end of the first period of 
the activities of the Corporation the railroads owed the Corporation 
$58,828,290.” 

Industrial corporations borrowed money from the Corporation under 
the provisions of section 9 of the law. These loans, all made during 
the second year of operations, totalled about $28,800,000." The largest 
single loan in this class was $18,900,000 made to the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation and paid the same day it was made. There were many appli- 
cations for such loans; but most of these applications were taken care of by 
other government bodies.” 

No loans were made for export purposes until late in December, 1919; 
and from that time until May 10, 1920, the Corporation advanced to ex- 
porters and banks for export purposes $46,000,000-and had a contingent 
advance of about $1,800,000. Such loans were made to finance the ship- 
ment of locomotives to Poland, agricultural machinery and implements to 
Great Britain, France and Belgium, and cotton to Czechoslovakia.” 

Six per cent was the rate charged to savings banks and building and loan 
associations for their loans; the rate for loans made to public utility com- 
panies was 7 per cent, save one case where the rate was 714 per cent.” As 
a matter of fact, this loan was defaulted. The industrial corporations all 
paid 7 per cent, while railroads paid but 6 per cent. The two loans made 
on the security of warehouse receipts bore interest at the rate of 5 and 6 
per cent. With but one exception, where the rate was 7 per cent, all 
loans made to cattle raisers through the Dallas agency were made 
at 8 per cent, while the same kind of loans made through the Kansas City 
agency paid 6 per cent. For some reason or other, the cattle raisers in the 
Kansas City district seem to have been a better risk than those in the 
Dallas district. Loans made for export purposes bore different rates of 
interest running from 514 per cent to 7 per cent. Judged by the market 
conditions prevailing at the time, these interest rates do not seem excessive. 


Bond Transactions of the War Finance Corporation 


Under the provisions of the act the Corporation could issue bonds up to 
six times its capital. No use was made of this provision until March, 1919, 
when, because of the large requirements of the railroads then under govern- 
ment administration, the Corporation issued $200,000,000 one-year 5 per 
cent notes. The issue was quickly taken and paid at maturity.” In 
addition to the funds derived from ‘the sale of these bonds, the Corporation 
by the end of its second fiscal year had secured additional funds through the 
sale of its entire capital stock to the United States.” 

One of the provisions of the act gave the Corporation power to purchase 
United States bonds on the open market. This was done to help stabilize 
the price of such bonds, although it was freely recognized at the time of 

*Third Annual Report, 15. 

“Third Annual Report, 18, 

Second Annual Raport, 5, 

“These loans are listed in the Third Annual Report, 22-28. 

*These interest rates are taken from the Third Annual Report where all loans 
made by the Corporation during the first period of its operations are Listed. 

"Third Annual Report, 8. 

"Second Annual Report, 8. 
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the passage of the law that this procedure would not keep the bonds at 
par. The Corporation was the chief agency through which government 
bonds were bought; and after being purchased they were then sold to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for the account of the Bond Purchase Fund. 
The following table shows the purchase and sale of government obligations 
during the first three years of the life of the Corporation.” 


Purohases Sales l 
First year $ 877,972,025.24 $ 272,621,746.81 ; 
Second year 1,827,417,000.00 950,884,650.00 i 
Third year 1,150,842,954.84 1,682,848,198.60 i 


The Corporation ended the first period of its existence on May 10, 1920.” 
It was revived, however, in 1921 to assist in financing the exportation of 
agricultural and other products. Few applications for such loans were 
forthcoming. On May 14, 1921, the Corporation issued a circular giving 
information to prospective borrowers in regard to section 21 of the act. 
Under the provisions of this section, the Corporation early in June made 
a loan of $5,000,000 to a codperative association in Mississippi to finance 
the carrying of 100,000 bales of cotton. It was provided that out of the 
cotton pledged as security, the association would export enough in one year 
to pay for the loan.“ The Corporation indicated that it was willing to 
finance other agricultural commodities under any one of four heads; but few 
applicants took advantage of this scheme.” Í 

It, therefore, became evident to the Corporation that the power to make’ 
loans for export purposes was not sufficient to bring about the desired, but 
by no means plainly stated, object—that of keeping prices from falling or 
tending to increase them. To quote from the report of the Corporation 
“it became more and more apparent that provisions must be made for the 
carrying of our commodities in larger quantities for a longer period of 
marketing.” Additional power must be given the Corporation to bring 
about this result. Congress was very receptive. Additional power was 
given the Corporation under the provisions of the Agricultural Credits act 
of August 24, 1921. 

It may be well, before stating these additional loaning powers, to note 
the changes in the general activities of the Corporation. First, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture was added to the board of directors. This change 
was due to a belief that he might be of some assistance in helping the Cor- 
poration solve the problem presented by the agricultural distress. Second, 
the total amount of bonds which the Corporation could issue and have 
outstanding at any one time was limited to three times its capital stock or 
$1,500,000,000 as contrasted with $8,000,000,000 under the provisions of 
the original act. These bonds might mature in six months but must mature 
in not more than five years. Third, the federal reserve banks were 
authorised to discount the obligations of member banks secured by War 
Finance Corporation bonds at a rate equal to the rate charged for eligible 
commercial paper of similar maturities: The previous law provided for 
a 1 per cent additional charge on such paper. Fourth, all funds of the 

"Compiled from the first three annual reports of the Corporation. 

"Third Annual Report, 5; 6 F. R. B., 562. 

“Fourth Annual Report, 4. 

"Fourth Annual Report, 5. 

Fourth Annual Report, 6. f 
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Corporation, save those needed for its immediate use, were to be deposited 
with the Treasurer of the United States or the federal reserve banks, or 
might be used to purchase bonds of the United States or to redeem bonds 
of the War Finance Corporation. Fifth, the Corporation was to start 
winding up its affairs on July 1, 1922." 

The important changes in the law, however, dealt with the loaning powers 
of the Corporation. Section 21 was left intact except that minor changes 
were made to allow the Corporation more time in which to finance exports 
and the new law removed the $1,000,000,000 limitation upon outstanding 
loans of this class. Six new sections were added to the law. Under the 
provisions of section 22 the Corporation, when it thought that there were 
unusual conditions in the agricultural staple market of the United States, 
might make loans. 

(a) To any person deiling in or marketing such Srodas for the 
purpose of assisting them to carry such products until they can 
be exported or sold for export in an orderly manner. Such loans 
were to be for not more than one year and were to bear interest 
at a rate of 1144 per cent in excess of the ninety day commercial 
paper rate charged by the federal reserve bank in the district 
in which the borrower is located. 

(b) To any person outside the United States purchasing such pro- 
ducts. The rate of interest on such loans was to be determined 
by the board. 

(c) To any banker who has assisted in making loans to any person 
for the purpose mentioned in (a). These loans were not to 
exceed the remaining unpaid balance of the loan made by the bank 
and the rate was to be determined by the board. 

Section 28 provided that the loans made under sub-sections (a) and (c) 
just quoted, were to be secured by promissory notes “with full and adequate 
security.” Loans made to persons outside the United States were to be 
based upon notes or other instruments secured by guaranties or other 
endorsements. According to the provision of section 24, the Corporation, 
when public interest required it, might make loans for a period not to 
exceed one year to banks or codperative associations of farmers which have 
made loans for agricultural purposes, “including the breeding, raising, 
fattening and marketing of live stock or may have discounted or redis- 
counted paper for that purpose.” Such loans might be renewed; but no 
loan could be extended for more than three years from the date of the 
original loan. The Corporation was also given power to purchase agri- 
cultural paper in exceptional instances and to buy acceptances issued by 
the Edge corporations, provided these acceptances conformed to certain 
conditions. The total loans made under the provisions of sections 21, 22 
and 24 and the total acceptances bought were not at any time to exceed 
$1,000,000,000. Moreover, the loans made to banks could not be reloaned 
to borrowers at a rate of more than 2 per cent in excess of the rate charged 
by the Corporation to the borrowing institution. 

For the purpose of acquainting prospective borrowers with the provisions 
of the revised act, the Corporation issued three circulars. The first, issued 
September 1, 1921, gave information to exporters on how to secure loans. 
Circular no. 2, issued strangely enough one month before Circular no. 1, 


"Further extended by three later acts so that the eee must proceed to 
wind up its affairs on Janúary J, 1920. 
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gave similar information -to banks in regard to securing loans under the 
provisions of section 24 of the act. The third circular gave information of 
a like character to codperative associations. A copy of Circular no. 2 was 
sent to the, presidents of the State Bankers Associations in order to secure 
their coöperation and a copy of Circular no. 1 was sent to every bank in the 
United States.” 

In order to relieve “a state of demoralization everywhere among all classes 
of agricultural producers” the Corporation set up two additional bits of 
machinery—Agricultural Loan Agencies and a Corn Belt Advisory Com- 
mittee. Thirty-three such agencies composed of from five to ten public 
spirited citizens, with headquarters in various cities located in the live stock 
and agricultural districts were established. The members of these committees 
served without pay. These committees were the backbone of the organi- 
zation through which the Corporation functioned. They answered inquiries, 
handled applications. for loans, examined collateral and made recommen- 
dations regarding loans. The Corporation then acted on the loans. The 
-Corn Belt Advisory Committee, composed of nine members, devoted its 
time and effort to finding a solution of the problem presented by the situa- 
tion in the corn belt. There had been two large crops and reduced feeding 
operations in this belt. As a result, there was a surplus of corn with a low 
price. How to finance the marketing of the corn crop and the feeding of 
live stock was the problem this committee attacked. 

During the first year of the second period of its operations, the Corpor- 
ation granted loans totalling $51,200,000 to finance the exportation of 
domestic products to foreign shores.” Of this amount, about $28,500,000 
was used to finance the export of cotton; $11,500,000 to finance the export 
of grain; and, manufactured commodities, consisting of textile products, 
sheet steel, agricultural machinery and railroad equipment, were also 
financed for export. The loans granted for export purposes during the 
second year amounted to but $1,800,000. No further loans were granted 
for export purposes during the third year of operations. 

By far the greatest amount of money loaned by the Corporation during 
the second period of its existence was for agricultural purposes. For the 
first year these loans amounted to $83,000,000. Of this amount, about 
$22,500,000 was granted on cotton as security. Other loans were based. 
upon the security of, grain, live stock and sugar beets. If we combine the 
loans granted on cotton as security for both agricultural and export purposes, 
we discover that about $51,000,000 was loaned on cotton during the year. 

It was during the second year of this second period that loans reached 
their peak. The machinery of the Corporation was well organized by that 
time; and borrowers had become acquainted with the possibilities of the 
Corporation. From November 1, 1921 to February 1, 1922, the Corpor- 
ation was granting loans at the rate of about $2,000,000 a day.” Most of 
the loans were for agricultural purposes. For the fiscal year ending 
November 80, 1922, these loans totalled $351,000,000. These agricultural 
loans decreased to about $80,000,000 during the following year because 

“These circulars are to be found in the Fourth Annual Report, pp. 8, 9, 84-88, 
40-42, 

"Fourth Annual Report, 16. 

"Fourth Annual Report, 16. 

“See the article by Mr. Eugene F. Meyer, Jr., in The Country Gentleman for 
April 18, 1922, regarding the magnitude of these loans. 
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of the improvement in the agricultural situation.” This amount still further 
decreased for the same reason during the following year to but 
$12,2000,000." 

The total loans made by the Corporation from April 5, 1918 to. November 
80, 1924, are shown in the following table. It is unnecessary to comment 
on these figures except to point out that 56 per cent of the loans were 
granted for other than war purposes and that 88 per cent of the loans 
granted during the second period were for agricultural purposes. This is 
the danger of such a procedure. The farmers have come to look upon the 
government as a solution of the difficult financial situation in which they 
find themselves. That the War Finance Corporation did nothing of perma- 
nent value toward relieving the agricultural situation was proved by the 
number of bills introduced at the last session of Congress for relieving the 


agricultural depression. Moreover, a competent observer writes as fol- 
lows :" 


.-but I want to endorse again the sentiment that the’ present prosperous 
condition that has come to this great Middle West is the result of natural 
causes, sound economic laws rather than temporary unnatural conditions 
that might be brought about by legislation. 


Toran ADVANCES MADE BY THE Warn FINANCE CORPORATION FROM 
Arr 5, 1918, ro Noveamer 80, 1924, INCLUSIVE. 





First period Amounts advanced 
Advances under the war powers of the corporation............ $306,758,020.76 
Advances for export purposes. 6. kee cece eee eee eeeee 46, 347, 664.27 
Second period 
Advances for export purposes... .. eee cee eee 38,653,539 . 82 
Advances for agricultural and live stock PUFPOSES... 2.2.0.0. 297,933,939 . 38 
Total: ij tdenc tein oak gh a aE e a aT $689,691,154. 23 


The act of February 20, 1924, extended the time during which the Cor- 
poration could grant loans up to and including November 80, 1924. On 
January 5, 1925, the War Finance Corporation took the initial step toward 
winding up its affairs by cancelling and retiring with the approval of 
Secretary Mellon $449,000,000 of its stock. -This leaves it with $1,000,000 
of its stock—an amount considered adequate to meet its requirements. On 
December 9, 1924, a bill was introduced into the House of Representatives 
proposing to transfer the: future operations of the Corporation to the 
Federal Farm Loan Board.” This bill, however, was not passed. 

R. D. Kitzonne. 

Dartmouth College. 

“Sivih Annual Report, 18. 

"Seventh Annual Report, 1. 

“Letter from Mr. W. J. Bailey, Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City, Mo., to the author under date of August 12, 1924. 

*69th C., 2nd S.. H. R., 10525. 
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Industries and Commerce 


The federal Department of Commerce has issued the third Commerce 
Yearbook (Washington, 1925, pp. 719) and the following series of special 
reports: in the Domestic Commerce Series, No. 1, Commercial Survey of the 
Philadelphia Marketing Area, by J. Frederick Dewhurst (1925, pp. 180). — 
This is the first of a series of regional surveys covering marketing methods, 
purchasing power, and other.data of essential nature in the. analysis of a 
market. The author is chief of the statistical division of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. The analysis is suggestive for all those en- 
: gaged in making research studies of production and distribution. Bulletin 
No. 2 in this-Series is entitled Domestic Market Possibilities for Sales of 
Paints and Varnishes, by George H. Priest, Jr. (1925, pp. 27). The 
subtitle describes, this pamphlet as “a study of marketing problems and 
distribution of market by states.” ~ 


In the Trade Promotion Series the following have appeared: No. 17, 
Possibilities for Para Rubber Production in the Philippine Islands (pp. 
101); No. 18, Motor Roads in Latin America, by F. B. Curran (pp. 166); 
No. 19, The French Lumber Market, by A. H. Oxholm (pp. 888); No. 20, 
World Trade in Gasoline, by H. S. Fox (pp. 97); No. 22, International 
Trade in Machinery Belting, by E. G. Holt (pp. 74); No. 24, Lumber 
Industry of the Philippine Islands, by J. A. Fowler (pp. 48). 

In the Trade Information Series: Bulletin No. 858, American Tineri in 
Switserland, by A. H. Oxholm (pp. 21); No. 854, Protesting Drafts in 
Japan, Dutch East Indies, Samoa and Tahiti (pp. 16); No. 855; Foodstuffs 
Export Trade of the United States, by L. A. Wheeler (pp. 29); No. 856, 
Competitive Factors in Selling to Belgium and the Netherlands, by S. H. 
Cross (pp. 12); No. 857, Caribbean Markets for American Goods, V. 
Venezuela, by W. D. Brown (pp. 16); No. 858, The Radio Situation in 
Great Britain, by H. D. Butler (pp. 14); No. 869, Iron and Alloy Metals in 
Siberia, by B. Baievsky (pp. 28); No. 860, The Markets of Bolivia, ‘by B. 
S. Smith and R. H. Ackerman (pp. 18); No. 861, American Lumber in 
. Belgium, by A. H. Oxholm (pp. 45); No. 868, Paper and Paper Products 
in the Union of South Africa and Egypt (pp. 22); No. 864, Foreign Trade 
of the United States in the Fiscal Year 1984-26 (pp. 24); No. 865, Rubber 
Industry and Trade of Japan, by C. R. Cameron (pp. 14); No. 866, 
` Markets for Agricultural Implements and Farm Machinery in Argentina 
and Uruguay, by S. H. Avery (pp. 78); No. 867, French Iron and Steel 
Industry, by C. L. Jones (pp. 42); No. 868, The Lead Industry, North 
America, South America, and Oceania, by R. M. Santmyers (pp. 47); No. 
869, Butter and Cheese Markets in the West Indies, by M. A. Wulfert (pp. 
15). 

The United States Tariff Comission has published in the Tariff Infor- 
mation Series, No. 88, Census of Dyes and other Synthetic Organic 
Chemicals, 1984 (Washington, 1925, pp. xi, 214). This presents the 
results of a special investigation as to the production in the United States of 
coal-tar dyes and synthetic organic chemicals, both of coal-tar and of non- 
coal-tar origin. There are also included the tariff rates imposed on dyes by 
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26 of the principal dye-consuming and producing countries. The Tariff 
Commission has also made a report entitled The Catile Industries of the 
United States and Canada (1925, pp. 51). The first of a report on Costs of 
Producing Sugar Beets has been issued by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission. No. 1 deals with Michigan, covering costs for the years 1921, 
1922, and 1928 (pp. 96). Later, similar analyses will be made for eight 
other states, with a summary report for the entire country. 


The third volume of the Report of the Federal Trade Commission on the 
House Furnishings Industry relates to Kitchen Furnishings and Domestio 
Appliances (Washington, 1925, pp. 847). The report covers competitive 
conditions, prices and profits, 


The Department of Farms and Markets of New York in Bulletin 180 
(Albany, July, 1925, pp. 66) has prepared a study entitlet. Statistics Re- 
lative to the Dairy Industry in New York State 1924. This contains an 
analysis relating to the production of milk, including seasonal changes, its 
price, and imports of milk and cream into New York from Canada. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture published in June a preliminary report on Codperative 
_ Marketing of Eggs and Poultry, and in July a preliminary report on 
Coiperative Marketing of Wool, 1922-284. 


Decision No. 18,494 of the Interstate Commerce Commission, handed 
down July 7, 1925, relates to the Southern Class Rate Investigation 
(Washington, pp. 513-785). This is a detailed discussion of the subject 
with maps to illustrate the points under dispute. 


Volume VI of the Decisions of the Federal Trade Commission contains 
findings and orders from February 14 to November 4, 1928, decisions of 
courts, and acts of Congress from which the Commission derives its powers, 
including the Clayton and the Webb-Parmenter acts, and rules of practice 
(Washington: Supt. Docs., $1.75). 


Corporations 


Under date of August 5, 1925, the President’s Conference Committee on 
Federal Valuation of the Railroads in the United States issued a summary 
of the development of federal valuation between January 15, 1925 and July 
81, 1925 (Philadelphia: 429 Commercial Trust Building, pp. 17). 


The following reports dealing with public utilities have been received: 
Reports of the Board of Public Utility Commissioners of the State of New 
Jersey, March 19, 1928—December 31, 1924, volume XI (Trenton, 1925, 
pp. xxviii, 749). : 
‘Fifteenth Annual Report of the Board of Public Utility Commissioners 
for the State of New Jersey for 1924 (pp. 71). 
Thirty-eighth Report of the Railroad and Warehouse Commission of 
Minnesota, 1923-1924 (St. Paul, pp. 648). 


NOTES 


The annual meeting of the American Economic Association will be 
held in New York City, Monday, December 28—-Thursday, December. 81. 
Headquarters will be at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

The first session on Monday at 2:80 P. M. will be a joint meeting with the 
American Statistical Association and the American Association for. Labor 
Legislation to consider the general topic “The movement of real wages.” 
Papers will be read on “The best measure of real wages,’ by Alvin H. 
Hansen, University of Minnesota; “The economic significance of changes 
of real wages,” by Paul H. Douglas, University of Chicago; “Real wages 
and the control of industry,” by Alvin Johnson, New York City. ; 

The second session, December 28 at 8 P. M., will be a joint meeting with 
the American Political Science Association, at which the presidential ad- 
dresses by C. E. Meriam of the American Political Science Association and 
Allyn A. Young of the American Economic Association will be delivered. 

- On Tuesday at 10:15 A. M. there will be round table conferences as 
follows: “The teaching of economics,” chairman, H. L. Burbank, Harvard 
University; “Variations of consumers’ purchasing power and the business 
cycle,” chairman, Herbert Feis, University of Cincinnati; “Economics and 
geography,” chairman, O. E. Baker, Department of Agriculture; “Economic 
problems involved in the payment of international debts,” chairman, H. G. 
Moulton, Institute of Economics. 

Tuesday at 2:30 P. M. there will be a joint meeting with the American 
Farm Economic Association to consider the general topic, ‘Agriculture in 
our national policy.” Two papers will be presented: “Agriculture in 
penumbra,” by John D. Black, University of Minnesota, and “Our rural 
population debacle,” by Carl C. Taylor, North Carolina State College. 

At the fourth session, Tuesday evening, the general topic will be “Tariff 
problems,” with papers on “The United States Tariff Commission,” by F. 
W. Taussig, Harvard University, and “The flexible tariff and the sugar 
industry,” by Joshua Bernhardt, New York City. 

On Wednesday morning, the fifth session will consider “Trade associ- 
ations,” with papers by I. L. Sharfman, University of Michigan, and G. C. 
Henderson, New York City. 

On Wednesday: afternoon there will be round table conferences on “The 
theory of wages,” chairman, G. A. Kleene, Trinity College; “Federal taxes,” 
chairman, T. S. Adams, Yale University; and “Unemployment insurance,” 
chairman, R. E. Blanchard, Columbia University. 

On Wednesday evening there will be round table conferences on “Reduc- 
ing the costs of marketing,” chairman, F. E. Clark, Northwestern University; 
“Economic history,” chairman, E. F. Gay, Harvard University; “Railway 
problems,” chairman, F. H. Dixon, Princeton University; and “Land eco-- 
nomics,” chairman, B. H. Hibbard, University of Wisconsin. 

On Thursday morning, at the seventh session, the general topie will be 
“The federal reserve system.” Papers will be presented, by H. L. Reed, 
Cornell University, and H. A. E. Chandler, New York City. 
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The following names have been added to the msthership of the AMERICAN 
Economic Association since August 1: 


Allen, G. B., J. and P. Coats (R. L), Inc., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Anderson, H. S., Box 88, Mayfield, Calif. 
Bader, L., Otto Goetz Co., 109 Worth St., New York City. 
Baxter, H. F, 747 Fountain St., N. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Blaine, L. H., 416 W. Highland Drive, Seattle, Wash. 
Brigden, J. B„ University of Tasmania, Hobart, Tasmania. 
Briggs, L. L., McPherson, Kansas. 
Bryan, M. H., 198 Dearing St., Athens, Ga. 
Crumbaker, C., 525 South 6th St., Missoula, Mont. 
Diehl, J. U„ 112 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Elsasser, R. W., Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
Empie, H. A., 856 Western Ave., Albany, N. Y. 
Everts, W. S., Fort Mason, San Francisco, Calf. 
Franklin, W. M., Capitol Bldg., Box 117, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
liardo, D., Dept. of Econ., Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan.. 

Gilbert, D. W., 96 Kenilworth Terrace, Rochester, N. Y. 
Gilbert, S .P., 88 Luisenstrasse, Berlin, Germany. 
Gordeff, G. S., 58 Ostoshenka, Moscow, Russia. 
Granat, I. N., Tverskoy boul., lodg. 17, Moscow, Russia, 
Hanson, A., 4747 16th Ave., N. E., Seattle, Wash. 
Heath, C. 0. 519 W. College Ave, State Colli Pa. 
Henderson, D. J., 557 Academy St, Apt. 55, New York City. 
Hildum, C. E., 148 Liberty St., New York mae 
Huntington, E. H., 69 W. Cedar St, Boston, Mass 
Jaffe, W., Guaranty Trust Co., 8 rue d. Italiens, Paris, France. 
Johnson, E. C., University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Kessler, G., St. Martin’s College, Lacey, Wash. 
King, B. R., Nep ppe ‘Wash. Nai 
Kosaka, G., 1498 Tomigaya, Yoyogi, Near Tokyo, Japan. 
Lawton, P. L, 611 N. Virginia St, Reno, Nev. 
Leete, P. C. A, Box 451, Stamboul, Constantinople; Turkey. 
de los Monteros, A. E., S. A. E. House, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Pickett, R., Baker University, Baldwin City, Kansas. 
Salin, E., Heidelberg University, Heidelberg, Germany. 
Schoonover, L. I., University. of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
Shields, D. M., 2841 Kemper Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sikes, E. R., Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
tie eid R. L., 2248 Orrington Ave., Evanston, IIL 

on leton, G. G., 108 State Capitol, Atlanta, Ga. 

th, W. M., School of Commerce, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Siewert, J. L., Jr., 1708 N. Y. Ave, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Tan, C. C. Box 60, Davao, P. I. 
Thompson, A. 8., 458114 12th Ave., N. E., Seattle, Wash. 
Wettling, L. E., 416 Chicago Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 
Whipple, H., First National Bank, Turlock, Calif. 
Whitaker, B. P., 62 Sheldon Terrace, New Haven, Conn. 
Whitten, H. J., 155 Bickley Ave., Glenside, Pa. 
Whittlesey, C. R., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Williams, F.-M., Cornell University, Ithaca, N, Y. 


The American Council of Learned Societies announces that, through the 
generosity of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, it will receive an 
annual subvention of $5,000 for the next three years, from which it will be 
able to make small grants in aid of individual projects of research in the 
humanistic and social sciences. Applications will be receivable as soon as 
‘the executive committee has published the regulations governing the award 
of grants. 
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The eighteenth annual tax conference was held in New Orleans, Louisiana, 
November 9-18. 


The Harvard Bureau of Business Research has begun a study and analysis 
of the sales of textiles. 


As a result of the international competition on “The nationalisation of 
credit” undertaken under the supervision of the Travers-Borgstroem 
Foundation, the following prizes have been awarded: the second prize, 20,000 
francs, to Dr. Robert Deumer, director of the Reichsbank of Berlin; 3,000 
francs to Dr. Max Weber, St. Gallen; and a prize of 8,000 francs to Dr. 
Gustav Jodleder, Presseck, Bavaria. 


Announcement is made by Charles M. Upham, director of the Highway 
“Research Board of the National Research Council, of a new investigation 
on the urban highway finance problem. Jacob Viner, professor of govern- 
ment finance at the University of Chicago, has been selected to conduct 
this investigation. The objects of the study are: to determine the relation 
of city dwellers to the rural finance problem; to investigate the problems 
of city street finance, including the financial problems of construction, 
maintenance and widening of -city streets; and to study the financial as- 
pects of city traffic control. The report on this investigation will be 
presented at the fifth annual meeting of the Highway Research Board to 
be held in Washington, December 8-4, 1925. 


Announcement has been made by C, L. Hirschfeld, 10 Formia Leip- 
zig, of a new periodical entitled Internationale Bergwirtschaft (Inter- 
national Economics in Mining). 


La Riforma Sociale has published Indice Trentannale, a subject and 
author classification of articles appearing during its first thirty years, 
1894-1923. 


Two prizes of $800 and $200, respectively, will i given by the Chicago 
Trust Company during the coming year to students or others of approxi- 
mately undergraduate or first year graduate classification, for monographs 
relating to the subject of business development and the modern trust 
company. 

The Pollak Foundation for Economic Research (Newton, Massachusetts) 
announces a prize of $5,000 for the best adverse criticism of Profits, by 
William Trufant Foster and Waddill Catchings. 


Mr. Abraham G. Hutzler of Baltimore has given $200,000 for the 
endowment of a as in political economy at Johns Hopkins 
University. 


Clark University began in April the publication of a quarterly entitled 
Economic Geography (Clark University, Worcester, Mass.; price $4 per 
annum). 

‘The Zeitschrift fir Schweizerische Statistik und Volkswirtschaft (Basel, 
Switzerland) has prepared an index of its publications for the period 
1864-1924, under the direction of Dr. F. Mangold (pp. 72). 
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The Review has received Nachschlagebuch der Nachschlagewerke fiir 
die Wirtschaftsprazis, a guide to reference books and directories for eco- 
nomic practice (Deutscher Auslandverlag Walter Bangert, Dovenhof, Ham- 
burg 8, Germany: RM 5.). The listing is done by topics embracing both 
subjects and countries, and will be of service to those engaged in in- 
vestigating special topics. 


Appointments and Resignations’ 


© Mr. Don H. Baker has joined the staff in economics at the University 
of Arkansas. 


Dr. Spurgeon Bell, who has been Dean of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration at the University of Texas, resigned in June to accept the 
directorship of the newly organized Bureau of Business _Research at Ohio 
State University. 

Mr. Claude L. Benner,. whose study on the Federal Intermediate Credit 
System for the Institute of Economics is to be published: by the Macmillan 
Company, is taking ene of the work in economics at the University of 
Delaware. 


Dr. Pembroke H. ice has been promoted to assistant professor of 
economics at the University of Illinois. 


Mr. Malcolm H. Bryan is assistant professor of economics in the school 
of Commerce at the University of Georgia. 


Mr. D. H. Buchanan, who has been for eleven years professor of 
economics at Keio University, Tokio, Japan, bas accepted an assistant 
professorship of economics at Ohio State University. 


Mr. Carl R. Bye of Syracuse University has been appointed instructor 
in economics at Tufts College. 


Dr. Frank T. Carlton has obtained a year’s leave of aiee from his 
post as head of the department of economies at DePauw University, and 
is taking charge of the courses in labor at the University of Illinois, in 
the absence of Professor Gordon S. Watkins. 


Professor T. N. Carver of Harvard University taught in the Summer 
School at the Utah State College, Logan, Utah. 


Mr. Coleman B. Cheney, formerly professor of economics and business 
organization at Wake ‘Forest College, North Carolina, is now on the 
economics staff at Ohio State University. 


Mr. Carrol L. Christenson of Chicago University has accepted an in- 
structorship in economics at Indiana University. 


Mr. H. D. Comer has resigned his position with the Port Authority of 
New York, where he was engaged in marketing research, to accept an 
assistant professorship of marketing research in the Bureau of Business 
Research at Ohio State University. 


Mr. S. E. Cranville, has been appointed instructor in economics at 
Bowling Green College. f 
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Mr. Kenneth James Curran is a teaching assistant in economics at 
Princeton University. 

Mr. Burnham N. Dell has been appointed a teaching assistant in econ- 
omics at Princeton University. 

Mr. J. Harvey Dodd, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1925, was 
a member of the summer school faculty at Bowling Green College, his sub- 
ject being production management and accounting. 


Mr. Fred Donnally, who has been connected with the United States 
Chamber of Commerce is giving work in economic geography in the 
Department of Geography at Ohio State University, during the absence 
of Professor Eugene Van Cleef. 


Mr. Roy J. W. Ely-has been appointed instructor in economics and 
secretary to the dean of the College of Business Administration at the 
University of Nebraska. 


Mr. George R. Esterly, recently of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, has been appointed assistant professor in the 
Department of Economics and Sociology at the University of Arkansas. 


Professor J. A. Estey is acting head of the ae of parry and. 
economics at Purdue University. 


Mr. Frank Whitson Fetter, who has been an instructor in the depart- 
ment of economics and social institutions at Princeton University, accom- 
panied the commission which went in June to Chile, acting as private 
secretary to Professor Kemmerer. He will remain until January in that 
country, working for the establishment of the new Central Bank of Chile. 


Mr. M. L. Fergus, who has been teaching economies and business or- 
ganization at Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio, is now an assistant 
in economics at Ohio State University. 


Miss Mary J. Foley has been appointed instructor in agricultural 
economics at Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


Mr. Emil Frankel, formerly statistical expert of the United States 
Department of Labor, has been appointed statistician and director of re- 
search of the Pennsylvania State Department of Welfare. 


Mr. Harold A. Frey is instructor in economics at Purdue University. 


Professor L. E. Garwood is resuming his professorship. of social science 
` in Coe College after two years of study and teaching in the University of 
Chicago. 

Dr. Frank Dunstone Graham of.the Deraan of Econòmics and 
Social Institutions at Princeton University has been promoted from the 
rank of assistant professor to that of associate professor. 


John H. Gray, professor of economics at Carleton College, has resigned 
his position there and has returned permanently to his former position 
as Examiner at the Bureau of Valuation, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Mr. H. C. Greer has been ae to a professorship of accounting 
at Ohio State University. 


Dr. Ewald T. Grether, instructor in aa at the University of 
California, has been made assistant professor of advertising and sales 
management. 

Mr. L. H. Grinstead, formerly instructor in marketing at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has been appointed assistant professor of business or- 
ganization in the College of Commerce and Journalism at Ohio State 
University, and has been assigned to the new department of extension 
in that college. 


Mr. Albert C. Gubitz, instructor in economics at Indiana University 


for the past two years, has been appointed associate. professor of economics 
„at Antioch College. 


Mr. A. B. Gunnarson, who has been an instructor in accounting in the 
Graduate School of Business Adminisration at Harvard University, is now 
with the auditing division of Washburn-Crosby Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


Mr. Harry G. Guthman, associate professor of business administration 
at the University of Texas, is on leave of absence for the year 1925-26, 
and has accepted a research assistantship with the School of Commerce 
and Administration at the University of Chicago. 


Mr. George D. Haskell has resigned from his position at Ohio State 
University to accept an assistant professorship in the College of Com- 
merce at the University of Iowa. 


Mr. J. W. Hatcher has accepted a position as head of the Department 
of Sociology at Berea College,. Berea, Kentucky. 


Mr. J. B. Heckert, who was professor and head of the aevareueae of 
economics and accounts in Simpson College, Iowa, has become assistant 
professor of accounting in the Extension Department of the College of 
Commerce and Journalism at Ohio State University. 


Dr. Felix E. Held of the College of Commerce and Journalism at Ohio 
State University, taught in the School for Commercial Secretaries at 
Northwestern University during the summer. 

Mr. Clifford M. Hicks has been appointed instructor in business’ or- 
ganization and management in the College of Business Administration at 
the University of Nebraska. 

Dr. D. H. Hoover has been promoted from the rank of instructor to 
that of associate in economics at the University of Illinois. 

Mr. John H. Hosch, University of Georgia, is an instructor in economics 
at the University of Georgia. 

Mr. Frank R. Hunt has resigned from Ohio State University and ac- 
cepted ‘an instructorship in economics at Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. Lester D, Johnson, recently statistician with Farr and Company, 
has joined the staff of the Academy of Practical Economics, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C., as chief of their coffee and sugar department. 


Dr. Hiram L. Jome has been promoted from assistant professor to pro- 
fessor in the department of economics at Denison University. 


Miss Elsie Voorhees Jones, recently with the International Institute of 
Buffalo, has accepted a position as assistant professor of sociology at 
Ohio State University. 

Professor F. Frederick Jordan has been promoted from assistant pro- 
fessor of marketing to associate professor of marketing at the University 
of Cincinnati. 

Miss Evelina P. Kane has joined the staff of the Tariff Commission at 
the Institute of Econontics. 

Professor E. W. Kemmerer of Princeton University went in June to 
Chile as chairman of the commission to study the financial system of that 
country. He returned to his academic work early in November. 


Dr. Thomas L. Kibler of the University of North Carolina has been made 
head. of the new department of extension which has been organized in the 
College of Commerce and Journalism at Ohio State University. 


Mr. Thomas E. Larkin resigned his position as instructor in economics 
at St. Louis University to become assistant to the umpire of the Anthracite 
Board of Conciliation. 

Mr. Ben W. Lewis formerly of the University of Michigan has ‘ae 
made assistant professor of economics at Oberlin College. 


Professor Thomas S. Luck of the department of economics and sociology 
at Indiana University, offered coursea at George Peabody College for 
Teachers during the summer session. _ 


Mr. Leverett S. Lyon of Washingon University, St. Louis, has been 
appointed professor of economics in the Robert Brookings Graduate 
School of Economies and Government. 


Professor Robert J. McFall, a member of the extension staff of the de- 
partment of agricultural economics at Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
has been granted a leave of absence until July 1, 1926, to join the staff 
of the Institute of Economics and work on problems of milk marketing. 


Mr. Lewis T. Manly of Wooster College has been appointed instructor 
in economics at Tufts College. 

Miss Frances C. Manning of Mount Holyoke College has been appointed 
instructor in the department of economics at Tufts College. 


Mr. Harwood L. Marshall has been appointed instructor in business 
administration at Canton Christian College, Canton, China. 


Professor O. R. Martin has been appointed chairman of the department 
of business organization and management in the College of Busihess 
Administration at the University of Nebraska. 
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Professor Richard S. Meriam has resigned his position as assistant pro- 
fessor of economics and tutor in the division of history, government. and 
economics at Harvard University to accept an appointment as associate 
professor of economics at Amherst College. 


_. Professor H. A. Miller of,,Ohio State University has been ee leave 
‘ot absence from the department of sociology during the present academic 
year in order that he may go to Czechoslovakia, where he will give a series 
of lectures and continue his’ study of race relations in- Europe. 


Mr. H.-C. Miller resigned his position at Ohio State University to be- 
come an instructor in accounting at the University of Wisconsin. 

. Mark C. Mills, who has been an instructor in'economics at Yale 
Sa has been appointed assistant professor of economics at Indiana 
University. roe 

Dr. Waldo F. Mitchell has transferred from professor of AE 


- and business administration at Evansville College to professor of business 
administration at Lawrence College, ‘Appleton, Wisconsin. 


Professor William F. Ogburn of Columbia University is spending hia 
sabbatical year in Europe. ; 

Mr. W. S. Owen has been appointed instructor in economics at the 
University of Alabama. 

Mr. W. V. Owen has been Booed from instructor to assistant pro- 
fessor of economics at Purdue University. 

Dr. Audley. .E.. Patton has been appointed assistant professor of econ- 
omics at the University of Illinois. 

Mr. Harold $. Patton, recently of the University of Alberta, has been 
appointed assistant professor of economics at the University of Cincinnati. 

Mr. Harvey W. Peck resigned as associate professor of economics at 
the University of Vermont and is now associate professor of economics in 
the School of Citizenship and Public Affairs at Syracuse University. 

Miss Irene A. Rachdorf of Smith ‘College has been appointed instructor 
in economics at Tufts. College. 

Mr. Ralph H. Richards has been transferred from the teaching staff 
of the College of Commerce and Journalism at Ohio State aa to the 
Commerce Extension Bureau. 

Dr. T. Bruce Robb has been promoted from the rank of associate pro- 
fessor to professor of statistics and business research in the College of 
Business Administration at the University of Nebraska. 

Dr. C. O. Ruggles of the College of Commerce and Journalism, Ohio 
State University, taught in the School for Commercial Secretaries at 
Northwestern University during the summer. 

Mr. O. E. Shefveland, formerly of Vanderbilt University has been 
appointed aasistant professor of economics at DePauw University. 
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Miss Ruth E. Sherburne, B. A., has been appointed research statistical 
assistant in the department of agricultural economics at Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 


Dr. W. R. Sherman has been advanced to the rank of associate professor 
at DePauw University. In the absence of Professor Carlton, he will be 
acting head of the department of economics. 


Mr. John E..Slater, for several years associated with the New York, 
New Haven. and Hartford Railroad as statistician and assistant to the 
general manager, has been appointed professor of transportation and head. 
of the department at the University of Illinois. 


Professor Charles R. Small of Syracuse University has joined the de- 
partment of economics in the College of Business Administration at Boston 
University. ee 


Mr. Mark A. Smith has joined the economics division of the United 
States Tariff Commission. 


Mr. Maurice G. Smith is spending the year at the Robert Brookings 
Graduate School of Economics and Government, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. W. Mason Smith is now assistant professor of accounting and busi- 
ness law at the University of Georgia. ' 


Professor T. R. Snavely of the University of Virginia has been ap- 
pointed economic advisor to the Committee on Taxation of the Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce. 


Miss Louise M. Spaeth of Columbia University has been appointed an 
instructor in sociology at Ohio State University. 


Mr. I. G. Stimmel has resigned his position in the University of Toledo 
to accept an instructorship in economics at DePauw University. 


Mr. W. H. S. Stevens, assistant chief economist of the Federal Trade 
Commission, has obtained leave of absence from the Commission and has 
accepted. the position of professor of finance and marketing at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland for the present academic year. 


Dr. M. M. Stockwell, instructor in economics at the University of Illinois, 
has been appointed assistant professor of economics in the College of 
Business Administration at Lehigh University. 


Professor F. W. Taussig of Harvard University has been elected a 
Corresponding Fellow of the British Academy. 


The appointment of Dr. H. C. Taylor, chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, has been 
terminated. 


Mr. R. Emmett Taylor has been promoted from assistant professor of 
accounting to associate professor of accounting at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. 


a 


“economics at the University of Illinois. 


882 ` Re ; Notes [December 


“Mr. G. W. Terbaugh of the, University of Chicago has „been appointed 
to an n instructérship in business organization in the College of Commerce 
and’: ‘Journalism at Ohio State University. 


Mr. Raymond D. Thomas has resumed ‘his duties as professor of eco- 


-nomics at State College, Springfield, Missouri. 


Mr. Rollin G. Thomas has been appointed assistant’ prereset of economics 


` at. Purdue University. 


.Mr. B. F: Timmons has: ‘accepted a position as an assistant in the des 
, Partent of sociology at Ohio State University. i 


“Dr. R. W: Valentine has been, promoted from eetraniok to associate in 


“Professor G. O; Virtue has been appointed Suen of the ated 


"of economics’ in the eames of Business Administration” at’ the Cavern 
‘ of Nebraska. 


Pe “Dr. T. C: Wang of Chicago University is now an. 1 assistant in the de : 
. partment of sociology at Ohio State University. 


Dr. Max J: Wasserman has “been appointed -associate in economics at 
~ the University. of Illinois. Dr. Wasserman has been studying in France 
during the past:three years and during the last year assisted in the con-' 
duct of the economic seminar at the University of Lyons. 


Professor Myron W. Watkins, who has been on leave of abiens fe: 
.two years and has been directing research for the National Industrial 
Conference’ Board, has resumed his teaching at the University of Missouri. 


‘Mr. Ralph J. Watkins of the University of Texas has accepted the 
position of assistant professor of statistical research in the Bureau of 


E ` Business Research åt Ohio State University, 


ue 


- College. 


* University of Illinois has been made associate professor. 


Mr. L. P. White has resigned as instructor in economics at Lafayette 


a 


Mr, Charles R. Whittlesey. has been appointed teaching assistant in eco- 


nomics at Princeton University. 


Dr. Ivan Wright, who has been assistant professor of economics: at. tlie" 
al: i 


Mr. William Harris: Wynne, Queen’s University, Canada, has been ap-" 


f pointed. an assistant professor of economics at Williams. College. 


‘Mr. Elden R. “Young, during the past year an instructor in economics, 
at Purdue University, has returned to Ohio State University. 


Mr. Hubert W. Young, who has been an instructor in agricultural eco- 


¿o ngmics at Massachusetts Agricultural College, has been promoted to the 


postion of assistant research professor. 
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THE ROGER BABSON PRIZES 


Through the kindness of Roger Babson certain prizes for the best 
essays on forecasting the price of some staple commodity were offered 
in 1924 by the American Economic Association. 

The Committee of Award consisted of George F. Warren, Professor 

_ of Farm Management and Statistics at Cornell University, Alvin H. 
Hansen, Professor of Economics at the University of Minnesota, and 
myself as Chairman. 

Two prizes were awarded, both by the unanimous and independent 
votes of the three judges. One was a prize of $400 for the best essay 
by an undergraduate student of any American University, which was 
awarded to Theodore J. B. Stier, a senior at Rutgers University, for 
his essay on “Forecasting the Price of Lumber”, The other was a 
prize of $650 for the best essay by either an undergraduate or a 
graduate student at any American University, which was awarded to 
Charles F. Sarle, graduate student at Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa, for his essay “Forecasting the Price of Hogs”, published here- 
with. 

As this able essay speaks for itself, no further comment seems called 
for. 
Invine FisHen, 

Chairman of Committee of Award. 


THE FORECASTING OF THE PRICE OF HOGS 
The Corn-Hog Industry. | 


The corn and hog industry is the most important phase of American 
Agriculture. This industry is largely concentrated in the Corn Belt, 
which is really the heart of agricultural America. It is composed of 
northern Missouri, eastern Nebraska, southeastern South Dakota, 
southern Minnesota, southern Wisconsin and western Ohio arranged 
about the three states of Iowa, Ilinois, and Indiana as a nucleus. 
This is one of the most fertile large agricultural regions in the world. 

The corn and hog industry ranks with cotton raising, wheat growing, 
coal mining, and steel manufacturing as one of the most fundamental 
enterprises in the United States. Corn stands to-day the equal in 
world production of any other cereal. The United States produces 
three-fourths of the world’s corn. Corn is the most important crop in 
the United States both in acreage and value. More than three-fourths 
of the farms included by the 1920 census reported corn. The value 
of corn has been greater than the combined values of wheat and cotton 
during nine of the eleven years from 1910 to 1921. The farm value 
of hogs produced for slaughter has been second to the value of corn 
in every year from 1910 to 1921. 

The Corn Belt farmer has a choice of marketing his corn direct to 
the primary markets as cash grain, or of marketing it through live- 
stock. The outstanding use of corn is as a feed for animals. More 
than eighty-five per cent of it is being used in this way. The hog 
is the largest direct consumer of corn. It is estimated that forty 
per cent of the total crop is fed to hogs on the farm. Only about ten ` 
per cent is consumed as human food. About fifteen per cent is fed to 
cattle, twenty per cent to horses, four per cent to poultry, one per cent, 
to sheep, five and a half per cent to stock not on farms, one and a half 
per cent exported and three per cent for other uses. The hog popu- 
lation is most dense where corn production is the greatest, that is, with 
the exception of certain areas from which corn is largely sold as grain, 
due to the nearness to market. 


The Prices of Corn and Hogs. 


“Careful statistical study indicates that for prediction purposes, 
corn prices are much more valuable as a barometer of future hog prices 
than are hog prices as a barometer of future corn prices.” The price 
-of corn over a period of years depends largely upon corn production. 

*The United States Department of Agriculture Year Book, 1921 “The Corn Crop”, 
pages 161-226. 


*Statement made by H. A. Wallace in a paper read at the American Statistical 
Association Meeting, December, 1928, Washington, D. C. 
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The demand for corn is relativély inelastic. The yield per acre is 
more important than the acreage planted, inasmuch as the acreage 
planted is relatively constant from year to year. The yield is deter- 
mined largely by the weather condition during the growing season. It 
will be necessary to forecast the weather a season in advance, if we are 
to forecast corn prices more accurately than they are now predicted 
by the organized markets with their future quotations. Our present 
grain markets, such as the Chicago Board of Trade, are delicately 
adjusted mechanisms for weighing the various possibilities of supply 
and demand. They register the concensus of opinion in the way of 
daily future quotations. 

G. F. Warren has found a positive correlation 0.75 ere the 
price of industrial stocks and the starch crops thirty months later.’ 
He points out that this relationship is probably due to increased 
demand for more animal foods by consumers, when industrial conditions 
are good. 

The price of corn at a given time depends primarily upor the supply. 
Supply is determined principally by the weather. The demand for corn 
for export and commercial uses is relatively small compared with the 
demand for corn as feed for livestock. Cheap corn stimulates demand 
in three ways: first by encouraging exports; second by increasing 
commercial consumption; and third by increasing the number of live- 
stock raised. The low price level of corn in 1921 and 1922, when 
corn sold much of the time at less than forty cents per bushel on Iowa 
farms, so encouraged hog production that while 8,999,000 hogs were 
marketed from that state in 1921, 9,698,000 were sold in 1922, and 
18,049,000 in 1923. The 1923 marketings of hogs. were an increase 
over the 1922 marketings of more than 80 per cent. In 1923 some 
2,034,000 head of cattle were marketed from Iowa as compared with 
1,686,000 in 1922—an increase of 12 per cent. Beef steer receipts 
at Chicago from the Corn Belt states were 1,655,600 head in 1923— 
an increase of 5 per cent over the 1922 receipts of 1,571,600 head. 

The price of hogs at a particular time depends on various factors 
of supply and demand. The weather has relatively little direct influ- 
ence on the supply of hogs. The size of the corn crop for several 
years past is an important factor affecting the supply of hogs. In 
1923 over 28 per cent more hogs were killed under federal inspection 
than during 1922—58,384,000 head as compared with 43,114,000 in 
1922. Large corn crops for several years with accompanying low 
prices for corn were largely responsible for this tremendous increase 
in hog production in 1923. In this instance the corn-hog ratio favored 
hog production during late 1920, 1921, and 1922. The corn-hog 


*The Problem of Business Forecasting, page 260, Published by Honghton Mifflin 
Company. 
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ratio is determined by dividing the market price of hogs by the market 
price of corn. The number of bushels of corn required to equal in value 
one hundred pounds of live hog over a long period of years averages 
between 11 and 12 bushels. Ordinarily, Chicago No. 2 corn and the 
Chicago price of heavy hogs are used in making this comparison. 
The corn-hog ratio being favorable to hogs in 1921 and 1922 was one 
of the important factors causing the large supply and consequent 
low price of hogs during 1928. 

The working man’s demand for pork products and the export de- 
mand have an important bearing on the price of hogs. Mr. Wentworth 
of the Armour’s Research Bureau recently made a study showing that 
the prices paid for -hogs are determined chiefly by the prices received 
for pork and lard. This study suggests that the price paid the 
producer of hogs depends largely on the ability of the public to consume 
the quantity of pork products produced. Demand may be encouraged 
by lower prices on pork products. As the supply of hogs becomes 
greater, fully employed, well-paid workers will eat moré at a given 
price than when conditions of unemployment and low wages exist. 
Prosperity and plenty of work at good wages increase the demand for 
pork products. This tends to increase the price paid the farmer for 
hogs. Pork exports are usually heaviest when hog prices are low. 
Nevertheless the heavy volume of pork exports keeps hog prices from 
going as low as would otherwise be the case. , 


Forecasting Prices. 


One of the earliest attempts at so called business or price forecasting 
was the “sun spot” theory of Stanley Jevons. The Weather Bureau 
has made short range forecasts of the weather for a number of years. 
The United States Division of Crop Estimates has been forecasting 
crop production for several years. Various business barometers have 
been introduced during the past twenty-five years. These barometers 
` attempt to predict the general level of prices or the business cycle. 
They have been of real practical use to the business man and the 
student of business analysis. These barometers fall into two general 
groups. With the first, the physical law that “for every action there 
is always an opposite and equal reaction” is applied in the field of eco- 
nomic analysis. The duration and intensity of a period of expansion 
and prosperity, on the favorable, or plus side of the line must eventu- 
ally be balanced by an equal period of business depression on the minus 
` side, over any long period of time. Roger W. Babson’s barometer is an 
example of this type. H.A. Wallace uses the same general method when 
he shows in graphical form the alternating periods of profit and loss for 
various farm products such as butter, cattle, and hogs. A period of 
profit shown in black above the average line, which is called zero, is 
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equalled in the long run by a period of loss shown below the line. The 
chief criticism of this method of forecasting. prices is the indefinite 
approximation of the time when these changes are to take place. 

In the second type of barometer the sequence of various events is 
used in such a way that certain events, occurring at an earlier date, 
are used as forecasters of those which occur later. That upturn in 
the price of industrial stocks usually precedes the upturn of com- 
modity prices by about six months is an illustration of this type. 
Professor Irving Fisher points out that the velocity of circulation of 
currency and bank credits tends to reach its highest point a few 
months before the decline in commodity prices. Conversely it tends 
to reach its lowest level shortly before commodity ‘prices start upward. 
The so called “lag” of these causal factors varies considerably. The 
best barometers of this type are constructed on the basis of the corre- 
lated sequence of different economic events of this kind. Past records 
and experiences are studied and analyzed in a systematic way by means 
‘of correlations. There are serious difficulties in the way of making any 
forecast of business conditions from a statistical basis. One hundred 
per cent accurate forecasting is an absolute impossibility; however, 
certain fundamental relationships may be determined by the help of 
correlations which can be used as a guide to human judgment. The 
regression line or predicting formula based on past relationship may 
be used as a general indication of the future price. Fully as much 
utility will be obtained from a careful study of the possible causes 
back of wide departures of the predicted from the actual price in the 
past. If the widest deviations from the predicting formula are studied 

with great care, common sense judgment can be developed as to special 
factors at work in the market from time to time. 


Predicting Hog Prices. 


The base period of time for this study was the nineteen years from 
1897 to 1916. The four factors used as a basis for predicting future 
hog prices are correlated with Chicago heavy hog prices as follows :— 

1. The price of industrial stocks, six months’ lag with a positive 
correlation of 0.42. 

2. The Chicago price of No. 2, mixed corn, twelve months’ moving 

total, five months’ lag, positive correlation of 0.57. 
` 8, The corn-hog ratio between the twelve months’ moving total of 
Chicago corn and heavy hog prices, twelve months’ lag, negative corre- 
lation of 0.89. : 

4. The Chicago heavy hog prices, six months’ moving total, three 
months’ lag, with a positive correlation of 0.71. - 

Each of the above factors were corrected for secular trend. Hog 
prices, when used as the dependent variable, and the six months’ total of 
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hog prices were corrected seasonally. A twelve months’ total of corn 
and hog prices was used, partly to overcome wide monthly fluctuations 
and partly as a seasonal correction. Since it is difficult to center a 
twelve months’ average or total, the lag is figured from the last month 
Included in the total. A twelve months’ total is fully as satisfactory 
for correlation work as an average for a given period. Considerable 
time is saved in using the total instead of the average. All factors 
used were expressed as percentages of the secular trend corrected sea- 
sonally. 

A negative correlation of 0.82 was found between heavy hog prices 
and the weight of Chicago hogs, twelve months’ total lagged five 
months. When the multiple correlation was figured it was found that 
the influence of this -factor was very small. 

In arriving at the factors to be used in this study, previous work 
along this line was carefully consulted and the most promising factors 
utilized. Mr. H. A. Wallace, Dr. Sewall Wright, G. F. Warren and 
F. A. Pearson, and G. C. Haas have done valuable work on this subject. 

The stock market is considered as one of the most prompt indications 
of probable demand for farm products. Chart I shows the general: 
tendency for hog prices to move with stock prices but with a lag of 
six months. From 1905 to 1911 this tendency is most marked. It is 
difficult to see any such relationship since 1922. 

The tendency for hog prices to vary with corn prices of the pre- 
ceding year is shown in chart II. From 1897 to-1904 a six months’ 
additional lag for corn prices would have been better. From 1908 to 
1912 the lag used was several months too long. The World War in 
1914 to 1916 tended to upset this relation, as the European demand 
was greater for grain than for meat. Hog prices failed to keep up 
with the corn price indicator during late 1929 and the first seven 
monthsof 1924. 

The corn-hog ratio with an eighteen months’ lag shows a definite 
negative correlation with hog prices in chart III. This indicator of 
hog prices seems to be highly significant during 1923. 

That the current price of hogs is predictable largely by the price 
six months ago is shown by the positive correlation of 0.71 between 
the six months’ total price of hogs centered about six months back and 
the current price. This factor is used as a sort of balance wheel or 
weight to keep the predicted price within bounds. The United States 
farm products price index would probably serve the purpose nearly 
as well. It has the disadvantage of delaying the change in direction 
of the predicted price by about six months. 

A multiple correlation of plus 0.75 is obtained when these four . 
factors are correlated with hog prices, The regression line or predict- 


+ 
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ing formula, when applied to these four factors expressed in percentage 
of secular trend corrected seasonally, is as follows: 


X = 0.16 A - 0.20 B - 0.08 C - 0.53 D - 18.94 
When X = Predicted Price of Hogs expressed in percentage of 
secular trend corrected seasonally. 

A = The price of industrial stocks, with a six months’ 
lag. 

B = The Chicago price of No. 2 mixed corn, twelve 
months’ moving total with five months’ lag. 

C = The corn-hog ratio, computed from the twelve 
months’ moving total of Chicago corn and heavy 
hog prices, with a twelve months’ lag. 

D = The Chicago heavy hog prices, six months’ moving 
total with a three months’ lag. 


Using Dr. Sewall Wright’s coefficient of determination the price of 
stocks has 7.6 per cent of the total possible influences affecting hog 
prices, corn prices 10.8 per cent, corn-hog ratio 2.8 per cent and hog 
prices six months previous 85.6 per cent; or a total of 56.7 per cent of 
the possible influences are tied up with these four factors. 

A comparison of the actual and predicated prices of hogs expressed 
as a percentage of the secular trend corrected seasonally is shown in 
chart IV. Chart V shows the actual and predicted prices of hogs in 
dollars per hundredweight.’ These charts, especially IV, enable one 
to study the “closeness of fit” and to point out the extreme departures 
of the actual from the predicted. 

A regression formula at best assumes only the average influence of 
the factors used. A certain factor may have considerably more influ- 
ence at one time than another, depending on whether other factors, 
outside the problem, are working with it or in opposition to it. As 
stated before, the predicting formula may be of value as a general indi- 
cation of the future price; but fully as much utility will be obtained 
from a study of the possible causes back of the wide departures 
of the actual from the predicted. 

The actual price runs considerably higher than the preted during 
1901 and 1902. From 1897 to 1902 was a period of rapid business 
expansion throughout Europe and America. Cheap hogs encouraged 
exports. The exports continued after prices began to rise. This 
foreign demand tended to create a spirit of optimism as well as a 
scarcity on the home market, inducing further advances in hog prices. 
A drop in the volume of exports is not usually followed by a drop in 


3A positive correlation of .91 is obtained between the actual and predicted prices 
of hogs in dollars per hundredweight for the period from 1897 to 1916; this is with 
the seasonal and secular trend put back, while the .75 mentioned above is with the 
seasonal and secular trend eliminated. 
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prices until about a year later. In 1901 there was a short corn crop 
in the United States. The high price of corn in early 1902 caused a 
shortage of hogs and high price for hogs. 

In 1908 heavy hog receipts forced the prices of hogs rapidly down- 
ward. The big crop of soft corn in 1902 combined with increasingly 
attractive hog prices during 1900 to 1902 tended to encourage heavy 
hog production in 1908. The uncertain business conditions coming 
on during this year decreased demand and helped force hog prices down. 
. In 1905 to 1906 there was an excellent corn crop; cheap corn en- 
couraged hog breeding. As a result heavy hog receipts in 1907 and 
1908 forced prices further below their secular trend than at any other 
time. The exceedingly low hog prices of 1907 and 1908, combined 
with the depression ‘of 1907, caused a real hog shortage in 1909 and 
1910 and consequently high hog prices. Good business conditions 
increased the demand for pork, forcing hog prices to higher levels. 
The heavy hog receipts of 1911 were caused largely by the high prices 
of 1909 and 1910. 

Hog prices are subject to violent price fluctuations. The fact 
brought out by Dr. Warren that the hog cycle and business cycle are 
about the same length is undoubtedly an important primary cause, - 
especially when the down swing of the hog production cycle is at the 
same time as the up-swing of the business cycle, as during 1909 to 1911. 
The 1922 to 1924 situation is an example of where the opposite is true. 
Business conditions improved rapidly during 1922 and early 1923. 
Hog prices started upward in response to this increased demand, but 
were. checked and finally sent down by the largest hog receipts of 
record. 

When hog prices deviate more than twenty-five per cent from their 
secular trend, corrected seasonally for two months or more at a time, 
there is a pronounced shoot in the opposite direction and to the opposite 
side of the prediction line in about eighteen months. This change in 
direction may come as early as fourteen months, but seldom later than 
twenty months. With this principle applied to the nineteen years 
included in this study a multiple correlation of 0.85 or more could 
undoubtedly have been obtained. Hog prices have reached their 
extreme low points during periods of excessively heavy hog receipts, as 
in 1904, 1907 and 1908, 1911, and in 1928 and 1924. This study 
points to the necessity of having accurate hog receipt estimates in 
advance. The pig survey made by the United States Department of 
Agriculture with the help of the mail carriers is a successful effort to 
obtain this information. 
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After-the-War Prices of Hogs. 


In organizing the data for the years 1923 and. 1924 Gas sub- 
‘stitutes were used for the secular trend, because no real secular trends 
are available for the short time following the war. The Dow Jones 
price of industrial stocks based on plus or minus the standard deviation 
as computed by the Harvard Service is used in arriving at the percent- 
age deviation from the secular trend. The corn-hog ratio is deter- 
mined as before. The prices of corn and hogs are expressed in terms 
of the general farm products price level. The United States Bureau 
of Labor farm products price index is used, a ratio of the years 1900 to 
1915, month by month, is applied to present prices to find the present 
normal price for hogs and corn expressed in terms 9i relationship to 
prices of all farm products. 

This diffculty i in obtaining a really satisfactory re trend may 
account in part for the wide departure of the predicted above the 
‘actual. The entire’ situation is dominated by the excessive receipts 
of hogs during 1928 and the first six months of 1924, Over 53,000,000 
hogs were slaughtered in 1928 under Federal inspection as compared 
with 48,000,000 in 1922. Exports increased in spite of the impover- 
ished condition of Europe. Fully employed labor at high wages con- 
sumed large quantities of pork. If it had not been for this increase in 
demand hog prices would undoubtedly have gone to much lower levels. 

The cause of this excessive production of hogs in 1922 to 1924 was the 
cheap corn of 1921 and 1922. Cheap corn made a very high corn-hog 
ratio eighteen months before the low point in hog prices was reached. 
This increase in hog receipts in 1928 and 1924 was forecast very 
definitely by the pig survey of December, 1922, and June, 1923. 


-Future Hog Prices. 


In forecasting hog prices knowledge of the demand for pork products 
as well as the probable volume of hog receipts is essential. The 
prices of industrial stocks is'a good measure of demand, and is 
especially valuable for prediction purposes as it may be used with a 
six months’ lag. The supply of hogs is largely determined by the 
relative price of .corn and hogs about eighteen months previous. 
Cheap corn and high priced hogs stimulate hog breeding and produce 
an increased volume of hog receipts in from twelve to eighteen months. 
High corn prices and relatively low hog prices tend to decrease hog 
production. 

During 1923 and the first nine months of 1924 the price of corn 
has been relatively higher than the price of hogs. The corn-hog ratio 
curve in chart III shows this relationship graphically, allowing of 
course for the eighteen months’ lag. In fact the corn-hog ratio curve 
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represents quite closely the market volume of hogs eighteen to twenty- 
four months in advance. The peak of the present hog production 
cycle was passed sometime in late 19238. The June, 1924, pig survey | 
made by the United States Department of Agriculture shows a seven- 
teen per cent decrease in the number of spring pigs in 1924 as compared ; 
with 1923. The downward swing of.the hog production cycle is well ` 
under way at present, September, 1924. The short corn crop of 1924 
has sent corn prices above a dollar per bushel on corn belt farms. The- 
short corn crop of 1924 and the high corn price will accentuate the 
downward swing of the hog production cycle. 

If our present indications for favorable business andion are born 
out, the demand for pork products will be good in 1925. A real scarcity 
of hogs will undoubtedly, develop during the summer and. fall of 1925. 
High hog pricës`will be the result. 

Chart V shows that in March, 1923, the actual price of hogs dropped 
to and passed below seventy-five per cent of the secular trend corrected 
seasonally and continued to remain below this point for seventéen 
months, or through July, 1924. Following the principles set forth on 
page seven we would expect a sharp upward reaction eighteen months 
later, or in August, 1924, 

In August, 1924, the price of hogs did react suddenly upward after 
at least a year of hesitation. The hog price, as predicted by the 
regression formula, does not start definitely upward until February 
and March, 1925. By August, eighteen months had elapsed since hog 
prices had deviated from their secular trend corrected seasonally by 
more than twenty-five per cent. The upward shoot has started. It 
may not go above the predicted price much before early in 1925. The 
change in direction was made within the twenty months. The amount 
of change, as determined by exceeding the predicted price, may be a few 
months slow. . 

This study definitely points to an increased hog price in 1925 and 
probably in 1926. The August, 1924, price of heavy hogs at Chicago 
was about nine dollars. The October price will probably be lower than 
the September price, perhaps eight dollars and seventy cents. The 
November price will be forced somewhat lower to possibly as low as 
eight dollars, by the heavy volume of hog receipts. Hogs will not 
weigh as much in the fall of 1924 as during the past two years, when 
corn was cheaper. As a result the price of light hogs may be slightly 
belów eight dollars in November. 

The heaviest runs of the season may be looked for in November and 
early December, as the hogs will be pushed rapidly on the soft corn that 
is inevitable this fall. By February really good hog prices may be 
looked for, reaching ten or eleven dollars by late March or early April. 
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August and September of 1925 should see heavy hogs selling above 
twelve dollars on the Chicago market. 

In reaching this conclusion as to August, 1925, hog prices the follow- 
ing is assumed: That the prices of industrial stocks will be about 5 
per cent above their secular trend by March, 1925; the twelve months’ 
average price of Chicago corn will be 5 per cent above its secular 
trend corrected seasonally in September, 1924; the corn-hog ratio was 
8.5 or 84 per cent of its mean of 12.0 in August, 1928; the six months’ 
average price of hogs centered in April will be about 105 per cent of 
its secular trend corrected seasonally. This set of assumptions justifies 
a predicted price of about 7 per cent above its secular trend or about 
eleven dollars and fifty cents. 

The twenty-five per cent deviation rule mentioned above indicates that 
the actual will exceed the predicted after the first of the year and will 
presumably continue to do so for the balance of the summer. 

The predicted has been considerably above the actual price during 
1928. We can look for an opposite reaction in 1925. This leads to 
the conclusion that August, 1925, hog prices will tend to be above 
eleven dollars and fifty cents or possibly twelve dollars or higher. 

Cuanues F. Saruez. 
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PREDICTING HOG PRICES 
12 Corn Prices Corn-Hog Heavy Hog Prices 


No. 2 Mixed Ratio Chicago 
Industrial Chicago Between 12 mo. Actual Predicted 
? Dollars Moving Averages Dollars Dollars 
1895 G : 
„January 48 4.25 
February Al 4.15 
March ; 44 4.60 
April AT 4.90 
May 52 4.55 
June -50 4.65 
July 45 5.10 
August .40 4.65 
September -B4 4.10 
October J 30 3.85 
November -28 8.55 
December ws 26 10.80 8.50 
1896 
January 27 11.11 8.95 
February 23B ` 11.42 4.10 
March 29 11.65 8.90 
April .80 11.80 3,55 
May .29 12.17 8.80 
June QT 12.52 8.15 
July .26 12.61 8.05 
August 28 12.77 8.05 
September 21 12.92 | 2.90 
October 24 12.97 8.25 
November 24 18.04 8.25 
December 28 18.09 8.25 
_ 1897 
January 41.9 28 18.06 3.85 
February 41.1 28 18.08 8.85 
March 40.7 24 18.28 8.85 
April 89.5 24, 18.68 4.05- 
May 89.4 „24 14.07 8.75 
June 42.8 2A 14.81 8.40 
July 45.8 26 14.47 8.50 8.66 
August 51.8 -80 14.41 8.90 8.61- 
September 58.4 80 14.85 4.00 8.62 
October 50.6 2T 14.87 8.75 8.47 
November AT 4 27 14.28 8.40 8.29 
December 49.0 -26 14.17 8.85 8.26 
1898 
January 49.4 27 14.09 8.65 8.87 
February 47.5 29 14.08 4.00 8.68 
March 44.8 29 18.82 8.90 8.89 
April 44.8 .82 18.44 8.90 8.92 
May 50:5 „85 18.19 4.85 8.81 
June -52.8 .82 18.09 4.10 8.77 
July 58.8 BA 12.92 8.95 8.85 
August 57.8 .82 12.85 8.90 8.87 
September 57.0 .80 12.81 8.85 8.95 
October 58.6 -81 12.65 8.70 8.87 
November 55.8 .88 12.46 8.45 8.68 
59.8 -B6 12.14 8.40 3.62 


December , 
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12 Corn Prices Corn-Hog Heavy -Hog Prices 
Industrial No. 2 Mixed Ratio Chicago 
Chicago Between 12-mo. Actual Predicted 


Stocks Dollars Moving Averages Dollars Dollars 
1899 
January 62.7 . BT 11.86 8.75 8.178 
February 64.8 BB: 11.68 8.80 8.95 
March 70.8 „85 11.48 8.80 4.12 
April 75.0 85 11.88 8.85 \. 4.16 
May 71.8 .B3 11.28 8.90 4.15 
June 70.8 „84 11.15 8.80 4.18 
July 72.2 .88 11.00 4.25 4.29 
August 15.0 .82 11.41 4.55 4,26 
September 75.0 .38 11.46 4,40 4,48 
October 13.0 82 11.58 - 4.80 4 86 
November - 74.65 .82 11.72 8.90 4.18 
December 67.0 BL 12.08 4,05 4.07 
1900 $ t 
January 65.7 81 12.41 \ 4.85 4.35 
February 65.9 88 12.75 4.90 4.58 
March 68.6 36 18.08 5,00 4.88 
April 68.4 40 18.29 5.55 4.94 
May 59.0 88 18.47 5.80 4.89 
June 56.6 40 18.61 5.20 4.80 
July 57.8 AB 18.56 5.25 4.96 
August 58.0 .89 18.49 5.20 4.98 
September 65.8 Al 18.44 5.25 5.08 
October' 57.7 .89 18.84 4.80 4.99 
November 64.2 42 18.24 4.80 4,64 
December 67.5 88 . 18.19 4,75 4.57 
1901 
January 67.6 .BT 18.17 5.25 4.69 
February ` 68.9 89 18.11 5.40 4.90 
March 68.6 42 18.18 5.90 5.10 
April 18.4 45 18.06 5.85 5.28 
May 71.7 51 12.82 5.80 5.25 
June ‘ 77.2: 48 12.90 6.00 5.29 
July 18.3 51 12.80 5.90 5.48 
August 71.5 51 12.50 5.95 5.50 
September 69.8 BT 12.89 6,65 5.66 
October i 64.8 56 12.25 6.10 5.60 
November 65.5 61 12.00 5.70 5.80 
December 68.2 65 11.71 6.20 5.88 
1902 2 
January 68.9 61 11.44 6.40 5.54 
February 65.1 59 11.28 6.80 5.82 
March 66.2 59 11.08 6.50 6.21 
April 67.2 61 10.98 7.10 6,80 
May 65.9 62 10.95 7.00 6.29 
June 65.0 66 10.81 7.50 6.21 
July sa 65.8 72 10.76 7.80. 6.46 
August 66.1 57 10.95 7.25 6.52 
September ;: 66.0 60 11,02 7.55 6.71 
October a 65.2 58 1.11 7.00 . 6.10 
November 68.2 55 11.29 6.85 6.82 
0 51 11.58 6.85 6.80 


December 62. 
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12 Corn Prices Corn-Hog Heavy Hog Prices 
Industrial No. 2 Mixed Ratio Chicago 
Stocks Chicago Between 12 mo. Actual Predicted 
Dollars Moving Averages Dollars Dollars 

1908 
January 65.38 4G 11.80 6.60 6.61 
February 66.6 44 12.16 7.00 6.92 
March 64.5 44 12.57 1.45 7.19 
April 62.7 44 12.92 7.80 7.18 
May 62.2 45 18.20 6.60 6.95 
June 58.3 50 18.81 6.05 6.85 
July 54.0 .51 13.88 5.45 7.00 
August 50.7 52 13.17 5.80 | 6.84 
September 49.0 49 13.11 5.75 6.80 
October 44.9 AB 18.12 5.40 6.40 
November 48.9 48 18.09 4.60 5.77 
December 46.9 42 12.97 4.50 4.45 

1904 we 

January 48.8 45 12.70 4,95 5.40 
February 47.9 .50 12.25 5.25 5.44 
March 47.8 . 58 11.71 5.50 5.54 
April 49.3 .51 11.20 5.15 5.49 
May 48.1 .49 10.80 4.785 5.28 
June 48.8 49 10.65 5.05 5.28 
July 5L? .49 10.67 5.85 5.80 
August 53.7 54 10.62 5.25 5.21 
` September : 56.3 | 58 10.54 5.70 5.82 
October 61.1 „54 10.87 5.85 5.20 
November 68.1 54 10.22 4.80 4.88 
December 69.5 .46 10.15 4.50 4.79 

1905 
January 70.1 480; 10.14 4.70 5,08 
February 73.6 44 10.18 4.90 5.87 
March 78.0 AT 10.24 5.20 5.66 
April 80.0 48 10.84 5.45 5.80 
May 14.7 .56 10.83 5,40 5.79 
June 15.2 a) 10.28 5.80 5.71 
July 79.6 -56 10.21 5.60 5.81 
August 81.7 55 10.80 5.90 5.81 
September 80.8 .58 10.24 5.40 5.95 
October 82.8 52 10.24 5.10 5.85 
November 85.4 -49 10.82 4.80 5.54 
December 98.1 46 10.89 4.90 5.44 

1906 
January 98.7 42 10.52 5.40 5.72 
February 97.8 41 10.76 6.00 5.98 
March 95.0 42 11.04 6.80 6.26 
April 98.6 46 11.25 6.50 6.84 
May 90.1 49 11.56 6.45 6.27 
June 91.1 52 11.82 6.55 6.89 
July 88.8 49 12.14 6.60 6.69 
August 98.9 51 12.26 6.15 6.71 
September 94,7 50 12.46 6.15 6.86 
October 94.8 49 12.76 6.40 6.70 
November 98.9 46 13.07 6.20 6.22 
December 94.4 46 18.81 6.25 6.08 
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12 Corn Prices Corn-Hog Heavy Hog Prices 
Industria] N°- 2 Mixed Ratio - Chicago 
Stocks Chicago Between 12 mo. Actual Predicted 
Dollars Moving Averages Dollars, Dollars 


EREET 


1907 3 
January 98.6 42 18.52 6.60 6 
February 91.6 44 18.64 7.05 6. 
March 82.8 44 18.65 6.65 6 
April 88.1 48 18.62 6.60 Ts 
ay 81.2 .58 18.51 6.85 6. 
June 78.9 . 58 13.40 6.05 6. 
July 80.7 54 18.16. 5.90 Te 
August 14.1 .58 12.96 5.90 6. 
September 70.6 .62 12.65 5.80 6.74 
October 62.6 61 ` 12.84 6.05 6.42 
November 55.8 58 11.89 4.90 5.99 
December 59.8 .60 11.88 4.65 5.67 
1908 = 
January 62.7 .59 10.76 445 5.85 
February 60.4 .58 10.15 4.50 - 5.97 
March 65.5 62 9.65 5.05 5.66 
April 68.7 .67 9,28 5.85 6.05 
May 72.5 215 8.89 5.50 5.67 
June 78:1 WT 8.64 _ 5.80 5.89 
July 76.6 Th 8.50 6.55 5.78 
August 88.0 719 8.86 6.60 5.78 
September 80.9 80 8.80 6.90 5.99 
October 81.6 78 = 8.19 6.05 6.08 
November 85.7 .64 8.25 5.90 5.97 
December 85.6 .60 8.88 5.75 6.05 
1909 7 
January 85.6 60 8.58 6.20 6.89 
February 88.8 68 8.77 6.45 6.96 
March 88.9 .66 8.94 6.80 7.88 
April 85.9 -TO 9.08 7.80 7.48 
_ May 90.8 T4 9.82 7.40 7.41 
June 92.1 T4 9.52 7.80 7.88 
July ' 94.8 TL 9.72 7.90 7.56 
August 97.8 .68 9.97 7.60 7.58 
September 98.0 .66 10.29 8.10 7.80 
ober 98.1 61 10.67 7.85 7.72 
November 98.2 68 10.96 8.10 7.88 
December 98.0 64 11.24 8.15 7.87 
1910 
January 94.5 .65 11.48 8.70 7.72 
February 88.2 65 11.80 9.20 8.19 
March - 92.1 .68 12.82 10.65 8.71 
April 89.4 .59 12.88 10.00 ' 8.90 
May 87.2 .60 18.88 9.50 8.79 
June: 88.8 .59 18.80 9.85 8.97 
‘July 77.6 .68 14.08 8.60 9.25 
August 78.8 .68 14.21 8.25 9.07 
September 79.1 55 14.51 8.70 9.24 
October 88.0 . 50 14.81 -8.45 8.88 
November 84.2 .50 15.08 7.75 8.11 
December 81.0 .48 7.65 7.69 
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a 12 Corn Prices Corn-Hog Heavy Hog Prices 
-, Industria] N°- 2 Mixed Ratio Chicago 
: Chicago Between 12 mo. Actual Predicted 


Stocks Dollars Moving Averages Dollars Dollars 
1911 : 
January 88.3 AT 15.84 7.85 7.72 
February 85.2 „AT 15.66 7.25 8.08 
March ` 88.2 AT 15.44 6.70 8.24 
April 82.5 „50 18.08 6.18 8.85 
May 84.5 „54 14.46 5.85 8.01 
June 86.5 56 14.50 6.15 7.64 
July 85.9 63 18,87 6.65 7.50 
August 82.2 64 18.68 7.15 7.16 
September 76.6 BT 18.12 6.75 6.95 
October. 76.8 ` 12 12.89 6.50 6.60 
November 79.8 | 18 ‘ 11.77 6.865 6.17 
December 80.9 70 11.21 6.25 6.08 
1912 aid 
January x 81.8 6T 10.69 6.80 6.81 
February 80.9 65 10,80 6.25 6.61 
March 85.8 70 10.05 7.10 6.95 
April 89.8 18 9.9] 7.85 7.11 
May 89.1 19 9.88 7.70 6.99 
June 89.7 TA 9,78 7.60 7.08 
July 89.9 712 19.79 7.80 7.29 
August 91.0 78 9.74 8.05 7.88 
September 92.8 . 4 9.88 8.80 7.68 
‘ October : 92.8 64 10.17 8.65 7.84 
November 90.8 „54 10.57 7,75 1.87 
December 88.0 „51 10.96 7.46 T.41 
1918 f 
January 85.1 49 11.84 7,40 7.79 
February 81.2 50 11.78 8.05 8.27 
March 80.0 52 12.26 8.75 8.79 
April 80.8 56 12.75 8.80 8.88 
May 79.2 58 18.21 8.40 8.62 
June T.T 61 18.59 8.50, 8.50 
July 77.2 64 18.98 8.95 8.55 
August 80.0 18 14.04 8.10 8.86 
September ' 81.8 75 ' 18.99 8.10 8.44 
October 79.8 70 18.80 8.15 8.25 
November 77.2 78 18.45 7.80 7.61 
December 77.1 70 18.14 7.70 7.81 
1914 ne 
January 80.7 . 68 18.08 8.85 7.58 
February 82.8 62 12.89 8.55 7.62 
March 82.8 „6T 12.88 8.60 811 
April 79,8 67 , 12.42 8.50 8.28 
, May 80.5 ` .70 . 12.22 8.30 8.12 
June 80.6 71 12.08 8.15 8.11 
July 76.6 12 11.87 8.60 8.84 
August 76.2 .80 11.85 8.75 8.28 
September 75.8 18 11.87 8.60 ` 8.86 
October 15.6 4 - 11.74 7.55 8.08 
November 75.4 170 . 11.78 7.50 7.68 
December 15.2 85 — 11.78 7.10 7.51 
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12 Corn Prices Corn-Hog Heavy Hog Prices 
Industrial No. 2 Mixed Ratio Chicago 
Stocks Chicago Between 12 mo. Actual Predicted 
i Dollars Moving Averages Dollars Dollars 


January 48.2 vt; > ` 11.48 6.80 7.69 
February 42.8 TB 11.06 6.70 8.08 
Mareh 44.5 78 . 10.76 6.65 8.87 
April 50.7 16 10.49 7.05 8.41 
May 50.4 AT 10.80 7.40 7.99 
June 52.8 14 10.18 7.85 7.68 
July 54.9 79 9.91 6.96 7.28 
August 60.5 79 , 9.69 6.70 7.14 
September 65.8 .12 9.60 7.20 7.28 
October 70.6 .68 9.74 7.75 7.14 
November 72.1. 65 9.72 6.85 6.69 
December ThA 12 9.59 6.60 6.68 
1916 tok 
January 16 9.61 _ 1:80 7.02 
February 76 ` 9.76 . 8.80 7.48 
-March T4 10.08 9.60 8.78 
April ; satt 10.87 9.70 8.12 
May : oth 10.69 9.85- 8.09 
June T4 10.96 ' 8.75 8.25 
July . K: 5 11.25 9.75 
August : 85 < 1167 10.20 
September . 87 11.78 10.55 
October 1.00 11.51 9.85 
November 1.02 11.88 9.85 
December ` 1 92 11.49 10.00 
1922 
January > 91 50 14.5 7.80 
February 94 56 14.8 -9.60 
March 98 58 ` 18.0 10.20 
April 108 59 15.3 10.16 
ay gi 105 62 15.6 ' 10.25 
~June’ . 105 61 15.9 10.10 
July . 107 . 64 15.8 9.40 
August 110 62 15.6 . 8.15 
September 112- 64. 16.5 : 8.50 
October 118 70 15.2 8.60 
November 108 72 14.7 7.90 
December i 110 Th 14.4 8.00 8.86 
1928 f ; 
January 110 71 14.1 8.20 8.81 
February 114 4 18.5 7.85 8.94 
March 117 T4 18.0 8.10 9.14 
April 114 .80 12.4 7.90 9.17 
ay 108 81 11.8 7.40 8,66 
June 105 88 11.1 6.75 8.65 
July 100 86 10.6 6.85 8.49 
August 102 88 10.1 . 7,80 8.62 
September 101 ‘89 9.8 8,00 8.97 
October 98 1.08 9.8 7.86 8.68 
November 102 84 9.2 716 8.14 
December 106 . 18 9.1 7.05 7.87 
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Corn Prices  Corn-Hog Heavy Hog Price 
Industrial No. 2 Mixed Ratio hicago" 
Chicago Between 12 mo. Actual Predicter 


Stocks Dollars Moving Averages Dollars Dollars 
1924 ane 

January 109 -TI 8.9 7.15... 8.04 
February Ill .80 “8.8 7.15 8.27 
March \ 108 .79 8.7 7.40 8.56 
April 108 79 8.6 7.45 8.98 
May . 102 78 _ 8.7 7.40 8.56 
June 104 86 8.7 7.10 8.81 
July . 110 1.08 8.5 7.55 9.28 
August © LIT 8.5 8.90 9.54 
September » 1,20* 8.4* 9.00* 9.7% 
October 1,22* 8.8* 8.70* 9.86 
November 1.20* 8.2* 8.00* 8.8% 


Note: *Estimated., 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


1925 


FIRST SERIES 


Numbers starred are sold only with the set; the supply of those doubled starred 


whausted. For information apply to the Secretary. 


Volume I, 1886 


Price in paper 


Report of Organization of the American Economic Association. Pp. 46. $ 50 


**Relation of the Modern Municipality to the Gas Supply. By E. J. 
James. Pp. 66. 
Cotperation in a Western City. By Albert Shaw. Pp. 106. 
Cotperation in New Baglin By E. W. Bemis. Pp. 186. 
**Relation of the State to Industrial Action. By H. C. Adams. Pp. 85. 


Volume II, 1887 


Three Phases of Cotperation in the West. By Amos G. Warner. Pp. 119. 
Historica Sketch of the Fiùñances of Pennsylvania. By T. K. Worthington. 
r . 106. 

. The Railway Question. te Edmund J. James. Pp. 68. 

‘Barly History of the English Woolen Industry. By W.J. Ashley. Pp. 85. 
.Mediaeval Guilds of England. By E. R. A. Seligman. Pp. 118. 

Relation of Modern Municipalities to Quasi-Public Works. By H. C. 
; Adams and others. Pp. 87. 


Publications ot the American Economic Association 


Volume ITI, 1888 


1. Statistics in College, C. D. Wright; Sociology and Political Economy, 
F. H. Giddings; 6 Legal-Tender Decisions, by E. J. James. Pp. 80. $ 

2. Capital and Its Earnin By Jobn B. Clark. Pp. 69. 

8. The Manual Laboring Class, by F. A. Walker; Mine Labor in the Hocking 
Mee by E. W. Bemis; Report of the Second Annual Meeting. 


4-5. “#Stetisticn and Economics. By Richmond Mayo-Smith. Pp. 127. 1.00 
6. The cree of Prices. By Stmon N. Patten. . 64, 15 
Volume IV, 1889 


Contributions to the Wages Question: The Theory of Wages, by Stuart 
Wood; Possibility of a Scientific Law of Wages, by J. B. Clark. Pp. 
69. 


2. Socialism in England. By Sidney Webb. Pp. 78. 

8. Road Legislation for the American State. By J. W. Jenks. Pp. 88. 

4. Third Annual Meeting: Report of the Proceedings. Pp. 123. 

5. Malthus and Ricardo, by N. Patten; The Study of Statisttes, by D. R. 
Dewey; Analysis in Political Economy, by W. W. Folwell. Pp» 69. 

6. An Honest Dollar. By E. Benjamin Andrews. Pp. 50. eg 
i Volume V, 1890 

1, The Industrial Transition in Japan. By Yeijiro Ono. Pp. 122. 1.0 

2. Two Essays on Child-Labor. By W. F. Willoughby and Chire do Graffenried. 
Pp. 150. 

8-4. Papers on the Canal Question. By E. J. James and L, M. Haupt. Pp. 85. 1 

§. History of the New York Property Tax. By J. C. Schwab. Pp. 108. 1. 


6. The Educational Value of Political Economy. By S. N. Patten. Pp. 86. 


Volume VI, 1891 


`. 1-2. Fourth Annual Meeting: Reports, Papers, Discussions. 1. 

8. Government Forestry. Papers by Pinchot, Bowers, and Fernow. Pp. 102. . 
4-5. Municipal in of Gas in the U. S. By E. W. Bemis. Pp. 185. 1. 

' 6. State road Commissions. Pay F. C. Clark. Pp. 110, d 





Volume VII, 1892 r 

1. *The Silver Situation in the United States. By F. W. Taussig. Pp. 118. Tb 
2-8. **Shifting and Incidence of Taxation. By E. R. A. Seligman. Pp, 424 ` 

(Revised). : 2.0¢ 

4-5. Sinking Funds. By Edward A. Ross. Pp. 106. 1.0 


6. The Reciprocity Treaty with Canada of 1854. By F. E, Haynes. Pp. 70. T 


Volume VIII, 1898 
1. Fifth Annual Meeting: Report of the Froceedinga. Fp . 
` 2-8. Housing of the Poor in erican Cities. B T. Reynolds. Pp. 1382. 1s 
45. Public istance of the Poor in France, fg G. Balch. Pp. 180. 1 
6. First Stages of the Tariff Policy of the U. 8. By William Hill. Pp. 162. 1/ 


Volume IX, 1894 


Sixth Annual Meeting: Handbook and Report. Pp. 78. 
1-2. **Progressive Taxation in Theory and Practice. By Edwin R. A. Selig- 
man. Pp. 222. (See 1908, No. 4.) 
B. The Theory of Transportation. By C. H. Cooley. Pp. 148. 
4. Sir William Petty. By Wilson Lloyd Bevan. Pp. 102 
5-6. Papers on Labor Problems. By J. B. Clark, ©. D. Wright, D. R. Dewey, 
A. T. Hadley, and J. G. Brooks. Pp. 94. 


Volume X, 1895 


Seventh Annual Meeting: Handbook and Report. 
1-8. The Canadian Banking System, 1817-1890. By R Pi. Breckenridge. 
. 478. 
4. Poor Laws of Massachusetts and New York. By J ohn Cammin . 186. 
5-6. Letters of Ricardo to McCulloch, 1816-1828. Edited by J. . Hollander. 
Pp. 204. (In Oloth, $1.76) 


i 


, “he Ohio Tax Inquisitor Law. By T. N. +50 
* ‘he American Federation of Labor. By Morton. ra Rarich, » 54. 50. 
fousing of the Workig People in Yonkers. By E. L. Bo hae p. 82. 50 
the State Purchase Ralways in Switzerland. By Horace Michelle; 
\ translated by John Cummings. Pp. 72. . 50 

L : y 

2-6 ` Volume IV, 1899 
leventh Annual Meeting: Handbook and Report. Ep: 2o .50 

4. Economies and Politics. By A. T. Hadley. II oe on Currency 

5. Reform, III. Report on the Twelfth Census. -50 

8. srsonal Competition. By Charles H. Cooley. p 1 50 
conomics as a School Study. By F. R. Clow. Pp. 72. „50 
The English Income Tax. By J. A. Hil. Pp. 162. 1.00 
ffects of Recent Changes ia Monetary Standards upon the Distribution of 

A Wealth. By F. S. Kinder. Pp. 91. ^ 

8. 

4. NEW SERIES 

2 ye Cotton Industry. By M. B. Hammond. Pp. 882. (In cloth $2.00) 1.50 


š ; 
Publications of the American Economic Association 








Volume XI, 1896 
Race Traits and Tendencies of the American Negro. By F. L. Hoffman. 
. B80. ` 


$1.25 
appreciation and Interest. pr Irving Fisher. Pp. 110. 15 
General Index to Volumes I (1886-1896). 25 


i 


i : ECONOMIC STUDIES 
irice of the Eoonomtio Studies $8.50 “per volume in paper. 


Volume I, 1896 


Eighth Annual Meetin ing: Handbook and Report. Pp. 178. .50 
The Theory of Economic Progress, by J. B. Clark; The Relation of Changes 
i Fr. the Volume of the Currency -to Prosperity. By F. A. Walker. 
: 46. 50 
The ‘An iaatsnts “of "Wages to Efficiency. Three Papers: Gain Sharing, by 
' H. R. Towne; The Premium Plan, by F. A. Halsey; A Plece-Rate 


System, by F. W. Taylor. Pp. 88. 50 
The Populist Movement. By Frank L. Mey 6 Pp. 8 +50 
The Present Monetary Situation. By W. od by John Cum- 


(mings. Pp. 72. 50 
The Street Railway Problem in Cleveland. By W. R. Hopkins. Pp. 94 15 


i Volume II, 1897 


Ninth Annual Meeting: Handbook and Report. Pp. 162. 50 
Sconomics and Jurisprudence. By Henry C. Adams. Pp. 48. 50 
The Saloon Question in Chicago. By 


John E. Geor Pp. 62. 50 
the General Property Tax in California. By C. C. Tiela. Pp. 88. 50 
trea and Population of the United States at the Eleventh Ceara: By W. F. 
; Wilcox, Pp. 60. 50 
\ Diseussion Concerning the Currencies of the British Plantations in 
| America, ete. By William Douglass. Edited by C. J. Bullock. Pp. 228, .50 
density and Distribution of Population in the United States at the 
' Eleventh Census. By W. F. Willcox. Pp. 79. +50 


Volume ITI, 1898 


Tenth Annual Meeting: Handbook and Report. Pp. 186. 50 
Government by Injunction. By William H. Dunbar. H 39 
aeons Aspects of Railroad Receiverships, 1 By Pp Swain. Pp. 118. .50 


je and Method of the Twelfth Census. Critical discussion by over 
twenty statistical experts. Pp. 625. (in cloth $8.60) 2.00 
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THIRD SERIES 


Nore.—During 1896-1899 the Association issued its publication in two series: ` 
the bimonthly Economic Studies, and the “New Series” of larger monogt 
printed at irregular intorvals, In 1900 it roverted to the policy of issuin, 
monographs, now called the “Third Series” of the publications at quarterly inter 


Price per volume $4.00. A special rate will be made to libraries on applios. 


Volume I, 1900 


1. Twelfth Annual Meeting: Papers on Economie Theory and Political 
Morality; Trusts; Rallro Problems; Public Finance; Consumers’ 
League; Twelfth Census. Pp. 186. $o 

The End of Villainage in England. By T. W. Page. Pp. 99. pt 

Essays in Colonial ance. By members of the Association. Pp. 808. 

Currency and Banking in the Province of Massachusetts Bay. Dy A. MeP.! < 
Davis. Part I: Currency. Pp. 464 + 19 photogravure plates. Un ' 
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